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INTRODUCTION 


IN  oflfering  to  English  and  American  readers  this 
abridged  edition  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Peter 
Ilich  Tchaikovsky y  my  introduction  must  of  necessity 
take  the  form  of  some  justification  of  my  curtail- 
ments and  excisions. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  undertaking,  and  the 
reasons  for  my  mode  of  procedure,  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words. 

In  1900  I  published  a  volume  dealing  with  Tchaikovsky,^ 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  embody  in  book 
form  all  the  literature — scattered  through  the  byways  of 
Russian  journalism — concerning  the  composer  of  the 
Pathetic  Symphony. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two — the  book  having  sold 
out  in  England  and  America — a  proposal  was  made  to  me 
to  prepare  a  new  edition.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
authorised  Life  and  Letters^  compiled  and  edited  by  the 
composer's  brother,  Modeste  Ilich  Tchaikovsky,  was  being 
issued  in  twenty-five  parts  by  P.  I.  Jurgenson,  of  Moscow.* 

^  TckaiMptfsJ^t  kis  Lift  and  Works:  with  extracts  from  bis  writings  and 
the  diary  of  his  tour  abroad  in  1888.    Grant  Richards,  London,  1900. 

^  JizH  Picira  Ilicha  TckaUuvskaifo,  P.  Jurgenson,  Moscow.  Three 
▼olnmes. 
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This  original  Russian  edition  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  a  German  translation,  published  in  Leipzig  by 
the  same  firm.^ 

In  November,  1901,  the  late  P.  I.  Jurgenson  approached 
me  on  the  subject  of  a  translation,  but  his  negotiations 
with  an  American  firm  eventually  fell  through.  He  then 
requested  me  to  find,  if  possible,  an  English  publisher 
willing  to  take  up  the  book.  Both  in  England  and 
America  the  public  interest  in  Tchaikovsky  seemed  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  Frequent  calls  for  copies  of  my  small 
book — by  this  time  out  of  print — ^testified  that  this  was 
actually  the  case. 

An  alternative  course  now  lay  before  me :  to  revise  my 
own  book,  with  the  help  of  the  material  furnished  by  the 
authorised  Life  and  Letters,  or  to  take  in  hand  an  English 
translation  of  the  latter.  The  first  would  have  been  the 
less  arduous  and  exacting  task ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  greater  value  and  im- 
portance of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  work. 

The  simplest — and  in  many  ways  most  satisfactory — 
course  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  translation  of  the  Russian 
edition  in  its  entirety.  Closer  examination,  however, 
revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  the  3,000  letters  included  in 
this  book  a  large  proportion  were  addressed  to  persons 
quite  unknown  to  the  English  and  American  publics ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  contained  a  mass  of  minute  and 
almost  local  particulars  which  could  have  very  little  signifi- 
cance for  readers  unversed  in  every  detail  of  Russian 
musical  life. 

1  Das  Leben  P$ier  Iljiisck  Tschmkowsk/s,  translated  by  Paul  Juon.  P. 
Jurgenson,  Leipdg.     Two  volumes. 
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Another  practical  question  confronted  me.  What  pub- 
lisher would  venture  upon  launching  this  biographical 
three-decker,  with  its  fre^ht  of  3,000  letters,  amounting 
to  nearly  2,000  pages  of  closely  printed  matter?  Such 
colossal  biographies,  however  valuable  as  sources  of  in- 
formation to  the  specialist,  are  quite  beyond  all  possibility 
of  purchase  or  perusal  by  the  general  public.  That  the 
author  himself  realised  this,  seems  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  German  edition  was  lightened  of  about  a  third  of 
the  original  contents. 

Following  the  lines  of  these  authorised  abridgments, 
while  using  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  retention  of  some 
portions  of  the  Russian  text  omitted  in  the  German 
edition,  I  have  condensed  the  work  still  further. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  that  mankind  takes 
*'  an  unspeakable  delight  in  biography "  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  these  ''  headlong  days  "  which  have  witnessed 
the  extinction  of  the  three-volume  novel  are  absolutely 
unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  three- volume  biography. 

While  admiring  the  patient  and  pious  industry  which 
has  raised  so  colossal  a  monument  to  Tchaikovsky's 
memory,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  of  any  nation  but  his  own  a  hero-worship  so 
devout  that  it  could  assimilate  a  Tchaikovskiad  of  such 
prodigious  dimensions. 

The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection 
of  material.  The  leading  idea  which  I  have  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  fulfilment  of  my  task  has  been  to  preserve 
as  fer  as  possible  the  autobiographical  ^zx'isX^x  of  the  book. 
Wherever  feasible,  I  have  preferred  to  let  Tchaikovsky 
himself  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  For  this  reason  the 
proportion  of  letters  to  the  additional  biographical  matter 
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is  even  greater  in  my  version  than  in  the  German  edition. 
When  two  or  three  letters  of  only  moderate  interest  have 
followed  in  immediate  succession,  I  have  frequently  con- 
densed thdr  contents  into  a  single  paragraph,  keeping  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  phraseology  of  the  composer 
himself. 

In  one  respect  the  present  edition  shows  a  clear  im- 
provement upon  the  German.  In  the  latter  the  dates 
have  been  given  throughout  in  the  Old  Style,  thereby 
frequently  causing  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Western 
readers.  In  the  English  version — with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions  —  the  dates  are  given  according  to  both 
calendars. 

The  most  romantic  episode  of  Tchaikovsky's  life — ^his 
friendship  extending  over  thirteen  years  with  a  woman  to 
whom  he  never  addressed  a  direct  personal  greeting — is 
told  in  a  series  of  intimate  letters.  In  these  I  have 
spared  all  but  the  most  necessary  abridgements. 

The  account  of  his  tour  in  America,  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  diary  kept  for  the  benefit  of  his  near  relatives, 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  interest  all  those  who  remember 
the  favourable  impression  created  by  his  appearance  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Cam^ie  Hall,  New  York,  in 
May,  1 891. 

The  illustrations  are  the  same  as  those  published  in  the 
Russian  and  German  publications,  with  two  notable  addi- 
tions :  the  photograph  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Siloti,  and  the 
fine  portrait  by  Kouznietsov. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Grant  Richards  for  permis- 
sion to  republish  the  facsimile  from  the  score  of  the 
Overture  "/<P/^*';  also  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Manning  and 
Mr.  Adolf  Brodsky  for  the  kind  loan  of  autographs. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  this  work  it  is  not  so  much  the  needs  of  the  specialist 
I  have  kept  most  constantly  in  view,  as  those  of  that 
large  section  of  the  musical  public  whose  interest  in  Tchai- 
kovsky has  been  awakened  by  the  sincerely  emotional 
and  human  elements  of  his  music. 

ROSA  NEWMARCH 
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"  To  regret  the  past,  to  hope  in  the  future,  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present — ^this  is  my 
life."— P.  Tchaikovsky  {Extract from  a  Utter^ 
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ONE  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  Peter 
Ilich  Tchaikovsky  was  his  ironical  attitude 
towards  his  family's  traditions  of  noble  descent. 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making  fun 
of  their  armorial  bearings,  which  he  regarded  as  "  imagin- 
ary," and  clung  obstinately  to  the  plebeian  origin  of  the 
Tchaikovskys.  This  was  not  merely  the  outcome  of  his 
democratic  convictions,  but  had  its  origin,  partly  in  the 
pride  which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  his  nature,  and  partly 
in  his  excessive  conscientiousness.  He  would  not  con- 
sider himself  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy,  because  his  nearest 
ancestors  could  not  boast  of  one  io^^ary  nor  one  owner 
of  patrimonial  estates.  His  father  was  the  sole  serf-owner 
in  the  family,  and  Ae  possessed  a  cook  with  a  numerous 
progeny — ten  souls  in  all. 

But  if  he  was  unconcerned  as  to  family  descent,  he  was 
far  from  indifferent  as  to  nationality.  The  aristocratic 
pretensions  of  his  relatives  aroused  his  mockery,  but 
the  mere  suggestion   of  their   Polish  origin  stirred   him 
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to  instant  wrath.  Love  of  Russia  and  all  things  Russian 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  him  that,  while  he  cared  nothing 
for  questions  of  pedigree,  he  rejoiced  to  discover  among 
his  earliest  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  one  orthodox 
Russian  from  the  district  of  Kremenschug. 

Tracing  back  Tchaikovsky's  pedigree,  we  do  not  find 
a  single  name  connected  with  music.  There  is  not  one 
instance  of  a  professional  musician,  and  only  three  can  be 
considered  amateurs — his  mother's  brother,  Michael  Assier; 
her  sister  Catharine,  in  her  day  a  well-known  amateur  in 
Petersburg  society;  and  the  composer's  mother  hersdf, 
who  sang  the  fashionable  ballads  of  her  youth  with  feeling 
and  expression.  All  the  rest  of  the  family — Assiers  and 
Tchaikovskys  alike — not  onlyiacked  musical  talent,  but 
were  indifferent  to  the  art  Thus  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  whom  Peter  Ilich  inherited  his  genius, 
if  indeed  there  can  be  any  question  of  heredity.  His  one 
certain  inheritance  seems  to  have  been  an  abnormally 
neurotic  tendency,  which  probably  came  to  him  through 
his  grandfather  Assier,  who  suffered  from  epilepsy.  If 
it  is  true,  as  a  modem  scientist  asserts,  that  ''genius"  is 
merely  an  abnormal  physical  condition,  then  it  is  possible 
that  Tchaikovsky  may  have  inherited  his  musical  gift,  at 
the  same  time  as  his  "  nerves,"  from  the  Assier  family. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  the  composer's  father, 
Ilia  Petrovich  Tchaikovsky.  In  old  age  he  rarely  spoke 
of  his  youth,  and  did  not  care  to  be  questioned  about  it 
Not  that  he  had  any  painful  memories  to  conceal,  but 
it  was  his  habit  to  avoid  all  reference  to  himself,  and  only 
to  speak  of  his  past  when  he  had  some  amusing  anecdote 
to  relate,  or  when  he  was  induced  by  others  to  recall  some 
glad,  or  sorrowful,  event  of  bygone  days. 

Ilia  Petrovich  Tchaikovsky  was  educated  at  the  School 
of  Mining  Engineers,  which  he  left  in  1817  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  having  been   awarded   the  distinction   of 
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a  silver  medaL  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  an 
inspectorship  in  the  Mining  and  Geological  Department 
His  career  cannot  have  been  brilliant,  since  it  took  him 
twenty  years  to  rise  to  the  rank  corresponding  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. But  the  fact  that  at  thirty  he  was  already 
a  member  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  and  lectured  on  mining  law  and  statis- 
tics, proves  him  to  have  been  a  capable  and  industrious 
member  of  his  profession. 

In  private  life,  all  who  knew  him  agreed  as  to  his  sym- 
pathetic, jovial,  and  straightforward  character.  Benevolence 
—or  more  correctly  speaking,  a  universal  affection — ^was 
one  of  his  chief  characteristics.  In  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age  he  loved  his  neighbour,  and  his  faith  in  him  remained 
unshaken.  His  trustfulness  knew  no  limits ;  and  even  the 
loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  due  to  misplaced  confidence,  did 
not  avail  to  make  him  suspicious  of  his  fellow-men.  To 
the  end  of  his  days,  everyone  he  met  was  "  an  excellent, 
honourable,  good  fellow."  Disillusionment  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  but  had  no  power  to  obscure  his  rosy  views  of 
human  nature.  It  would  be  difHcult  to  find  a  man  who 
possessed  so  many  devoted  friends. 

Although  a  capable  specialist,  as  regards  general  culture 
and  intelligence  Ilia  Petrovich  had  only  a  mediocre  equip- 
ment He  had  no  great  taste  for  art  and  science.  Music 
and  the  drama  interested  him  most  In  his  youth  he 
played  the  flute  a  little,  but  gave  it  up  early  in  life. 

On  September  nth  (23rd),  1827,  Ilia  Petrovich  married 
Maria  Carlovna  Keiser,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  left  a  widower  and,  in  October, 
1833,  married,  for  a  second  time,  Alexandra  Andreievna 
Assier. 

Almost  as  little  is  known  of  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  the  composer's  mother  as  of  his  father.  As  early  as 
1 8 16  she  was  left  motherless,  and  was  brought  up  in  a 
Female  Orphanage,  where  she  completed  her  education  in 
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1829.  The  instruction  in  this  school  appears  to  have  been 
excellent  Alexandra  Andreievna  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German.  In  addition,  she  played 
the  piano  a  little  and  sang  nicely.  A  satisfactory  educa- 
tion for  a  girl  who  had  neither  means  nor  position. 

Those  who  knew  the  composer's  mother  describe  her  as 
tall  and  distinguished-looking;  not  precisely  handsome, 
but  with  wonderfully  expressive  eyes.  All  agreed  that 
there  was  something  particularly  attractive  in  her  appear- 
ance. Peter  Ilich  recollected  his  mother  as  a  tall  woman, 
inclined  to  be  stout,  with  wonderful  eyes  and  beautiful 
hands,  although  by  no  means  small.  '*  Such  hands  do  not 
exist  nowadays,  and  never  will  again,"  he  used  to  say  in 
after  life. 

Alexandra  Andreievna,  unlike  her  husband,  was  rather 
reserved  and  chary  of  endearments.  Her  kindness,  as 
compared  to  his  universal  amiability,  seemed  somewhat 
austere,  and  showed  itself  more  frequently  in  act  than  in 
speech.  The  first  child  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter 
who  died  in  infancy. 

In  1837  Ilia  Tchaikovsky  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  mines  at  Kamsko-Votinsk,  in  the  Government  of 
Viatka,  where  he  settied  with  his  wife.  On  May  9th 
(21st),  1838,  a  son  was  bom  to  them — Nicholas  Ilich; 
while  on  April  28th  (May  loth),  1840,  a  second  son  came 
into  the  world — Peter  Ilich — the  subject  of  this  bic^[raphy. 

The  position  of  manager  in  the  case  of  such  important 
mines  as  those  of  Votinsk  closely  resembled  that  of  a 
wealthy  landowner  living  on  his  estate.  In  some  respects 
it  was  even  more  advantageous,  because  he  had  every 
luxury  in  life  provided  for  him :  a  fine  house,  a  staff  of 
servants,  and  almost  unlimited  control  over  a  number  of 
human  beings.  Ilia  Tchaikovsky  even  had  at  command  a 
small  army  of  a  hundred  Cossacks,  and  a  little  court,  con- 
sisting of  such  employes  in  the  mines  as  had  any  claim 
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quicker  to  understand ;  in  playtime  none  was  so  full  of  fun. 
When  we  read  together  none  listened  so  attentively  as  he 
did,  and  when  on  holidays  I  gathered  my  pupils  around 
me  in  the  twilight  and  let  them  tell  tales  in  turn,  no  one 
could  improvise  so  well  as  Peter  Ilich.  I  shall  never  forget 
these  precious  hours  of  my  life.  In  daily  intercourse  we  all 
loved  him,  because  we  felt  he  loved  us  in  return.  His 
sensibility  was  extreme,  therefore  I  had  to  be  very  careful 
how  I  treated  him.  A  trifle  wounded  him  deeply.  He  was 
brittle  as  porcelain.  With  him  there  could  be  no  question 
of  punishment ;  the  least  criticism  or  reproof,  that  would 
pass  lightly  over  other  children,  would  upset  him  alarm- 
ingly." 

The  weak  and  unhappy  always  found  in  him  a  staunch 
protector.  Once  he  heard  with  indignation  that  someone 
was  intending  to  drown  a  cat  When  he  discovered  the 
monster  who  was  planning  this  crime,  he  pleaded  so 
eloquently  that  pussy's  life  was  saved. 

Another  proof  of  his  compassion  for  the  suffering  was  his 
extraordinary  sympathy  for  Louis  XVII.  Even  as  a  grown 
man  his  interest  in  the  unhappy  prince  survived.  In  1868 
he  bought  a  picture  representing  him  in  the  Temple,  and 
had  it  framed.  This  picture,  and  the  portrait  of  Anton 
Rubinstein,  remained  for  a  long  while  the  only  adornments 
of  his  walls. 

The  boy  was  also  influenced  by  that  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism— not  without  a  touch  of  Chauvinism — which  character- 
ised the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  From  this  early  period  dates 
that  exclusive  affection  for  everything  Russian  which  lasted 
his  whole  lifetime.  Sometimes  his  love  for  his  country  was 
shown  in  a  very  droll  way.  Fanny  used  to  relate  the 
following  story : — 

"  Once,  during  the  recreation  hour,  he  was  turning  over 
the  pages  of  his  atlas.  Coming  to  the  map  of  Europe,  he 
smothered  Russia  with  kisses  and  spat  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
behaviour,  that  it  was  wicked  to  hate  his  fellow-men  who 
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said  the  same  *  Our  Father '  as  himself,  only  because  they 
were  not  Russians,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  spitting 
upon  his  own  Fanny,  who  was  a  Frenchwoman,  he  replied 
at  once :  *  There  is  no  need  to  scold  me ;  didn't  you  see  me 
cover  France  with  my  hand  first  ? ' " 

Continuing  her  reminiscences,  Fanny  said  : — 

"  As  our  leisure  hours  were  few,  I  insisted  on  devoting 
them  to  physical  exercise;  but  often  I  met  with  some 
opposition  from  Pierre,  who  would  go  straight  from  his 
lessons  to  the  piano.  Otherwise  he  was  obedient,  and 
generally  enjoyed  romping  with  his  sisters.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  preferred  to  play  the  piano,  or  to  read  and  write 
poetry." 

In  the  autumn  of  1846  his  half-sister  Zinaida  left  the 
Catharine  Institute,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  her  education 
being  finished,  returned  to  live  at  home.  With  the  arrival 
of  this  pretty  and  lively  school-girl  the  house  became  even 
merrier  and  brighter  than  before.  To  the  boy's  imagina- 
tion, the  new-comer  seemed  a  visitant  from  a  fairy  world. 

In  February,  1848,  Ilia  Tchaikovsky  retired  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  was  anxious  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment as  manager  of  private  mines,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  left  Votinsk,  with  all  his  family,  for  a  long 
visit  to  Moscow.  As  it  was  intended  on  their  arrival  to 
send  Lydia  and  the  elder  boys  to  school,  Fanny  now  took 
leave  of  her  friends  for  good.  Not  until  forty-four  years 
had  elapsed  did  she  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the 
family  in  the  person  of  Peter  Ilich. 

Besides  Fanny's  reminiscences,  which  form  so  valuable 
an  addition  to  the  biography  of  Tchaikovsky,  she  also 
preserved  the  books  in  which  her  favourite  pupil  set  down 
his  thoughts  in  leisure  hours ;  more  often  than  not  in  the 
form  of  verse.  The  old  lady  could  not  be  persuaded  to  let 
these  relics  leave  her  keeping,  but  she  willingly  made 
extracts  from  them. 
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These  manuscript  books  natmally  contain  nodung  ct 
real  artistic  or  literary  value,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
interesting  on  that  account  They  show  the  or^in  and 
g^ve  the  explanation  of  Tchaikovsky's  artistic  tendency, 
and  are  not  merely  interesting  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view,  but  as  documents  in  which  we  may  study  the 
evolution  of  genius.  These  childish  verses  prove  a  pre- 
cocious desire  for  expression,  before  the  right  medium 
had  been  discovered.  Here  the  future  musician  is  knock- 
ing at  the  wrong  door. 

There  are  two  copy-books  and  a  few  loose  pages.  The 
handwriting,  although  not  beautiful,  is  well  formed  and 
firm.  The  pages  show  traces  of  carelessness.  They 
would  have  been  very  differently  written,  had  they  been 
intended  for  other  eyes  than  his  own.  We  find  here  a 
miscellany  of  verses,  extracts,  rough  copies  of  liters, 
attempts  to  draw  houses,  odd  words  and  phrases,  all  jotted 
down  without  any  connection. 

The  first  book  opens  with  a  translation  from  a  French 
reading-primer,  L'Mscation  matemelk.  It  bears  the  date 
1847,  ^i^h  ^  French  signature,  and  is  followed  by  several 
poems,  of  which  two  are  in  Russian  and  the  rest  in  French. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  poems  relating 
to  God  ;  those  which  have  a  patriotic  tendency ;  and  those 
which  display  his  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  suffering  and 
his  love  of  animals. 

The  first  poem,  dated  1847,  is  called : 

L'ENFANT  PARLE   A  SON  ANGE  GARDIEN 

Ten  ailes  dories  ont  vol^  chez  moi  (?) 

Ta  voi  VDL2Lparler 

O  !  que  j*ctais  heureuse 

Quant  tu  venait  chez  moi 

Tes  ailes  son  blanc  et  pur  aussi 

Viens  encore  une/otx 

Pour  parler  de  Dieu  puissant ! 
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Later  on  come  some  notes  headed :  "  La  force,  Tactivit^." 
"  II  avait  dans  sa  vie  la  force  et  Tactivit^ ! " 

When  we  recollect  the  ebullient  activity  of  Peter  Ilich's 
musical  career,  and  his  unflagging  energy,  we  cannot  help 
giving  to  these  fortuitous  entries,  if  not  a  predictive  signifi- 
cance, at  least  that  of  a  conscious  homage  to  the  qualities 
he  most  admired. 

His  patriotic  ardour  found  vent  in  four  poems,  dated 
1847,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

Terre  I  apresent  tu  est  loin  de  moi 

Je  ne  te  voi  plus,  o  patrie  cherie  ! 

Je  t'embrasse.    O  !  pays  adar^e 

Toi,  oh  Russie  aim^ 

Vien  /  vien  /  aupre  de  moi 

Toi,  place  ou  je  suis  n^ 

Je  te  salut !  oh,  terre  cherie 

Longtemps  quand  je  suis  n^ 

Je  n'avais  ni  memoire,  ni  raison 

Ni  de  dons  pour  parler 

Ob,  je  ne  savais  pas  que  ma  Patrie  est  Russie 

He  also  attempted  an  historical  essay  in  verse  on  Joan 
of  Arc,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  know  from  Masson's  Les 
Enfants  c^Ubres.     It  is  entitled  : 

THE   HEROINE   OF  FRANCE 

On  t'aime,  on  ne  t'oublie  pas 

Heroine  si  belle ! 

Tu  as  sauvd  la  France 

Fille  d*un  berger ! 

Mais  qui  fait  ces  actions  si  belles  ! 

Barbare  anglais  vous  ont  tu^e, 

Toute  la  France  vous  admire 

Tes  cheveux  blonds  jusqu'k  tes  genoux 

lis  sont  tr^s  beau 

Tu  dtais  si  c^^bre 

Que  Pange  Michel  t'apparut. 

Les  c^^bres  on  pense  ^  eux 

Les  mechants  on  les  oublie ! 
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After  1848  there  are  no  more  poetical  effusions,  perhaps 
because  Fanny  was  no  longer  there  to  preserve  such  docu- 
ments; but  more  probably  because  the  boy  had  just  begun 
to  discover  in  music  a  new  medium  for  tlie  expression  of 
his  sentiments. 

At  Votinsk  there  were  no  musicians,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  indifferent  amateur  pianists.  The  mother  sang  a 
little,  but  only  played  the  piano  for  her  children  to  dance 
to ;  at  least,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  we  never  hear 
of  a  more  serious  ripertoire.  No  other  member  of  the 
household  could  do  even  as  much.  Unfortunately  Fanny 
was  not  at  all  musical,  so  that  the  place  of  music  master 
to  the  future  composer  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  inanimate 
object — an  orchestrion  which  his  father  brought  home 
with  him  after  a  visit  to  St  Petersbui^. 

This  orchestrion  was  a  superior  one,  with  a  varied 
programme.  Peter  Ilich  himself  considered  that  he  owed 
his  first  musical  impressions  to  this  instrument,  which  he 
was  never  tired  of  hearing.  A  composition  by  Mozart 
had  a  particular  fascination  for  him,  and  his  passionate 
worship  of  this  master  dates  from  this  period  of  child- 
hood, when  Zerlina's  "Aria,"  or  any  melody  from  Don 
Juan^  played  by  the  orchestrion,  awoke  in  him  "  a  beatific 
rapture."  Thanks  to  this  instrument,  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  so 
that  even  the  love  of  Italian  opera,  which  he  cherished 
all  his  life,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
way. 

Very  early  in  life  he  displayed  a  remarkable  ear  and 
quick  musical  perception.  No  sooner  had  he  acquired 
some  rudimentary  knowledge  from  his  mother,  than  he 
could  repeat  upon  the  piano  all  he  heard  on  the  orches- 
trion. He  found  such  delight  in  playing  that  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  drag  him  by  force  from  the 
instrument.     Afterwards,  as  the  next  best  substitute,  he 
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would  take  to  drumming  tunes  upon  the  window-panes. 
One  day,  while  thus  engaged,  he  was  so  entirely  carried 
away  by  this  dumb  show  that  he  broke  the  glass  and 
cut  his  hand  severely.  This  accident  led  his  parents  to 
reflect  upon  the  child's  incurable  tendency  and  consider 
the  question  of  his  musical  education.  They  decided  to 
engage  as  pianoforte  teacher  a  young  lady  called  Marie 
Markovna  Palchikov.  This  was  about  a  year  after  Fanny's 
arrival.  Where  this  teacher  came  from,  and  how  far  she 
understood  her  business,  we  cannot  say.  We  only  know 
she  came  on  purpose  to  teach  Peter  Ilich,  who  kept  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  her.  But  she  cannot  entirely  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  future  composer,  because 
already  in  1848  he  could  read  at  sight  as  easily  as  she 
did.  Nor  can  her  knowledge  of  musical  literature  have 
been  extensive,  for  her  pupil  could  not  remember  a  single 
item  in  her  repertory. 

We  know  from  Fanny's  own  testimony  that  the  boy 
spent  every  spare  moment  at  the  piano,  and  that  she  did 
her  utmost  to  prevent  it.  A  musician's  life  did  not  offer 
to  her  mind  a  radiant  prospect.  She  took  more  pleasure 
in  her  pupil's  literary  efforts,  and  called  him  in  fun  "  the 
juvenile  Poushkin."  She  also  observed  that  music  had  a 
great  effect  upon  his  nervous  system.  After  his  music 
lesson,  or  after  having  improvised  for  any  length  of  time, 
he  was  invariably  overwrought  and  excited.  One  evening 
the  Tchaikovskys  gave  a  musical  party  at  which  the 
children  were  allowed  to  be  present.  At  first  Peter  Ilich 
was  very  happy,  but  before  the  end  of  the  evening  he 
grew  so  tired  that  he  went  to  bed  before  the  others. 
When  Fanny  visited  his  room  she  found  him  wide  awake, 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  bright,  feverish  eyes,  and  crying  to 
himself.  Asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied,  although 
there  was  no  music  going  on  at  the  time :  "  Oh,  this  music, 
this  music !  Save  me  from  it !  It  is  here,  here,"  pointing 
to  his  head,  "  and  will  not  give  me  any  peace." 
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Occasionally  a  Polish  officer  visited  Votinsk.  He  was 
an  excellent  amateur  and  played  Chopin's  ^Mazurkas" 
particularly  well.  His  coming  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
Peter  Ilich.  Once  he  learnt  two  mazurkas  all  by  himsdf, 
and  played  them  so  charmingly  that  the  officer  kissed  him 
when  he  had  done.  "  I  never  saw  Pierre  so  radiantly 
happy  as  that  day,"  says  Fanny. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  glean  with  regard  to 
Peter  Ilich's  musical  development  at  this  period  of  his 
life. 


I" 

The  Tchaikovsky  family  arrived  in  Moscow  eariy  in 
October,  1848.  Here  they  were  predestined  to  misfoitiiiie 
and  disappointment  The  father  had  confided  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  Votinsk  that  he  had  received  the  offer  of  a  fine 
appointment  On  arriving  in  Moscow,  he  discovered  that 
the  treacherous  friend  had  betrayed  his  confidence  and 
made  use  of  the  information  to  secure  the  tempting  berth 
for  himself.  Added  to  this,  an  epidemic  of  diolera  liad 
just  broken  out  in  the  town,  and  the  children's  mnd 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.  The  uncertainty  af 
their  position,  the  absence  of  their  father — who,  on  heariflg 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  him,  hastened  to 
Petersbui^ — the  grim  spectre  of  the  cholera,  all  combined 
to  make  their  sojourn  in  Moscow  anything  but  a  happy 
one.  These  things  cut  deep  into  the  sensitive  disposition 
of  Peter  Ilich.  Just  at  this  moment  he  stood  in  the  greatest 
need  of  loving  and  careful  supervision,  and  yet  at  no  time 
did  he  suffer  more  from  neglect,  for  his  mother  was  too 
preoccupied,  and  too  anxious  about  the  future  of  the  family, 
to  spare  time  and  consideration  for  the  moods  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  children  were  left  to  her  stepdaugh- 
ter, herself  still  half  a  child,  and  devoid  of  ail  experience. 
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have  been  the  first  impression  made  by  a  full  ordiestral 
What  an  agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  what  an  unhealthy 
stimulus  to  his  over-sensibility ! 

This  nervous  tension  began  to  be  apparent,  not  only  in  I 
his  pallor  and  emaciation,  but  in  frequent  ailments  that  kept 
him  from  school.  There  was  also  a  moral  reaction,  and 
the  boy  became  capricious,  irritable,  and  unlike  his  former 
self. 

In  December  both  brothers  had  measles;  but  while 
in  Nicholas  the  ailment  ran  its  usual  course,  Peter's 
nervous  irritability  was  much  increased  by  the  illness,  and 
the  doctors  believed  he  was  suffering  from  some  spinal 
trouble.  All  work  was  forbidden,  and  the  invalid  rested 
until  June,  1849.  After  a  time,  quiet  and  freedom  from 
lessons  improved  the  boy's  physical  health,  but  his  mofal 
character  did  not  entirely  regain  its  former  cheerful 
serenity.    The  wound  was  healed,  but  the  scar  remained. 

Early  in  1849  I'^^  Tchaikovsky  was  appointed  manager 
of  works  on  the  Yakovliev  property  at  Alapaiev  and 
Nijny-Neviansk. 

Having  left  his  eldest  son  at  a  boarding-school,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  School  of  Mining  Engineers,  he  quitted 
Petersburg  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  settled  in  the 
little  town  of  Alapaiev. 

The  position  was  not  so  brilliant  as  the  one  he  had  hdd 
under  the  Government,  but  the  house  was  roomy  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  Tchaikovskys  soon  made  themselves  at 
home  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the  patriarchal  style  in 
which  they  had  lived  at  Votinsk. 

The  change  from  St.  Petersbui^,  while  it  proved  bene- 
ficial to  Peter's  health,  did  not  cure  his  indolence,  ca- 
priciousness,  and  irritability.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  to  increase,  because  his  present  surroundings 
suggested  comparisons  with  his  ideal  life  at  Votinsk, 
which  were  unfavourable  to  Alapaiev.     He  was  lonely. 
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for  he  missed  Nicholas ;  although  at  the  same  time  he  was 
jealous  of  the  continual  congratulations  over  each  letter 
which  came  from  Petersburg,  announcing  his  brother's 
progress  and  success.  The  family  were  delighted,  and 
compared  him  with  Peter,  whose  studies  did  not  progress 
rapidly  under  such  an  indifferent  teacher  as  ZinaTda. 
"Pierre  is  not  himself,*'  wrote  his  mother  at  this  time. 
"  He  has  grown  idle,  learns  nothing,  and  often  makes  me 
cry  with  vexation." 

Even  Peter  himself  confesses  his  indolence  in  a  letter 
dated  July  7th  (19th)  :— 

"  Ma  CHfeRE  M-ELLE  Fanny, — Je  vous  prie  beaucoup 
de  me  pardonner  que  je  ne  vous  ai  ecrit  si  longtemps. 
Mais  comme  vous  savez  que  je  ne  ment  pas,  c*est  via 
paresse  qui  en  est  cause,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  rotiblie^  parceque 
je  Vous  aime  toujours  comme  je  vous  aimez  avant. 
Nicholas  apprend  tr^s  bien."^ 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this,  he  wrote  again  at  the  end  of 
June.  At  last  an  answer  came,  in  which,  apparently, 
Fanny  scolded  her  old  pupil,  for  one  of  his  cousins  wrote 
at  this  time:  **When  your  letter  came.  Aunty  read  it 
aloud,  and  Peterkin  cried  bitterly.     He  loves  you  so." 

A  real  improvement  in  the  boy's  character  dated  from 
the  arrival  of  a  new  governess,  Nastasia  Petrov.  His 
mother  was  soon  able  to  report  to  Fanny  that  "  Pierre  is 
behaving  better  and  learns  willingly  with  his  new  teacher." 

On  May  ist  (13th),  1850,  twin  boys  were  added  to  the 
Tchaikovsky  family — Anatol  and  Modeste.  Peter  Ilich 
informed  Fanny  of  the  event  in  the  following  letter : — 

"[Alapaiev,  May  2nd  (14M),  1850.] 
"CHfeRE  ET  Bonne  Melle  Fanny, — C'est  avec  une 
grande  joie  que  j'ai  appris  la  nouvelle  que  vous  avez  un 

^  My  dbar  Miss  Fanny, — I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for  not  having  written 
all  this  time.  But  as  you  know  I  do  not  tell  lies,  it  is  my  latiruss  that  is  the 
cause,  TioX.  forgetfultuii^  because  I  love  you  the  same  as  before.  Nicholas 
works  very  well,  etc. 
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61eve  stban  et  si  diligent  Je  veux  aussi  Vous  apprendre, 
ma  ch^re  Fanny,  une  nouvelle  qui  peut^tre  Vous  rejouira 
un  peu  ;  c'est  la  naissance  de  mes  freres  qui  sont  jumeaux 
(la  nuit  du  premier  Mai).  Je  les  ai  d€]k  vus  plusieurs  fois, 
mais  chaque  fois  que  je  les  vois  je  crois  que  ce  sont  des 
Anges  qui  ont  descendu  sur  la  terre."* 

Meanwhile  he  had  made  great  progress  in  music  No 
doubt  he  had  profited  greatly  by  Philipov's  instruction*  as 
well  as  by  the  other  musical  impressions  he  had  recdved 
in  Petersburg.  Now,  he  not  only  played  the  pieces  he  was 
learning,  but  would  often  improvise,  ''just  for  myself  alone 
when  I  feel  sad,"  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters.  His 
musical  idiom  was  growing  richer,  and  music  had  become 
to  him  what  poetry  had  been  at  Votinsk.  Henceforth  we 
hear  no  more  about  verses.  He  had  found  the  right 
medium  of  expression  for  all  that  was  in  his  soul.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  compose,  although  his  attempts  were 
merely  improvisations.  Musical  sounds,  according  to  his 
own  account,  followed  him  everywhere,  whatever  he  was 
doing.  His  parents  did  nothing,  however,  to  further  his 
musical  education,  partly  because  they  were  afraid  of  a 
return  of  his  nervous  disorder,  and  partly  because  they 
had  no  intention  of  making  their  son  a  professional 
musician.  No  one  at  Alapaiev  took  any  interest  in  his 
musical  talent,  and  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself;  either 
from  pride,  or  because  as  yet  he  had  no  great  confidence 
in  his  own  gifts.  The  fact  that  his  character  was  changing 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  reserve.  He 
felt  he  possessed  something  that  none  of  his  associates 
could  share,  and,  inwardly  conscious  of  his  power,  he  was 
mortified  that  it  should  pass  unobserved,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  interested  in  his  artistic  aspirations. 

*  Dear,  good  Miss  Fanny,— It  is  with  great  joy  I  hear  the  news  of  yoor 
having  so  good  and  industrious  a  pupil.     I  want  also  to  give  ^oa  some  nen 
my  dear  Fanny,  which  may  please  you  a  little ;  it  is  of  the  birth  of  my  tn 
brothers  (on  the  night  of  May  ist).     I  have  already  seen  them  several  1 " 
but  each  time  I  think  they  are  angels  descended  to  earth. 
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When  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  second  time,  he 
was  no  longer  a  child.  His  natural  qualities  were  unchanged, 
but  experience  had  somewhat  hardened  him.  He  was  better 
fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  his  susceptibilities  and  his 
enthusiasms  were  a  trifle  blunted. 

His  young  life  had  already  a  past,  for  he  had  learnt  to 
suffer.  Nor  did  the  future  appear  any  more  in  a  rainbow 
glory,  since  he  realised  that  it  would  bring  renunciation  as 
well  as  joy.  But  he  carried  a  treasure  in  his  heart,  a  light 
hidden  from  all  eyes  but  his  own,  which  was  to  bring  him 
comfort  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  trial. 


IV 

Early  in  August,  1850,  Madame  Tchaikovsky  went  to 
Petersburg,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  her  stepdaugh- 
ter, and  Peter  Ilich. 

The  parents  had  originally  intended  to  place  both  their 
sons  at  the  School  of  Mining  Engineers.  Their  reason  for 
altering  this  plan  and  sending  Peter  to  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence has  not  transpired.  Probably  it  was  highly  recom- 
mended to  them  by  an  old  friend  of  Ilia  Tchaikovsky's, 
M.  A.  Vakar,  who  had  already  the  charge  of  Nicholas.  This 
gentleman's  brother,  Plato  Vakar,  who  was  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  Peter  Ilich,  was  a  lawyer,  a  fine 
man  with  a  brilliant  career  in  prospect  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  Tchaikovskys  resolved  to  send  their 
son  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  such  an  admirable  ex- 
ample. 

Peter  Ilich  was  too  young  to  pass  straight  into  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence.  It  was  necessary  that  for  two  years  he 
should  attend  the  preparatory  classes.  At  first,  all  his  Sun- 
days and  half-holidays  were  spent  with  his  mother,  who 
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also  visited  him  on  every  opportunity;  so  that  in  the  begin- 
ning he  did  not  feel  the  transition  from  home  to  school  life 
so  se\'erely.  But  his  mother  could  not  remain  in  Petersburg 
after  the  middle  of  October,  and  then  came  one  of  the 
most  terrible  memories  of  Peter's  life — the  day  of  her 
departure. 

When  the  actual  moment  of  parting  came,  he  completely 
lost  his  self-control  and,  clinging  wildly  to  his  mother,  re- 
fused to  let  her  go.  Neither  kisses,  nor  words  of  comfort, 
nor  the  promise  to  return  soon,  were  of  any  avaiL  He  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  but  hung  upon  her  as  though  he 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  beloved  presence.  It  became 
necessary  to  carry  off  the  poor  child  by  force,  and  hold  him 
fast  until  his  mother  had  driven  away.  Even  then  he  broke 
loose,  and  with  a  cry  of  despair,  ran  after  the  carriage^  and 
clung  to  one  of  the  wheels,  as  though  he  would  bring  the 
vehicle  to  a  standstill. 

To  his  life's  end  Tchaikovsky  could  never  recall  this 
hour  without  a  shiver  of  horror.  This  first  great  trouble 
of  his  life  was  only  partly  obliterated  by  a  still  greater 
grief— the  death  of  his  mother.  Although  in  after,  life  he 
passed  through  many  sad  experiences,  and  knew  disappoint- 
ment and  renunciation,  he  could  never  forget  the  sense  of 
resentment  and  despair  which  possessed  him  as  the  carriage 
containing  his  beloved  mother  passed  out  of  sight.  The 
shadow  of  this  parting  darkened  the  first  year  of  his  school 
life.  Home-sickness  and  yearning  effaced  all  other  im- 
pressions, and  destroyed  all  his  earlier  tendencies,  desires, 
and  thoughts.  For  two  whole  years  it  is  evident  from 
his  letters  that  he  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
parents  again.  He  knew  no  other  preoccupations  or  dis- 
tractions. 

Hardly  had  the  boy  s  mother  left  St.  Petersburg,  when 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  the  school.  The 
Vakars  hastened  to  take  Peter  into  their  own  house,  but 
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mhappily  the  boy,  although  he  escaped  illness  himself, 
arried  the  infection  with  him.  The  eldest  son,  the  pride 
►f  the  home,  developed  the  complaint  and  died  of  it.    Not 

word  of  reproach  was  breathed  to  Peter  Ilich,  the  un- 
lappy  cause  of  the  disaster;  but  the  boy  could  not  rid 
limself  of  the  sense  that  the  parents  must  regard  him 
/ith  secret  bitterness.  It  is  not  surprising  that  just  at  this 
ime  life  seemed  to  him  cold  and  cheerless,  and  that  he 
onged  more  than  ever  for  his  own  people. 

The  Vakars  left  Petersburg  in  April,  1851,  and  a  new 
ome  was  found  for  the  two  brothers  in  the  family  of 
f .  Weiss.  This  change  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
ffect  on  Peter  Ilich.  The  tone  of  his  letters  remains  as 
omesick  as  before.  But  in  the  following  May,  Plato 
''akar  and  his  wife  took  the  boys  into  their  own  house, 
rhere  they  remained  until  their  parents  returned  to  settle 
1  St.  Petersburg.  In  these  surroundings  Peter's  spirits 
brightened  perceptibly. 

In  September  his  father  came  alone  and  spent  three  weeks 
\rith  his  boys.  His  departure  was  not  so  tragic  an  event 
LS  had  been  the  mother's  a  year  earlier.  Peter  was  now 
)lder,  and  had  learnt  to  do  without  his  parents.  Hence- 
brth  his  letters  are  calmer ;  his  entreaties  to  his  mother  to 
:ome  occur  less  frequently,  and  are  sometimes  put  in  a 
playful  manner. 

In  May,  1852,  the  Tchaikovsky  family  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg.  His  modest  savings  and  the  pension  he  drew 
Tom  the  Government  enabled  Ilia  Tchaikovsky  to  retire 
rom  work  and  live  reunited  with  his  children. 

This  period  of  the  composer's  life  offers  few  interesting 
ivents.  The  monotony  of  his  schooldays  was  only  broken 
)y  his  Sunday  exeat  which  was  spent  at  home. 

In  1854  his  half-sister,  Zinaida,  was  married  ;  and  in  the 
:ourse  of  the  same  year  a  tragic  event  took  place,  which 
:ast  a  gloom  over  the  family  for  long  days  to  come.     Two 
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years  later,  in  1856,  Peter  Ilich  refers  to  this  loss  in  a  letter 
to  Fanny : — 

'*  First  I  must  give  you  some  very  sad  news.  A  terrible 
grief  befell  us  more  than  two  years  since.  Four  months 
after  Zinaida's  marriage  my  mother  was  taken  ill  with 
cholera.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  her  doctor,  she  rallied,  but 
not  for  long.  Three  days  later  she  was  taken  from  us 
without  even  time  to  bid  us  good-bye." 

This  occurred  in  July,  1854,  and  the  troubles  of  tiic 
bereaved  family  did  not  end  here.  On  the  day  of  his 
wife's  funeral  Ilia  Tchaikovsky  was  also  seized  with 
cholera;  but  although  for  several  days  he  was  in  great 
danger,  his  life  was  eventually  spared  to  his  family.  In 
his  bereaved  condition  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  keq> 
house.  Consequently  the  younger  children  were  sent  to 
various  schools  and  institutions,  while  he  himself  noade 
a  home  in  the  household  of  his  brother,  Peter  Petrovich 
Tchaikovsky,  who  was  then  residing  in  Petersbui^. 

The  period  between  1852  and  1854  had  a  twofold 
influence  upon  Tchaikovsky's  character.  The  tears  he 
had  shed,  the  suffering  he  had  experienced  during  the  two 
years  spent  away  from  home,  had  reformed  his  nature,  and 
brought  back,  in  all  his  old  candour  and  charm,  the  boy 
we  knew  at  Votinsk.  The  irritability,  idleness,  insincerity, 
and  dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings  had  now  given 
place  to  his  old  frankness  of  character,  which  had  formerly 
fascinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  former  freedom  in  which  his 
mind  and  soul  developed  was  now  greatly  restricted  by 
his  way  of  life,  which,  although  wholesome  in  some 
respects,  was  a  direct  hindrance  to  his  artistic  develop- 
ment His  musical  prc^^ress,  which  had  made  such  strides 
between  1848  and  1849,  ^^^  came  to  a  standstill  that 
lasted  ten  years. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  letters  written  during  his  first  two 
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years  of  school-life,  only  two  have  any  reference  to  music 
Once  he  speaks  of  having  played  a  polka  for  his  comrades, 
and  adds  that  he  had  been  practising  a  piece  learnt  three 
years  previously,  Another  time  he  writes  to  his  parents 
that  some  day  he  will  relate  them  the  story  of  Der 
Freischiitz^  and  recalls  having  heard  A  Life  for  the  Tsar 
on  his  first  visit  to  Petersburg. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  conclude  from  this 
that  he  lived  without  musical  impressions.  He  had  strong 
predilections,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  Weber's  inspired 
creation,  together  with  A  Life  for  the  Tsar  and  certain 
airs  from  Don  Giovanni — learnt  by  means  of  the  orchestrion 
at  Votinsk — occupied  the  highest  niches  in  the  temple  of 
his  gods.  But  he  had  no  one  to  share  his  musical  en- 
thusiasms. At  that  period  there  was  not  a  single  amateur 
among  his  acquaintances.  Everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  regarded  music  merely  as  a  pastime,  without 
serious  significance  in  life.  Meeting  with  little  sympathy 
from  his  relatives  or  teachers,  and  even  less  from  his 
schoolmates,  he  kept  his  secret  aspirations  to  himself  He 
showed  a  certain  reticence  in  all  that  concerned  his  music. 
When  asked  to  play,  he  did  so  unwillingly,  and  hurried  to 
get  the  performance  over.  But  when  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  believing  himself  to  be  alone,  he  seemed  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  his  improvisations. 

The  only  person  with  whom  he  could  discuss  his  musical 
taste  was  his  aunt,  Mme.  E.  A.  Alexeiev.  Her  knowledge 
of  instrumental  music  was  limited,  but  she  could  advance 
her  nephew's  acquaintance  with  vocal — especially  operatic 
— music.  Thanks  to  her,  he  learnt  to  know  the  whole  of 
Don  Giovanni^  and  was  never  tired  of  reading  the  pianoforte 
score. 

"The  music  of  Don  fuanl^  he  wrote  in  1878,  "was  the 
first  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  It  awoke  a 
spiritual  ecstasy  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  fruit  By  its 
help  I  penetrated  into  that  world  of  artistic  beauty  where 
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only  great  genius  abides.  It  is  due  to  Mozart  that  I 
devoted  my  life  to  music.  He  gave  the  first  impulse  to  my 
efforts,  and  made  me  love  it  above  all  else  in  the  world." 

But  although  Tchaikovsky  shrank  from  sharing  his 
deeper  musical  emotions  with  anyone,  he  was  quite  willing 
to  take  part  with  those  who  regarded  music  as  a  mere 
recreation.  He  sang  bravura  airs  with  a  facility  of  vocalisa- 
tion diXiy  prima  donna  might  have  envied.  Once  he  learnt, 
with  his  aunt,  the  exceedingly  florid  duet  in  Sefniramide, 
and  sang  the  soprano  part  admirably.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  wonderful  natural  shake. 

About  this  time  one  of  his  most  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties first  showed  itself:  his  docih'ty  and  compliance  to  the 
opinions  of  others  on  all  questions  save  those  concerned 
with  music.  Here  he  would  brook  no  interference.  In 
spite  of  any  attempts  to  influence  his  judgment  in  this 
respect,  he  adhered  to  his  own  views  and  followed  only  his 
own  inward  promptings.  In  all  other  matters  he  was 
malleable  as  wax. 


V 

Tchaikovsky's  school  life  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  his 
subsequent  career.  The  period  between  1852-1859  reveals 
to  us  not  so  much  the  evolution  of  an  artist,  as  that  of  an 
amiable,  but  mediocre,  official,  of  whom  scarcely  a  trace 
was  to  be  found  some  five  years  later. 

The  biographical  material  of  this  period  is  necessarily 
very  scanty,  being  limited  to  the  somewhat  hazy  re- 
miniscences of  his  relatives  and  school  friends.  Naturally 
enough  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  take  notes  of  the 
comings  and  goings  of  a  very  ordinary  young  man. 

Among  the  masters  and  pupils  at  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence no  one  seems  to  have  exercised  any  lasting 
influence,  moral  or  intellectual,  upon  Tchaikovsky. 
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He  was  studious  and  capable.     Many  of  his  studies  in- 
terested him,  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  schoolmates, 
could  recall  one  particular  subject  in  which  he  had  won  dis- 
tinction.    On  the  other  hand,  mathematics  alone  seem  to  . 
have  offered  any  serious  difficulty  to  him. 

The  scholars  of  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  upper  middle  classes,  consequently 
Tchaikovsky  found  himself  from  the  first  among  his  social 
equals.  His  final  year  was  not  especially  brilliant,  but, 
besides  the  composer  himself,  it  included  the  poet  Apukhtin 
ind  the  famous  lawyer  Gerard. 

According  to  the  latter's  account,  the  scholars  of  that 
jrear  aimed  high.  All  took  a  keen  interest  in  literature. 
Even  the  lower  forms  possessed  a  school  magazine,  to 
which  Apukhtin.  Maslov,  Aertel,  Gerard,  and  Tchaikovsky 
were  contributors,  A  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  our 
Porm."  ver>-  smartly  written,  emanated — so  Maslov  says — 
irom  Tchaikovsky's  pen. 

Among  the  ccmposer's  schoolfellows  Vladimir  Stepano- 
■vich  AdaniDv  takes  the  first  place.     Although  they  spent 
but  a  few  z:-r.:hi  in  the  same  class,  the  mutual  attraction 
^vas  so  5tr:rr   th^.:  they  remained  intimate  friends  until 
death  severtri    the   connection.     Acanr.ov    was   a   typical 
scholar  o:  the  JLir::--Aorkins  kind,  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
liad  aesthet: :  s^piritijns  and  tastes.     He  -.va^  a  passionate 
lover  of  zii.z^r^  -^r.z  very  find  of  rr.M^.z.  althoj^h  he  never 
became  mir;   zr^r.    an    incinerent  an;atjjr  sin^'er.     The 
friends  cfi^r:  vir.t  t:gether  to  the  Italian  Opera.    Acanr-.ov 
eft  the  sii::.:-:    -rfth  a  gold  meca:  ani  rose  rapiciy  to  a 
ligh    p:=.ie    _-:    the    Ministr/  of  Justice.     His   prerr.aty- 
!eath    :.*:    :• —    -xrs^    a    severe    blo.v  to   Tchaikovsky,  f.r 
kdarrc^  v-^5   cr-e   -f  the  few  intiniate  friends  to  wh.n.  :.n 
ired  ti  '.'.TZtz-t  h.-.s  artistic  aspiraf.ons. 
AvSc'r.-'    v-.c   carr.e  to  school  in  18:3^^ -■"•^-    *«   ■ 
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youthful  prodigy.  His  poetical  gifts  were  already  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  his  comrades,  but  of  the  outer  world 
He  possessed  the  same  personal  charm  as  Tchaikovsky, 
but  was  far  more  sophisticated  and  self-conscious.  The 
universal  admiration  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  the 
interest  of  such  writers  as  Tourgeniev  and  Fet,  tended  to 
encourage  his  vanity.  The  path  to  fame  lay  clearly  before 
him. 

Apukhtin's  tendencies  were  decidedly  sceptical.  He  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  Tchaikovsky.  Their  temperaments 
were  radically  different  But  both  loved  poetry,  and 
shared  that  delicate  "  flair "  for  all  that  is  choice — ^that 
mysterious  "something"  which  draws  artists  together,  no 
matter  when  or  where  they  chance  to  meet  The  contrast 
in  all  other  respects  only  served  to  open  new  horizons  to 
both  and  draw  the  bonds  of  friendship  closer. 

As  a  friend  and  schoolmate,  Tchaikovsky  displayed  the 
same  qualities  which  distinguished  him  as  a  child  at 
Votinsk.  Now,  as  subsequently  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
at  the  Conservatoires  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  through- 
out Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic,  we  watch  him  drawing 
all  hearts  towards  himself,  while  the  circle  of  his  friendships 
was  constantly  widening. 

By  the  time  he  passed  out  of  the  preparatory  classes, 
his  ideal  faith  in  the  order  of  things  was  shaken.  He 
no  longer  worked  with  a  kind  of  religious  fervour  for 
work's  sake.  Henceforward  he  did  just  what  was  necessary 
to  avoid  punishment  and  to  enable  him  to  qualify  for  an 
ofKcial  post,  without  any  real  interest  in  the  work.  As  to 
music,  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  circle,  had  any  confidena 
in  an  artistic  career.  He  scarcely  realised  in  what  direction 
he  was  drifting ;  yet  with  the  change  from  youth  to  man- 
hood came  also  the  desire  to  taste  the  pleasures  and 
excitements  of  life.  The  future  appeared  to  him  as  an 
endless  festival,  and  as  nothing  had  come,  so  far,  to  mar 
his  happiness,  he  gave  him^f  up  to  this  delightful  illusioa 
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With  an  impulsive  temperament,  he  took  life  easily:  a 
£^ood-natured,  careless  young  man,  unencumbered  by  serious 
aspirations  or  intentions. 

In  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  mother's  death,  the 
family  life  of  the  Tchaikovskys  underwent  great  changes. 

Ilia  Tchaikovsky  was  a  good  father,  but  he  did  not 
understand  the  education  of  the  younger  children.  Realis- 
ing this  fact — and  partly  because  he  found  his  loneliness 
unbearable — he  now  resolved  to  share  the  home  of  his 
brother,  Peter  Petrovich  Tchaikovsky. 

Peter  Petrovich  was  a  white-haired  man  of  seventy, 
every  inch  a  soldier,  who  had  seen  many  campaigns,  and 
bore  many  honourable  scars.  He  was  exceedingly  re- 
ligious, and  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  had  led  a  life 
devoted  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  warfare.  He  might  have 
belonged  to  some  mediaeval  order  of  knighthood.  Stern 
towards  himself,  he  demanded  blind  obedience  from  his 
wife  and  children ;  when  he  found  that  they  did  not 
respond  to  his  influence,  he  shut  himself  apart  in  grim 
disapproval  and  wrote  endless  tracts  on  mystical  subjects. 
Madame  Peter  Tchaikovsky,  although  a  little  in  awe 
of  her  husband,  permitted  her  children  to  enjoy  all  the 
amusements  natural  to  their  age — balls,  concerts,  and  other 
worldly  dissipations.  The  young  people  of  both  families 
led  a  merry,  careless  existence  until  the  spring  of  1858, 
when  Ilia  Tchaikovsky,  thanks  to  his  over-confidence  in 
humanity,  suddenly  lost  his  entire  fortune  and  was 
obliged  in  his  declining  days  to  seek  a  new  appointment. 
Fortunately  this  was  forthcoming  and,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Technological  Institute,  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  A  married  sister-in-law 
Elizabeth  Schobert,  and  her  family,  now  joined  the  Tchai- 
kovsky household,  established  in  the  official  residence  that 
went  with  the  new  appointment 
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On  May  13th  (2Sth),  1859,  Peter  IHch  left  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence  and  entered  the  Ministry  of  Justice  as 
a  first-class  clerk.  This  event,  which  would  have  nieant 
so  much  to  any  other  young  man,  signified  little  to 
Tchaikovsky.  He  did  not  take  his  new  work  seriously, 
although  he  had  no  presentiment  of  his  future  destiny. 
How  little  his  official  occupations  really  interested  him 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  few  months  after  he  had 
changed  his  vocation  he  could  not  remember  the  nature  of 
his  work  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  only  recollected 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  of  "  something  rather  un- 
usual that  seemed  to  flash  from  his  eyes."  Twenty-five 
years  later  Tchaikovsky  met  this  man  again  in  the  person 
of  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  Volkov. 

One  "  traditional "  anecdote,  and  the  brief  history  of 
Peter  Ilich  as  an  official  is  complete.  He  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  signed  document  from  the  chief  of  his 
department,  but  on  his  way  to  deliver  it  he  stopped  to 
talk  with  someone,  and  in  his  absence  of  mind  never 
noticed  that,  while  talking,  he  kept  tearing  off  scraps  of 
the  paper  and  chewing  them — a  trick  he  alv^ys  had  with 
theatre  tickets  or  programmes.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  re-copy  the  document  and,  however  unpleasant,  to 
face  his  chief  for  a  fresh  signature. 

Tchaikovsky  delighted  in  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the 
country.  In  winter  the  theatre  was  his  chief  amusement, 
especially  the  French  play,  the  ballet,  and  the  Italian 
opera.  He  was  particularly  fascinated  by  ballets  of  Ac 
fantastic  or  fairy  order,  and  gradually  came  to  value  more 
and  more  the  art  of  dancing. 

The  acting  of  Adelaide  Ristori  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  Tchaikovsky.  His  greatest  admiration, 
however,  was  for  the  singer  Lagroua.  She  was  not  a 
beautiful  woman,  but,  in  the  part  of  Norma,  she  displayed 
such  tragic  pathos,  such  plastic  art,  that  she  was  vw>rthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  greatest  actresses. 
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I  i860  Tchaikovsky's  youngest  sister  and  constant 
panion,  Alexandra  Ilinichna,  was  married  to  Leo  Vas- 
nch  Davidov,  and  went  to  live  in  the  Government  of 
r.  During  the  following  year  several  other  members 
ic  family  went  out  into  the  world,  so  that  the  cheerful 
ly  life  came  to  an  end,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy  crept 

the  remainder  of  the  household. 

t  this  period  Tchaikovsky's  attitude  to  his  father  and 
lunts  was  slightly  egotistical  and  contemptuous.     This 

only  a  passing  phase.  He  was  not  actually  wanting 
flection  for  his  own  people,  but  was  simply  bored  in 
-  society.  At  this  age  he  could  not  endure  a  quiet  life 
Dme. 

nder  such  auspices  dawned  the  year  1861,  destined  to 
gyrate  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Tchaikovsky. 


Part  II 


I 


jA  T  this  time  there  were  two  music  masters  at  the 
/^L        School  of  Jurisprudence.     Karel,  who  taught 

/ — ^  the  piano,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Bekker, 
^       ^L.  and  Lx>makin,  the  professor  of  singing. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Tchaikovsky  ever  took  lessons 
with  Karel.  With  Bekker  he  did  learn  for  a  time,  but  the 
lessons  made  no  impression  upon  his  memory. 

The  singing  lessons  he  received  from  Lomakin  amounted 
to  little  more  than  choral  practices.  Lomakin  was  a  very 
competent  man,  who  brought  the  school  choir  to  a  pitdi 
of  perfection;  but  he  had  not  time  to  train  individual 
voices,  consequently  he  exercised  no  direct  influence  on 
Tchaikovsky,  although  he  observed  his  beautiful  soprano 
voice  and  his  great  talent  for  music. 

Besides  these  masters,  Tchaikovsky  took  piano  lessons 
at  home  from  Rudolf  Kiindinger. 

Kiindinger  had  come  to  Russia  at  eighteen,  and  de- 
lighted the  public  of  St  Petersburg  by  his  brilliant 
virtuosity.  Having  attracted  many  pupils,  he  settled  in 
Petersburg.  In  1855  the  elder  Tchaikovsky  engaged  him 
to  teach  his  son.  Kiindinger  afterwards  regretted  that  he 
kept  no  record  of  these  lessons.  The  boy  struck  him  as 
talented,  but  nothing  made  him  suspect  the  germ  of  a 
great  composer.  One  thing  which  impressed  Kiindinger 
was  his  remarkable  power  of  improvisation.  Another  was 
his  fine  feeling  for  harmony.   Kiindinger  would  often  show 
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his  pupil  his  own  compositions,  and  accept  his  sugges- 
tions as  regards  harmony,  finding  them  invariably  to  the 
point,  although  at  that  time  Tchaikovsky  knew  nothing  of 
the  theory  of  music. 

His  father  consulted  Kiindinger  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  his  son  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  The 
teacher's  advice  was  directly  to  the  contrary.  "  I  had  to 
take  into  consideration  the  wretched  status  of  a  pro- 
fessional musician  in  Russia  at  that  time/'  said  Kiindinger 
afterwards;  "besides  I  had  no  real  faith  in  Peter  Ilich's 
gift  for  music." 

If  such  specialists  as  Lomakin  and  Kiindinger  saw 
nothing  phenomenal  in  Tchaikovsky,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  others  should  have  failed  to  do  so.  His  school 
friends  valued  his  musical  talents,  but  were  far  from 
suspecting  him  to  be  a  future  celebrity.  His  relations, 
especially  his  sisters  and  cousins,  thought  his  improvisation 
of  dance  music  a  pleasant  accomplishment,  but  otherwise 
r^^rded  his  music  as  "  useless  trifling."  His  father,  alone, 
took  the  matter  at  all  seriously.  He  engaged  a  good 
teacher,  and  encouraged  his  son  to  study  steadily.  In  a 
word,  he  did  all  that  a  man  could  do,  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  music  and  musicians. 

Tchaikovsky  had  only  one  morning  and  two  evenings  in 
the  week  in  which  he  was  free  to  devote  himself  to  music. 
Consequently  he  had  no  opportunity  of  grounding  himself 
in  the  art.  When  and  how  could  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  symphonic  masterpieces  of  the  great  German 
composers?  Symphony  concerts  were  then  rare  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  future  composer  had  no  alternative  but 
to  study  these  works  in  pianoforte  arrangements.  But  such 
music  was  expensive  and  beyond  his  slender  means.  This 
explains  why  his  musical  knowledge  was  so  limited  at 
that  time.  We  cannot  say  how  many  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Schubert  he  knew  prior  to  1861  ; 
it  is  certain  that  his  knowledge  was  not  half  so  extensive 
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as  that  of  any  good  amateur  of  the  present  day.  For 
instance,  he  knew  nothing  of  Schumann,  nor  the  numba 
and  keys  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  He  frequented  tiie 
Italian  Opera,  which  was  his  sole  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
good  orchestra,  chorus,  and  first-rate  soloists.  Russian 
opera  was  then  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  only  went  to  hear  his 
favourite  work,  A  Life  for  the  Tsar.  AH  the  other  operas 
he  heard  were  sung  by  Italians.  To  these  artists  he  owed 
not  only  his  passion  for  Don  fuan  and  Freischuis,  but  also 
his  acquaintance  with  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and 
Verdi,  for  whom  he  had  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 

During  the  fifties  the  celebrated  singing  master  Picdoli 
was  living  in  Petersburg.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  births 
who  had  come  to  the  Russian  capital  some  ten  yean 
earlier  and  settled  there.  His  wife  was  a  friend  of  Alex- 
andra Schobert,  and  in  this  way  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Tchaikovskys.  Although  nearly  fifty,  he  was 
very  intimate  with  Peter,  who  was  but  seventeen.  Bat 
as  to  Piccioli's  real  age,  no  one  knew  the  truth,  for  he  ke|it 
it  dark.  He  certainly  dyed  his  hair  and  painted  his  face; 
and  cruel  tongues  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  would 
never  see  seventy  again,  and  that  he  kept  at  the  back  of 
his  head  a  small  apparatus  for  smoothing  out  his  wrinklei 
I  remember  how,  as  children,  my  brother  Anatol  and  I 
took  great  pains  to  discover  this  apparatus,  and  how  we 
finally  decided  it  must  be  concealed  somewhere  under  his 
collar.  As  regards  music,  Piccioli  gave  utterance  to  sudi 
violently  fanatical  views  and  convictions,  and  knew  so  wdl 
how  to  defend  them  with  persuasive  eloquence,  that  he 
could  have  won  over  even  a  less  pliant  nature  than  that  of 
Tchaikovsky.  He  acknowledged  only  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Verdi.  He  scorned  and  hated  with  equal 
thoroughness  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the  works 
of  Bach,  A  Life  for  the  Tsar,  and  all  the  rest.  Outside 
the  creations  of  the  great  Italian  melodists  he  admitted  no 
music  whatever.     In  spite  of  his  eloquence,  the    Italian 
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luld  not  win  over  Tchaikovsky  heart  and  soul  to  his  way 
■  thinking,  because  the  latter  was  not  given  to  partiality, 
id  also  because  his  own  musical  tastes  were  already 
'miy  implanted,  and  could  not  be  so  easily  modified, 
e  carried  within  him  an  Olympia  of  his  own,  to  the 
nties  of  which  he  did  homage  with  all  his  soul.  Never- 
leless,  the  friendship  between  himself  and  Piccioli  re- 
ined unbroken,  and  to  this  he  owed,  in  a  great  measure, 
is  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the  Italian 
peratic  school. 

Since  1850  Tchaikovsky's  talent  as  a  composer  had  only 
•und  expression  in  improvisations  for  the  piano.  Although 
:  had  composed  a  good  many  valses,  polkas,  and  "Reveries 
»  Salon,"  which  were  probably  no  worse  than  similar 
eces  invented  by  his  "  composer "  friends,  he  could  not 
-ing  himself  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper — perhaps  from 
recessive  modesty,  perhaps  from  pride.  Once  only  did  he 
rite  out  a  song,  composed  to  words  by  the  poet  Fet :  "My 
^nius,  my  angel,  my  friend,"  a  mere  empty  amateur 
Fusion.  Yet,  as  time  passed,  his  musical  consciousness, 
s  realisation  of  his  true  vocation,  undoubtedly  increased. 
ater  in  life  he  said,  that  even  at  school,  the  thought 
"  becoming  a  composer  haunted  him  incessantly,  but, 
eling  that  no  one  in  his  circle  had  any  faith  in  his  talents, 
^  seldom  mentioned  the  subject.    Occasionally  he  made 

prophetic  utterance.  Once,  about  the  close  of  1862, 
>on  after  he  had  joined  the  classes  at  the  Conservatoire, 
e  was  talking  to  his  brother  Nicholas.  Nicholas,  who 
as  one  of  those  who  did  not  approve  of  his  brother's  wish 
>  study  music,  held  forth  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  he 
aid  not  the  genius  of  a  Glinka,  and  that  the  wretched  lot 
f  a  mediocre  musician  was  not  an  enviable  one.  At  first 
^eter  llich  made  no  reply,  but  as  they  were  parting  he  said : 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  turn  out  a  Glinka,  but  one  thing 

can  assure  you — you  will  be  proud  some  day  to  own  me 
IS  a  brother.''    The  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the  tone  in  which 
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he  spoke  these  words,  were  never  forgotten  by  Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky. 

The  slowness  and  unproductiveness  of  Tchaikovskys 
musical  development  in  the  fifties  was  closely  connected 
with  his  frivolous  mode  of  life.  His  nature^ — in  realitj^ 
lovable  and  accessible  to  all — and  his  fertile  genius  seemed 
both  hushed  in  a  profound  slumber;  but  at  the  moment 
of  his  awakening,  his  musical  gifts  as  well  as  all  his  other 
good  qualities  simultaneously  reappeared.  With  the  super- 
ficial amateur  vanished  also  the  mere  society  man ;  wtth 
the  strenuous,  zealous  inquirer  returned  also  the  tender, 
grateful  son,  the  kind  and  thoughtful  brother* 

The  change  took  place  quite  unobserved.  It  is  dtfficiilt 
to  give  the  exact  moment  of  its  commencement,  for  it  was 
not  preceded  by  any  important  events.  Undoubtedly,  it 
may  be  observed  as  early  as  1861,  when  Peter  Ilich  tx^an 
once  more  to  think  of  an  artistic  career  and  entered  into 
closer  relationship  with  his  family,  striving  to  find  at  home 
that  satisfaction  for  his  higher  spiritual  need^,  which  he 
had  failed  to  discover  in  his  previous  way  of  living.  He 
had  grown  weary  of  an  easy-going  life,  and  the  d^ire  to 
start  afresh  made  itself  increasingly  felt  He  began  to 
be  afraid  lest  he  mtght  be  overwhelmed  in  this  sloogii 
of  a  petty,  useless,  and  vicious  existence.  In  the  niid5t 
of  this  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  there  came  over  him— 
so  he  said — moments  of  agonising  despair.  Whether 
satiety  came  to  him  from  some  unknown  event  in  his  lifc 
or  whether  it  gradually  crept  into  his  soul,  no  one  can  tril, 
for  he  passed  through  these  heavy  hours  alone.  These 
around  him  only  observed  the  change  when  it  had  ali«acly 
taken  place,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  had  gladdened  his 
spiritual  vision. 

In  a  letter  to  his  newly- married  sister  Alexandra, 
written  in  March,  1861,  he  speaks  of  an  incident  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  his  musical 
career.     His   father,  on   his  own  initiative,  had    actuaU|, 
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Ilich  in  our  life  from  that  hour;  for  he  was  all  this»  and  our 
friend  and  comrade  besides.  All  we  thought  and  felt  we 
could  tell  him  without  any  fear  lest  it  would  fail  to  interest 
him.  His  influence  upon  us  was  unbounded.  We,  on  onr 
side,  became  the  first  care  and  aim  of  his  life.  We  three 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  family  within  the  family.  A  year 
later  Peter  wrote  to  his  sister: — 

"  My  attachment  to  these  little  folk  grows  from  day  to 
day.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  feeling,  perhaps  the  best 
which  my  heart  has  known.  When  I  am  unhappy  I  have 
only  to  think  of  them,  and  my  life  seems  better  wortk 
living.  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  give  them  a  mothei's 
love  and  care.  ..." 


II 

In  spite  of  the  important  conversation  at  the  suppe^ 
table,  in  spite  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Peter  Ilid 
and  the  change  in  his  relations  towards  his  family,  his  lifc 
remained  externally  the  same.  He  kept  his  official  berd^ 
and  continued  to  go  into  society,  frequenting  dances  and 
theatres.  Of  all  the  pleasures  he  pursued,  of  all  the  desirei 
he  cherished,  only  one  remained  unfulfilled — a  tour  abroad 

But  now  even  this  wish  was  to  be  satisfied. 

An  old  friend  of  his  father's  had  to  go  abroad  on  busi- 
ness. As  he  was  no  linguist,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
companion  who  would  act  as  interpreter,  and  he  proposed 
that  Peter  Ilich  should  accompany  him  in  this  capacity 
Accordingly  in  June,  1861,  the  former  writes  to  his  sister:— 

"As  you  probably  have  heard  already,  I  am  to  go  abroal 
You  can  imagine  my  delight.  .  .  This  journey  seems  too* 
at  times  an  alluring,  unrealisable  dream.  I  shall  not  believe 
in  it  until  I  am  actually  on  the  steamer.  I — in  Paris!  Ii 
Switzerland  !     It  seems  ridiculous  to  think  of  it ! " 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  started  with  his  friend,  but  not  bf 
steamer. 
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Their  first  halting-place  was  Berlin.  In  those  days  every 
.ussian  considered  it  his  duty  to  run  down  this  city.  To 
lis  duty — or  rather  custom — Peter  Ilich  contributed  his 
ue.  After  he  had  visited  Kroll's,  and  a  dancing  saloon, 
id  seen  Offenbach's  OrpMe  aux  Enfers,  he  writes  with 
outhful  natvet^:  "  Now  we  know  our  Berlin  thoroughly, 
ad  have  had  enough  of  it ! " 

After  Berlin  came  Hamburg,  which  Tchaikovsky  found 
a  considerable  improvement."  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
id  not  please  him  at  all.  At  Ostend  they  stayed  three 
ays.  **  It  is  beautiful  here,"  he  wrote.  "  I  love  the  sea, 
specially  when  it  foams  and  roars,  and  these  last  days  it 
as  been  furious." 

Next  they  went  on  to  London.  "Our  visit  would  be 
ery  pleasant  were  it  not  for  the  anxiety  about  your 
ealth,"  he  wrote  to  his  father.  "  Your  letters  are  awaiting 
le  in  Paris,  and  my  heart  yearns  for  them,  but  we  must 
emain  here  a  few  days  longer.  London  is  very  interest- 
ig,  but  makes  a  gloomy  impression.  The  sun  is  seldom 
isible,  and  it  rains  all  the  time."  Here  Tchaikovsky 
eard  Patti  for  the  first  time,  and  although  later  in  life  she 
Lscinated  him,  now  he  could  see  "  nothing  particular "  in 
er. 

As  might  be  expected,  Paris  pleased  him  best  of  all  the 
iwns  he  visited.  Life  in  the  French  capital  he  found 
slightful.  The  six  weeks  which  he  spent  in  Paris  were 
le  culmination  of  his  pleasure  trip.  But  in  the  midst  of 
is  enjoyment  he  experienced  a  complete  disenchantment 
ith  his  travelling  companion.  After  a  series  of  painful 
tisunderstandings  they  separated,  and  Peter  Ilich  re- 
irned  to  Russia  alone  about  the  end  of  September. 

Intellectually  and  artistically,  Tchaikovsky  profited 
ttle  by  this  journey.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
msitive  he  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  to  all  such 
ipressions.  In  the  three  months  he  was  abroad  he  only 
rquired   one  positive   piece  of  information — where  one 
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could  derive  the  greatest  pleasure.  And  yet  his  journey 
was  not  altogether  wasted.  In  the  first  place,  it  brought 
home  to  him  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  own 
people.  He  missed  the  twins  most  of  all.  "Take  care^ 
father,  that  Toly  and  Modi^  are  not  idle."  "  Are  Toly  and 
Modi  working  well  ?  "  "  Don't  forget  to  tell  the  examiner 
that  Toly  and  Modi  are  prepared  for  the  upper  division,* 
so  runs  the  gist  of  his  letters. 

Secondly,  on  this  journey  he  learnt  to  realise  the  in- 
evitable end  of  an  idle  and  pleasure-seeking  life,  and  to 
recognise  that  it  led  to  nothing,  and  that  existence  held 
other  and  nobler  aims  than  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment 
The  various  distractions  of  Parisian  life  brought  about 
a  wholesome  reaction,  and  on  the  threshold  of  a  nev 
career  he  could  look  quietly  on  the  termination  of  his 
former  life,  conscious  only  of  an  ardent  desire  to  step  from 
the  shadow  into  God's  daylight. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  hii 
sister : — 

"  October  zyd  (Ncvtmbcr  4M),  i86t. 

**  What  shall  I  tell  you  about  my  journey  ?  It  is  better 
to  say  nothing.  If  ever  I  started  upon  a  colossal  piece  of 
folly,  it  was  this  same  trip  abroad.  You  remember  mj 
companion?  Well,  under  the  mask  of  bonhomie^  whidi 
made  me  believe  him  to  be  a  worthy  man,  was  concealed 
the  most  commonplace  nature.  You  can  imagine  if  it  was 
pleasant  to  spend  three  months  with  such  a  fellov- 
traveller.  Added  to  which  I  ran  through  more  monef 
than  I  could  afford  and  got  nothing  for  it  Do  you  sec 
what  a  fool  I  have  been  ?  But  do  not  scold  me.  I  hafe 
behaved  like  a  child — nothing  more.  .  .  .  You  know  I  have 
a  weakness  :  as  soon  as  I  have  any  money  I  squander  ittB 
pleasure.  It  is  vulgar,  wanting  in  good  sense — I  know  it 
— but  it  seems  in  my  nature.  Where  will  it  all  lead? 
What  can  I  hope  from  the  future?  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of.     I  know  there  will  come  a  time  when  I  shall  no  longer 

1  DiminatiYes  of  Anatol  and  Modeite. 
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ible  to  fight  against  the  difficulties  of  life.  Until  then 
ill  do  all  I  can  to  enjoy  it  For  the  last  fortnight  all 
gone  badly  with  me ;  my  official  work  has  been  very 
.  Money  vanishes  like  smoke.  In  love — no  luck.  But 
jtter  time  will  come  soon. 

P.S. — I  have  begun  to  study  thorough-bass,  and  am 
dng  good  progress.  Who  knows,  perhaps  in  three 
rs'  time  you  will  be  hearing  my  opera  and  singing  my 
s." 

Ill 

*he  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  process  of  Tchai- 
skys  transformation  from  a  smart  Government  official 

society  dandy  into  a  musical  student  lies  in  the  fact 
:,  with  all  its  apparent  suddenness  and  irrevocableness, 
•e  was  nothing  hasty  or  emotional  about  the  proceed- 
Not  once,  by  word  or  deed,  can  we  discern  that  he 
rished  any  idea  of  future  renown.  He  scaled  no  rugged 
jhts,  he  put  forth  no  great  powers ;  but  every  move  in 
new  career  was  carefully  considered,  steadily  resolved 
n,  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  firmly 
kblished.  His  peace  of  mind  and  confidence  were  so 
It  that  they  seemed  part  of  his  environment,  and  all 
Irances  and  difficulties  vanished  of  their  own  accord 

left  the  way  open  to  him. 

Tie  psychological  aspect  of  this  transformation,  the 
lictic  side  of  the  conflict  which  he  sustained  for  over  two 
rs,  must  always  remain  unrevealed  ;  not  because  his 
'espondence  at  this  time  was  scanty,  but  because  Peter 
h  maintained  a  jealous  guard  over  the  secrets  of  his 
ar  and  spiritual  life  in  which  no  stranger  was  permitted 
ntermeddle.  He  chose  to  go  through  the  dark  hours 
le,  and  remained  outwardly  the  same  serene  and  cheer- 
young  man  as  before.  But  if  this  reincarnation  was 
:e  ordinary  in  its  process,  it  was  the  more  radical  and 
isive. 
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Tchaikovsky's  situation  is  very  clearly  shown  in  four 
letters  written  to  his  sister  about  this  period,  each  letter 
corresponding  with  one  of  the  four  phases  of  his  evolutioa 
These  letters  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  chief  psychologi- 
cal moments  of  these  two  eventful  years  of  his  life. 

The  first,  dated  October  23rd  (November  4th),  1861,  has 
been  already  quoted.  Tchaikovsky  just  mentions  in  the 
postscript  that  he  has  b^un  his  musical  studies  as  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whatever — and  that  in  itself  is  veiy 
enlightening.  At  that  moment  his  harmony  lessons  with 
Zaremba  were  only  a  detail  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  as  were  the  Italian  conversation  lessons  he  was 
taking  at  the  same  time.  His  chief  interest  was  still  his 
official  career,  and  most  of  his  leisure  was  still  given  up  to 
social  enjoyment  The  second  letter  shows  matters  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Although  only 
written  a  few  weeks  later,  it  puts  his  musical  studies  in  a 
new  light.  On  December  4th  (i6th),  1861,  Tchaikovsky 
writes: — 

"  I  am  getting  on  well.  I  hope  soon  to  get  a  rise,  and  be 
appointed  *  clerk  for  special  duty.*  I  shall  get  an  additional 
twenty  roubles  to  my  salary  and  less  work.  God  grant  it 
may  come  to  pass !  .  .  .  I  think  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  have  begun  to  study  the  theory  of  music  with 
success.  You  will  agree  that,  with  my  rather  exceptional 
talents  (1  hope  you  will  not  mistake  this  for  bragging),  it 
seems  foolish  not  to  try  my  chances  in  this  direction.  I 
only  dread  my  own  easy-going  nature.  In  the  end  my 
indolence  will  conquer :  but  if  not,  I  promise  you  that  I 
shall  do  something.     Luckily  it  is  not  yet  too  late." 

Between  the  second  and  third  letters  eight  months 
elapsed.  During  this  period  Peter  llich  had  to  refute  his 
self-condemnation  as  regards  indolence,  and  to  prove  that 
it  actually  "  was  not  yet  too  late  *'  to  accomplish  something. 

1  recollect  having  made  two  discoveries  at  this  time 
which  filled   me  with  astonishment.     The  first  was  that 
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the  two  ideas  "brother  Peter"  and  "work"  were  not 
necessarily  opposed ;  the  second,  that  besides  pleasant 
and  interesting  music,  there  existed  another  kind,  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  and  wearisome,  which  appeared  never- 
theless to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two.  I  still 
remember  with  what  persistency  Peter  Ilich  would  sit  at 
the  piano  for  hours  together  playing  the  most  "abomin- 
able "  and  "  incomprehensible "  preludes  and  fugues.  .  .  . 
My  astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when  he  informed  me 
he  was  writing  exercises.  It  passed  my  understanding 
that  so  charming  a  pastime  as  music  should  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  mathematical  problems  we 
loathed.  Outwardly  Peter  Ilich's  life  underwent  one 
remarkable  change.  Of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
he  now  only  kept  up  with  Apukhtin  and  Adamov. 

Besides  his  work  for  Zaremba's  classes,  Tchaikovsky 
devoted  many  hours  to  the  study  of  the  classical  com- 
posers. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  official  work  still  re- 
mained the  chief  aim  of  his  existence.  During  the  summer 
of  1862  he  was  more  attentive  to  his  official  duties  than 
before,  because  in  the  autumn  a  desirable  vacancy  was 
expected  to  occur,  to  which  he  had  every  claim,  so  that 
it  was  important  to  prove  to  his  chief,  by  extra  zeal  and 
diligence,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  post.  His  labour 
v^as  wasted ;  the  place  was  not  bestowed  upon  him.  His 
indignation  at  being  "  passed  over  "  knew  no  bounds,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  incident  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 
The  last  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  bureaucratic  world 
snapped  under  the  strain  of  this  act  of  "injustice." 

Meanwhile  several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  family 
life  of  the  Tchaikovskys.  Their  aunt  Madame  Schobert 
lad  left  them.  Nicholas  had  received  an  appointment  in 
ihe  provinces.  Hyppolite  was  in  the  navy  and  had  been 
^nt  on  a  long  voyage.  The  family  was  now  reduced  to 
bur  members — the  father,  Peter  Ilich,  and  the  twins.    The 
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latter,  deprived  of  their  aunt* s  care,  found  in  their  brother 
more  than  ever  both  a  tutor  and  a  guardian. 

Tchaikovsky's  third  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  September 
lOth  (22nd),  1862,  brings  us  to  a  still  more  advanced 
phase  of  his  transformation.  His  official  work  has  now 
taken  quite  a  subordinate  position,  while  music  is  regarded 
as  his  speciality  and  life-work,  not  only  by  himself,  but  b)* 
all  his  relatives. 

"I  have  entered  the  newly-opened  Conservatoire,"  he 
says,  "and  the  course  begins  in  a  few  days.  As  you 
know,  I  have  worked  hard  at  the  theory  of  music  during 
the  past  year,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
sooner  or  later  I  shall  give  up  my  present  occupation  for 
music.  Do  not  imagine  I  dream  of  being  a  great  artist 
...  I  only  feel  I  must  do  the  work  for  which  I  have  a 
vocation.  Whether  I  become  a  celebrated  composer,  or 
only  a  struggling  teacher — *tis  all  the  same.  In  any  case 
my  conscience  will  be  clear,  and  I  shall  no  longer  have 
any  right  to  grumble  at  my  lot.  Of  course,  I  shall  not 
resign  my  present  position  until  I  am  sure  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  clerk,  but  a  musician." 

He  had  relinquished  social  gaiety.  "  I  always  have  my 
midday  meal  at  home,"  he  wrote  at  this  time, ''  and  in  the 
evening  I  often  go  to  the  theatre  with  father,  or  play  cards 
with  him."  Soon  he  had  not  even  leisure  for  such  dis- 
tractions. His  musical  studies  were  not  restricted  to  two 
classes  in  the  week,  but  began  to  absorb  almost  all  his 
time.  Besides  which  he  began  to  make  new  friends  at 
the  Conservatoire — mostly  professional  musicians — with 
whom  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  leisure. 

Among  these,  Laroche  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
Tchaikovsky's  artistic  and  intimate  life  that  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  of  his  personality  before  proceeding 
further. 

Hermann  Laroche,  the  well-known  musical  writer  and 
critic,  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  13th  (25th),  1845. 
His  father,  a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  was  established  in  that 
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y  as  a  French  teacher.  His  mother  was  a  highly  edu- 
ted  woman,  and  was  careful  to  make  her  son  an  accom- 
ished  linguist  His  musical  talent  was  displayed  at  an 
rly  age.  At  ten  he  had  already  composed  a  march  and 
I  overture.     He  began  his  systematic  musical  education 

i860,  at  Moscow,  under  the  guidance  of  Dubuque.  At 
•St  he  wished  to  be  a  virtuoso,  but  his  teachers  persuaded 
im  to  relinquish  the  idea,  because  his  hands  were  not 
lited  to  the  piano,  and  they  laid  more  stress  on  his  talent 
)r  composing. 

When  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  the  autumn  of 
862,  Laroche  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  musical 
:nowledge,  and  was  also  a  highly  educated  and  well-read 
ro\ing  man. 

Tchaikovsky  and  Laroche  met  for  the  first  time  in 
3ctober,  1862,  at  the  class  of  the  professor  of  pianoforte, 
ierke.  Hermann  Laroche  was  then  seventeen  years  of 
ige.  The  important  results  of  this  friendship  in  Tchai- 
£Ovsky*s  after-life  will  be  seen  as  this  book  proceeds ;  at 
he  outset  its  importance  was  threefold.  In  the  first  place, 
le  found  in  this  fellow-student,  who  was  far  better  versed 
n  musical  literature  than  himself,  an  unofficial  guide  and 
nentor;  secondly,  Laroche  was  the  first  critic  of  Tchai- 
:ovsky's  school  compositions — the  first  and  also  the  most 
nfluential,  for,  from  the  beginning,  Peter  Ilich  placed  the 
p'eatest  confidence  in  his  judgment ;  and  thirdly,  Laroche 
upplanted  all  former  intimacies  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  and 
>ecame  his  dearest  companion  and  friend.  The  variety  of 
lis  interests,  the  keenness  of  his  critical  judgments,  his  un- 
iiling  liveliness  and  wit,  made  the  hours  of  leisure  which 
'chaikovsky  now  spent  with  him  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
ble ;  while  Laroche's  inexperience  of  the  practical  side 
f  life,  and  his  helplessness  in  his  relations  with  others, 
Tiused  Tchaikovsky  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  and  advising  his  friend  in  return. 

Early  in    1863  Tchaikovsky  resigned  his  place  in  the 
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Ministry  of  Justice,  and  resolved  to  give  himself  ap 
entirely  to  music.  His  material  prospects  were  not  brig^ 
His  father  could  give  him  board  and  lodging;  the  rest  he 
must  earn  for  himself  But  his  will  was  firm,  for  by  tUi 
time  his  self-confidence  and  love  of  his  art  had  taken  finn 
root. 

The  fourth  and  last  letter  to  his  sister,  which  sets  forth 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  give  up  his  official 
appointment,  reveals  altogether  a  new  man. 

''ApHl  x^th  (ly/k),  1863. 

"  Dear  Sasha,— From  your  letter  which  reached  father 
to-day,  I  perceive  that  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  my 
situation  and  regard  with  some  mistrust  the  step  I  have 
decided  to  take.  I  will  now  explain  to  you  more  fuUjr 
what  my  hopes  and  intentions  really  are.  My  musical 
talent — ^you  cannot  deny  it — is  my  only  one.  This  beioB 
so,  it  stands  to  reason  that  I  ought  not  to  leave  this  God- 
sent  gift  uncultivated  and  undeveloped.  For  this  reason  I 
began  to  study  music  seriously.  So  far  my  official  duties 
did  not  clash  with  this  work,  and  I  could  remain  in  (he 
Ministry  of  Justice.  Now,  however,  my  studies  grow  moie 
severe  and  take  up  more  time,  so  I  find  myself  compdkd 
to  give  up  one  or  the  other.  ...  In  a  word,  after  long 
consideration,  1  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  salary  and 
resign  my  post.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  intend 
to  get  into  debt,  or  ask  for  money  from  father,  whose 
circumstances  are  not  very  flourishing  just  now.  Certainly 
I  am  not  gaining  any  material  advantage.  But  first  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  small  post  in  the  Conservatoire  next 
season  (as  assistant  professor)  ;  secondly,  I  have  a  few 
private  lessons  in  view ;  and  thirdly — what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all — I  have  entirely  renounced  all  amusements 
and  luxuries,  so  that  my  expenditure  has  very  mud 
decreased.  Now  you  will  want  to  know  what  will  become 
of  me  when  I  have  finished  my  course.  One  thing  I  know 
for  certain.  I  shall  be  a  good  musician  and  shall  be  able 
to  earn  my  daily  bread.  The  professors  are  satisfied  with 
me,  and  say  that  with  the  necessary  zeal  I  shall  do  well 
I  do  not  tell  you  all  this  in  a  boastful  spirit  (it  is  not  my 
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nature),  only  in  order  to  speak  openly  to  you  without  any 
false  modesty.  I  cherish  a  dream ;  to  come  to  you  for 
a  whole  year  after  my  studies  are  finished  to  compose  a 
great  work  in  your  quiet  surroundings.  After  that — out 
into  the  world." 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  after  a  visit  to  Apukhtin,  Tchai- 
kovsky returned  to  Petersburg,  externally  and  inwardly 
a  changed  man.  His  hair  had  grown  long,  and  he  wore  a 
somewhat  shabby,  but  once  fashionable  coat,  a  relic  of  his 
"*  foppish  days " ;  so  that  in  the  new  Tchaikovsky  the 
former  Peter  Ilich  was  hardly  recognisable.  His  circum- 
stances at  this  time  were  not  brilliant  His  father  had 
taken  a  very  modest  lodging  in  Petersburg,  and  could 
give  his  son  nothing  but  bare  board  and  lodging.  To 
supply  his  further  needs,  Peter  Ilich  took  some  private 
teaching  which  Anton  Rubinstein  found  for  him.  These 
lessons  brought  in  about  fifty  roubles  a  month  (;^5). 

The  sacrifice  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life  did  not  in  the 
least  embitter  or  disturb  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  made 
light  of  his  poverty,  and  at  no  time  of  his  life  was  he  so 
cheerful  and  serene  as  now.  In  a  small  room,  which  only 
held  a  bed  and  a  writing-table,  he  started  bravely  on  his 
new,  laborious  existence,  and  there  he  spent  many  a  night 
in  arduous  work. 

IV 

Laroche  gives  the  following  account  of  the  years  Tchai- 
kovsky spent  at  the  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersburg  : — 

"  At  the  Conservatoire,  founded  by  Anton  Rubinstein  in 
1861,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand-Duchess  Helen, 
the  curriculum  consisted  of  the  following  subjects :  Choral 
Singing  (Lomakin  and  Dutsch),  Solo  Singing  (Frau  Nissen- 
Soloman),  Pianoforte  (Leschetitzky  and  Beggrov),  Violin 
(Wieniawsky),  Violoncello  (Schuberth),  and  Composition 
(Zaremba).  Of  all  these  subjects  Tchaikovsky  studied  the 
last  only. 
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"  Besides  the  direction  of  the  Conservatoire,  he  taugii 
the  piano,  and  his  class  was  the  desired  goal  of  evoj 
young  pianist  in  the  school,  for  although  the  other  pi0» 
fessors  (Gerke,  Dreyschock,  and  Leschetitzky)  had  ex- 
cellent reputations,  they  were  overshadowed  by  RuUb- 
stein's  fame  and  by  his  wonderful  playing.  In  his  daa, 
which  then  consisted  of  three  male  students  and  a  host  of 
women,  Rubinstein  would  often  set  the  most  comical  taski 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  he  made  his  pupils  piij 
Czemy's  "  Daily  Studies  "  in  every  key,  keeping  preosdf 
the  same  fingering  throughout  His  pupils  were  yetf 
proud  of  the  ordeals  they  were  made  to  undergo,  and  thdr 
narrations  aroused  the  envy  of  all  the  other  classes.  Asa 
teacher  of  theory  Anton  Rubinstein  was  just  the  opposile 
of  Zaremba.  While  the  latter  was  remarkably  doqueii^ 
the  former  was  taciturn  to  the  last  degree.  Rubinstria 
spoke  a  number  of  languages,  but  none  quite  correctly,  b 
Russian  he  often  expressed  himself  fluently  and  appropri- 
ately, but  his  grammar  was  sometimes  faulty,  which  i 
very  noticeable  in  his  exposition  of  a  theoretical  proUcn, 
demanding  logical  sequence.  Yet  it  was  remarkable  that 
this  deficiency  in  no  way  spoilt  his  lectures.  With  Zaremhi, 
all  was  systematic,  each  word  had  its  own  place.  With 
Rubinstein,  reigned  a  fascinating  disorder.  I  believe  that 
ten  minutes  before  the  lesson  he  did  not  know  what  he  i 
going  to  talk  about,  and  left  all  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  Although  the  literary  form  of  his  lectures 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  defied  all  criticism,  they  im- 
pressed us  deeply,  and  we  attended  them  with  great 
interest.  Rubinstein's  extraordinary  practical  knowlec^ 
his  breadth  of  view,  his  experience  as  a  composer — almost 
incredible  for  a  man  of  thirty — invested  his  words  with  as 
authority  of  which  we  could  not  fail  to  be  sensible.  Evea 
the  paradoxes  he  indulged  in,  which  sometimes  irritated 
and  sometimes  amused  us,  bore  the  stamp  of  genius  and 
thought.  As  I  have  said,  Rubinstein  had  no  system  what- 
ever. If  he  observed  in  the  course  of  a  lesson  that  he  was 
not  in  touch  with  his  pupils,  he  was  not  discouraged,  and 
always  discovered  some  new  way — as  also  in  his  pianoforte 
class — by  which  to  impart  some  of  his  original  ideas.  On 
one  occasion  he  set  Tchaikovsky  the  task  of  orchestrating 
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loven's  D  minor  sonata  in  four  different  ways.  Peter 
elaborated  one  of  these  arrangements,  introducing  the 
sh  horn  and  all  manner  of  unusual  accessories,  for 
I  the  master  reprimanded  him  severely.  I  must  add 
Rubinstein  was  sincerely  attached  to  Tchaikovsky, 
jgh  he  never  valued  his  genius  at  its  true  worth.  It 
:  difficult  to  understand  this,  because  Tchaikovsky's 
ic  growth  was  perfectly  normal  and  equal,  and  quite 
d  of  any  startling  developments.  His  work,  which 
jenerally  of  level  excellence,  lacked  that  brilliancy 
I  rejoices  the  astonished  teacher, 
ubinstein,  on  the  contrary,  cast  a  magic  spell  over 
kovsky.  The  pupil,  who  kept  his  complete  indepen- 
of  judgment,  and  even  made  fun  of  his  master's  lack 
jic  and  grammar  in  his  lectures,  contemplated,  not 
ut  bitterness,  his  mass  of  colourless  and  insipid  com- 
ons.  But  neither  the  peculiarities  of  the  teacher,  nor 
ver-increasing  weakness  of  his  works,  could  under- 
Tchaikovsky's  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  This  senti- 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  although  his  relations 
Anton  were  never  so  intimate  as  with  his  brother, 
)las  Rubinstein.  At  this  period  of  our  lives  Tchai- 
:y's  personal  respect  for  his  master  was  of  the  greatest 
e  to  him.  It  made  his  work  easier  and  gave  impulse 
;  powers.  Rubinstein  observed  his  pupil's  zeal,  and 
increasing  demands  upon  his  capacity  for  work.  But 
irder  the  tasks  set  him,  the  more  energetic  Tchaikov- 
»ecame.  Sometimes  he  spent  the  whole  night  upon 
score  he  wished  to  lay  before  his  insatiable  teacher 
e  following  day.  This  extraordinary  industry  does 
ppear  to  have  injured  his  health. 
de  silent  protest  Tchaikovsky  raised  against  Zaremba's 
xls  affected  in  a  lesser  degree  his  relations  with 
istein.  The  latter  had  grown  up  in  the  period 
hubert,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  recognised 
their  orchestra,  that  is,  the  orchestra  of  Beethoven, 
the  addition  of  three  trombones — natural  horns  and 
)ets  being  replaced  by  chromatic  ones.  We  young 
however,  were  enthusiasts  for  the  most  modem 
:hestras.  Tchaikovsky  was  familiar  with  this  style 
hestration  from  the  operas  of  Meyerbeer  and  Glinka. 
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le  of  Rubinstein's  most  urgent  desires  was  the  or- 

fttion  of  a  school  orchestra.     In  the  early  days  of 

jnservatoire,  however,  there  was  no  immediate  hope 

lising  this  wish.    Apart  from  the  numerous  violinists, 

ted  by  the  name  of  Wieniawsky,  there  were  few, 

the  first  year,  who  could  play  any  other  orchestral 

iiment  even  tolerably  well.     Rubinstein,  who  at  that 

had  no  great  income,  spent  at  least  1,500  roubles 

gratuitous  tuition  of  those  instruments  he  needed 

orchestra.      There   was    an    immediate   response 

those  who  were  enterprising.     Tchaikovsky  ex- 

a  wish  to  learn  the   flute.     He  studied  for  two 

and   became   a   satisfactory   second    flute   in    this 

stra.     On   one  occasion    he    took    part    in    a    flute 

Bt    of    Kuhlau*s   at    a    musical    evening    in   honour 

ladame  Clara  Schumann's  visit  to  Petersburg.     After- 

's,  finding  no  special  use  for  this  accomplishment,  he 

I  it  up  entirely. 

^Of  even  less  importance  were  the  organ  lessons  he  took 

\u,  time  from  the  famous  Heinrich  Stiehl.    The  majestic 

of  this  instrument,  heard  in  the  mystic  twilight  of 

I  empty  Lutheran  church  in  Petersburg,  made  a  pro- 

"  impression  upon  Tchaikovsky's  poetic  temperament. 

the   impression  was   fleeting ;    his   imagination    was 

cted  in  other  directions,  and  he  grew  more  and  more 

&te  from  the  works  of  Bach.     He  never  composed  a 

fie  piece  for  this  instrument." 


i 

n 

!*In  the  biography  of  an  artist,"  continues  Laroche, 
tide  by  side  with  his  individual  evolution,  the  close 
bervation  of  all  external  influences  with  which  he 
mes  in  contact  plays  an  important  part.  In  Tchaikov- 
jr's  case,  I  place  among  these  influences,  the  musical 
jertory  which  was  familiar  to  him,  and  such  composi- 
ns  as  he  specially  studied  or  cared  for.  During  the 
lole  of  his  time  at  the  Conservatoire,  especially  during 
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the  first  two  years,  I  was  constantly  with  him,  and  ai 
therefore  a  fair  judge  of  the  works  which  more  or  less  kl 
their  impress  upon  his  mind.  I  can  enumerate  alma 
all  the  compositions  we  played  together  during  his  fia 
year :  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony^  Schumann's  TUk 
Symphony^  his  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  Lohengm 
Tchaikovsky  grumbled  when  I  made  him  play  long  voa 
works  with  endless  recitatives,  which  became  very  wen 
some  on  the  piano,  but  the  beauty  of  the  more  connede 
parts  soon  re-awakened  his  enthusiasm.  Wagner  'gn 
him  the  least  pleasure.  He  simply  made  light  ofLoAet^ 
and  only  became  reconciled  to  the  whole  opera  much  laM 
in  life. 

"  One  day  he  remarked  fearlessly :  *  I  am  sure  of  til 
— Serov  has  more  talent  for  composition  than  Wagod 
Schumann's  Third  Symphony  and  Rubinstein's  *  0cm 
Symphony  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  him.  Lai 
on,  under  the  baton  of  the  composer,  our  enthusiasm  fori 
latter  continually  increased.  Many  readers  will  be  surprise 
to  hear  that  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  earliest  crazes  was  i 
Henri  Litolff — but  only  for  the  two  overtures,  Robesfkl^ 
and  Les  Girondistes,  I  can  say  without  exaggeration  th 
after  hearing  these  two  overtures  and  Meyerbeer's  Stt 
ensee,  Tchaikovsky  was  always  an  impassioned  lover  < 
programme  music.  In  his  early  overtures,  including  Rm^ 
and  Juliet,  the  influence  of  Litolff  is  easily  perceptili 
while  he  approached  Liszt — who  did  far  more  to  insfmeli 
young  generation — with  hesitation  and  mistrust  Durii 
his  student  years,  Orpheus  was  the  only  one  of  Lis^ 
symphonic  poems  which  attracted  him.  The  Faust  Sji 
phony  he  only  valued  long  afterwards.  It  is  but  fair  I 
state  that  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  which  enslaved 
whole  generation  of  Russian  composers,  only  exerdal 
an  insignificant  and  ephemeral  influence  upon  Tda 
kovsky. 

"It  is  important  to  observe  that,  at  this  early  perio 
he  showed  many  curious  and  morbid  musical  antipatU 
which  he  entirely  outgrew.  These  dislikes  were  B 
for  particular  composers,  but  for  certain  styles  of  coll 
position,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  for  their  quality 
sound.     For   instance,  he  did   not   like   the  combinali 
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Kamenka  did  not  boast  great  natural  charms,  neverthe- 
5SS  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  his  visit  there,  and  soon  forgot 
lie  luxuries  of  Trostinetz. 

Nicholas  Davidov,  although  a  kindly  and  sympathetic 
lature,  held  decided  opinions  of  his  own,  which  were  not 
Itogether  in  keeping  with  the  liberalism  then  in  vogue. 
This  strong-minded  man,  who  thought  things  out  for  him- 
lelf,  impressed  Tchaikovsky,  and  changed  his  political  out- 
ook.  Throughout  life  the  composer  took  no  very  strong 
political  views ;  his  tendencies  leaned  now  one  way,  now 
mother;  but  from  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Nicholas  Davidov  his  views  were  more  disposed  towards 
:onservativism.  It  was,  however,  the  happy  household  at 
Kamenka  that  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
Tchaikovsky.  Henceforth  his  sister's  family  became  his 
favourite  refuge,  whither,  in  days  to  come,  he  went  to  rest 
from  the  cares  and  excitements  of  life,  and  where,  twelve 
years  later,  he  made  a  temporary  home. 

Perhaps  these  pleasant  impressions  were  also  strengthened 
hy  the  consciousness  of  work  well  accomplished.  Anton 
Rubinstein  had  set  him  a  second  task — the  translation 
of  Gevaert's  treatise  on  Instrumentation,  This  he  carried 
out  admirably,  besides  the  composition  of  the  overture. 

At    Kamenka    he   had   one  disappointing   experience. 
He  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Little  Russian 
folk-songs,  and  hoped   to  amass  material  for  his  future 
compositions.     This  was  not  to  be.     The  songs  he  heard 
,  seemed  to  him  artificial  and  retouched,  and  by  no  means 
equal    in    beauty    or    originality    to    the    folk    melodies 
(rf  Great  Russia.     He  only  wrote  down  one  song  while  at 
Kamenka — a  tune  sung  daily  by  the  women  who  worked 
in  the  garden.     He   first   used   this   melody  in  a  string 
quartet,  which  he  began  to  compose  in  the  autumn,  but 
afterwards  changed  it  into  the  ScJierso  a  la  russe  for  piano- 
forte. Op.  I.  No.  I.     Towards  the  end  of  August,  Tchai- 
lv)vsky  returned  to  Petersburg  with  his  brothers. 
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in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  firmly  supported  his  fiur 
beard! 

"  Tchaikovsky  s  ardent  admiration  for  Glinka,  especial^ 
for  the  opera  A  Life  far  the  Tsar^  included  also  this  coat 
poser's  incidental  music  to  the  tragedy  Prince  Kholmskfi 
As  regards  Russian  and  Lioudmilla^  his  views  varied  it 
first.  Early  in  the  sixties  he  knew  only  a  few  numbca 
from  Glinka's  second  opera,  which  pleased  him  unre- 
servedly. He  was  equally  delighted  with  the  music  and 
libretto  of  Serov's  opera  fudith,  which  he  heard  in  186} 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  a  few  masterpieces,  such  a 
Don  fuan^  A  Life  for  the  Tsar,  and  Schubert's  Symphmii 
in  Cy  took  their  places  once  and  for  ever  in  his  apprcdi- 
tion,  his  judgment  of  other  musical  works  was  subject 
to  considerable  fluctuation.  One  year  he  was  carried  amy 
by  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  the  next  he  pronounoel 
it  *very  nice,  but  nothing  more.'  For  years  he  dedanl 
the  music  to  Faust  by  Pugni  (a  well-known  composer 
of  ballets)  was  infinitely  superior  to  Gounod's  opera,  ani 
afterwards  he  described  the  French  composer's  work  « 
*a  masterpiece.'  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  remarkabk 
that  he  remained  faithful  to  Serov's  opera /i/^/////  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

"  His  attitude  to  Serov's  literary  work  was  exceeding^ 
sceptical.  We  both  attended  the  popular  lectures  given  hf 
this  critic  in  1864,  and  were  amused  at  his  desperate  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Conservatoire,  to  abase 
Glinka  and  to  exalt  Verstovsky.^  Serov's  attack  upoi 
Rubinstein  would  in  itself  have  lowered  him  in  the  isfi 
of  so  devoted  an  adherent  as  Tchaikovsky,  but  he  disliked 
him  still  more  for  such  expressions  as  *  the  spiritual  con- 
tents of  music,'  'the  organic  unity  of  the  music  drama,' 
and  similar  phrases,  under  which  Serov  concealed  htt 
vacillation  and  extraordinary  lack  of  principle. 

"Tchaikovsky's  personal  relations  with  the  composer 
of  fudith  are  only  Jcnown  to  me  in  part.  They  met,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  I  was 
the  means  of  their  becoming  acquainted.  One  of  our 
fellow-students  named  Slavinsky,  who  visited  Serov,  invited 

*  Alexis  Nicholaevich  Verstovsky,  the  composer  of  a  popular  opera,  Asktlii 
Crave, 
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me  to  go  with  him  to  one  of  his  '  composer's  Tuesdays.' 
^bout  a  year  later  I  introduced  Tchaikovsky  to  Serov.  I 
'ecollect  how  on  that  particular  evening  Dostoievsky  talked 
L  great  deal — and  very  foolishly — about  music,  as  literary 
nen  do,  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Serov's 
Personality  did  not  please  Tchaikovsky,  and  I  do  not  think 
le  ever  went  again,  although  he  received  a  pressing  invita- 
ion  to  do  so. 

"  Besides  N.  A.  Hubert  and  myself,  I  cannot  recall  a 
(ingle  student  at  the  Conservatoire  with  whom  Tchai- 
covsky  kept  up  a  lasting  intimacy.  He  was  pleasant  to  all, 
Lnd  addressed  a  few  in  the  familiar  second  person  singular. 
Vmong  these  passing  friends  I  may  mention  Gustav  Kross, 
iterwards  the  first  to  play  Tchaikovsky's  pianoforte  con- 
erto  in  public ;  Richard  Metzdorf,  who  settled  in  Germany 
A  a  composer  and  Capellmeister ;  Karl  van  Ark,  who 
lecame  a  professor  at  the  Petersburg  Conservatoire ; 
Uavinsky  and  Joseph  Lodscher.  Of  these  fellow-students, 
he  name  of  Nicholas  Hubert  occurs  most  frequently  in 
subsequent  pages.  In  spite  of  his  foreign  name,  Hubert 
Rras  really  of  Russian  descent.  From  his  childhood  he 
ived  only  in  and  for  music,  and  very  early  in  life  had 
o  earn  his  living  by  teaching.  The  number  of  lessons  he 
rave,  combined  with  his  weak  and  uncertain  health,  pre- 
"ented  him  from  working  very  hard  at  the  Conservatoire, 
Rit  he  impressed  us  as  talented  and  clever.  He  was  fond 
if  assembling  his  friends  round  the  tea-table  in  his  large, 
»ut  scantily-furnished  room,  when  the  evening  would  be 
pent  in  music  and  discussion.  Tchaikovsky,  Lodscher 
Lnd  myself  were  the  most  regular  guests  at  these  evenings. 
The  real  intimacy,  however,  between  Tchaikovsky  and 
flubert  did  not  actually  begin  until  many  years  later — 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  eighties." 

With  this  chapter  Laroche's  reminiscences  of  Tchai- 
:ovsky  come  to  an  end. 
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VI 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  mother  of  Leo  Davidov*  who 
had  married  Tchaikovsky's  sister,  came  to  settle  in  St 
Petersburg. 

Alexandra  Ivanovna,  widow  of  the  famous  Decembrist, 
Vassily  Davidov,  was  a  vigorous,  kindly  clever  old  lady, 
who  had  seen  and  suffered  much  in  her  day.  Of  her  ven 
numerous  family,  four  daughters  and  her  youngest  son  had 
accompanied  her  to  Petersburg.  Two  of  these  daughterly 
Elizabeth  and  Vera,  became  very  friendly  with  Tchai- 
kovsky, thanks  to  their  common  love  of  music. 

Peter  Ilich  never  felt  more  at  home  than  at  the 
Davidovs.  Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  a  gtride 
to  Vera  in  musical  matters — introducing  her  to  the  worb 
of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Glinka,  whose  charm  he  had 
only  just  discovered  for  himself — he  thoroughly  eiijo>'ri 
talking  to  her  mother  and  sister. 

Tchaikovsky  was  always  deeply  interested  in  his 
country's  past,  especially  in  the  period  of  Catherine  11 
and  Alexander  I.  Alexandra  Davidov  was,  so  to  spmk 
a  living  chapter  of  history  from  the  last  years  of  Afcat- 
ander's  reign,  and  had  known  personally  many  ramoui 
men  of  the  time,  among  them  the  poet  Poushkin,  who 
often  visited  the  Davidovs  at  Kamenka.  Consequently 
Tchaikovsky  delighted  in  hearing  her  recall  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  those  far-off  days. 

Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  an  elderly  spinster,  also 
excited  his  interest  She  had  been  entrusted  by  her 
mother,  when  the  latter  had  voluntarily  followed  be' 
husband  into  exile,  to  the  care  of  Countess  Tchemischor 
Kruglikov,  and  grew  up  in  a  house  frequented  by  iB 
the  notabilities  of  the  early  years  of  Nicholas  I/s  rergfl- 
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Part  III 

I 

TCHAIKOVSKY'S  first  impressions  of  Moscow 
practically  resolve  themselves  into  his  assodi- 
tion  with  a  few  Muscovites,  with  whom  he  i 
destined  to  be  linked  to  the  end  of  his  daji 
His  subsequent  life  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  die 
narrow  circle  of  his  friends  in  the  old  capital,  that  die 
reader  needs  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  them  individih 
ally,  before  I  pass  on  to  my  brother's  career  as  a  teadier 
and  composer. 

At  the  head  of  these  musical  friends  stands  Nichdtt 
Rubinstein,  of  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
was  the  greatest  influence  throughout  Tchaikovsky's  after 
career.  No  one,  artist  or  friend,  did  so  much  for  die 
advancement  of  his  fame,  gave  him  greater  support  and 
appreciation,  or  helped  him  more  to  conquer  his  fiist 
nervousness  and  timidity,  than  the  Director  of  the  Moscot 
Conservatoire.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  is  intimately  assoch 
ated  with  every  event  in  Tchaikovsky's  private  and  puUk 
life.  Everywhere  we  shall  come  upon  traces  of  his  helpM 
influence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  during  flic 
first  years  of  Tchaikovsky's  life  there,  all  Moscow  wis 
personified  in  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

Laroche,  in  his  Reminiscences,  gives  the  following  sketdl 
of  the  director  : — 

*' Nicholas  Rubinstein  was  born  June  2nd  (14th),  183^ 
Like  his  celebrated  brother,  he  showed  a  remarkable  and 

64 
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ccocious  talent  for  music  It  is  said  he  learnt  quicker, 
id  was  considered  to  have  more  genius  than  Anton.  But 
lile  the  latter  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music  and 
jdied  in  Berlin,  Nicholas  elected  for  a  university  educa- 
m.  ...  As  a  student  at  the  Moscow  University,  and 
en  later — until  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Musical 
)ciety — he  earned  his  living  by  teaching  the  pianoforte, 
e  had  a  number  of  pupils,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me, 
med  at  one  time  as  much  as  7,000  roubles  (over  £700)  a 
ar.  On  his  marriage  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
iying  in  public,  on  account  of  the  objections  raised  by 
I  wife's  relations.  His  domestic  life  was  not  happy,  and 
5  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  wife's 
nily  led  to  a  rupture  two  years  later.  His  unusual 
wers  were  first  recognised  when  he  succeeded  in  founding 
5  Moscow  Conservatoire.  Besides  being  a  most  gifted 
mist,  he  had  great  talent  as  a  conductor,  and  organiser  of 
my  schemes.  He  could  represent  all  branches  of  musical 
:iety  in  his  own  person.  Although  he  spent  all  his 
jhts  at  the  *  English  Club,'  playing  cards  for  high  stakes, 
managed  to  take  part  in  every  social  event,  and  was 
quainted  with  all  circles  of  Moscow  society,  commercial, 
icial,  artistic,  scientific,  and  aristocratic." 

'*  As  regards  art,"  says  Kashkin, "  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was 
rdy  an  idealist ;  he  admitted  no  compromise,  and  was 
tirdy  above  personal  likes  or  dislikes.  He  was  always 
idy  to  help  a  fellow-artist,  especially  a  Russian,  and, 
thout  stopping  to  consider  his  means,  simply  gave  what- 
er  he  had  by  him  at  the  moment. 

'•  Externally  he  differed  greatly  from  his  brother  Anton, 
cholas  Rubinstein  was  short  and  stoutly  built;  fair- 
nplexioned,  with  curly  hair.  He  had  a  dreamy  ex- 
^ssion,  a  languor  of  speech,  and  an  air  of  aristocratic 
ariness,  which  was  contradicted  by  the  indefatigable 
»rgy  of  his  temperament  Probably  this  languor  pro- 
ved from  the  fact  that  he  scarcely  ever  slept. 
'  He  was  Tchaikovsky's  senior  by  five  years  only ;  but  in 
se  early  days  of  their  intercourse  the  difference  be- 
jen  their  ages  seemed  much  greater.  This  was  partly 
ounted    for  by  the   fact  that  Tchaikovsky  came  to 
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Moscow  in  a  somewhat  subordinate  position,  whereas  the 
name  of  Rubinstein  was  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Ae 
town ;  but  the  difference  in  character  was  also  very  greariL 
Rubinstein  belonged  to  the  class  of  dominating  and  ruUng 
personalities  ;  his  was  a  forceful  character  whidi  impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Tchaikovsky,  on  Ae 
contrary,  was  yielding  and  submissive  in  matters  of  daiif 
existence,  although  inwardly  he  protested  against  aO 
attempts  to  influence  and  coerce  him,  and  genially  pre- 
served his  freedom  of  opinion,  at  least  as  regards  music 
This  self-assertion  did  not,  however,  come  naturally  to  hii% 
and  for  that  reason  he  loved  solitude.  He  avoided  hii 
fellow-men,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  hold  his  owi 
among  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  disliked  submitting 
to  the  will  of  others,  but  this  was  not  his  attitude  in  i96L 
At  this  time  he  was  grateful  for  Nicholas  RubinsteiiA 
almost  paternal  care,  and  bowed  to  his  decision,  even  in  tk 
matter  of  dress. 

*'  Their  friendly  relations  were  sometimes  strained,  U 
never  broken,  although  Peter  Ilich  was  occasionally  ini* 
tated  by  Rubinstein's  masterful  guidance,  and  was  scokU 
in  return  for  not  being  sufficiently  docile." 

"Rubinstein's  right  hand,"  says  Laroche,  "was  Ow- 
stantine  Albrecht,  the  Inspector  of  the  Conservatoire.  He 
was  about  five  years  older  than  Tchaikovsky,  and  had  hdd 
the  post  of  'cellist  at  the  Opera  House  since  the  age  rf 
fifteen.  Albrecht  was  a  very  capable  and,  in  many  respect^ 
a  very  interesting  man,  although  he  was  not  popular  wHj 
the  public.  Tchaikovsky  was  strongly  attract^  to  hii^^ 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Moscow  arranged  to  take 
meals  daily  at  his  house.  Albrecht's  views,  or  rather 
victions,  were  extraordinarily  paradoxical. 

*'  In  politics  he  took  the  Conservative  side,  but  as 
music    he  was   probably   the   most   advanced  radical 
Moscow.     Wagner,  Liszt,   Beethoven  in   his   last 
and    certain    things    of    Schumann,    were   all   he 
acknowledge.     I  must  add,  by  way  of  an  eccentricity, 
admiration    for   Dargomijsky's    Roussaika.     He   was 
admirable   choral   conductor,  and  did  good  work  in  thbi 
branch  of  his  art,  for  many  of  the  pupils  trained  by  hi 
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umed  out  excellent  teachers.  Besides  music,  Albrecht 
00k  great  interest  in  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In 
ammer  he  was  an  enthusiastic  hunter  of  beetles  and 
tutterflies.  But  for  the  subjects  in  which  a  musician 
hould  be  interested — history,  poetry,  belles-lettres  he 
bowed  the  most  complete  indifference.  I  doubt  if  he  had 
ver  read  a  novel  .  .  ." 

Tchaikovsky  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Albrecht  as  a 
omposer,  and  often  regretted  that  so  much  talent  should 
e  wasted.  But  it  was  his  kindliness  of  heart,  and  above 
II  his  innate  sense  of  humour,  which  appealed  most  to 
eter  Ilich. 

Very  different,  and  far  more  important,  were  Tchai- 
ovsky's  relations  with  P.  I.  Jurgenson,  the  first — and 
Iways  the  chief — publisher  of  his  works. 

Peter  Ivanovich  Jurgenson  was  born  at  Reval  in  1836, 
nd  his  childhood  was  spent  in  very  poor  and  depressing 
ircumstances.  At  nineteen  he  entered  a  music  ware- 
louse  in  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  won  his  employer's 
onfidence,  and  rose  to  be  manager  to  the  firm  of  Schild- 
lach,  in  Moscow.  Two  years  later,  in  1861,  he  made  a 
aring  venture  and  set  up  business  on  his  own  account. 
n  Nicholas  Rubinstein  he  found  a  powerful  friend  and 
Uy,  who  supported  his  enterprise  for  twenty  years  with 
nfailing  energy.  By  1866  Jurgenson  had  passed  through 
is  worst  experiences,  and  began  to  play  a  prominent  part 
1  the  musical  life  of  Moscow.  Courageous  and  enter- 
tising,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of 
Ticholas  Rubinstein,  that  "Peter  the  Great"  of  musical 
Eoscow,  to  whom  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
funding  the  Conservatoire.  Jurgenson  was  the  first 
Lussian  publisher  to  bring  out  the  works  of  the  classical 
diool  in  cheap  editions,  and  also  the  compositions  of 
(King  native  composers,  including  those  of  Tchaikovsky. 

Although  he  came  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  Jurgen- 
kn  was  an  ardent  Russian  patriot,  and  soon  won  the 
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affection  of  Peter  Ilich,  who  was  always  a  wdoome  g 
in  his  house. 

At  the  present  moment  the  firm  of  Jurgenson  is  ab 
the  sole  possessor  of  Tchaikovsky's  compositions.  An 
the  200,000  engraving-plates  which  are  preserved  in  t 
fireproof  safes  more  than  70,000  belong  to  the  work 
this  composer. 

The  fourth  of  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nich 
Kashkin,  received  him  on  his  arrival  with  the  cordialit 
an  old  comrade,  for  he  already  knew  him  from  Laroc 
enthusiastic  description. 

"  .  .  .  Nicholas  Dmitrievich  Kashkin  was  the  son  < 
well-known  and  respected  bookseller  in  the  town 
Voronejh,"  says  Laroche  in  his  reminiscences.  E 
childhood  he  displayed  great  aptitude  for  the  fiano, 
by  dint  of  self-teaching,  made  such  progress  that  he  a 
execute  difficult  music,  and  was  highly  thought  of  in 
native  place.  Yet  he  was  conscious  that  he  lacked  pn 
training,  and  at  twenty-two  went  to  study  with  Dubo 
in  Moscow. 

Although  Kashkin  had  no  influence  on  Tchaikovs 
development,  their  relations  were  very  friendly.  Vi 
the  latter  came  to  Moscow,  Kashkin  was  already  mai 
and  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  and  his  j( 
wife  took  a  great  liking  to  the  lonely  composer,  and 
intimacy  ripened  very  quickly.  All  the  teachers  al 
Conservatoire,  including  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  v« 
Kashkin*s  advice.  All  his  friends  regarded  him 
critic  par  cxcelletice.  Many  years  later  he  gave  up  t 
ing  at  the  Conser\-atoire,  and  became  a  professional  • 
But  even  in  this  difficult  calling,  which  so  often  lea 
misunderstanding  and  bitter  enmities,  he  managed  to 
all  his  old  friends,  and  even  to  make  new  ones. 

If  I  add  to  the  names  of  N.  Rubinstein,  Alb 
Jurgenson,  and  Kashkin,  two  fellow-students  al 
mentioned  —  Laroche  and    Hubert  —  the  list  of  1 
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wfskys  intimate  friends  is  complete.  This  little  circle 
fts  destined  to  give  unfailing  support  to  the  growing 
pntation  of  the  composer,  and  to  remain  in  the  closest 
nonal  relations  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Amid 
sse  friends  he  found  encouragement  and  sympathy  at 
s  time  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  them. 


II 

Tchaikovsky  left  St.  Petersburg  early  in  January,  1866. 
At  this  time  his  letters  show  his  depth  of  tenderness 
•  his  own  people,  his  first  feelings  of  loneliness  in  the 
:ange  city,  his  indifference  to  his  surroundings,  and 
tally  his  gradual  attachment  to  Moscow,  which  ended  in 
iBg  "  the  dearest  town  in  the  world.'* 

To  Anatol  and  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

^^  2i  2^0  p,m.^  January  6th  (18M). 

••  My  dear  Brothers,— My  journey,  although  sad,  is 
fely  over.  I  thought  about  you  the  whole  way,  and  it 
ieved  me  to  think  that  lately  I  had  overshadowed  you 
th  my  own  depression,  although  I  fought  hard  against 
Do  not,  however,  doubt  my  affection,  even  if  I  do  not 
Ways  show  it  outwardly.  I  am  staying  at  the  Hotel 
.okorev.  I  have  already  seen  Rubinstein  and  been  intro- 
ttced  to  two  directors  of  the  Musical  Society.  Rubinstein 
'SIS  so  pressing  in  his  invitation  to  me  to  live  with  him 
ijat  I  could  not  refuse,  and  shall  go  there  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
hug  you  both.  Do  not  cease  to  love  me.  Give  my 
ttnembrances  to  everyone.  Write!  I  will  write  again 
3on.     I  have  just  written  to  Dad.     You  must  also  do  so." 

To  the  same. 

"  Moscoyf,  /anuary  loth  {22nd). 

"Dear  Brothers, — I  am  now  living  with  Nicholas 
iibinstein.     He  is  a  very  kind  and  sympathetic   man. 
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He  has  none  of  his  brother's  unapproachable  manner,  bit 
in  other  respects  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Anton— ii 
an  artist     I  have  a  little  room  next  to  his  bedroom,  ai4 
truth  to  tell,  I  am  afraid  the  scratching  of  my  pen  mn< 
disturb  him  after  he  goes  to  bed,  for  our  rooms  are  oolf 
divided  by  a  thin  partition.     I  am  very  busy  (upon  to 
orchestration  of  the  C  minor  overture  composed  dorinfr 
the  summer).    I  sit  at  home  nearly  all  day,  and  Rubinstein IF 
who  leads  rather  an  excitable  life,  cannot  sufficiently  mand|p 
at   my  industry.     I   have  been  to   both  theatres.    The 
opera  was  very  bad,  so  for  once  I  did  not  get  as  mud 
artistic  enjoyment  from  it  as  from  the  play.  ...  I  have 
hardly  made  any  new  acquaintances  except  Kashkin,a 
friend  of  Laroche's  and  a  first-rate  musician^  whom  I  have 
got  to  know  very  well  indeed. 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  rather  melancholy,  but  as  a  rule  I 
possessed  by  an  insatiable  craving  for  work,  which  is  mj 
greatest  consolation.  ...  I  have  promised  Rubinsteil 
my  overture  shall  be  performed  here  before  I  send  1 
to  Petersburg.  Yesterday  at  bedtime  I  thought  a  great 
deal  about  you  both.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  the  horron 
of  the  first  night  after  the  holidays,  and  fancied  how  Modi 
would  hide  his  nose  under  the  bed-clothes  and  cry  bitterly. 
How  I  wish  I  could  have  comforted  him !  It  is  not  a 
meaningless  phrase,  Modi,  when  I  tell  you  to  grind  and 
grind  and  grind,  and  to  make  friends  with  your  respectahk 
companions,  but  not  with  that  crazy  fellow  X.  .  .  .  I  affl 
afraid  you  will  be  left  behind  in  your  class  and  be  one 
of  those  who  get  into  the  master's  black  books.  I  have  no 
fears  for  Toly,  so  I  send  him  no  advice.  Toly,  my  deai; 
conquer  your  indolence  as  a  correspondent  and  write  to 
me.     Hearty  kisses ! " 

The  overture  in  C  minor,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  wn 
submitted  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein  a  few  days  later.  H» 
opinion,  however,  was  unfavourable,  and  he  declared  the 
work  unsuitable  for  performance  by  the  Musical  Society. 
Tchaikovsky  then  sent  the  work  to  Petersburg,  in  order  that 
Laroche  might  ask  Anton  Rubinstein  to  perform  it  theit 
''  I  have  left  your  overture  with  Rubinstein,"  Laroche  wrote 
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n  reply,  "  and  repeated  your  request  verbatim.  He  replied 
y  a  low,  ironical  bow.  But  this  is  just  his  way."  The 
^erture  was  not  approved  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  nor  did  it 
*leet  with  a  happier  fate  when  Laroche  tried  to  persuade 
M^ov  to  give  it  a  place  at  one  of  the  opera  concerts. 
HOng  afterwards  Tchaikovsky  himself  shared  this  adverse 
^nion  of  the  work,  and  wrote  upon  the  cover  of  the 
fttenuscript, "  Awful  rubbish." 

To  his  sister^  Alexandra  Davidov. 

^* January  15M  (27M). 

"...  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you  about  my  life 
jid  work.  I  am  to  teach  the  theory  of  music,  and  yester- 
lay  I  held  the  preliminary  examination.  Many  pretty 
iris  presented  themselves.  ...  I  like  Moscow  very  well, 
ut  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  get  accustomed  to  it ;  I  have 
een  too  long  rooted  in  Petersburg." 

To  A,  and  M.  Tchaikovsky, 

^^  January  15M  (27M). 

"  My  dear  Brothers, — Do  not  waste  your  money  on 
tamps.  It  would  be  better  to  write  only  once  a  week,  a 
mg  letter  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  .  .  . 

••  I  get  on  very  well  with  everyone,  especially  with 
Lubinstein,  Kashkin,  Albrecht,  and  Osberg.^  I  have  also 
[lade  friends  with  a  family  of  the  name  Tchaikovsky.^  I 
lave  eaten  a  great  deal  at  their  house,  but  I  did  not  take 
>art  in  the  dancing,  although  I  was  attired  in  Rubinstein's 
Iress-coat  The  latter  looks  after  me  like  a  nurse,  and 
nsists  upon  doing  so.  To-day  he  forced  me  to  accept  half 
t  dozen  new  shirts  (you  need  not  mention  this  to  the 
3avidovs  or  anyone  else),  and  to-morrow  he  will  carry  me 
>ff  to  his  tailor  to  order  me  a  frock-coat  He  is  a  wonder- 
ally  kind  man,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  he  has  won 

^  Professor  of  sin^iu^  at  the  Conservatoire. 

*  AU  tracer  of  this  (amily  appear  to  be  lost,  but  it  is  evident  they  were  not 
Jadves  of  the  composer. 
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his  great  reputation  as  a  musician.     He  is  rather  ordinaiy 
in  this  respect,  not  to  be  compared  to  his  brother.^ 

"In  mentioning  my  friends  here,  I  must  not  omit 
Rubinstein's  servant  Alexander.  He  is  a  worthy  old  mal^ 
and  possesses  a  splendid  white  cat  which  is  now  sitting  m 
my  lap,  while  I  stroke  it  gently.  My  pleasantest  pastime 
is  to  think  of  the  summer.  Lately  I  have  felt  drawn  to 
Sasha,  Leo,  and  their  children,  and  have  now  decided  to 
spend  the  summer  with  you  at  their  house." 


To  A.  and  M,  Tcfiaikovsky. 

*^  Sunday^  January  30/A  {February  iiM). 

'^  .  .  I  laugh  heartily  over  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papin^ 
with  no  one  to  share  my  mirth;  but  sometimes  this  though 
incites  me  to  even  wilder  hilarity.  I  recommend  you  to 
read  this  book  ;  when  one  wants  to  read  fiction  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  such  an  author  as  Dickens.  He  has  mudi  ii 
common  with  Gogol;  the  same  inimitable  and  innate 
humour  and  the  same  masterly  power  of  depicting  an 
entire  character  in  a  few  strokes.  But  he  has  not  Gc^oTs 
depth.  .  .  . 

"  The  idea  of  an  opera  begins  to  occupy  my  attentioa 
All  the  libretti  Rubinstein  has  given  me  are  utterif 
bad.  I  have  found  a  subject,  and  intend  to  write  words 
myself.  It  will  simply  be  the  adaptation  of  a  tragedy: 
The  poet  Plestcheiev  is  living  here,  and  has  promised  to 
help  me." 

To  his  sister,  Alexandra  Davidov, 

''February  *jth  (19/A). 
"  I  am  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  Moscow, 
although  sometimes  I  feel  very  lonely.  My  classes  are 
very  successful,  to  my  great  astonishment ;  my  nervous- 
ness is  vanishing  completely,  and  I  am  gradually  assuming  i 
the  airs  of  a  professor.  My  home-sickness  is  also  wearing 
off,  but  still  Moscow  is  a  strange  place,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  I  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  thought  of 
remaining  here  for  years — perhaps  for  ever.  .  .  ." 

^  Later  on  Tchaikovsky  completely  altered  his  opinioiL 
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fellows  cling  to  me  (and  I  return  their  love  a  hundredfold), 
you  would  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  separate  us.  Arrange, 
way  dear,  for  this  visit  to  come  off.  Very  likely  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  part  of  the  expense  off  your  hands." 

Before  the  summer  holidays  came,  Tchaikovsky's  health 
«ras  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  He  complains  in  his 
letters  of  insomnia,  nervousness,  and  the  throbbing  sensa- 
tions in  his  head,  to  which  he  often  refers  as  "my 
apoplectic  symptoms."  At  the  end  of  April  his  depres- 
sion became  very  apparent,  and  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Anatol : — 

**  My  nerves  are  altogether  shaken.  The  causes  are : 
fl)  the  symphony,  which  does  not  sound  satisfactory ;  (2) 
Rubinstein  and  Tarnovsky  have  discovered  that  I  am 
easily  startled,  and  amuse  themselves  by  giving  me  all 
manner  of  shocks  all  day  long  ;  (3)  I  cannot  shake  off  the 
conviction  that  I  shall  not  live  long,  and  shall  leave  my 
symphony  unfinished.  I  long  for  the  summer  and  for 
Kamenka  as  for  the  Promised  Land,  and  hope  to  find  rest 
and  peace,  and  to  forget  all  my  troubles  there.  Yesterday 
I  determined  to  touch  no  more  wine,  spirits,  or  strong  tea. 

"  I  hate  mankind  in  the  mass,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  retire  into  some  wilderness  with  very  few  inhabitants. 
X  have  already  secured  my  ticket  in  the  diligence  for 
May  loth  (22nd)." 

The  visit  to  Kamenka,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
Ithrough  the  winter  and  spring,  did  not  actually  come  to 
pass.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  high-roads,  the 
dOigence  was  unable  to  run  beyond  Dovsk  ;  the  remainder 
Of  the  journey  had  to  be  undertaken,  at  the  traveller's  own 
jfBisk  and  expense,  in  a  private  post-chaise.  Tchaikovsky's 
jBonds  did  not  permit  of  this  extra  strain,  and  the  visit  to 
1^  sister  was  abandoned.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
l&ther,  Anatol  was  sent  to  Kamenka,  while  Peter  Ilich, 
^tb  Modeste,  went  for  a  time  to  his  sister's  mother-in-law 
^t  Miatlev^  near  Petersburg. 
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The  opening  of  the  buildings  took  place  on  September 
1st  (13th),  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  leaders  of 
Moscow  society.  The  consecration  service  was  followed 
by  a  banquet  at  which  many  toasts  were  given,  and 
even  Tchaikovsky  himself  drank  to  the  health  of  Rubin- 
stein, after  making  a  cordial  and  eloquent  speech  in  his 
honour.  Kashkin,  the  only  witness  of  the  event  now 
living,  writes: — 

"  The  banquet  was  followed  by  music,  and  Tchaikovsky, 
who  was  determined  that  the  first  music  to  be  heard  in  the 
hall  of  the  Conservatoire  should  be  Glinka's,  opened  the 
impromptu  concert  by  playing  the  overture  to  Russian  and 
Lioudmilla  from  memor>'." 

The  influx  of  new  colleagues  which  followed  the  enlarg^ 
ment  of  the  Conservatoire  made  very  little  diflference  to 
Tchaikovsky's  intimate  circle.  He  admired  Laub's  incom- 
parable playing  without  entering  into  closer  relations  with 
him.  He  had  more  in  common  with  Kossmann,  an  excellent 
musician  and  a  man  of  culture.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
violinist  Wieniawsky  was  of  short  duration,  since  at  the  end 
of  six  months  the  latter  resigned  his  post  as  teacher,  and 
they  never  met  again.  He  often  spent  the  evening  with 
Dubuque,  a  most  hospitable  man,  and  a  famous  pianist,  who 
was  considered  the  finest  interpreter  of  Field's  Nocturnes 
and  other  works  which  were  accounted  modern  in  those 
days.  To  these  acquaintances  we  may  add  Anton  Door. 
the  well-known  pianist,  now  residing  in  Vienna. 

Among  such  of  Tchaikovsky's  friends  as  did  not  belong 
to  the  musical  profession,  the  generous  art  patron  Prince 
Vladimir  Odoevsky  takes  the  first  place.  Peter  Ilich  was 
grateful  for  the  interest  which  this  enlightened  man  took 
in  him  and  his  work.    In  1878  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters:— 

"  He  was  the  personification  of  kindness,  and  combined 
the  most  all-embracing  knowledge,  including  the  art  of 
music.  .  .  .  Four  days  before  his  death  he  came  to  the 
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cert   to  hear  my  orchestral    fantasia,  Fatum.      How 

iai  he  was  when  during  the  interval  he  came  to  give  me 
opinion !    The  cymbals  which  he  unearthed  and  pre- 

ted  to  me  are  still  kept  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  did 
like  the  instruments  himself,  but  thought  I  had  a  talent 

introducing  them  at  the  right  moment.  So  the  charm- 
old  fellow  searched  all  Moscow  until  he  discovered  a 

r  of  good  '  piatti/  and  sent  them  to  me  with  a  precious 

er." 

n  the  literary  and  dramatic  world  Tchaikovsky  had 
)  good  friends — the  dramatist  Ostrovsky  and  Sadovsky. 

won  the  sympathy  of  these  distinguished  men  entirely 
his  own  personality,  since  neither  of  them  cared  greatly 
music. 

During  the  season  1866-7  the  composer  made  another 
tndship  which  was  of  great  importance  to  his  future 
eer.  Vladimir  Petrovich  Begichev,  Intendant  of  the 
iperial  Opera,  Moscow,  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputa- 
n — first  as  an  elderly  Adonis,  secondly  as  the  hero  of 
ny  romantic  episodes  in  the  past,  and  thirdly  as  the 
>band  of  his  wife,  a  lady  once  renowned  for  her  singing 
1  for  her  somewhat  sensational  past.  By  her  first  hus- 
id  Madame  Begichev  had  two  sons — Constantine  and 
idimir  Shilovsky.  These  young  men  were  strongly 
racted  to  art  and  literature,  and  played  a  considerable 
t  in  Tchaikovsky's  subsequent  career. 
Joon  after  his  arrival  in  Moscow  Tchaikovsky  began  to 
npose  an  overture  on  the  Danish  National  Hymn, 
ich  N.  Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  have  ready  for 

approaching  marriage  of  the  Tsarevitch  with  the 
ncess  Dagmar,  to  be  played  in  the  presence  of  the 
al  pair  during  their  visit  to  Moscow. 
\s  with  all  his  commissioned  works,  Tchaikovsky  had 
ipleted  this  overture  before  the  appointed  day,  although 
had  to  compose  under  the  most  unfavourable  condi- 
is.     Rubinstein's  house   was    beset  all   day    long    by 
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professors  from  the  Conservatoire  and  other  visitors, 
did  not  hesitate  to  intrude  into  Tchaikovsky's  rooa 
that  he  found  no  peace  at  home;  and  had  to  take  re 
in  a  neighbouring  inn,  "The  Great  Britain,*  which 
very  little  frequented  during  the  daytime.  When  finis 
he  dedicated  the  overture  to  the  Tsarevitch,  and  reoe 
in  return  a  pair  of  jewelled  sleeve-links^  which  he 
mediately  sold  to  Dubuque.  Tchaikovsky,  who  gena 
judged  his  early  works  very  severely,  kept  a  favour 
recollection  of  this  overture,  and  wrote  to  Jurgensa 
1892  :— 

"  My  Danish  Overture  may  become  a  popular  coo 
work,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  is  effective  ; 
from  a  musical  standpoint,  far  superior  to  •  1812.'" 

After  making  some  alterations  in  his  symphony — no 
taken  at  the  desire  of  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Zaremt 
Tchaikovsky,  setting  aside  N.  Rubinstein,  desired 
hear  the  judgments  of  his  old  teachers,  so  greatly  wa< 
still  under  the  influence  of  Petersburg  opinion.  He  < 
permitted  the  least  important  movement  to  be  hean 
a  Moscow  Symphony  Concert  in  December — ^the  sch 
which  had  very  little  success.  In  Petersbuiig  the  1 
was  once  more  refused,  but  afterwards  the  two  mi 
movements  (adagio  and  scherzo)  were  performed 
Februar>',  1867.  The  reception  was  not  encouraging,* 
one  anonymous  critic  speaking  warmly  in  praise  of 
music. 

In  Tchaikovsky's  nature,  side  by  side  with  his  g( 
and  benevolent  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men,  t 
existed  an  extraordinar>'  memory  for  any  injury; 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  desire  for  revenge,  but  ir 
more  literal  meaning  of  unforgetfulness.  He  hardly 
forgot  a  slight  to  his  artistic  pride.  If  it  was  offeret 
one  whom  he  had  hitherto  loved,  he  grew  suddenly  co 
him — and  for  ever.     Not  only  for  months  or  years,  bu 
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rades,  he  would  bear  such  a  wound  unhealed  in  his 
lit,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  to  make  him  forget  an 
onsiderate  word,  or  an  unfriendly  action.  It  was  no 
ibt  the  result  of  having  been  spoilt  as  a  child.  From 
earliest  infancy  he  had  been  kept  from  all  unpleasant- 
m,  or  even  indifference,  so  that  what  would  have  ap- 
ired  a  pin-prick  to  many  seemed  to  him  a  mortal  blow. 
Wot  only  the  episode  of  the  symphony — which  after- 
tds  won  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  St.  Petersburg — 
t  many  other  events  contributed  to  estrange  Tchai- 
wsky  from  the  city  of  his  first  affections.  Gradually  the 
de  of  his  friends  there  decreased,  and  the  most  inti- 
ite  of  them  all,  Laroche,  was  appointed  Professor  at  the 
iscow  Conservatoire  in  December,  1867.  Besides  which 
it  little  school  of  gifted  "young  Russians,"  under  the 
idership  of  Balakirev,  and  the  protection  of  Dar- 
mijsky,  which  included  Moussorgsky,  Cui,  Borodin 
id  Rimsky-Korsakov,  were  gaining  more  and  more  ac- 
nowledgment  and  weight  in  Petersburg.  This  circle, 
Ipported  by  the  pens  of  Cui  and  Stassov,  who  held 
Ktremely  modern  views  and  were  opposed  to  the  Con- 
srvatoire  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  made  a  very  unsympa- 
Ictic  impression  upon  Tchaikovsky. 

^The  hostility  with  which  he  regarded  this  group  of 
Dmposers  had  its  origin  in  his  distrustful  attitude  towards 
Ociety  generally.  He  met  all  strangers  with  dislike,  but 
t  the  first  friendly  advance,  or  kind  word,  he  forgave  them, 
Qd  even  thought  them  sympathetic. 
.So  it  was  with  his  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
ew  School  in  St  Petersburg.  Until  1868  none  of  them 
•re  known  to  him  personally,  but  all  the  same  he  was 
»tile  to  them.  This  was  sufficient  to  awaken  in  him  the 
tion  that  they  were  all  disposed  to  be  his  enemies,  and 
len  in  1867  Anton  Rubinstein  resigned  the  conductorship 
the  Symphony  Concerts,  and  it  passed  into  the  hands 
this  school,  he  decided  that  Petersburg  was  now  a  hostile 
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camp,  whereas  in  reality  they  were  simply  neutral,  or  i 
different,  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  by  closer  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Robii 
stein,  Tchaikovsky  had  begun  to  recc^^ise  his  worth  as 
executant,  a  conductor,  and  an  indefotigable  workfl 
while  the  presence  of  such  musicians  as  Laub  and  Km 
mann,  and  such  intimate  friends  as  Kashkin,  Albrecht 
Laroche,  reconciled  him  to  Moscow  as  a  musical 
where  it  was  worth  while  to  be  appreciated. 

The  earliest  of  Tchaikovsky's  letters  in   1867  is 
May  2nd  (14th) ;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  piedi 
date   at   which   he    began    to    compose   his    opera,  71 
Voj'ez'ode,     In  any  case  he  received  the  first  part  of  4 
libretto  from  Ostrovsky  in  March  or  April.     I 
that  in  the  summer  the  first  act  was  not  even  finished 
the  very  outset  he  was  delayed  in  his  work  because 
lost  the  manuscript,  and  Ostrovsky  had  to  rewrite  it  fm^ 
memory. 

To  Ana  to/  Tchaikoi^sky, 

'' May  2nd  (\\ih\  1867. 

"All  last  week  I  was  out  of  humour;  first,  becan^ 
of  the  bad  weather ;  secondly,  from  shortness  of  moncj 
and  thirdly,  from  despair  of  ever  again  finding  the  libretta 
.  .  .  Recently  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Bougaiev  at  his  house.  He  is  an  extraordinarily  leanied 
man.  He  talked  until  late  into  the  night  about  astronoor 
and  its  latest  discoveries.  Good  God !  How  ignorant « 
are  when  we  leave  school !  I  shudder  when  I  chance  tD 
come  across  a  really  well-read  and  enlightened  man ! 

In  the  summer  of  1867  Tchaikovsky  decided  to  vMl 
Finland  with  one  of  the  twins,  his  funds  not  being  sufficieB 
to   allow  of  his   taking  both   of  them.     With  his 
naiveti  as  regards  money  matters,  he  set  off  with  Analfl 
taking  about  £\o  in  his  pocket,  which  he  belie\'ed  wtNill 
suffice  for  the  trip.     At  the  end  of  a  few  days  in  Viboffe 
finding   themselves   nearly  penniless,  they  took   the  firil 
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back  to  Petersburg.  There  a  great  disappointment 
:ed  them.  Their  father,  from  whom  they  hoped  to 
n  some  assistance,  had  already  left  for  a  summer 
ay  in  the  Ural  Mountains.     The  brothers  then  spent 

last  remaining  shillings  in  reaching  Hapsal  by 
ler,  where  they  were  certain  of  finding  their  faithful 
Is  the  Davidovs.  They  travelled  as  "  between  deck  " 
tngers  and  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold.  But 
ithstanding  these  misadventures,  out  of  which  they 
ed  more  amusement  than  discomfort,  Peter  Ilich 
red  the  summer  holidays.  His  spirits  were  excellent, 
he  worked  hard  at  The  Voyevode^  while  his  leisure 
»pent  in  the  society  of  his  dear  friends.     The  evenings 

devoted  to  reading,  and  they  were  particularly 
2sted  in  the   dramatic  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 

kind  of  life  entirely  satisfied  Tchaikovsky's  simple 
steadfast  nature,  and  his  happy  frame  of  mind  is 
rted  in  the  Chant  sans  paroles,  which  he  composed 
is  time  and  dedicated — with  two  additional  pieces  for 
3 — to  Vera  Vassilievna  Davidov,  under  the  title  of 
^enir  de  Hapsal, 

1  August  15th  (27th),  Tchaikovsky  left  Hapsal  for 
X)w,  spending  a  week  in  Petersburg  on  his  way. 


IV 

1867-1868 

*erhaps  you  may  have  observed  " — writes  Tchaikovsky 
8  sister — "  that  I  long  intensely  for  a  quiet,  peaceful  life, 
as  one  lives  in  the  country.  Vera  Davidov  may  have 
you  how  we  often  spoke  in  fun  of  our  future  farm, 
B  we  intended  to  end  our  days.  As  regards  myself  it 
I  joke.  I  am  really  attracted  to  this  idea  because, 
ugh  I  am  far  from  being  old,  I  am  already  very  tired 
e.    Do  not  laugh ;  if  you  always  lived  with  me  you 
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irould  see  it  for  \-ourself.  The  people  araond  me  i 
wonder  at  my  tacitumit>-  and  my  ^iporent  ill-tcaqierj 
actually  I  do  not  lead  an  unhappy  rxistmne-  lUliati 
can  a  i::an  want  whose  prospects  are  good,  vlio  is  I 

ar.d  whose  artistic  work  meets  with  ^>prcciatxn? 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  I  si 
frc  XT.  ever>"  scKrial  engagement  do  not  care  to  make  aoqi 
ances.  iove  sc'!:tude  and  silence:  All  this  is  cxplaiaB 
my  weariness  of  life.  In  those  moments  when  I  m 
merely  too  lazy  to  talk,  but  too  indolent  even  Id  i 
I  crtain  of  a  caim.  heavenly,  serene  existence,  and 
realise  this  life  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood.  Be 
:  f  ir.is :  yc .:  w::!  have  to  devote  some  of  \-tMxr  nut 
c-rv::::r.  to  y:ur  tired  old  brother.  Perhaps  yon 
tr.ir.k  such  a  frame  of  m:nd  naturalh'  leads  a  man  k 
c^r.?:cerat:cn  of  matrimory.  Xo.  my  dcsar  future  i 
par.ion  !  My  weariness  has  made  me  te>  im^Ami  to 
T.t-iv  lies.  A-.-  jj;<il\>»;;  to  found  a  family,  /iv  indclaU  to 
•:>:rj  myself  the  responsibilitj"  of  wife  and  childrea 
?h:r:.  ciarriage  :s  to  rae  inccnceivable  How  I  diall< 
t:  be  jr.ited  -.vith  ycur  family  I  know  not  as  jxt;  wi 
I  -T.'s.'.'.  ':>tz'.rr.t  the  owT.tT  of  a  p3ot  of  ground  in 
r.ei^-hb-urhi'jc  cr  simp'y  ycur  boarder,  only  the  I 
Zss.  deride.  Or.e  thir.^  :s  clear:  my  future  haj^iini 
::r.p:*=f:b'.e  apart  from  }-ou/ 

T:ha\»: :  vi.ky  never  gives  the  true  reason  for  his  yea 
after  s:":tjde  and  a  \::c  cf  "heavenly  quiet  and  soe 
b-t  :t  ztnzir.'.y  did  net  proceed  from  -  misanthropy,' 
ii'.tr.zt'  :r  ■Atari r.e^s  z:  \::e. 

He  v.Lj  :.:  n".:5ar.t:ir:p:st  fjT,  as  e>-ei%-one  who 
r.irr.  ^:_^t  a^ree.  it  '.vcu:d  be  dimcu'it  to  find  any  ma: 
^a.r  :  _:  rr.::e  fvrr.:  .-.thy  :':  3.::  he  did.     Laroche  sa)*? 

■  The  :\j.r.\'z<:T  c:  ptr:p'e  who  made  a  good  impn 
:r.  h:-.  "vh:  r".ea>ed  hin:.  and  oi  whom  he  spoke  in 
ab5.tr.  :e  a?    c^:«:c    and  "  ^yn: pathetic.'  sometimes  astoi 

Tr.t  t'liTfr  :f  >eeirc  the  best  s:de  of  Dejole  a 
ZT.'-  Z'y  '-y.r  ?.  ^'':  ■■  i-ertf-d  ^rj-m  his  father,  and  it  wa 
Ci^t.-.-  th:5  '.:ve  cf  his  fe'.lcw-creatjres  which  made  h 
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ped   in   return.     He  was   no  misanthropist,  rather  a 

Eithropist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     Neither  is 
greater  justice  in  his  self-accusation  of  "  indolence." 
1  who  have  followed  him  through  his  school-life,  his 
career,  and  his  student  days  at  the  Conservatoire, 
of  my  opinion.     But  a  glance  at  the  number  of  his 
which  reaches  seventy-six,  including  ten  operas  and 
ballets  ;  at  his  letters  (I  possess,  in  all,  four  thousand) ; 
literary  work  (sixty-one  articles)  ;  at  his  translations 
ngements,  and  his  ten  years'  teaching,  will  suffice 
ivince  the  most  sceptical  that  his  nature  knew  no 
Ids  of  doUe  far  niente, 

'm  r^^ards  his  "  weariness  of  life,"  he  himself  disposes 
I,  in  the  same  letter,  when  he  speaks  of  yearning  for 
and  happy  existence.  Those  who  are  really  world- 
have  no  longing  for  any  kind  of  existence.  Neither 
ithropy,  indolence,  nor  weariness  were  his  permanent 
His  indefinite  craving  for  an  easier  life  was  caused 
creative  impulse,  which,  waxing  ever  stronger  and 
r,  awoke  the  desire  for  more  leisure  to  devote  to  it. 
longing  for  freedom  reached  a  climax  in  1877,  and 
t  about  a  complete  change  in  his  life. 
the  time  being  it  was  useless  to  think  of  solitude 
lorn.  All  he  could  hope  for  was  the  comparative 
of  his  summer  vacation.    Town  life  was  a  necessity 

Ea  from  the  material  and  moral  point  of  view,  and 
gh  he  complained  of  its  being  oppressive,  I  believe 
id  he  been  compelled  by  fate  to  reside  in  the  country 
M  he  did  some  years  later — he  would,  at  this  earlier 
bd  of  his  career,  have  had  much  more  cause  for 
Iplaint 
t 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky. 

''August  i\siy  1867  {September  12th), 

...  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  loaf  about 
town  all  day.  .  .  .  Ostrovsky  still  keeps  me  on  the 
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trot     I  read   in  the  Petersburg  papers  that  he  had 
pleted  my  libretto,  but  it  is  not  so.     I  had  some 
in  dragging  the  first  half  of  the  lost  act  out  of  him.    I 
wandering  about  with  the  intention  of  buying  a  ' 
writing-table  to  make  my  room  more  comfortable,  so 
I  can  work  at  my  opera  at  home.     I  am  determined 
finish   it  during  the  winter.     Last  night  we  cdi" 
Dubuque's  birthday,  and  I  came  back  rather  the  worse 
liquor. 

"  I  have  spent  two  evenings  running  at  the 
Club.'     What  a  delightful  club !     It  would  be  jolly  to 
long  to  it,  but  it  costs  too  much.  .  .  ." 


To  A  natal  Tchaikovsky. 

{About  the  end  of  Od9kf)\ 

"  I  am  getting  along  all  right  On  Saturday  our  J 
concert  takes  place,  to  which  I  look  forward,  for,  ^ 
speaking,  the  people  here  prefer  carnal  to  spiritual 
tainments,  and  eat  and  drink  an  incredible  amount 
concert  will  supply  me  with  a  little  musical  food,  of  ^ 
I  am  badly  in  need,  for  I  live  like  a  bear  in  his  cave,  i 
my  own  substance,  that  is  to  say,  upon  my  com{ 
which  are  always  running  in  my  head.  Try  as  I  may,ft| 
impossible  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  Moscow,  where  one  vm 
over-eat  and  drink.  This  is  the  fifth  day  in  succeOT 
that  I  have  come  home  late  with  an  overloaded  stomad 
But  you  must  not  imagine  I  am  idle :  from  break&st  ll 
the  midday  meal  I  work  without  a  break." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  November  i^th  {December  7M). 

"  Our  mutual  friend  Klimenko  is  in  Moscow,  and  vis 
us  almost  daily. 

"The  Opera  is  progressing  fairly  well.  The  wh 
of  the  third  act  is  finished,  and  the  dances  from  it — ^wh 
I  orchestrated  at  Hapsal — will  be  given  at  the  w 
concert" 

Ivan  Alexandrovich  Klimenko,  whose  name  will  of 
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xur  in  the  course  of  this  book,  had  previously  made 
aroche's  acquaintance  at  one  of  Serov's  "  Tuesday 
vcnings."  An  architect  by  profession,  Kashkin  describes 
dm  as  a  very  gifted  amateur.  He  was  devotedly  attached 
D  Tchaikovsky,  and  one  of  the  first  to  prophesy  his 
ignificance  for  Russian  music. 

At  the  second  symphony  concert,  which  took  place 
arly  in  December,  "  The  Dances  of  the  Serving  Maids," 
!om  The  Vqyevode,  were  given.  They  had  an  undeniable 
access,  and  were  twice  repeated  in  Moscow  during  the 
sason. 

On  December  12th  (24th)  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his 
rother  Anatol  as  follows  : — 

"You  ask  if  I  am  coming  to  Petersburg.  Wisdom 
)mpels  me  to  say  no.  In  the  first  place  I  have  not 
loney  for  the  journey,  and  secondly,  Berlioz  is  coming 
ere  at  Christmas,  and  will  give  two  concerts — one  popular, 
nd  another  in  the  place  of  our  fourth  symphony  evening. 
shall  put  off  my  visit  until  the  Carnival  or  Lent.  .  .  ." 

Berlioz  went  to  Moscow  about  the  end  of  December, 
B67,  direct  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  been 
tvited  by  the  directors  of  the  Musical  Society — chiefly 
t  the  instigation  of  Dargomijsky  and  Balakirev  —  to 
onduct  a  series  of  six  concerts. 

This  was  not  his  first  visit  to  Russia.  As  early  as  1847 
ic  had  been  welcomed  in  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Riga, 
y  the  instrumentality  of  Glinka,  who  regarded  him  as 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  musicians."  He  then  met 
rith  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  musical  world,  Prince  Odoevsky  and  Count 
^ielgorsky,  and  not  only  made  a  large  sum,  but  was 
qjually  fi&ted  by  the  public.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
ot  only  Berlioz  himself,  but  his  Russian  admirers  seem 
>  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
understood "    and    "  appreciated "    in    Russia.      Prince 
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Odoevsky,  who  published  an  article  extolling  Berlioflfs 
genius  the  very  day  before  his  first  concert  in  Peta» 
burg,  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Glinka : — 

"  Where  are  you,  friend  ?  Why  are  you  not  with  mt 
Why  are  you  not  sharing  our  joy  and  pleasure?  Berlioc 
has  been  *  understood '  in  St  Petersburg ! !  Here,  in  spite 
of  the  scourge  of  Italian  cavatina,  which  has  well-iti^ 
ruined  Slavonic  taste,  we  showed  that  we  could  still  appce- 
ciate  the  most  complicated  contrapuntal  music  in  the  wodi^ 
There  must  be  a  secret  sympathy  between  his  music  and 
our  intimate  Russian  sentiment  How  else  can  this  pubGc 
enthusiasm  be  explained?" 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  easily  explicable  by  tbB 
fact  that  Berlioz  was  a  gifted  conductor,  and  that  the 
public  had  been  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  the  lauda- 
tory articles  of  Prince  Odoevsky  himself.  Judging  firoii' 
the  n^lect  of  this  famous  composer  in  the  present  d^ 
{Faust  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  is  still  popular]; 
this  is  surely  the  right  point  of  view. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1867,  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
he  received  here  was  chiefly  due  to  his  attraction  as  a 
conductor,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  that  small  group  of 
Russian  musicians  to  whom  he  owed  his  invitation  to  oo( 
country. 

Tchaikovsky,  whose  views  were  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  this  circle,  held  **  his  own  opinions  "  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters.  Although  he  fully  appreciated  the  impor- 
tant place  which  Berlioz  filled  in  modern  music,  and 
recognised  him  as  a  great  reformer  of  the  orchestra,  he 
felt  no  enthusiasm  for  his  music.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  man,  in  whom  he  saw 
"the  personification  of  disinterested  industry,  of  ardent 
love  for  art,  of  a  noble  and  energetic  combatant  against 
ignorance,  stupidity,  vulgarity,  and  routine.  .  .  ."  He  abo 
regarded  him  as  "  an  old  and  broken  man,  persecuted 
alike  by  fate  and  his  fellow-creatures,''  whom  he  cordially 
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lesired  to  console  and  cheer — if  only  for  the  moment — 
ny  the  expression  of  an  ungrudging  sympathy. 

On  February  3rd  (15th)  Tchaikovsky's  G  minor  sym- 
ihony  was  given  at  the  Musical  Society,  when  its  success 
urpassed  all  expectations.  "  The  adagio  pleased  best," 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his  brothers.  The  composer  was 
vociferously  recalled,  and,  according  to  Countess  Kapnist, 
ippeared  upon  the  platform  in  rather  untidy  clothes,  hat 
n  hand,  and  bowed  awkwardly. 

On  February  19th  (March  2nd)  a  charity  concert  was 
fiven  in  the  Opera  House  in  aid  of  the  Famine  Fund. 
Phis  was  an  event  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  for  he  made  his 
irst  public  appearance  as  a  conductor,  the  "  Dances  *'  from 
rte  Vayevode^  being  played  under  his  bdton.  On  this  occa- 
ion,  too,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
itimsky-Korsakov,  whose  "Serbian  Fantasia'*  was  included 
D  the  programme. 

Tchaikovsky's  opinion  of  himself  as  a  conductor  we 
liave  learnt  already  from  Laroche.  Kashkin  gives  the 
bUowing  account  of  this  concert : — 

"When  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  see  how  the 
fAutant  was  feeling,  he  told  me  that  to  his  great  sur- 
irise  he  was  not  in  the  least  nervous.  Before  it  came 
o  his  turn  I  returned  to  my  place.  When  Tchaikovsky 
ictually  appeared  on  the  platform,  I  noticed  that  he  was 
piite  distracted ;  he  came  on  timidly,  as  though  he  would 
iave  been  glad  to  hide,  or  run  away,  and,  on  mounting  to 
he  conductor's  desk,  looked  like  a  man  who  finds  himself 
II  some  desperate  situation.  Apparently  his  composition 
•^  blotted  out  from  his  mind ;  he  did  not  see  the  score 
tfore  him,  and  gave  all  the  leads  at  the  wrong  moment, 
t"  to  the  wrong  instruments.  Fortunately  the  band  knew 
be  music  so  well  that  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
'chaikovsky's  beat,  but  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  got 
trough  the  dances  very  creditably  in  spite  of  him.  After- 
^rds  Peter  Ilich  told  me  that  in  his  terror  he  had  a 
eling  that  his  head  would  fall  off  his  shoulders  unless  he 
4d  it  tightly  in  position." 
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That  he  had  no  faith  in  his  powers  of  conducting  i 
evident  from  the  fact  that  ten  years  elapsed  befoit 
ventured  to  take  up  the  baton  again. 

In  a  notice  of  the  concert,  which  appeared  in  7k 
Entr'acte^  Tchaikovsky  was  spoken  of  as  a  "matme' 
musician,  whose  work  was  remarkable  for  "  loftiness  of  aii 
and  masterly  thematic  treatment " ;  while  Rimsky-Eoi 
sakov's  "Serbian  Fantasia"  was  dismissed  as  ^'colonrla 
and  inanimate." 

Had  such  a  judgment  been  pronounced  a  few 
earlier,  at  a  time  when  Tchaikovsky  knew  nothing  of  1 
composer,  and  regarded  the  entire  Petersburg  School 
his  enemies,  who  knows  whether  he  would  not  have  i 
a  certain  satisfaction — a  kind  of  "  Schadenfreude  "-— ^ 
appearance?  Now,  however,  circumstances  were  altoed 
Not  only  had  he  become  well  acquainted  with  the  " 
Fantasia  "  at  rehearsal,  and  learnt  to  regard  both  the  wok 
and  its  composer  with  respect,  but  during  the  last  two  ai 
three  months  he  had  been  more  closely  associated  \ 
the  leader  of  the  New  School,  Mily  Balakirev,  and 
become  convinced  that,  far  from  being  his  enemies^ 
Petersburg  set  were  all  interested  in  his  career. 

The  result  of  this  pleasing  discovery  was  a  bumia 
desire  to  show  his  sympathy  for  a  gifted  colleague, 
he  wrote  an  article  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  critidtf 
of  the  Entf^acte,  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  litemy 
activity.  The  article  aroused  considerable  attention  il 
Moscow,  and  was  warmly  approved.  Nor  did  it 
observation  in  St.  Petersburg.  Consequently,  when  Tdtti- 
kovsky  visited  his  father  at  Easter,  he  was  received  in 
very  friendly  spirit  by  "  The  Invincible  Band."  ^ 

The  rallying-point  of  "  The  Band  "  was  Dargomijsk]^ 
house.     The  composer,  although  confined  to  his  bed  by 
mortal  illness,  was  working  with  fire  and  inspiration  at  his 

^  Under  this  sobriquet  were  grouped  the  followers  of  the  New  Rn 
School :  DargoQiijsky,  Cui,  Balakirev,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  oUieni 
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pera,  The  Stone  Guest  His  young  friends  regarded  this 
fork  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  great  temple  of  "  The 
dusic  of  the  Future,"  and  frequently  assembled  at  the 
•Master's"  to  note  the  progress  of  the  new  creation  and 
ihow  him  their  own  works.  Even  Tchaikovsky,  who  had 
ilready  met  Dai^omijsky  at  Begichev's  in  Moscow,  found 
himself  more  than  once  among  the  guests,  and  made  many 
new  acquaintances  on  these  occasions. 

At  Balakirev's,  too,  he  met  many  musicians  who  held 
Nhe  views  of  the  New  Russian  School.  Although  Tchai- 
^fcovsky  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  members  of 
■*The  Invincibles,"  he  could  not  accept  their  tenets,  and 
'with  great  tact  and  skill  remained  entirely  independent 
of  them.  While  he  made  friends  individually  with  Bala- 
kirev,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Cui  and  Vladimir  Stassov,  he 
still  regarded  their  union  with  some  hostility. 

He  laughed  at  their  ultra-progressive  tendencies  and 
regarded  with  contempt  the  naive  and  crude  efforts  of 
9(»ne  members  of  "The  Band"  (especially  Moussorgsky). 
But  while  making  fun  of  these  "unheard-of  works  of 
genius,"  which  "throw  all  others  into  the  shade,"  and 
indignant  at  their  daring  attacks  upon  his  idol  Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky  was  also  impressed  by  the  force  and  vitality 
displayed  in  some  of  their  compositions,  as  well  as  by  their 
freshness  of  inspiration  and  honourable  intentions,  so  that 
far  from  being  repulsed,  he  learnt  to  feel  a  certain  degree 
of  sympathy  and  a  very  great  respect  for  this  school. 

This  dual  relationship  reacted  in  two  different  ways. 
Tchaikovsky  never  hesitated  to  express  quite  openly  his 
antipathy  to  the  tendencies  of  these  innovators,  while 
he  refused  to  recognise  the  dilettante  extravagances  of 
Moussorgsky  as  masterpieces,  and  always  made  it  evident 
that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  him  to  win  the  praise  of 
Stassov  and  Cui,  and  with  it  the  title  of  "genius,"  by 
seeking  originality  at  the  expense  of  artistic  beauty.  At 
the  same  time  he  acted   as  the  propagandist  of  "  The 
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Band  "  in  Moscow,  was  their  intermediary  with  the  Moscow 
section  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  busied  himself  with  dK 
performance  or  publication  of  their  works.  When  in  1869 
the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  Paulovna  desired  to  cany  out 
a  change  in  the  mans^ment  of  the  symphony  conoertib 
and  Balakirev  retired  from  the  conductorship,  Tchaikovskjr 
appeared  for  the  second  time  as  the  champion  of  "  The 
Band/'  and  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  in  an  energetic  article,  in  which  he  displayed  also 
his  sympathy  with  the  leader  of  the  New  Russian  School 
During  the  period  when  he  was  engaged  in  musical 
criticism,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  public  expressioo 
to  his  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Balakirev 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

But  the  most  obvious  sign  of  his  sympathy  with  "  The 
Band  "  is  the  fact  that  he  dedicated  three  of  his  best  worb 
to  individual  members — Fatum  and  Rotneo  and  Juliet  to 
Balakirev  and  T/te  Tempest  to  Vladimir  Stassov.  Hoc 
undoubtedly  we  may  see  the  indirect  influence  which  the 
New  School  exercised  upon  Tchaikovsky.  He  would  not 
amalgamate  with  them ;  nor  would  he  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples. But  to  win  their  sympathy,  without  actually  having 
recourse  to  a  compromise ;  to  accept  their  advice  (JRame» 
and  Juliet  was  suggested  by  Balakirev  and  The  TempeA 
by  Stassov) ;  to  triumph  over  the  tasks  they  set  him  and 
to  show  his  solidarity  with  "  The  Band,"  only  in  so  far  as 
they  both  aimed  at  being  earnest  in  matters  of  art — all 
this  seemed  to  him  not  only  interesting,  but  worthy  of  his 
vocation. 

*'  The  Invincible  Band  "  repaid  Tchaikovsky  in  his  own 
coin.  They  criticised  some  of  his  works  as  pedantic, 
''behind  the  times,"  and  routinier^  but  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  they  took  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  respected 
him  as  a  worthy  rival,  strove  to  win  him  over  to  their 
views,  and  continued  to  consider  him  ''among  the  elect," 
even  after  the  failure  of  their  efforts  at  conver^on. 
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The  relations  between  Tchaikovsky  and  "The  Band" 
may  be  compared  to  those  existing  between  two  friendly 
Deighbouring  states,  each  leading  its  independent  existence, 
meeting  on  common  grounds,  but  keeping  their  individual 
interests  strictly  apart 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Tchaikovsky  went 
abroad  with  his  favourite  pupil  Vladimir  Shilovsky,  ac- 
companied by  the  lad's  guardian,  V.  Begichev,  and  a 
friend  named  De  Lazary.  In  spite  of  a  lingering  wish 
|d  spend  his  holidays  with  his  own  people  in  some  quiet 
nK)t,  the  opportunity  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost.  His 
tiavelling  companions  were  congenial,  and  his  duties  of 
tiie  lightest — merely  to  give  music  lessons  to  young 
Shilovsky. 

From  Paris  he  wrote  to  his  sister  on  July  20th  (August 
gst),  1868  :— 

**  Originally  we  intended  to  visit  the  most  beautiful 
jlaces  in  Europe,  but  Shilovsky's  illness,  and  the  need  of 
-^DOnsulting  a  certain  great  doctor  with  all  possible  speed, 
Iwought  us  here,  and  has  kept  us  against  our  will.  .  .  .  The 
tiieatres  are  splendid,  not  externally,  but  as  regards  the 
staging  of  pieces  and  the  skill  with  which  effects  are 
jproduced  by  the  simplest  means.  They  know  how  to 
Etiount  and  act  a  play  here  in  such  a  way  that,  without  any 
iRmarkable  display  of  histrionic  talent,  it  is  more  effective 
Khan  it  would  be  with  us,  since  it  would  probably  lack 
vehearsal  and  ensemble, 

"As  regards  music,  too,  in  the  operas  I  have  heard  I 
K^marked  no  singer  with  an  exceptional  voice,  and  yet 
^hat  a  splendid  performance !  How  carefully  everything  is 
studied  and  thought  out !  What  earnest  attention  is  given 
to  every  detail,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  which  goes  to 
tnake  up  the  general  effect!  We  have  no  conception  of 
^uch  performances.  .  .  .  The  noise  and  bustle  of  Paris  is 
Far  less  suited  to  a  composer  than  the  quiet  of  such  a  lake 
^  the  Thuner  See,  not  to  mention  the  stinking,  but  be- 
loved, Tiasmin,^  which  is  happy  in  flowing  by  the  house 

^  The  river  at  Kamenka. 
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that  holds  some  of  my  nearest  and  dearest    How  haie 
they  passed  this  summer  ?  " 

Tchaikovsky  returned  to  his  duties  at  Moscow  about  die 
end  of  August. 
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Externally,  Tchaikovsky's  life  had  remained  unchan^, 
during  this  period.  His  lessons  at  the  Conservatoin 
slightly  increased,  and  his  salary  consequently  rose 
over  1400  roubles  (^^140).  Under  these  circumstances 
began  to  think  of  finding  separate  quarters,  since  his  fife 
with  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was  unfavourable  to  his  creatiie 
work.  The  latter,  however,  would  not  consent  to  this,  aodl. 
Tchaikovsky  himself  had  doubts  as  to  whether  his  incooe 
would  suffice  for  a  separate  establishment. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

'' September  yd  (isA). 
"  I  have  been  working  like  a  slave  to-day.  The  dqf 
before  yesterday  I  received  an  unexpected  summons  tt 
attend  at  the  theatre.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  two 
choral  rehearsals  of  my  opera  {Tfic  Voyevode^  had  alreadf 
been  given,  and  the  first  solo  rehearsal  was  about  to  take 
place.  I  have  undertaken  the  pianoforte  accompanimeflt 
myself.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  getting  up  such  i 
diflRcult  work  in  a  month,  and  already  I  shiver  witfc 
apprehension  at  all  the  hurry-skurry  and  confusion  which 
lie  before  me.  The  rehearsals  will  take  place  almost 
daily.     The  singers  are  all  pleased  with  the  opera.  .  . 

To  Anatol  Tchaikoi'sky. 

"  September  25///  (October  ith). 

** .  .  .  When  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  study  my 

opera  in  so  short  a  time,  I  informed  the  directors  that  so 
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•ng  as  the  Italian  company  remained  in  Moscow  and 
}sorbed  the  time  of  both  chorus  and  orchestra,  I  would 
ot  send  in  the  score  of  my  work.  I  wrote  to  Gedeonov 
)  this  effect  In  consequence,  the  performance  is  post- 
oned  until  the  Italians  leave  Moscow.  I  have  a  little 
lore  leisure  now.  Besides,  Menshikova  already  knows 
le  greater  part  of  her  role  by  heart.  I  lunched  with  her 
Klay,  and  she  sang  me  several  numbers  from  the  opera, 
^  no  means  badly.  Time,  on  the  whole,  goes  quickly 
id  pleasantly. 

"  I  have  some  good  news  to  give  you  about  my  future 
twk.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  lunching  with  Ostrovsky, 
id  he  proposed,  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  to  write  a 
>retto  for  me.  The  subject  has  been  in  his  mind  for  the 
St  twenty  years,  but  he  has  never  spoken  of  it  to  anyone 
fore ;  now  his  choice  has  fallen  upon  me. 
"The  scene  is  laid  in  Babylon  and  Greece,  in  the  time 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  is  introduced  as  one  of 
c  characters.  We  have  representatives  of  two  great 
ces  of  antiquity :  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks.  The 
sro  is  a  young  Hebrew,  in  love  with  one  of  his  own  race, 
ho,  actuated  by  ambitious  motives,  betrays  him  for  the 
ke  of  Alexander.  In  the  end  the  young  Hebrew  be- 
wies  a  prophet.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  fine  plot  it 
!  Just  now  I  am  writing  a  symphonic  sketch,  Faium} 
be  Italian  opera  is  creating  a  furore.  Artot  is  a  splendid 
eature.     She  and  I  are  good  friends." 

"Early  in  1868,"  says  Laroche,  "an  Italian  opera  com- 
iny  visited  Moscow  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  head  of  which 
IS  the  impresario  Merelli.  Their  performances  at  the 
pera  drew  crowded  houses.  The  company  consisted  of 
tti-rate  singers,  who  had  neither  voices  nor  talent ;  the 
e  exception  was  a  woman  of  thirty,  not  good-looking, 
t  with  a  passionate  and  expressive  face,  who  had  just 
iched  the  climax  of  her  art,  and  soon  afterwards  began 
^o  off,  both  in  voice  and  appearance. 
•  D^sir^e  Art6t,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  horn-player 
tdt,  and  a  niece  of  the  still  more  renowned  violinist, 

In  my  volume  npon  Tchaikovsky  I  have  called  this  work  Destiny, — R.  N. 
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had  been  trained  by  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia.  Her 
was  powerful,  and  adapted  to  express  intense  dr 
pathos,  but  unfortunately  it  had  no  reserve  force,  _ 
began  tcf  deteriorate  comparatively  early,  so  that  six  i 
seven  years  after  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  it  1 
completely  lost  its  charm.  Besides  its  dramatic  qua! 
her  voice  was  suitable  for  florid  vocalisation,  and  her  lo 
notes  were  so  good  that  she  could  take  many  mc 
soprano  parts  ;  consequently  her  repertory  was  almost  uh] 
limited.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
world  of  music,  in  the  entire  range  of  l3nical  emo 
there  was  not  a  single  idea,  or  a  single  form,  of  which  I 
admirable  artist  could  not  give  a  poetical  interpretati 
The  timbre  of  her  voice  was  more  like  the  oboe  than 
flute,  and  was  penetrated  by  such  indescribable 
warmth,  and  passion,  that  everyone  who  heard  it 
fascinated  and  carried  away.  I  have  said  that  Desii 
Artot  was  not  good-looking.  At  the  same  time,  withoit] 
recourse  to  artificial  aids,  her  charm  was  so  great  that  skil 
won  all  hearts  and  turned  all  heads,  as  though  she  hrfj 
been  the  loveliest  of  women.  The  delicate  texture  i 
pallor  of  her  skin,  the  plastic  grace  of  her  movements,! 
beauty  of  her  neck  and  arms,  were  not  her  only  weap 
under  the  irregularity  of  her  features  lay  some  won  " 
charm  of  attraction,  and  of  all  the  many  'Gretchens'J 
have  seen  in  my  da\',  Artot  was  by  far  the  most  id 
the  most  fascinating. 

"This  was  chiefly  due  to  her  talent  as  an  actress 
have  never  seen  anyone  so  perfectly  at  home  on  the  i 
as  she  was.     From  the  first  entrance,  to  the  last  ciy< 
triumph  or  despair,  the  illusion  was  perfect.     Not  a 
movement  betrayed  intention  or  pre-consideration. 
was  equally  herself  in  a  tragic,  comic,  or  comedy  part** 


To  Anatol  Tcliaikovsky. 

"  October  21st  {November  2nd), 
"  I  am  very  busy  writing  choruses  and  recitatives  tJl 
Auber's  Domijio  Noir,  which  is  to  be  given   for  ArtfiAl 
benefit.     Merelli  will  pay  me  for  the  work.     I  have  \f\ 
come  very  friendly  with  Artot,  and  am  glad  to  know ! 
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ing  of  her  remarkable  character.  I  have  never  met  a 
nder,  a  better,  or  a  cleverer  woman. 

**  Anton  Rubinstein  has  been  here.  He  played  divinely, 
id  created  an  indescribable  sensation.  He  has  not 
teed,  and  is  as  nice  as  ever. 

"  My  orchestral  fantasia  Fatum  is  finished." 


To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

(^November.) 

**0h,  Moding,  I  long  to  pour  my  impressions  into  your 
rtistic  soul.  If  only  you  knew  what  a  singer  and  actress 
iTtdt  is ! !  I  have  never  experienced  such  powerful 
rtistic  impressions  as  just  recently.  How  delighted  you 
lould  be  with  the  grace  of  her  movements  and  poses  !  " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

{December,) 

. ". .  .  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long  while,  but 
■any  things  now  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  write 
Stteis,  for  all  my  leisure  is  given  to  one — of  whom  you 
a?e  already  heard — whom  I  love  dearly. 

"My  musical  situation  is  as  follows :  Two  of  my  piano- 
iate  pieces  are  to  be  published  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have 
rranged  twenty-five  Russian  folksongs  for  four  hands, 
lich  will  be  published  immediately,  and  I  have  orches- 
^ted  my  fantasia  Fatum  for  the  fifth  concert  of  the 
lusical  Society. 

"Recently  a  concert  was  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
3idents,  in  which  *  the  one  being '  sang  for  the  last  time 
rfore  her  departure,  and  Nicholas  Rubinstein  played  my 
ianoforte  piece  dedicated  to  Art6t." 

77?  hisfat/ier, 

^*  December  26th  (January  ^th,  1869). 

•*  My  dear,  kind  Dad  ! — To  my  great  annoyance,  cir- 
mstances  have  prevented  my  going  to  Petersburg.  This 
irney  would  have  cost  me  at  least  a  hundred  roubles, 
d  just  now  I  do  not  possess  them.    Consequently  I  must 

H 
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his  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes  and  never  lowered  then 
during  the  entire  performance;  but  he  must  have 
very  little,  for  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks." 

Twenty  years  later  they  met  once  more.  Youthful  loie 
and  mutual  sympathy  had  then  given  place  to  a  steadf 
friendship,  which  lasted  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

On  January  30th  (February  nth),  1869,  The  Voyevok 
was  given  for  the  first  time  for  the  singer  Menshikova!i 
benefit 

The  opera  was  very  well  received.  The  composer 
recalled  fifteen  times  and  presented  with  a  laurel  wreatk 
The  performance,  however,  was  not  without  mishapft 
Rapport,  who  took  the  lover's  part,  had  been  kept  awafce 
all  night  by  an  abscess  on  his  finger,  and  was  nearly  fainting 
**  If  Menshikova  had  not  supported  him  in  her  arms,  tk 
curtain  must  have  been  rung  down,"  wrote  Tchaikovsky  to 
his  brothers. 

Kashkin  says  the  chorus  on  a  folksong,  which  occund 
early  in  the  opera,  pleased  at  once,  and  the  "  Nightingak' 
song  became  a  favourite.  The  tenor  solo,  "Glow,  O  Dawn- 
light,"  based  upon  the  pentatonic  scale,  and  the  duel 
between  Olona  and  Maria,  "  The  moon  sails  calmly," 
the  last  quartet  all  met  with  great  success. 

But  the  stormy  ovation  at  the  first  performance, 
enthusiasm  of  the  composer's  friends,  and  the  appred* 
tion  of  one  or  two  specialists,  could  not  create  a  lastia| 
success.  The  opera  was  only  heard  five  times,  and  thd 
disappeared  from  the  repertory  for  ever. 

The  first  words  of  disapprobation  and  harsh  criticisfl 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter — from  Laroche.  It 
not  only  his  "  faint  praise "  of  this  work,  but  the  con- 
temptuous attitude  which  Laroche  now  assumed  toward 
Tchaikovsky's  talent  as  a  whole,  which  wounded  the  com- 
poser so  deeply  that  he  broke  off  all  connection  with  hii 
old  friend. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  The  Voyevode  Tchaikovsk/l 
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Tfiphonic  fantasia  Fatum  (or  Destiny)  was  given  for  the 
rst  time  at  the  eighth  concert  of  the  Musical  Society, 
y  way  of  programme  for  this  work,  which  he  dedicated 
3  Balakirev,  Tchaikovsky  chose  the  following  lines  from 
iatioushkov : — 

'*  Thou  knowest  what  the  white-haired  Melchisedek 
Said  when  he  left  this  life  :  Man  is  born  a  slave, 
A  slave  he  dies.    Will  even  Death  reveal  to  him 
Why  thus  he  laboured  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Why  thus  he  suffered,  wept,  endured— then  vanished?" 

To  the  choice  of  this  motto  attaches  a  history  in  which 
a  certain  Sergius  Rachinsky  played  a  part.  This  gentle- 
man, Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Moscow  University,  was 
one  of  Tchaikovsky's  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. Rachinsky  was  a  lover  of  music  and  literature, 
but  held  the  most  unusual  views  upon  these,  as  upon  all 
other  subjects.  For  instance,  he  saw  nothing  in  Ostrovsky, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  but  discerned  in  Tchai- 
kovsky, who  was  hardly  known  to  the  world,  the  making 
of  a  "  great "  composer. 

When,  in  1871,  the  musician  dedicated  to  Rachinsky  his 
first  quartet,  the  latter  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm :  "  C'est 
un  brevet  d'immortalit^  que  j'ai  regu." 

Originally  Fatum  had  no  definite  programme. 

"When  the  books  for  the  concert  were  about  to  be 
printed,"  relates  Rachinsky,  "  Rubinstein,  who  was  always 
Very  careful  about  such  details,  considered  the  bare  title 
J'atum  insufficient,  and  suggested  that  an  appropriate 
Verse  should  be  added.  It  chanced  that  I,  who  had  not 
heard  a  note  of  the  new  work,  had  dropped  in  upon 
Rubinstein,  and  the  verses  of  Batioushkov  flashed  across 
my  mind.  Rubinstein  asked  me  to  write  them  down  at 
3nce,  and  added  them  to  the  programme-book  with  the 
proposer's  consent" 

The  quotation,  therefore,  has  not  the  significance  of  a 
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programme,  but  was   merely  an  epigraph  added  to  the 
score. 

The  composer  declared  that  Fatum  had  a  ''distmcl 
success  "  with  the  public,  and  added  that  he  **  considered  ^ 
the  best  work  he  had  written  so  far,"  and  "  others  are  A 
my  opinion."  From  this  we  may  gather  that,  with 
exception  of  Laroche,  Tchaikovsky's  musical  firiends 
pleased  with  this  composition. 

Fatum  was  given  almost  simultaneously  fay  the  Peten^ 
burg  section  of  the  Musical  Society,  under  BalakiretV 
direction.  But  here  the  fantasia  fell  Sat,  and  pleased 
neither  the  public  nor  the  musicians. 

Nevertheless,  Cui  did  not  handle  the  young  com] 
so  severely  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  Diploma  Cantata; 
He  found  fault  with  a  good  deal  in  Fatum^  but  describei 
the  music  as  being  on  the  whole  "  agreeable,  but  not  i 
spired,"  the  instrumentation  "  somewhat  rough,"  and  d 
harmonies  "  bold  and  new,  if  not  invariably  beautifiiL* 

Balakirev — to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated — did  n 
admire  it,  and  his  feelings  were  shared  by  the  rest  of  tl 
"  Invincible  Band."    He  uTOte  to  Tchaikovsky  as  follows :- 


"  Your  Fatum  has  been  played,  and  I  venture  to 
the  performance  was  not  bad — at  least  everyone  seemeil 
satisfied  with  it  There  was  not  much  applause,  whkh 
I  ascribe  to  the  hideous  crash  at  the  end.  The  work  itsdf 
does  not  please  me ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  thought  out,  and 
shows  signs  of  having  been  written  hastily.  In  manf 
places  the  joins  and  tacking-threads  are  too  perceptible 
Laroche  says  it  is  because  you  do  not  study  the  classicii 
sufficiently.  I  put  it  down  to  another  cause :  you  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  modern  music.  You  will  never 
learn  freedom  of  form  from  the  classical  composers.  Yoa 
will  find  nothing  new  there.  They  can  only  give  yoa 
what  you  knew  already,  when  you  sat  on  the  student^ 
benches  and  listened  respectfully  to  Zaremba's  learned 
discourses  upon  *The  Connection  between  Rondo-fonn 
and  Man's  First  Fall.' 
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"At  the  same  concert  Les  Priludes  of  Liszt  was  per- 
MM-med.  Observe  the  wonderful  form  of  this  work ;  how 
ane  thing  follows  another  quite  naturally.  This  is  no 
Bere  moUey,  haphazard  aflFair.  Or  take  Glinka's  Night 
m  Madrid ;  in  what  a  masterly  fashion  the  various  sec- 
Sons  of  this  overture  are  fused  together!  It  is  just  this 
Wganic  coherence  and  connection  that  are  lacking  in 
^ium.  I  have  chosen  Glinka  as  an  example  because 
I  believe  you  have  studied  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  could 
|K  all  through  Fatum  you  were  under  the  influence  of 
pipe  of  his  choruses. 

►^"The  verse  you  chose  as  an  epigraph  is  altogether  be- 
peath  criticism.  It  is  a  frightful  specimen  of  manufactured 
fetyme.  If  you  are  really  so  attracted  to  Byronism,  why 
fcnt  have  chosen  a  suitable  quotation  from  Lermontov? 
|R^  the  object  of  making  the  verse  run  smoother  I  left 
IW  the  first  two  lines  (Melchisedek  seemed  really  too 
Bisurd !),  but  apparently  I  perpetrated  a  blunder.  Our 
tplire  circle  dropped  upon  me  and  assured  me  that  the 
^  *  ole  of  the  introduction  to  Fatum  was  intended  to  ex- 
the  awful  utterance  of  Melchisedek  himself.  Per- 
1  they  are  right.  If  so,  you  must  forgive  my  excellent 
ntion.  ...  I  write  to  you  quite  frankly,  and  feel  sure 
will  not  on  this  account  abandon  your  intention  of 
Indicating  Fatum  to  me.  This  dedication  is  very 
Mecious,  as  indicating  your  r^ard  for  me,  and  on  my 
put  I  reciprocate  your  feeling." 

"*  Tchaikovsky  did  not  resent  Balakirev's  opinion,  although 
I  may  have  wounded  him.  That  he  was  grateful  for  the 
flendly  tone  of  the  letter,  in  which  Balakirev's  confidence 
ih  his  talent  was  clearly  perceptible,  is  evident  from  the 
^ct  that  three  months  later  he  appeared  in  the  press  as 
^  champion  of  the  leader  of  the  **  Invincible  Band." 
Itoreover,  after  a  short  time,  he  shared  Balakirev's  opinion 
f  his  work,  and  destroyed  the  score  of  Fatum. 

Early  in  the  season  Tchaikovsky  began  to  look  out  for 
laterial  for  a  new  opera.  The  chief  requisite  he  asked 
as  that  the  scene  should  not  be  laid  in  Russia.  The  dis- 
ission    with   Ostrovsky  of  a  plot    from   the  period   of 
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Alexander  the  Great,   mentioned  in   his  letter  of 
tember  25th,  had  come  to  nothing.     Without  applying 
another  librettist,  he  began  to  search  for  a  ready-m; 
text.    Great  was  his  joy  to  discover  a  book  among 
works  of  Count  Sollogoub,  based  upon  his  favourite 
Joukovsky's  "  Undine." 

Without  reflection,  or  closer  inspection  of  the  libretto, 
began  to  compose  with  fervour,  even  in  the  midst  of 
rehearsals  for   The    Voyevode ;  that  is  in    January,  i 
By  February  he  had  already  written  most  of  the  first 
The  two  following  acts  he  wrote  in  April,  and  began 
orchestration  in  the  course  of  the  same  month.    He  h( 
to  complete  the  first  act  in  May,  and  the  remainder  dui 
the  summer,  and  to  send  the  whole  score  to  the  Dii 
of  the  Petersburg  Opera  by  November,  when 
had  given  him  a  formal  promise  to  produce  it 

This  feverish  work,  the  many  excitements  of  the 
season,  his  anxiety  about  the  elder  of  the  twins,  who 
to  pass  his  final  examination  at  the  School  of  Jurispi 
and  all  the  trouble  and  correspondence  involved  in 
to  find  him  an  opening  in  Moscow,  told  upon  Tchaikovi 
nerves.     His  health  was  so  far  impaired  that  he  gradi 
lost  strength,  until  he  became  quite  exhausted,  and 
doctor  ordered  him  to  the  seaside,  or  to  an  inland  wal 
place,  enjoining  absolute  repose. 

The  summer  was  spent  with  his  sister  at  Kamenka,  wl 
the  whole  family  was  gathered  together,  with  the  exce| 
of  Nicholas.     In  June  they  celebrated  the  wedding  of 
brother,  Hyppolite,  to  Sophia  Nikonov,  and  Tchaiko^ 
having  recovered  his  spirits,  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
festivities. 

The  score  of  Undine  was  finished  by  the  end  of  J 
and  the  composer  returned  to  Moscow  earlier  than  usual- 
about  the  beginning  of  August. 
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VI 

I 869- I 8 70 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky. 

''August  wth  {2^rd),  1869. 

".  .  .  We  have  taken  new  quarters;  my  room  is  upstairs, 
Dd  there  is  a  place  for  you  too.  I  made  every  possible 
letext  for  living  alone,  but  I  could  not  manage  it  How- 
ncr,  now  I  shall  pay  my  own  expenses  and  keep  my  own 
srvant  .  .  .  Begichev  has  taken  my  opera  to  Petersburg. 
Vhether  it  is  produced  or  not,  I  have  finished  with  it  and 
an  turn  to  something  else.  Balakirev  is  staying  here.  We 
Hen  meet,  and  I  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that — in 
pite  of  his  worthiness — his  society  weighs  upon  me  like 

stone.  I  particularly  dislike  the  narrowness  of  his  views, 
ad  the  persistence  with  which  he  upholds  them.  At  the 
■me  time  his  short  visit  has  been  of  benefit  to  me  in 
■any  respects." 

To  Anatol  Tcliaikovsky, 

''August  18///  (30M). 

"I  have  no  news  to  give.  Balakirev  leaves  to-day. 
although  he  has  sometimes  bored  me,  I  must  in  justice 
ly  that  he  is  a  good,  honourable  man,  and  immeasurably 
hove  the  average  as  an  artist.  We  have  just  taken  a 
3uching  farewell  of  each  other.  .  .  . 

"I  gave  an  evening  party  not  long  since.  Balakirev 
lorodin,  Kashkin,  Klimenko,  Arnold  and  Plestcheiev  were 
mong  the  guests. 

"  I  met  Laroche  in  The  Hermitage  and  said  *  Good-day,' 
ut  I  have  no  intention  of  making  it  up  with  him." 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1869,  Tchaikovsky  set 
•  work  upon  his  overture  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  which  he 
id  been  incited  by  Balakirev's  suggestions.  Indeed,  the 
tter  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  this 
>rk  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  in  detail. 
Balakirev  not  only  suggested  the  subject,  but  took  such 
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a  !;veiv  inter^t  in  rie  vcric  that  he  kept  up  a.  cxmt 
lur^r.t  -f  jccd  ad'r.cz  and  sciicifiifinns.     In  October! 

*  I:  itrkes  3ie  that  vcur  inactivity  proceeds  from 
lack   :.f  ir.ncenrraricn,  in  apiie   if  your  *  aiug  work 
I  6-^  net  '.cncw  v^.ur  ziechcd   :f  compoang;  mine  is  i 
f'-A.cw^  :  when  I  -vr^ts  mv  A'i/'f^'"  Lear,  having  first  readl" 
play.  [  reir  inspired  re  conipcse  an  overture  ( wfaidi  St 
had  atlrtaudy  iUi^^^ted  :o  me..     At  first  I  had  no 
marerial,  I  -^nly  warmed  t:j  the  project.     An  Introda 
'  maestoso,'  fciiowed  by  iocieching"  mystical  (Kent's 
diction*.     The  IntTjd-ction  dies  away  and  gives  placet 
a  itormy  allegr-j.     This  is  Lear  hi'm.self,  the  discroi 
but  itiii  mighty,  ii':n.    By  way  of  episodes  the  < 
themes  of  Regan  and  GoneriL  and  then — a  second  sab 
— Cordelia,  caim  and  tender.     The  middle  section  (s 
Lear  and  the  FjoL  on  the  heath;  and  repetition  of  1 
allegro  :  Regan  and  Gonenl  finaliy  crush  their  father,  a 
the  overture  dies  away  sortiy  Lear  over  Cordelia's  ( 
therx  the  prediction  of  Kent  is  heard  once  more,  and  J 
the  peaceful  and  solemn  note  of  death.     You  must 
stand  that,  so  far,  I  had  no  definite  musical  ideas. 
came   later  and  took   their  place  within  my 
I  believe  you  will  feel  the  same,  if  once  you  are  inspired  1 
the  project     Then  arm  yourself  ^"ith  goloshes  and  a  ^ 
ing-stick  and  go  for  a  constitutional  on  the  Boulc 
starting  with  the  Nikitsky ;  let  yourself  be  saturated  i 
your  plan,  and  I  am  convinced  by  the  time  you  reach! 
.Sretensky  Boulevard    some   theme  or  episode  will 
come   to  you.     Just   at   this   moment,  thinking  of  jt 
overture,  an  idea  has  come  to  me  involuntarily,  and  I 
to  see  that  it  should  open  with  a  fierce  'allegro  with 


clash  of  swords.' 


Something  like  this : 


^J^^M^ 


♦1^ 
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'  I  should  b^n  in  this  style.     If  I  were  going  to  write 

!  overture  I  should  become  enthusiastic  over  this  germ, 

"  I  should  brood  over  it,  or  rather  turn  it  over  in  my 

sd  until  something  vital  came  of  it 

'If  these  lines  have  a  good  effect  upon  you   I  shall 

\  very  pleased.     I  have  a  certain  right  to  hope  for  this, 

your  letters  do  me  good.     Your  last,  for  instance, 

me  so  unusually  light-hearted  that  I  rushed  out  into 

!  Nevsky  Prospect ;  I  did  not  walk,  I  danced  along,  and 

Dposed  part  of  my  Tatnara  as  I  went" 

ben  Balakirev  heard  that  Tchaikovsky  was  actually 
fwork,  he  wrote  in  November  : — 

[*■!  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  child  of  your  fancy 

quickened.     God  grant  it  comes  to  a  happy  birth. 

[am  very  curious  to  know  what  you  have  put  into  the 

ire.    Do  send  me  what  you  have  done  so  far,  and 

Dmise  not  to  make  any  remarks — good  or  bad — until 

^  thing  is  finished." 

[.After  Tchaikovsky  had  acceded  to  Balakirev's  request, 
I  sent  him  the  chief  subjects  of  his  overture,  he  received 
following  answer,  which  caused  him  to  make  some 
Bcations  in  the  work : — 

As  your  overture  is  all  but  finished,  and  will  soon 
\  played,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  quite  frankly 
do  not  use  this  word  in  Zaremba's  sense).  The  first 
(ject  does  not  please  me  at  all.  Perhaps  it  improves  in 
t  working  out — I  cannot  say — but  in  the  crude  state  in 
lich  it  lies  before  me  it  has  neither  strength  nor  beauty, 
khd  does  not  suflficiently  suggest  the  character  of  Father 
Lawrence.  Here  something  like  one  of  Liszt's  chorales — 
the  old  Catholic  Church  style — would  be  very  appro- 
»tc  (^TAe  Night  Procession^  Hunnenschlacht^  and  Sl 
'etA)  ;  your  motive  is  of  quite  a  different  order,  in  the 
lirle  of  a  quartet  by  Haydn,  that  genius  of  "burgher" 
Insic  which  induces  a  fierce  thirst  for  beer.  There  is 
Mhing  of  old-world  Catholicism  about  it ;  it  recalls  rather 
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T-i 


' '  -  f 


ti  1 0  r.  r.  - 


zJ-^  zr:    March   i6th  (i 
-tTtr  pTM:"  hew  hardly  Td 

rhe  aria  fr:r2  Undin£^^t\ 
iz  ^'.d  really  bean 
=it-  ----tni-rk  to  play  it;  yct,^ 
rfr.dfrrlr.-  cf  the  piece,  it  had^ 
t  idi^! :  :r:  n:  rhe  /Vrr/  Sympk 
:r:cr=ziz:r — even  a  slfght 
=.-    czsjzt  vi-as  still  predominantj 
= :  ::  was  ven-  difiicult  for  a  Rn 


F.'-yn-j  a>id  Julie:.  ^:ven  at  the  Musical  Scx:iet>'''s  Co 
*'U  Mar'-h  4th  'Kth  ,  had  no  success. 

On  th'i  previo-5  cay  the  decision  in  the  case 
"  .S''Jif:ba]sky  v.  Rubinstein"  had  been  made  public,  J 
tlj':  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  had  been  ordered  to| 
25  roubles,  damages  for  the  summar}'  and  wrongful" 
uxv.'.'.A  of  this  female  student.  Rubinstein  refused  toj 
iTi'i  j/;ive  notice  of  appeal,  but  the  masters  admifl 
nnrii'viiatcly  collected  the  <mall  sum,  in  order  to  sparel 

'  Conductor  at  the  Opera  House. 
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im  a  *  Chorus  of  Insects '  from  the  unfinished  work,  which 
■leased  him  very  much.  But  he  thought  the  subject  more 
citable  for  a  ballet  than  an  opera.  A  fierce  argument 
bok  place  which  lasted  a  long  time.     Finally,  with  tears 

this  eyes,  Tchaikovsky  came  round  to  Kashkin's  view, 
i  relinquished  his  intention  of  writing  this  opera.     It 
de  him  very  unhappy  and   more  chary  in   future  of 
ibofiding  his  plans  to  his  friends. 

Laroche  gives  the  following  account  of  this  unpublished 
llorus: — 

"'The  Elves'  Chorus'  is  intended  for  boys'  voices  in 
aiison,  with  accompaniment  for  mixed  chorus  and  or- 
estra.  The  atmosphere  of  a  calm  moonlight  night 
tecribed  in  the  text)  and  the  fantastic  character  of  the 
ene  are  admirably  reproduced.  In  this  chorus  we  find 
It  only  that  silky  texture,  that  softness,  distinction,  and 
Kcacy  which  Tchaikovsky  shows  in  all  his  best  work. 
It  far  more  marked  indications  of  maturity  than  in  any 
his  earlier  compositions.  The  orchestration  is  very  rich, 
d  on  the  whole  original,  although  the  influence  of  Berlioz 
{ sometimes  noticeable." 

To  his  sister^  A.  Davidov. 

''February  ^th  {it th). 

"  One  thing  troubles  me :  there  is  no  one  in  Moscow 
ith  whom  I  can  enter  into  really  intimate,  familiar,  and 
pmely  relations.  I  often  think  how  happy  I  should  be  if 
bo,  or  someone  like  you,  lived  here.  I  have  a  great 
jDging  for  the  sound  of  children's  voices,  and  for  a  share 
ball  the  trifling  interests  of  a  home — in  a  word,  for  family 

*  I  intend  to  begin  a  third  opera ;  this  time  on  a  subject 
Irrowed  from  Lajetnikov's  tragedy.  The  Oprtchnik.  My 
^ndine  is  to  be  produced  at  the  beginning  of  next  season, 
they  do  not  fail  me.  Although  the  spring  is  still  far  off 
id  the  frosts  are  hardly  over  yet,  I  have  already  begun 

think  of  the  summer,  and  fo  long  for  the  early  spring 
Qshine,  which  always  has  such  a  go<xl  effect  upon  me." 
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To  I,  A.  Klimenko. 

''May  iJ/(i3M),  187a 

".  .  .  First  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  sitting  at  the  ope 
window  (at  four  a.m.)  and  breathing  the  lovely  air  of 
spring  morning.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  my  presB 
amiable  mood  I  am  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  ti 
to  you — to  you  of  all  people,  you  ungrateful  creatm 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  life  is  still  good,  and  that  it  is 
living  on  a  May  morning ;  and  so,  at  four  o'clock  in  tl 
morning,  I  am  pouring  out  my  heart  to  you,  while 
O  empoisoned  and  lifeless  being,  will  only  laugh  at 
Well,  laugh  away  ;  all  the  same,  I  assert  that  life  is  beani 
ful  in  spite  of  everything !  This  *  everything '  includes 
following  items  :  i.  Illness ;  I  am  getting  much  too  st 
and  my  nerves  are  all  to  pieces.  2.  The  Conservatoi 
oppresses  me  to  extinction ;  I  am  more  and  more 
vinced  that  I  am  absolutely  unfitted  to  teach  the  theoiy 
music.  3.  My  pecuniary  situation  is  very  bad.  4.  I 
very  doubtful  if  Undine  will  be  performed.  I  have 
that  they  are  likely  to  throw  me  over.  In  a  word,  i 
are  many  thorns,  but  the  roses  are  there  too.  .  .  . 

"  As  regards  ambition,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
tainly  not  been  flattered  of  late.     My  songs  were 
by  I^roche,  although  Cui  has  *  slated  '  them,  and  BaJaU 
thinks  them  so  bad  that  he  persuaded  Khvostova— 
wanted  to  sing  the  one  I  had  dedicated  to  her — not  to 
with  its  presence  a  programme  graced  by  the  names 
Moussorgsky  &  Co. 

"  My  overture,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  had  hardly  atiy  su( 
here,  and  has  remained  quite  unnoticed.  I  thought  agrt 
deal  about  you  that  night.  After  the  concert  we  suppi 
a  large  party,  at  Gourin's  (a  famous  restaurant).  No  < 
said  a  single  word  about  the  overture  during  the  eveni 
And  yet  I  yearned  so  for  appreciation  and  kindna 
Yes,  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  of  your 
couraging  sympathy.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  s 
progress  of  my  opera.  The  Oprichnik  is  due  to  the  I 
that  no  one  takes  any  interest  in  what  I  write ;  I  am  \ 
doubtful  if  I  shall  get  it  finished  for  at  least  two  yeais' 
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laikovsky  spent  only  a  few  days  in  St  Petersburg 
I  going  abroad.  There  he  heard  the  final  verdict 
his  opera  Undine,  The  conference  of  the  Capell- 
jrs  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  with  Constantine  Liadov 
sir  head,  did  not  consider  the  work  worthy  of  pro- 
)n.  How  the  composer  took  this  decision,  what  he 
nd  thought  of  it,  we  can  only  guess  from  our  know- 
of  his  susceptible  artistic  amour  propre.  At  the 
he  never  referred  to  the  matter,  either  in  letters 
conversation.  Eight  years  afterwards  he  wrote  as 
rs : — 

he  Direction  put  aside  my  Undine  in  1870.  At  the 
I  felt  much  embittered,  and  it  seemed  to  me  an 
ice ;  but  in  the  end  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  work 
If,  and  I  burnt  the  score  about  three  years  ago." 

iaikovsky  travelled  from  St  Petersburg  to  Paris  with- 
break,  being  anxious  to  reach  his  friend  Shilovsky 
ill  possible  speed.  He  half  feared  to  find  him  already 
s  death-bed.  The  young  man  was  extremely  weak, 
3le  to  travel  to  Soden  at  the  end  of  three  days.  The 
iphere  of  ill-health  in  which  Tchaikovsky  found  him- 
Soden  is  a  resort  for  consumptive  patients — was  very 
ssing,  but  he  determined  to  endure  it  for  his  friend's 


he  care  of  Volodya,"  ^  he  wrote,  "  is  a  matter  of  con- 
«  with  me,  for  his  life  hangs  by  a  thread  ...  his 
ion  for  me,  and  his  delight  on  my  arrival,  touched  me 
eply  that  I  am  glad  to  take  upon  myself  the  role  of 
■gus,  and  be  the  saviour  of  his  life." 

:  by  coming  abroad  he  sacrificed  all  opportunity  of 
'  the  twins  and  his  sister  Alexandra  during  the 
er  vacation. 

^  Short  for  Vladimir. 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''  SoDEN,  fu9u  24ik  (July  dl 

'*  We  lead  a  monotonous  existence,  and  are  dread 
bored,  but  for  this  very  reason  my  health  is  fiIS^ 
The  saline  baths  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and,  a 
from  them,  the  way  of  living  is  excellent  I  am  voy  1 
and  have  not  the  least  desire  to  work.  A  few  days 
a  great  festival  took  place  at  Mannheim,  on  the  oca 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Beethoven's  birtb. 
festival,  to  which  we  went,  lasted  three  days.  The 
gramme  was  very  interesting,  and  the  performance  sof 
The  orchestra  consisted  of  various  bands  from  the  difi 
Rhenish  towns.  The  chorus  numbered  40a  I  1 
never  heard  such  a  fine  and  powerful  choir  in  1117 
The  well-known  composer,  Lachner,  conducted.  Ai 
other  things  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  difficult  Jl 
Soiennis,  It  is  one  of  the  most  inspired  mn 
creations. 

'*  I  have  been  to  Wiesbaden  to  see  Nicholas  Rubiitf 
I  found  him  in  the  act  of  losing  his  last  rouble  at  rod 
which  did  not  prevent  our  spending  a  very  pleasant 
together.  He  is  quite  convinced  he  will  break  the  1 
before  he  leaves  Wiesbaden.     I  long  to  be  with  you  al 

The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  drove  all 
visitors  at  Soden  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerl 
It  was  little  less  than  a  stampede,  and  Tchaikovsky 
scribes  their  experiences  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Mod 
dated  July  12th  (24th),  1870: — 

"  Interlaki 

"  We  have  been  here  three  days,  and  shall  probabl] 
main  a  whole  month.  .  .  .  The  crush  in  the  rai 
carriages  was  indescribable,  and  it  was  very  difficult  fc 
anything  to  eat  and  drink.  Thank  God,  however, 
we  are  in  Switzerland,  where  everything  goes  on  i 
normal  course.  Dear  Modi,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  1 
in  the  presence  of  these  sublime  beauties  of  Nature,^ 
no  one  can  imagine  without  beholding  them.  M] 
tonishment,   my   admiration,   pass   all    bounds.      I 
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it  like  one  possessed,  and  never  feel  tired.     Volodi, 

takes  no  delight  in  Nature,  and  is  only  interested  in 

^Swiss  cheeses,  laughs  heartily  at  me.     What  will  it  be 

few  days  hence,  when  I  shall  scramble  through  the 

i  and  over  glaciers  by  myself!     I  return  to  Russia  at 

id  of  August." 

fchaikovsky  spent  six  weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  then 
on  to  Munich,  where  he  stayed  two  days  with  his  old 
Prince    Galitsin.      From    thence    he    returned    to 
Petersburg  by  Vienna,  which  delighted  him  more  than 
[other  town  in  the  world.     From  Petersburg  he  went 
to  Moscow  in  order  to  take  up  his  work  at  the 
iratoire. 
iring  the  whole  of  his  trip  abroad  Tchaikovsky,  ac- 
ling  to  his  own  account,  did  no  serious  work  beyond 
ring  his  overture  Romeo  and  Juliet     Thanks  to  the 
tions  of  *r.  Rubinstein  and  Professor  Klindworth,  the 
ire,  in  its  new  form,  was  published   in  Berlin   the 
ring  season,  and  soon  found  its  way  into  the  pro- 
lines of  many  musical  societies  in  Germany. 

■Karl  Klindworth  came  from  London  to  Moscow  in 
68,"  says  Laroche.  "He  was  then  thirty-eight,  and 
ftfaie  zenith  of  his  physical  and  artistic  powers.  He  was 
II  and  strongly  built,  with  fair  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes, 
is  appearance  accorded  with  our  ideas  of  the  Vikings  of 
d ;  he  was,  in  fact,  of  Norwegian  descent.  He  cordially 
stested  London,  where  he  had  lived  many  years,  although 
K  spoke  English  fluently.  London  was  at  that  time  quite 
^MPepared  for  the  Wagnerian  propaganda,  and,  apart 
IPm  this,  life  had  neither  meaning  nor  charm  for  Klind- 
|Mh.  As  a  pupil  of  Bulow  and  Liszt,  he  had  been  de- 
jNed  to  the  Wagnerian  cult  from  his  youth.     He  was 

Cted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein  to  come  to  Moscow  as 
hex  of  the  pianoforte ;  but  he  was  not  popular,  either 
I  a  pianist,  or  in  society.  ...  It  would  seem  as  though 
here  could  be  no  common  meeting-ground  between  this 
Wagnerian  fanatic  and  Tchaikovsky.    If  one  desired  to  be 
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logical,  it  would  further  appear  that,  as  a  composer,  Tc 
kovsky  would  not  only  fail  to  interest  Klindwortfa, 
must  seem  to  him  quite  in  the  wrong,  since  Wagner 
written  that  concert  and  chamber  music  have  long! 
had  their  day.  But  luckily  men  are  devoid  of  the  ! 
of  logical  sequence,  and  Klindworth  proved  a  man  o 
more  heart  than  one  would  have  thought  at  first  ! 
Tchaikovsky  charmed  him  from  the  first,  not  merdy 
man,  but  as  a  composer.  Klindworth  was  one  of  the 
to  spread  Tchaikovsky's  works  abroad.  It  was  owii 
him  that  they  became  known  in  London  and  New  \ 
and  it  was  through  him  also  that  Liszt  made  acquainl 
with  some  of  them.  In  Klindworth,  Tchaiko\'5ky  I 
a  faithful  but  despotic  friend.  Speaking  picturesq 
Peter  Ilich  trembled  before  him  like  an  aspen-leai 
not  dare  openly  to  give  his  real  opinions  upon  the 
poser  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring,  and  I  believe  be 
bcllished  as  far  as  possible  the  views  expressed  ii 
articles  from  Bayreuth  in  order  not  to  irritate  Klindwc 

While  I  am  mentioning  the  important  event  of  T 
kovsky *s  earliest  introduction  to  Western  Europe,  I 
recall  the  prophetic  words  of  a  young  critic,  then  a 
outset  of  his  career.  Five  years  before  the  appearan 
the  overture  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1866,  Laroche 
written  to  his  friend  : — 

"Your  creative  work  will  not  really  begin  for  an< 
five  years ;  but  these  mature  and  classic  works  will 
pass  all  that  wc  have  produced  since  Glinka's  time." 

Being  no  musical  critic,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  wh« 
in  truth,  in  all  Russian  musical  literature  nothing  s 
markable  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  appeared  since  Gl 
I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  many  mi 
authorities — that  my  brother's  higher  significance  ii 
world  of  art  dates  from  this  work.  His  individual! 
here  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  its  fulness,  and  all 
he  had  hitherto  produced  seems — as  in  Laroche's  proj 
— to  have  been  really  preparatory  work. 
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VII 

1870-1871 

ing  this  period  Tchaikovsky's  spirits  were,  generally 
ng,  fairly  bright  Only  occasionally  they  were 
d  by  anxiety  about  the  twins,  of  whonn  the  younger 
ft  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  obtained  a  post 
ibirsk.^  His  lack  of  experience  led  him  into  many 
TS  and  mistakes,  which  gave  trouble  to  his  elder 
r  Peter.  His  affection  and  over-anxiety  caused  the 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  small  errors 
^ent,  and  he  concerned  himself  greatly  about  the 
of  his  precious  charge. 

To  I,  A,  Klimenko, 

"  October  26th  (November  -jth),  1870. 

.  Anton  Rubinstein  is  staying  here.  He  opened  the 
,  playing  the  Schumann  Concerto  at  the  first  concert 
cry  well),  and  also  Mendelssohn's  Variations  and 
Schumann  Studies  (splendidly).  At  the  Quartet 
g  he  played  in  his  own  Trio,  which  I  do  not  much 
At  an  orchestral  rehearsal,  held  specially  for  him,  he 
:ted  his  new  Don  Quixote  Fantasia.  Very  in- 
ig;  first-rate  in  places.  Besides  this  he  has  com- 
a  violin  concerto  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces. 
>rdinary  fertility  1  Nicholas  Rubinstein  lost  all  his 
at  roulette  during  the  summer.  At  the  present 
it  he  is  working,  as  usual,  with  unflagging  energy. 
lave  written  three  new  pieces,*  and  a  song,^  as  well 
ig  on  with  my  opera  and  revising  Romeo  and  Julietr 

9.     Three   pieces   for  piano — ''Reverie,'*   "Polka   de  Salon," 
» sdmell  vergcBen." 
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tageous  for  the  musician.     Tourgeniev  expressed 
appreciation  of  Tchaikovsky's  works,  altiiough  he 
too  late  to  hear  the  chief  item  on  tiie  pn^ramme. 
Quartet  in  D  major. 

At  the  end  of  May   Tchaikovsky  went  to  Kom 
where  his  eldest  brother  Nicholas  Ilich  was  residing, 
from  thence  to  visit  Anatol  in  Kiev.     Afterwards  the 
brothers  travelled  to  Kamenka,  where  they  spent 
of  the  summer.     Tchaikovsky,  however,  devoted  part 
his  holidays  to  his  intimate  friends  Kondratiev  and 
ovsky. 

Kondratiev's  property  (the  village  of  Nizy,  in  the 
ment  of  Kharkov)  was  beautifully  situated  on  the 
river  of  Little  Russia,  the  Psiol,  and  united  all  the 
charms  of  South  Russia  with  the  light  green  col 
of  the  northern  landscape  so  dear  to  Tchaikovsky.    H< 
in   the  hottest  weather,  instead   of  the   oppressive 
parched  surroundings  of  Kamenka,  he  looked  upon  liiii^ 
riant  pastures,  enclosed  and  shaded  by  ancient  oaks. 
what  delighted   him  most  was  the  river   Psiol   with 
refreshing  crystal  waters. 

The  place  pleased  Tchaikovsky,  but  his  friend's  styfc 
of  living  was  not  to  his  taste.  It  was  too  much  like  towt 
life,  with  its  guests  and  festivities,  and  he  preferred  Shil' 
ovsky*s  home  at  Ussovo,  which  was  not  so  beautiful^ 
situated,  but  possessed  the  greater  charms  of  simplidty; 
solitude,  and  quiet.  Here  he  spent  the  last  days  of  M* 
vacation  very  happily,  and  for  many  years  to  come  Ussovo 
was  his  ideal  of  a  summer  residence,  for  which  he  longed 
as  soon  as  the  trees  and  fields  began  to  show  the  first 
signs  of  green. 
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VIII 

1871-1872 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  was  not  Tchaikovsky's 
ture  to  force  the  circumstances  of  life  to  his  own  will, 
e  could  wait  long  and  patiently — and  hope  still  longer, 
s  in  his  early  youth  he  had  kept  his  yearning  for  music 
dden  in  his  heart,  until  the  strength  of  his  desire  was 
ich  that  nothing  could  shake  his  firm  hold  upon  his 
losen  vocation,  so  now,  from  the  beginning  of  his  musical 
ireer,  he  was  possessed  by  an  intense  longing  to  break 
«wiy  from  all  ties  which  withheld  him  from  the  chief  aim 
if  his  existence — to  compose. 

Just  as  a  few  years  earlier  he  continued  his  work  in 
fce  Ministry  of  Justice  in  spite  of  its  monotony,  and  kept 
1^  his  social  ties  as  though  he  were  waiting  until  a  com- 
pete disgust  for  his  empty  and  aimless  life  should  bring 
ibout  a  revulsion,  so  it  was  with  him  now.  Although  his 
luties  at  the  Conservatoire  were  repugnant  to  him,  and  he 
iften  complained  of  the  drawbacks  of  town  life,  which 
atcrfered  with  his  creative  work,  he  went  on  in  his  usual 
ourse,  as  though  afraid  that  his  need  of  excitement  and 
leasure  was  not  quite  satisfied,  and  might  break  out 
new. 

The  time  for  the  realisation  of  his  dream  of  complete 
eedom  was  not  yet  come.  Moscow  was  still  necessary 
)  his  everyday  life,  and  was  not  altogether  unpleasant  to 
im.  He  was  still  dependent  on  his  surroundings.  To 
•eak  with  them  involved  many  considerations.  Above 
I,  he  must  have  emancipated  himself,  although  in  a 
endly  way,  from  the  influence  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 
lis  was  the  first  step  to  take  in  the  direction  of  liberty. 
ith  all  his  affection  and  gratitude,  with  all  his  respect 
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for  Rubinstein  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  he  suffered  a  g 
deal  under  the  despotism  of  this  truest  and  kinder 
friends.  From  morning  till  night  he  had  to  confocn 
his  will  in  all  the  trifling  details  of  daily  existence, 
this  was  the  more  unbearable  because  their  ideas  i 
regard  to  hours  and  occupations  differed  in  most  resp 

Tchaikovsky  had  already  made  two  attempts  to  k 
Rubinstein  and  take  rooms  of  his  own.  But  only  i 
was  he  able  to  carry  out  his  wish.  Nicholas  Rubins 
absolutely  stood  in  need  of  companionship,  and  Tchail 
sky  was  fortunate  in  finding  someone,  in  the  persoi 
N.  A.  Hubert,  ready  and  willing  to  take  his  place. 

So  it  chanced  that  Tchaikovsky  reached  his  du 
second  year  before  he  began  to  lead  an  entirely  inde; 
dent  existence.  His  delight  at  finding  himself  the  i 
master  of  his  little  flat  of  three  rooms  was  indescriba 
He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  make  his  new  home 
comfortable  as  possible  with  the  small  means  at 
disposal.  His  decorations  were  not  sumptuous :  a  pcnl 
of  Anton  Rubinstein,  given  to  him  by  the  painter  Mad 
Bonn6  in  1865 ;  a  picture  of  Louis  XVH.  in  the  hous 
the  shoemaker  Simon,  given  to  him  by  Begichev  in  P« 
a  large  sofa  and  a  few  cheap  chairs,  comprised  the  c 
poser's  entire  worldly  goods. 

He  now  engaged  a  servant,  named  Michael  Sofro 
Tchaikovsky  never  lost  sight  of  this  man,  althougl 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  his  brother  Alexis,  who  pfc 
rather  an  important  part  in  his  master's  life. 

At  this  time  the  composer's  income  was  slightl> 
creased.  His  salary  at  the  Conservatoire  rose  to  I 
roubles  a  year  (;^i5o),  while  from  the  sale  of  his  w« 
and  from  the  Russian  Musical  Society,^  he  received  a 
SCO  roubles  more. 

Besides  these  2,000  roubles,  Tchaikovsky  had  anc 

^  At  the  instigation  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  the  Musical  Society  pa 
composers  about  200  to  300  roubles  for  new  works  performed  at 
Symphony  Concerts. 
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ittU  source  of  income,  namely,  his  earnings  as  a  musical 
lie.  His  employment  in  this  capacity  came  about  thus. 
'  1 87 1,  Laroche,  who  wrote  for  the  Moscow  Viedomosti^ 
0  offered  a  post  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire,  and 
jtoed  on  his  journalistic  work  to  N.  A.  Hubert,  who, 
ptly  from  ill-health  and  partly  from  indolence,  neglected 
ft  duties  he  had  undertaken.  Fearing  that  Katkov,  who 
Ifted  the  paper,  might  appoint  some  amateur  as  critic, 
||  so  undo  the  progress  in  musical  matters  which  had 
^  made  during  the  past  years,  Tchaikovsky  and 
Mhkin  came  to  Hubert's  aid  and  "  devilled  "  for  him  as 
ig  as  he  remained  on  the  staff.  Tchaikovsky  continued 
^(irrite  for  the  Viedomosti  until  the  winter  of  1876. 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

\^  "  December  2nd  ( 1 4M). 

'  I  must  tell  you  that  at  Shilovsky's  urgent  desire  I  am 

abroad  for  a  month.     I  shall  start  in  about  ten  days' 

,  but  no  one — except  Rubinstein — is  to  know  anything 

Bt  it ;   everyone  is  to  think   I   have  gone  to  see  our 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

^^^\c^^  January  \st  (\ith\  1872. 

'I  have  been  a  week  at  Nice.  It  is  most  curious  to 
De  straight  from  the  depths  of  a  Russian  winter  to  a 
Date  where  one  can  walk  out  without  an  overcoat, 
orange  trees,  roses,  and  syringas  are  in  full  bloom, 
the  trees  are  in  leaf.  Nice  is  lovely.  But  the 
Jty  life  is  killing.  .  .  .  However,  I  have  many  pleasant 
kours ;  those,  for  instance,  in  the  early  morning,  when  I 
it  alone  by  the  sea  in  the  glowing — but  not  scorching — 
linshine.  But  even  these  moments  are  not  without  a 
kade  of  melancholy.  What  comes  of  it  all  ?  I  am  old, 
id  can  enjoy  nothing  more.  I  live  on  my  memories  and 
y  hopes.  But  what  is  there  to  hope  for  ? 
•*  Yet  without  hope  in  the  future  life  is  impossible.  So 
dream  of  coming  to  Kiev  at  Easter,  and  of  spending 
Lit  of  the  summer  with  you  at  Kamenka.'' 
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By  the  end  of  January  Tchaikovsky  was  back  in  Moso 

In  1 87 1  a  great  Polytechnic  Exhibition  was  organi 
in  this  town  in  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  annii 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Peter  the  Great  The  direction 
the  musical  section  was  confided  to  Nicholas  Rubinsb 
but  when  he  resigned,  because  his  scheme  was  too  cos 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  committee,  the  celebrated  'ccli 
K.  Davidov,  was  invited  to  take  his  place.  He  accqA 
and  named  Laroche  and  Balakirev  as  his  coadjutt 
Balakirev  was  not  immediately  disposed  to  undeiti 
these  duties,  saying  that  he  would  first  like  to  heart 
opinion  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  as  to  the  part  which  t 
Petersburg  musicians  were  to  take  in  the  matter.  All 
two  months  of  uncertainty,  the  committee  decided 
dispense  with  his  reply,  and  invited  Rimsky-Korsak 
to  take  his  place.  At  the  same  time  Asantchevsky  (ti 
Director  of  the  Petersburg  Conservatoire),  Wunn,  a 
Leschetitzky  were  added  to  the  musical  committee. 

This  originally  Muscovite  committee,  which  ended 
being  made  up  of  Petersburgers,  decided  among  od 
projects  to  commission  from  Tchaikovsky  a  Festival  C 
tata,  the  text  of  which  was  to  be  specially  written  (or 
occasion  by  the  poet  Polonsky. 

By  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  Janui 
the  libretto  was  finished.  When  Tchaikovsky  undert 
to  do  any  work  within  a  fixed  limit  of  time,  he  alw 
tried  to  complete  it  before  the  date  of  contract  expi 
On  this  occasion  he  was  well  beforehand  with  the  w 
and  sent  in  the  cantata  to  the  committee  by  the  is 
April.  As  he  had  only  received  the  words  towards 
end  of  January,  after  his  return  from  Nice,  he  could 
have  had  more  than  two  months  in  which  to  com{ 
this  lengthy  and  complicated  score. 

In  April  he  was  at  work  again  upon  TAe  Oprichnik^ 
must  have  finished  it  early  in  May. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as   bet> 
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jary  31st  (February  12th)  and  May  4th  (i6th),  there 
s  not  exist  a  single  one  of  his  letters. 
In  May  4th  (i6th),  1872,  the  score  of  The  Oprichnik 
sent  to  Napravnik  in  Petersburg, 
"he  Festival  Cantata  was  performed  on  May  31st 
le  1 2th)  at  the  opening  of  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition, 
shortly  afterwards  Tchaikovsky  left  Moscow  for 
nenka,  where  he  spent  the  whole  of  June.  Here  he 
an  his  Second  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Early  in  July 
»rent  to  Kiev,  and  from  thence  to  Kondratiev  at  Nizy, 
>mpanied  by  his  brother  Modeste.  A  part  of  this 
ney  had  to  be  accomplished  by  diligence.  On  the 
im  journey  the  two  brothers  were  to  travel  together 
far  as  Voroshba,  where  Peter  Ilich  branched  off  for 
lovsk3r*s  house  at  Ussovo,  and  Modeste  went  on  to 
V.  Between  Sumy  and  Voroshba  was  a  post-house,  at 
ch  the  horses  were  generally  changed, 
l^c  were  in  the  best  of  spirits — it  is  Modeste  who 
>unts  the  adventure — and  partook  of  a  luxurious 
di,  with  wine  and  liqueurs.  These  stimulants  had  a 
siderable  effect  upon  our  empty  stomachs,  so  that  when 
were  informed  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  fresh 
t-horses  at  our  disposal,  we  lost  our  tempers  and  gave 
overseer  a  good  talking  to.  Peter  Ilich  quite  lost 
head,  and  could  not  avoid  using  the  customary  phrase : 
re  you  aware  to  whom  you  are  talking  ? "  The  post- 
iter  was  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  this  worn-out 
aseology,  and  Peter  Ilich,  beside  himself  with  wrath, 
landed  the  report-book.  It  was  brought,  and  thinking 
:  the  unknown  name  of  Tchaikovsky  would  carry  no 
jht,  Peter  Ilich  sigfned  his  complaint:  "Prince  Vol- 
sky,  Page-in-Waiting."  The  result  was  brilliant.  In 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  horses  were  harnessed, 
the  head-ostler  had  been  severely  reprimanded  for  not 
ng  told  the  post-master  that  a  pair  had  unexpectedly 
mcd  from  a  journey. 
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Arrived  at  Voroshba,  Peter  Ilich  hurried  to  the  ti 
office  and  discovered  with  horror  that  he  had  kf 
pocket-book,  containing  all  his  money  and  papers,  a 
post-station.  What  was  to  be  done?  He  could  not « 
the  train,  and  must  therefore  wait  till  the  next  day. 
was  tiresome;  but  far  worse  was  the  thought  that 
post-master  had  only  to  look  inside  the  pocket-book  t 
Peter  Ilich's  real  name  on  his  passport  and  visiting-c 
While  we  sat  there,  feeling  crushed,  and  debating  what 
to  be  done,  my  train  came  in.  I  was  forced  to  steal 
to  Kiev,  after  bestowing  the  greater  part  of  my  avai 
cash — some  five  or  six  roubles — upon  the  unhappy  psc 
Prince. 

Poor  Peter  IHch  spent  a  terrible  night  at  the 
Mice  and  rats — of  which  he  had  a  mortal  terror — left 
no  peace.  He  waged  war  all  night  with  these  pests,  i 
ran  over  his  bed  and  made  a  hideous  noise.  The 
morning  came  the  news  that  the  post-master  would 
entrust  the  pocket-book  to  the  driver  of  the  post-wag 
Peter  Ilich  must  go  back  for  it  himself.  This  was  a  i 
ordeal  than  even  the  rats  and  the  sleepless  night  .  . 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  saw  at  once  that  the  post-m 
had  never  opened  the  pocket-book,  for  his  manner  w 
respectful  and  apologetic  as  before.  Peter  Ilich  wi 
pleased  with  this  man's  strict  sense  of  honour  that  b 
leaving  he  inquired  his  name.  Great  was  his  astonish 
when  the  post-master  replied,  "  Tchaikovsky  " !  At  fii 
thought  he  was  the  victim  of  a  joke,  but  afterwan 
heard  from  his  friend  Kondratiev  that  the  man's  nam< 
actually  the  same  as  his  own. 

Tchaikovsky  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Uj 
where  he  completed  the  symphony  commenced  at 
menka. 
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IX 

1872-1873 

lediately  after  his  return  to  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky 
into  new  quarters,  which  were  far  more  comfort- 
lan  his  first  habitation. 

have  already  seen  the  motives  which  first  induced 
>  take  up  journalism.  Now  he  felt  it  not  only  a 
of  honour  and  duty  towards  the  interests  of  the 
•vatoire  to  continue  this  work,  but  found  it  also  a 
ae  means  of  adding  to  his  income,  seeing  that  he 
ntirely  upon  his  own  resources.  His  literary  efforts 
ten  very  successful  during  the  past  year,  and  had 
ed  the  attention  of  all  who  were  interested  in  music, 
iheless  his  journalistic  work,  like  his  lessons  at  the 
•vatoire,  was  burdensome.  He  told  himself  "  it  must 
le,"  and  did  it  with  the  capability  that  was  character- 
r  him,  but  without  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm  or  liking 
work.  His  writing  was  interesting  and  showed  con- 
)le  literary  style  ;  the  general  character  of  his  articles 
:e  the  cultivated  and  serious  musician,  who  is  dis- 
ted  and  just,  and  has  a  complete  insight  into  his  art 
nothing  more.  We  cannot  describe  him  as  a  preacher 
found  convictions,  who  has  power  to  carry  home  his 
or  as  a  critic  capable  of  describing  a  work,  or  a 
ser,  in  a  few  delicate  or  striking  words.  Reading  his 
;,  we  seem  to  be  conversing  with  a  clever  and  gifted 
^ho  knows  how  to  express  himself  clearly ;  we  sym- 
;  with  him,  earnestly  wish  him  success  in  his  cam- 
against  ignorance  and  charlatanism,  and  share  his 
for  the  victory  of  wholesome  art  over  the  public 
>r  "  the  Italians,"  "  American  valses,"  and  the  rest. 
;e  respects  we  may  say  that  Tchaikovsky's  labours 
)t  lost. 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Moscow,  November  2nd  (14^)1 

"  Modi,  my  conscience  pricks  me.  This  is  the  puniA 
ment  for  not  having  written  to  you  for  so  long.  What 
I  do  when  the  symphony,  which  is  nearing  completioi 
occupies  me  so  entirely  that  1  can  think  of  nothing 
This  worA  of  genius  (as  Kondratiev  calls  it)  will  be  ffl 
formed  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  parts  copied.  It  seems  I 
me  to  be  my  best  work,  at  least  as  regards  correctnes 
form,  a  quality  for  which  I  have  not  so  far  distinguiA 
myself.  .  .  .  My  quartet  has  created  a  sensation  in  Petefl 
burg." 

To  L  A.  Klimenko. 

"  Moscow,  Noivember  15/4  (27/!). 

".  .  .  Since  last  year  nothing  particular  has  happenod 
our  lives  here.  We  go  to  the  Conser\'atoire  as  fonnei 
and  occasionally  meet  for  a  general  'boose/  and  arc" 
as  much  bored  as  last  year.  Boredom  consumes 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  are  growing  old.  Yes, 
less  to  conceal  that  every  moment  brings  us  nearer 
grave.  .  .  . 

"  As  regards  myself,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  hi^ 
but  one  interest  in  life :  my  success  as  a  composer.  Bat  ^ 
is  impossible  to  say  that  I  am  much  spoilt  in  this  resped 
For  instance,  two  composers,  Famitzin  and  myself,  scfl 
in  our  works  at  the  same  time.  Famitzin  is  univers^ 
regarded  as  devoid  of  talent,  while  I,  on  the  contrary,  H 
said  to  be  highly  gifted.  Nevertheless,  Sardanapalus  i$i 
be  given  almost  immediately,  whereas  so  far  nothing  h 
been  settled  as  to  the  fate  of  The  Oprichnik.  This  too 
as  though  it  were  going  to  fall  Mnto  the  water '^  U 
Undine,  For  an  Undine  to  fall  into  the  water  is  not 
disastrous ;  it  is  her  element.  But  imagine  a  drowni 
Oprichnik,  how  he  would  battle  with  the  waves!  1 
would  certainly  perish.  But  if  I  went  to  his  rescue  I  shoi 
be  drowned  too ;  therefore  I  have  taken  my  oath  never 
dip  pen  in  ink  again  if  my  Oprichnik  is  refused." 

^  Russian  equivalent  for  '*  falling  through." 
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To  Ilia  Petravich  Tchaikovsky. 

^^ November  2  2nd  {December  \th\ 

"  My  dear,  good  Father, — .  .  .  As  regards  marriage, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  often  thought  of  finding  myself 
I  suitable  wife,  but  I  am  afraid  I  might  afterwards  regret 
ioing  so.  I  earn  almost  enough  (3,000  roubles  a  year),  but 
I  know  so  little  about  the  management  of  money  that  I  am 
llways  in  debt  and  dilemma.  So  long  as  a  man  is  alone, 
Biis  does  not  much  signify.  But  how  would  it  be  if  I  had 
k) keep  a  wife  and  family? 

"  My  health  is  good  :  only  one  thing  troubles  me  a  little 
—my  eyesight,  which  is  tried  by  my  work.  It  is  so  much 
veaker  than  formerly  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  get 
I  pair  of  eyeglasses,  which  I  am  told  are  very  becoming 
k>  me.  My  nerves  are  poor,  but  this  cannot  be  helped, 
md  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Whose  nerves  are  not 
Bsordered  in  our  generation — especially  among  artists  ?  " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

^^ December  \oih  (22nd), 

•'You  say  that  Anatol  has  told  you  about  my  depression. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  depression,  only  now  and  then 
\  kind  of  misanthropical  feeling  comes  over  me  which  has 
|ften  happened  before.  It  comes  partly  from  my  nerves, 
thich  sometimes  get  out  of  gear  for  no  particular  reason, 
^d  partly  from  the  rather  uncertain  fate  of  my  com- 
bositions.  The  symphony,  on  which  I  build  great  hopes, 
Wl  not  be  performed  apparently  before  the  middle  of 
January,  at  the  earliest. 

'•Christine  Nilsson  is  having  a  great  triumph  here.  I 
bve  seen  her  twice,  and  I  must  own  she  has  made  great 
progress  as  an  actress  since  I  heard  her  for  the  first  time 
■  Paris.  As  regards  singing,  Nilsson  stands  alone.  When 
Ibe  opens  her  mouth  one  does  not  hear  anything  remark- 
Ibie  at  first ;  then  suddenly  she  takes  a  high  C,  or  holds 
I  sustained  note  pianissimo,  and  the  whole  house  thunders 
ti  applause.  But  with  all  her  good  qualities  she  does  not 
llease  me  nearly  so  well  as  Artot.  If  the  latter  would 
niy  return  to  Moscow  I  should  jump  for  joy." 
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^  Finale  for  four  hands.'     On  this  same  occasion  Tc 

kovsky  begged  Vladimir  Stassov  t-  suggest  a  subject 

a  symphonic  fantasia.     A  week  had  hardly  parsed  be 

Stassov  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

**St.  Peterslukg, 
^^  Deamber  loik^  1S72  [January  ii//>,  1S7J 

"Dear  Peter  Ilich,— An  hour  after  we  had  parte 
the  Rimsky-Korsakovs' — that  is  to  say,  the  moment  I 
alone  and  could  collect  my  thoughts — I  hit  upon  the  r 
subject  for  you.  I  have  not  written  the  last  three  < 
because  I  had  not  absolutely  made  up  my  mind.  I 
listen,  please,  to  my  suggestion.  I  have  not  only  thoi 
of  one  suitable  subject — I  have  three.  I  began  by  loci 
at  Shakespeare,   because  you   said   you    would   prefe 
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kesperean  theme.  Here  I  came  at  once  upon  the  poet- 
Tempest,  so  well  adapted  for  musical  illustration,  upon 
ch  Berlioz  has  already  drawn  for  his  fine  choruses  in 
i?.  To  my  mind  you  might  write  a  splendid  over- 
;  on  this  subject  Every  element  of  it  is  so  full  of 
try,  so  grateful.  First  the  Ocean,  the  Desert  Island, 
striking  and  rugged  figure  of  the  enchanter  Prospero, 
,  in  contrast,  the  incarnation  of  womanly  grace — 
anda,  like  an  Eve  who  has  not  as  yet  looked  upon  any 
1  (save  Prospero),  and  who  is  charmed  and  fascinated 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  handsome  youth  Ferdinand, 
)wn  ashore  during  the  tempest.  They  fall  in  love  with 
li  other;  and  here  I  think  you  have  the  material  for 
wonderfully  poetical  picture.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
rture  Miranda  awakens  gradually  from  her  childish 
ocence  to  a  maidenly  love ;  in  the  second  half,  both 
and  Ferdinand  have  passed  through  '  the  fires  of  pas- 
i ' — ^it  is  a  fine  subject.  Around  these  leading  characters 
ers  might  be  grouped  (in  the  middle  section  of  the 
k) :  the  monstrous  Caliban,  the  sprite  Ariel,  with  his 
1  chorus.  The  close  of  the  overture  should  describe 
r  Prospero  renounces  his  spells,  blesses  the  lovers,  and 
ims  to  his  country." 

lesides  The  Tempest  Stassov  suggested  two  alternative 
jects — Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Gogol's  Tarass  Boulba. 
laikovsky,  however,  decided  upon  the  Shakespearean 
ject,  and  after  informing  Stassov  of  his  decision, 
iived  the  following  letter: — 

"St.  Petersburg, 
^"^ January  list  {February  2nd\  1873. 

I  now  hasten  to  go  into  further  details,  and  rejoice  in 
prospect  of  your  work,  which  should  prove  a  worthy 
dant  to  your  Rmneo  and  Juliet  You  ask  whether  it  is 
essary  to  introduce  the  tempest  itself  Most  certainly, 
doubtedly,  most  undoubtedly.  Without  it  the  overture 
lid  cease  to  be  an  overture ;  without  it  the  entire  pro- 
mme  would  fall  through. 

I  have  carefully  weighed  every  incident,  with  all  their 
s  and  cons,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  upset  the  whole 
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business.  I  think  the  sea  should  be  depicted  twice-at 
the  opening  and  close  of  the  work.  In  the  introductjci 
I  picture  it  to  myself  as  calm,  until  Prospero  works  hii 
spell  and  the  storm  begins.  But  I  think  this  storm  shoaii 
he  different  from  all  others,  in  that  it  breaks  out  at 
in  all  its  fur>',  and  does  not,  as  generally  happens,  work 
self  up  to  a  climax  by  degrees.  I  suggest  this  orij ' 
treatment  because  this  particular  tempest  is  brought 
by  enchantment  and  not,  as  in  most  operas,  oratorios^ 
symphonies,  by  natural  agencies.  When  the  storm 
abated,  when  its  roaring,  screeching,  booming  and 
have  subsided,  the  Enchanted  Island  appears  in  all 
beauty  and,  still  more  lovely,  the  maiden  Miranda, 
flits  like  a  sunbeam  over  the  island.  Her  con' 
with  Prospero,  and  immediately  afterwards  with  F 
who  fascinates  her,  and  with  whom  she  falls  in  love. 
love  theme  (crescendo)  must  resemble  the  expanding 
blooming  of  a  flower ;  Shakespeare  has  thus  depicted 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  I  think  this  wouU 
something  well  suited  to  your  muse.  Then  I  would 
gest  the  appearance  of  Caliban,  the  half-animal  jlai 
and  then  Ariel,  whose  motto  you  may  find  in 
speare's  lyric  (at  the  end  of  the  first  act),  *  Come  unto 
yellow  sands.'  After  Ariel,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
reappear ;  this  time  in  a  phase  of  glowing  passion, 
the  imposing  figure  of  Prospero,  who  relinquishes 
magic  arts  and  takes  farewell  of  his  past ;  and  finally 
sea,  calm  and  peaceful,  which  washes  the  shores  of 
desert  island,  while  the  happy  inhabitants  are  borne  ai 
in  a  ship  to  distant  Italy. 

"  As  I  have  planned  all  this  in  the  order  described,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  leave  out  the  sea  in  the  openitf*^ 
and  close  of  the  work,  and  to  call  the  overture  "  Miranda. 
In  your  first  overture  you  have  unfortunately  omitted  all 
reference  to  Juliet's  nurse,  that  inspired  Shakespearean 
creation,  and  also  the  picture  of  dawn,  on  which  the  love^ 
scene  is  built  up.  Your  overture  is  beautiful,  but  it  migtt 
have  been  still  more  so.  And  now,  please  note  that  I 
want  your  new  work  to  be  wider,  deeper,  more  mature 
That  it  will  have  beauty  and  passion,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
predicting.     So  I  wish  you  all  luck  and — vog^ue  la  galcreT 
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To  V.  Stassov. 
*^ January  27M  {February  Zth\  1873. 

"  Honoured  Vladimir  Vassilievich, — I  scarcely 
ow  how  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent,  and  at  the  same 
le  most  attractive,  programme.  Whether  I  shall  be  suc- 
»ful  I  cannot  say,  but  in  any  case  I  intend  to  carry  out 
sry  detail  of  your  plan.  I  must  warn  you,  however,  that 
r  overture  will  not  see  the  light  for  some  time  to  come : 
least,  I  have  no  intention  of  hurrying  over  it.  A  number 
tiresome,  prosaic  occupations,  among  them  the  piano- 
tc  arrangement  of  my  opera,  will,  in  the  immediate 
wre,  take  up  the  quiet  time  I  should  need  for  so  delicate 
Bvork.  The  subject  of  The  Tempest  is  so  poetical,  its 
^gramme  demands  such  perfection  and  beauty  of  work- 
inship,  that  I  am  resolved  to  suppress  my  impatience 
ti  await  a  more  favourable  moment  for  its  commence- 
tnt 

*  My  symphony  was  performed  yesterday,  and  met  with 
sat  success ;  so  great  in  fact  that  N.  Rubinstein  is  re- 
iting  it  at  the  tenth  concert  *  by  general  request*  To 
nfess  the  truth,  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
It  two  movements,  but  the  finale  on  The  Crane  ^  theme 
is  turned  out  admirably.  I  will  speak  to  Rubinstein 
|out  sending  the  score ;  I  must  find  out  the  date  of  the 
iath  concert.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  improvements 
I  the  orchestration,  and  I  must  consider  how  long  this  will 
fce,  and  whether  it  will  be  better  to  send  the  score  to 
adejda  Nicholaevna,*  or  to  wait  until  after  the  concert. 
"Laroche  paid  me  the  compliment  of  coming  to  Moscow 
1  purpose  to  hear  my  symphony.     He  left  to-day." 

Ihe  Second  Symphony  appeared  in  the  programme  of 
f  Musical  Society's  concert  of  January  6th  (i8th),  1873, 
!  was  very  well  received.  Laroche  spoke  very  appreci- 
rdy  of  the  new  work. 

A  Little  Riutuui  folksong. 

Madame  Rimsky-Konakov,  who  was  going  to  make  the  pianoforte 

igemeot  of  the  symphony  for  four  hands. 
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The  symphony  was  repeated  at  the  tenth  concert,  when 
the  composer  was  recalled  after  each  movement  and  pre- 
sented with  a  laurel-wreath  and  a  silver  goblet. 

To  his  father,  /.  P.  Tchatkavsfy. 

'' February  Sih  (i^th). 

"  Time  flies,  for  I  am  very  busy.  I  am  working  at  tk 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  my  opera  {The  O/ruknik] 
writing  musical  articles,  and  contributing  a  biography 
Beethoven  to  The  Grajdanin}  I  spend  all  my  evenings 
home,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  peaceable  and  well-dispofli 
citizen  of  Moscow.  At  last  a  very  cold  winter  has  set ' 
To-day  the  frost  is  so  intense  that  the  noses  of  the  Mi 
vites  risk  becoming  swollen  and  frost-bitten.  But  as  I 
indoors,  I  am  very  snug  and  warm  in  my  rooms." 

To  tlu  same. 

'' April  ^th{\f^ 

"  For  nearly  a  whole  month  have  I  been  sitting  dili^^ 
at  work.     I  am  writing  music  to  Ostrovsky's  fairy 
Sniegourotchka  (*  Little  Snow  White '),  and  consequent 
my  correspondence  has    been   somewhat  neglected, 
addition  to  this,  I  cut  my  hand  so  severely  the  day " 
yesterday  that  it  was  two  hours  before  the  doctor 
stop  the  bleeding  and  apply  a  bandage.     Consequendy 
can  only  write  with  difficulty,  so  do  not  be  surprised, 
angel,  at  my  writing  so  seldom." 


To  the  same, 

'' May  2\th  {June  <fii\ 

"  I  have  been  feverishly  busy  lately  with  the  preparatioi 
for  the  first  performance  of  Sniegourotchka,  the  pianofoll 
arrangement  of  my  symphony,  the  examinations  at  tl 
Conservatoire,  the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke  Co 
Stan  tine  Nicholaevich,  etc.  The  latter  was  enthusiasol 
over  my  symphony,  and  paid  me  many  compliments." 

^  Only  the  opening  chapters  of  this  work  appeared. 
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[  have  already  said  that  life  was  precious  to  Tchaikovsky, 
lis  was  noticeable  in  many  ways,  among  others  his 
ssion  for  keeping  a  diary.  Every  day  had  its  great 
lue  for  him,  and  the  thought  that  he  must  bid  eternal 
evvell  to  it,  and  lose  all  trace  of  its  experiences,  depressed 
n  exceedingly.  It  was  a  consolation  to  save  something 
►m  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  so  that  in  time  to  come  he 
ght  recall  to  mind  the  events  through  which  he  had 
ed.  In  old  age  he  believed  it  would  be  a  great  plea- 
re  to  reconstruct  the  joys  of  the  past  from  these  short 
etches  and  fragmentary  jottings  which  no  one  else  would 

able  to  understand.  He  preferred  the  system  of  brief 
d  imperfect  notes,  because  in  reading  through  the  diaries 

his  childhood  and  youth,  in  which  he  had  gone  more 
lly  into  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  he  had  felt  somewhat 
hamed.  The  sentiments  and  ideas  which  he  found  so 
kcresting,  and  which  once  seemed  to  him  so  great  and 
iportant,  now  appeared  empty,  unmeaning  and  ridiculous, 
id  he  resolved  in  future  only  to  commit  facts  to  paper, 
ithout  any  commentary.^  Disillusioned  by  their  contents, 
ft  destroyed  all  his  early  diaries.  About  the  close  of  the 
Jvcnties  Tchaikovsky  started  a  new  diary,  which  he  kept 
IT  about  ten  years.  He  never  showed  it  to  anyone,  and  I 
id  to  give  him  my  word  of  honour  to  burn  it  after  his 
bath.  After  all,  he  did  so  himself,  and  only  spared  what 
light  be  seen  by  strangers. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  diary  dates  from  1873.    He  began 

in  expectation  of  many  impressions  during  his  tour 
Itfoad,  the  very  day  he  left  Nizy. 

'  Kaoy  of  the  entries  in  Tchaikoysky's  diaries  are  so  devoid  of  character- 
b  interest  that  I  have  thought  fit  to  curtail  the  number  of  quotations  in 
I  volume,  selecting  only  those  which  had  some  reference  to  his  work  or  his 
urioflife.— R.  N. 
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"  Dresden,  y«^  2md  (14/I). 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  six  o'clock.    As  sooa  \ 
I  had  secured  a  room  I  hurried  to  the  theatre.     Diijm 
{T/u  Jewess)  was  being  played — very  fine.     My  ncnnesi 
terrible.     Without  waiting  for  the  end,  I  went  to  find  1 
Jurgensons  at  the  hotel.     Supper.     Took  tea  with 
Jurgensons.     To-day   I   took  a  bath.     Sauntered 
the  town  with  Jurgenson.     Midday  dinner  at  the 
d'hote.    Very  shortly  we  start  for  Saxon  Switzerland 
frame  of  mind  is  not  unbearable." 

"DR£SDE5. 

"  The  weather  has  broken  up,  and  we  have  decided  1 
turn  back  from  our  trip.  We  made  the  descent  boat  X 
Bastei  by  another  road  between  colossal  rocks.  We  1 
at  a  restaurant  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sublime 
Breakfasted  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  (omelette  amx  i 
fitures)  and  returned  to  Dresden  by  boat  Our  rooms  ^ 
no  longer  to  be  had,  and  they  have  given  me  a 
one." 


Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tour  through  Swit 
we  find  similar  brief  entries,  recording  very  little 
the   state  of  the  weather,  the  names  of  the  hoteb 
which  they  stayed,  and   the  quality  of  the   meals 
vided. 

At  Cadenabbia  (Como)  the  diary  comes  to  an  end ' 
the  following  entry : — 

"The  journey  (from  Milan)  was  not  long,  and  it 
very  pleasant  on  the  steamer.  We  are  staying  at 
lovely  Hotel  Bellevue." 

After  Tchaikovsky's  return  to  Russia,  early  in  August; 
he  went  straight  to  his  favourite  summer  resort  Ussova 
The  fortnight  which  he  spent  there  in  complete  solituds 
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ned  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  after  days,  one  of  the  happiest 
iods  in  his  existence.  Life  abroad,  under  similar  cir- 
istances,  he  found  painful  and  unbearable,  whereas  in 
own  country  the  presence  even  of  a  servant  sufficed  to 
il  his  solitude,  and  the  sense  of  increased  energy  and 
ngth,  which  always  came  to  him  in  the  lonely  life  of 
country,  was  unknown  in  the  bustle  and  stress  of  the 
'.  In  a  letter  written  in  1878  he  recalls  this  visit  to 
jovo  in  the  following  words : — 

To  N,  F,  M.  {von  Meek). 

''April  22nd  {March  4M),  1878. 

I  know  no  greater  happiness  than  to  spend  a  few  days 
:e  alone  in  the  country.  I  have  only  experienced  this 
ght  once  in  my  life.  This  was  in  1873.  I  came 
ight  from  Paris — it  was  early  in  August — to  stay  with 
achelor  friend  in  the  country,  in  the  Government  of 
nbov.  My  friend,  however,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
scow  for  a  few  days,  so  I  was  left  all  alone  in  that 
dy  oasis  amid  the  steppes  of  South  Russia.  I  was  in 
lighly  strung,  emotional  mood ;  wandered  for  whole 
's  together  in  the  forest,  spent  the  evenings  on  the  low- 
ig  steppe,  and  at  night,  sitting  at  my  open  window,  I 
sncd  to  the  solemn  stillness,  which  was  only  broken  at 
5  intervals  by  some  vague,  indefinable  sound.  During 
(  fortnight,  without  the  least  effort — just  as  though  I 
e  under  the  influence  of  some  supernatural  force — I 
tched  out  the  whole  of  The  Tempest  overture.  What 
unpleasant  and  tiresome  awakening  from  my  dreams  I 
erienced  on  my  friend's  return !  All  the  delights  of 
ct  intercourse  with  the  sublimities  and  indescribable 
uties  of  nature  vanished  in  a  trice!  My  corner  of 
adise  was  transformed  into  the  prosaic  house  of  a  well- 
lo  country  gentleman.  After  two  or  three  days  of 
idom  I  went  back  to  Moscow." 

chaikovsky  went  to  Ussovo  about  the  sth  or  6th  of 
list,  and  by  the  7th  (19th)  had  already  set  to  work 
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upon  The  Tempest  By  August  17th  (29th)  this  5 
phonic  poem  was  completely  sketched  out  in  sdl  its  de 
so  that  the  composer  could  go  straight  on  with  the  ore 
tration  on  his  return  to  Moscow.  The  Countess  Vassili 
Shilovsky  made  me  a  present  of  this  manuscript,  1 
which  are  inscribed  the  dates  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  present  time  the  manuscript  is  in  the  Imperial  Pi 
Library,  St  Petersburg. 


X 

I873-I874 

As  soon  as  Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Moscow, 
September  ist,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  orchestratioi 
The  Tefnpest 

In  the  second  half  of  the  month  he  moved  into 
quarters  in  the  Nikitskaya  (House  Vishnevsky). 

Nothing  particularly  eventful  had  happened  since 
year,  either  in  his  career  as  professor  or  musical  a 
His  daily  life  ran  in  the  same  grooves  as  before,  with 
difference  only :  the  things  which  once  seemed  to  him 
and  interesting  now  appeared  more  and  more  wearis 
and  unprofitable,  and  his  moods  of  depression  became  i) 
frequent,  more  intense,  and  of  longer  duratioa 


To  V.  Bessel,        „  «  ..     »       » 
''SepUmber^  185 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  do  something  for  The  Opria 
Yesterday  they  told  me  at  the  Opera  House  that 
Direction  had  quite  decided  to  produce  it  in  Ma 
during  the  spring.  Although,  with  the  exceptioi 
Kadmina,  I  have  no  strong  forces  to  reckon  upon 
yet  I  think  we  had  better  not  raise  any  objections. 
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em  do  it  if  they  like.  The  rep/titeur  has  assured  me 
at  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  mounting  the  opera 
illiantly.  The  rehearsals  will  be  carried  on  throughout 
le  season.  As  regards  The  Oprichnik^  I  think  it  would 
•  best  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
icholaevich." 

To  the  same. 

'^  October  10th  (22nd), 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  have  written  to  Gedeonov  and  told 
m  that  you  are  my  representative  as  regards  everything 
staining  to  the  production  of  The  Oprichnik.  As  to  the 
anoforte  arrangement,  you  must  wait  patiently  for  a  little 
hile.  When  you  meet  Stassov,  please  tell  him  I  have 
lite  finished  The  Tempest,  according  to  his  programme, 
It  I  shall  not  send  him  the  work  until  I  have  heard  it 
arformed  in  Moscow." 


To  the  same. 

"  October  iZth  (30M). 

•*  Dear  Friend, — Although  I  expected  your  bad  news, 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  very  much  annoyed  by 
It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  I  shall  never 
iar  a  good  performance  of  one  of  my  operas.  It  is  useless 
r  you  to  hope  that  The  Oprichnik  will  be  mounted  next 
iar.  It  will  never  be  given  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
tat  I  am  not  personally  known  to  any  of  the  'great 
Sople '  of  the  world  in  general,  or  to  those  of  the  Peters- 
teg  Opera  in  particular.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  Mous- 
Xgsky's  Boris  Godounov,  although  refused  by  the  Com- 
dttee,  should  have  been  chosen  by  Kondratiev^  for  his 
feneiit  ?  Madame  Platonova,  too,  interests  herself  in  this 
N)rk,  while  no  one  wants  to  hear  anything  about  mine, 
liich  has  been  accepted  by  the  authorities.  It  goes 
liout  saying  that  I  will  not  consent  to  have  the  opera 
formed  in  Moscow  unless  it  is  produced  in  Petersburg 
My  conscience  pricks  me  that  the  work  will  involve 

*  G.  KondratieVy  baritone  singer,  and  afterwards  manager  of  the  Mary- 
)kj  Theatre. 


s 
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you  in  some  expense,  but  I  hope  I  may  have  some  opp(V< 
tunity  of  compensating  you. 

"  As  to  the  dedication  to  the  Grand  Duke,  would  it 
look  strange  to  dedicate  it  to  him  now  that  the  fate  of 
work  is  so  uncertain  ?    An  unperformed  opera  seems  to 
like  a  book  in  manuscript     Would   it  not  be  better  I 
wait  ?     I  am  impatiently  expecting  the  corrections  of  * 
symphony." 

To  tJu  same, 

"  October  ^oth  {November  ii/A> 
"  Dear  Friend, — Hubert  has  given  me  the  good 


that  luck  has  turned  for  the  opera.  I  am  so  glad ! 
it  a  complete  secret  that  I  want  to  be  in  Petersburg  for 
first  symphony  concert,  in  order  to  hear  my  symphoi 
.  .  .  Let  me  know  the  date  and  secure  me  a  ticket  for 
gallery.  But  not  a  word,  for  Heaven's  sake,  or  my  litl 
joke  will  be  turned  into  something  quite  unpleasant' 


To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

''November  28M  {December  io/l).j 

"...  My  pecuniary  situation  will  shortly  be  im[ 
The  Tempest  is  to  be  performed  next  week,  when  I 
receive  the  customary  300  roubles  from  the  Musical  Sock 
This  sum  will  put  me  in  good  heart  again.     I  am  \ 
curious  to  hear  my  new  work,  from  which  I  hope  so  mi 
It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  hear  it  too,  for  I  think  a  g^reat  i 
of  your  wise  opinion. 

"This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  beg^n  to 
that  I  am  rather  lonely  here,  in  spite  of  many  fricn 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart — 111 
Kondratiev,  for  instance." 


At  the  third  concert  of  the  Moscow  Musical  Sode 
The  Tempest  was  given  with  great  success,  and  repeil 
during  the  same  season  at  an  extra  concert 
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From  E.  Napravnik  to  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky, 

''December  \^th  (28M). 

•*  Although  we  shall  probably  not  begin  the  rehearsals 
F  your  opera  before  the  second  week  in  Lent,  may  I  ask 
ou  to  lighten  the  work  somewhat  for  the  soloists  and 
bonis  by  making  a  few  cuts,  ue,  all  those  repetitions  in 
rords  and  music  which  are  not  essential  to  the  development 
rfthe  drama  ?  I  assure  you  the  work  will  only  gain  by  it. 
Besides  this,  I  advise  you  to  alter  the  orchestration,  which 
'  1  too  heavy,  and  over-brilliant  in  places ;  it  overwhelms 
I  singers  and  puts  them  completely  in  the  shade.  I  hope 
wUl  take  my  remarks  in  good  part,  as  coming  from 
who  for  eleven  years  has  been  exclusively  occupied 
L  operatic  art/' 

To  E,  Napravnik. 

''December  \%th  {soth). 

"Honoured  Sir, — ^Your  remarks  have  not  hurt  my 
feelings:  on  the  contrary,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
iflbove  all  I  am  glad  that  your  letter  has  given  me  the 
pportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  talking 
lings  over  personally  with  you.  I  will  do  everything 
Ml  think  necessary  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the 
yts,  the  shortening  of  the  scenes,  and  the  changes 
fthe  orchestration.  In  order  to  discuss  things  in  detail, 
will  go  to  Petersburg  next  Sunday  and  call  upon  you.  .  .  . 
ray  do  not  mention  my  coming  to  anyone,  as  my  visit 
pill  be  short,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  but  your- 


f 


To  A.  Tchaikovsky, 

"January  26th  {February  ^/h),  1874. 

"  The  difficulties  with  the  Censor  are  happily  settled  ;  in 
let,  I  am  at  peace  as  regards  the  opera,  and  convinced 
bit  Napravnik  will  take  the  greatest  pains  with  it.  I  have 
ritten  a  new  quartet,  and  it  is  to  be  played  at  a  soiree 
iven  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein." 
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The  new  quartet  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  b^aj 
about  the  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January. 
his  reminiscences,  Kashkin  gives  the  following 
of  its  first  performance  at  N.  Rubinstein's : — 

"Early  in    1874  the  Second   Quartet  (F  major) 
played   at  a  musical  evening  at   Nicholas  Rubin 
I  believe  the  host  himself  was  not  present,  but  his  I 
Anton  was  there.     The  executants  were  Laub,  Griji 
and    Gerber.     All    the   time   the   music   was   going 
Rubinstein    listened    with   a   lowering,  discontented 
pression,  and,  at  the  end,  declared  with  his 
brutal  frankness  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the  st^^ 
chamber  music ;  that  he  himself  could  not  understand  \ 
work,  etc   The  rest  of  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  play 
were  charmed  with  it." 

On  March  loth  (22nd)  the  Quartet  was  played  atone^ 
the  Musical  Society's  chamber  concerts,  and  accordti^t 
The  Musical  Leaflet,  had  a  well-deserved  success. 

On  February  2Sth  (March  9th),  the  Second  Symp 
was  performed   for  the   first  time  in   Petersburg, 
Napravnik's  direction.    It  was  greatly  applauded,  esf 
the  finale ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  composer,  its  sue 
was  not  so  remarkable,  nor  so  brilliant,  as  it  had 
a  year  earlier  in  Moscow.     The  symphony  won  the  1 
proval  of  the  "  Invincible  Band,"  with  the  exception 
Caesar  Cui,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  St  Pet 
Vicdomosti  as  follows  : — 

**The  Introduction  and  first  Allegro  are  very  weak; 
poverty  of  Tchaikovsky's  invention  displays  itself 
moment.  The  March  in  the  second  movement  is 
and  commonplace.  The  Scherzo  is  neither  good  nor  1 
the  trio  is  so  innocent  that  it  would  be  almost  too  infai 
for  a  *  Sniegourotchka.'  The  best  movement  is  the  Fin 
and  even  then  the  opening  is  as  pompously  trivial  d 
the  introduction  to  a  pas  de  deux,  and  the  end  is  beneath  m 
criticism." 
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Towards  the  end  of  March,  Tchaikovsky  went  to  St 
iersburg  to  attend  the  rehearsals  of  The  Oprichnik,  and 
k  up  his  abode  with  his  father.  During  his  first  inter- 
ws  with  Napravnik  his  pride  suffered  many  blows  to 
ich  he  was  not  accustomed.  Somewhat  spoilt  by 
diolas  Rubinstein's  flattering  attitude  towards  every 
«  of  his  recent  orchestral  works,  he  was  rather  hurt  by 
I  number  of  cuts  Napravnik  considered  it  necessary  to 
ke  in  the  score  of  his  opera.  Afterwards  he  approved  of 
m  all,  but  at  the  moment  he  felt  affronted 
From  the  very  first  rehearsal  Tchaikovsky  was  dis- 
isfied  with  his  work.  On  March  25  th  he  wrote  to 
i>recht : — 

'Kindly  inform  all  my  friends  that  the  first  performance 
es  place  on  Friday  in  Easter  week,  and  let  me  know  in 
id  time  whether  they  intend  to  come  and  hear  it,  so  that 
lay  secure  tickets  for  them.  Frankly  speaking,  I  would 
iier  none  of  you  came.  There  is  nothing  really  fine  in 
worky 

To  his  pupil.  Serge  Taneiev,  he  writes  in  the  same 
dn: — 

'Scrioja,*  if  you  really  seriously  intend  to  come  here  on 
pose  to  hear  my  opera,  I  implore  you  to  abandon  the 
a,  for  there  is  nothing  good  in  it,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
|rou  travelled  to  Petersburg  on  that  account.'* 

Hie  more  the  opera  was  studied,  the  gloomier  grew  Tchai- 
»sky*s  mood.  One  day,  unsuspicious  of  the  true  reason 
his  depression,  I  ventured  to  criticise  The  Oprichnik 
fcer  severely,  and  made  fun  of  the  scene  in  which 
drew  appears  in  Jemchoujny's  garden,  merely  to  "draw" 
1  for  some  money.  My  brother  lost  his  temper  and  flew 
at  me  fiercely.  I  was  almost  reduced  to  tears,  for  at 
time  I  could  not  guess  the  real  reason  for  his  anger. 

>  DiininaliYe  of  Serge. 
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It  was  not  until  long  after  that  I  realised  my  criticism  hac 
wounded  his  artistic  feelings  in  the  most  sensitive  spot 

Against  Tchaikovsky's  wish,  almost  the  entire  teachiiq 
staff  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  with  N.  Rubinsteii 
at  their  head,  appeared  in  Petersbui^  for  the  first  night  ol 
The  Oprichntk,  April  I2th  (24th),  1874. 

Although  none  of  the  singers  were  remarkable,  yet  nc 
individual  artist  marred  the  ensetnble.  The  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  the  best  part  of  it.  The  performance  ran 
smoothly.  The  scenery  and  costumes  were  rather  old,  foi 
the  authorities  did  not  care  to  risk  the  expense  of  a  veij 
luxurious  setting  for  a  new  work  by  a  composer  whoai 
name  was  not  as  yet  a  guarantee  for  a  brilliant  success. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  work  seemed  to  have  a  gresd 
success.  After  the  second  act  the  composer  was  unam* 
mously  called  before  the  curtain.  The  public  seemed  tn 
be  in  that  enthusiastic  mood  which  is  the  true  criterion  d 
the  success  of  a  work. 

In  a  box  on  the  second  tier  sat  the  composer's  old 
father  with  his  family.  He  beamed  with  happiness.  Bdl 
when  I  asked  him  which  he  thought  best  for  Peter,  dui 
artistic  success  or  the  Empress  Anne's  Order,  which  hi 
might  have  gained  as  an  official,  he  replied  :  "  The  decofiF 
tion  would  certainly  have  been  better."  This  ansvtl 
shows  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  still  regretted  that  14 
son  had  ceased  to  be  an  official.  Not  that  this  feeling 
sprang  from  petty  ambition,  or  from  any  other  prosaic  ol 
^otistical  reason,  but  because  he  believed  that  the  life  a| 
the  ordinary  man  is  safer  and  happier  than  that  of  tlM 
artist. 

After  the  performance  the  directors  of  the  Moscow  and 
Petersburg  sections  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  gafi 
a  supper  in  honour  of  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Restaurand 
Borcille. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Asantchevsky,  thd 
principal  of  the  St.   Petersburg  Conservatoire,  delivers 
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a.n  address,  in  which  he  informed  the  composer  in  flatter- 
ing terms  that  the  directors  of  the  Petersburg  section  of 
the  Musical  Society  had  decided  to  award  him  the  sum 
of  300  roubles,  being  a  portion  of  the  Kondratiev  Bequest 
for  the  benefit  of  Russian  composers. 

The  Press  notices  of  The  Oprichnik  were  as  contradic- 
\    tory  as  they  were  numerous.     The  opinions  of  Caesar 
Cui  and  Laroche  represented  as  usual  the  two  opposite 
poles    of    criticism.      The    former    declared    that    while 

"the  text  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  schoolboy,  the 
.  music   is  equally  immature   and   undeveloped.      Poor  in 
conception,  and   feeble   throughout,  it   is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected   from   a  beginner,  but   not   from   a 
composer  who   has  already   covered   so   many  sheets  of 
paper.     Tchaikovsky's  creative  talents,  which  are  occasion- 
ally apparent   in   his   symphonic   works,  are   completely 
lacking  in  The  Oprichnik,     The  choruses  are  rather  better 
than  the  rest,  but  this  is  only  because  of  the  folksong 
clement  which   forms  their  thematic  material.  .  .  .   Not 
only  will  The  Oprichnik  not  bear  comparison  with  other 
t  operas  of  the  Russian  school,  such  as  Boris  Godounov}  for 
instance,  but  it  is  even  inferior  to  examples  of  Italian 
opera.'* 

In  these  words  Cui  apparently  believed  he  had  given 
the  death-blow  to  the  composer  of  Tlie  Oprichnik. 

Laroche  s  view  (in  The  Musical  Leaflet)  is  quite  opposed 
to  that  of  Caesar  Cui.     He  says : — 

"  While  our  modern  composers  of  opera  contend  with 
each  other  in  their  n^ation  of  music,  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
\  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  this  doubtful  progress,  but 
^  shows  the  work  of  a  gifted  temperament.  The  wealth  of 
I  musical  beauties  in  The  Oprichnik  is  so  great  that  this  opera 
I  takes  a  significant  place  not  only  among  Tchaikovsky's 
\  own  works,  but  among  all  the  examples  of  Russian 
dramatic  music.  When  to  this  rare  melodic  gift  we  add 
a  fine  harmonic  style,  the  wonderful,  free,  and  often  daring 

^  ^  By  Moussorgsky. 
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aftsmarcr  go  on  to  Naples,  where  I  shall  expect  to  find  i 
IttlcT  from  you." 

7"-'>  Ar,a:cl  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Rome,  Arfii  20th  (May  2nd\  1874. 

•  Dear  Tolv. — .  .  .  Solitude  is  a  very  good  thing,  a 

I  like  it — in  moderation.    To-day  is  the  eighth  day  sinoft 

left  Russia,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  I  have  n 

exchanged   a   friendly   word   with   anyone.      Except  f 

hotel  servants  and  railway  officials,  no  human  heing] 

heard  a  word  from  my  lips.     I  saunter  through  the  city 

the  morning  and  have  certainly  seen  most  glorious  thhf 

the  Colosseum,  the  Capitol,  the  Vatican,  the  Pantheon, 

finally — the  loftiest  triumph  of  human  genius — St  Peri 

Since  the  midday  meal  I  have  been  to  the  Corso,  but  h 

I  was  overcome  by  such  'spleen'  that  I  am  striving  todH 

it  off  by  writing  letters  and  drinking  tea.  .  .  .  Except 

certain  historical  and  artistic  sights,  Rome  itself,  widi 

narrow  streets,  is  not  interesting,  and  I  cannot  understti 

spending  one's  whole  life  here,  as  many  Russians  da 

have  sufficient  funds  to  travel  all  over  Italy.     As  regtf 

money,  from  the  moment  I  left  Russia  I  have  not  cell 

to  reproach  myself  for  my  unfeeling  egotism.    If  you 01 

knew  how  my  conscience  has  pricked  me !    But  I  had  mi 

up  my  mind  to  travel  through  Italy.     It  is  too  foolish; 

I  had  wanted  distraction  I  might  just  as  well  have  gone 

Kiev  or  the  Crimea — it  would  have  been  cheap  and  asgoi 

Dear  Toly,  I  embrace  you  heartily.    What  would  I  gi« 

see  you  suddenly  appear  on  the  scene ! " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  Floren'CE,  April  21th  (May  gfk)^  1874- 

"  You  are  thinking :  *  Lucky  fellow,  first  he  writes 
Venice  and  then  from  Florence/    Yet  all  the  while,  M( 
you  cannot  imagine  anyone  who  sufTers  more  than  I 
At  Naples  it  came  to  such  a  pass  that  every  day  I 
tears  from  sheer  home-sickness  and  longing  for  my  dtf 
folk.  .  .  .  But  the  chief  pjround  of  all  my  misery  is  71 
Oprichuik,    Finally,  the  same  terrible  weather  has  followt 
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here.    The  Italians  cannot  remember  a  similar  spring. 

Naples,  where  I  spent  six  days,  I  saw  nothing,  because 
bad  weather  the  town  is  impassable.  The  last  two  days 
vsLS  impossible  to  go  out  I  fled  post-haste,  and  shall  go 
aught  to  Sasha^  without  stopping  at  Milan.  I  have  very 
xl  grounds  for  avoiding  Milan,  for  I  hear  from  a  certain 
rhurovsky  that  the  performance  of  A  Life  for  the  Tsar 
1  be  bungled.  ...  In  Florence  I  only  had  time  to  go 
ough  the  principal  streets,  which  pleased  me  very  much. 
late  Rome,  and  Naples  too ;  the  devil  take  them  both  1 
icre  is  only  one  town  in  the  world  for  me — Moscow,  and 
rhaps  I  might  add  Paris." 

(Vithout  waiting  for  the  performance  of  A  Life  for  the 
or  at  Milan,  which  did  not  take  place  until  May  8th 
)th),  Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Moscow  early  in  this 
mth. 

For  a  short  time  his  dissatisfaction  with  The  Oprichnik 
ed  him  with  such  doubt  of  his  powers  that  his  spirits 
gged.  But  his  energy  quickly  recovered  itself  No 
>Der  had  he  returned  to  Moscow,  than  he  was  possessed 
an  intense  desire  to  prove  to  himself  and  others  that  he 
LS  equal  to  better  things  than  The  Oprichnik,  The  score 
this  work  seemed  like  a  sin,  for  which  he  must  make 
Miration  at  all  costs.  There  was  but  one  way  of  atone- 
mt — to  compose  a  new  opera  which  should  have  no 
•emblance  to  The  Oprichnik^  and  should  wipe  out  the 
smory  of  that  unhappy  work. 

In  the  course  of  this  season,  the  Russian  Musical  Society 
ganised  a  prize  competition  for  the  best  setting  of  the 
lera,  Vakoula  the  Smith, 

While  Serov  was  still  eng^ed  upon  his  opera,  The  Power 
'  the  Evil  One,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to 
>inpose  a  Russian  comic  opera,  and  chose  a  fantastic  poem 
y  Gogol.  When  he  informed  his  patroness,  the  Grand 
)uchess  Helena  Pavlovna,  of  his  project,  she  declared  herself 

*  His  sister,  Madame  Davidov. 
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willing  to  have  a  libretto  prepared  by  the  poet  Pdooskjrat 
her  own  cost  Serov  died  before  he  had  time  to  begin  Ae 
opera,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  resolved  to  honour  hi 
memory  by  offering  two  prizes  for  the  best  setting  of  tte 
libretto  he  had  been  unable  to  use.  In  January,  1873,  tte 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  died,  and  the  directors  of  the  In- 
perial  Musical  Society  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  wisboj 
with  regard  to  the  libretto  of  Vakotda  the  Smith. 

The  latest  date  at  which  the  competitors  might  send  ii^ 
their  scores  to  the  jury  was  fixed  for  August  ist  (ijttjb 
1875.  The  successful  opera  was  afterwards  to  be  p9 
formed  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Petersburg.  ] 

At  first  Tchaikovsky  hesitated  to  take  part  in  the  con^ 
petition,  lest  he  should  be  unsuccessful.  But  having  reil 
Polonsky's  libretto,  he  was  fascinated.  The  origioaB^ 
and  captivating  local  colour,  as  well  as  the  really  poetial 
lyrics  with  which  the  book  is  interspersed,  comm( 
it  to  Tchaikovsky's  imagination,  so  that  he  could  no  I 
resist  the  impulse  to  set  it  to  music.  At  the  same  timelK 
feared  the  competition,  not  so  much  because  he  d 
the  prize,  as  because,  in  the  event  of  failure,  he  could 
hope  to  see  his  version  of  the  libretto  produced  at 
Imperial  Opera.  This  was  his  actual  motive  in  trying 
discover,  before  finally  deciding  the  matter,  whether  Ai 
Rubinstein,  Balakirev,  or  Rimsky-Korsakov  were  intent 
to  compete.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that 
rivals  were  not  going  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  he 
himself  into  the  task  with  ardour. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation  TchaikovslT^ 
went  to  stay  with  Kondratiev  at  Nizy,  and  set  to  woik 
without  loss  of  time.  He  was  under  the  misapprehensioa 
that  the  score  had  to  be  ready  by  August  1st  of  that  year 
(1874),  besides  which  he  felt  a  burning  desire  to  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  The  Oprichnik  as  soon  as  possible.  Bj 
the  middle  of  July,  when  he  left  Nizy  for  Ussovo,  he  hac 
all  but  finished  the  sketch  of  the  opera,  and  was  ready  ti 
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in  the  orchestration.  At  Ussovo  he  redoubled  his 
rts,  and  the  work  was  actually  completed  by  the  end 
August  The  entire  opera  had  occupied  him  barely 
se  months.  He  wrote  no  other  dramatic  work  under 
h  a  long  and  unbroken  spell  of  inspiration.  To  the 
1  of  his  days  Tchaikovsky  had  a  great  weakness  for 
\  particular  opera.  In  1885  he  made  some  not  very 
x)rtant  changes  in  the  score.  It  has  been  twice  re- 
ned ;  once  as  Cherevichek  ("  The  Little  Shoes "),  and 
r  as  Les  Caprices  (TOxane^  under  which  title  it  now 
ears  in  foreign  editions. 

)uring  this  season  Tchaikovsky's  reputation  greatly 
eased.  The  success  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and  the 
Ibrmance  of  The  Oprichnik^  made  his  name  as  well 
wn  in  Petersburg  as  it  had  now  become  in  Moscow. 
n  his  account  of  the  first  performance  of  A  Life  for 
Tsar^  at  Milan,  Hans  von  Biilow,  referring  to  Tchai- 
sky,  says : — ^ 

At  the  present  moment  we  know  but  one  other  who, 
Glinka,  strives  and  aspires,  and  whose  works — 
lOUgh  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  full  maturity — 
5  the  complete  assurance  that  such  maturity  will  not 
to  come.  I  refer  to  the  young  professor  of  composi- 
1  at  the  Moscow  Conservatoire — Tchaikovsky.  A 
utiful  string  quartet  by  him  has  won  its  way  in  many 
man  towns.  Many  of  his  works  deserve  equal  recogni- 
— ^his  pianoforte  compositions,  two  symphonies,  and 
mcommonly  interesting  overture  to  Romeo  and  fuliet^ 
:h  commends  itself  by  its  originality  and  luxuriant 
of  melody.  Thanks  to  his  many-sidedness,  this 
poser  will  not  run  the  danger  of  being  neglected 
ad,  as  was  the  case  with  Glinka." 

AUgemtine  Zeiiung^  No.  148  (1874),  "  Musikalisches  aus  Italien.'' 
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XI 
1874-1875 

It  was  not  until  his  return  to  Moscow  that  Tchaikovsl 
found  out  his  mistake  as  to  the  date  of  the  competitio 
This  discovery  annoyed  him  exceedingly.  Like  all  coi 
posers,  he  burned  with  impatience  to  hear  his  work  po 
formed  as  soon  as  possible.  In  his  case  such  impatiem 
was  all  the  greater,  because  he  was  not  accustomed  I 
delay;  hitherto  Nicholas  Rubinstein  had  brought  outN 
works  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  paper.  Beskh 
which  Tchaikovsky  had  never  before  been  so  pleasoj 
with  any  offspring  of  his  genius  as  with  this  new  opal 
The  desire  to  see  Vakoula  mounted,  and  thus  to  wipecl 
the  bad  impression  left  by  The  Oprichnik,  became  almo^ 
a<  fixed  idea,  and  led  him  to  a  course  of  action  whidiil 
calmer  moments  would  have  seemed  to  him  reprehenstU 

Tchaikovsky  never  had  the  art  of  keeping  a  seen 
especially  when  it  was  a  question  of  the  rehabilitation  (tf  I 
artistic  reputation,  such  as  it  seemed  to  him  at  present,  i 
he  believed  it  to  have  been  damaged  by  "  the  detestiH 
Oprichnik''  Consequently  he  never  took  the  least  troall 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  taking  part  in  this  compcfl 
tion.  For  a  man  of  his  age  he  showed  an  inconceivaU 
degree  of  natveti,  and  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  induce  1I 
directors  of  the  Opera  in  Petersburg  to  have  Vakoula  pe 
formed  before  the  result  of  the  competition  was  dedda 
From  the  letter  which  I  give  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  hd 
little  he  thought  at  the  moment  of  the  injustice  he  « 
inflicting  upon  the  other  competitors,  and  how  imperfed 
he  realised  the  importance  of  silence  in  such  an  affair  1 
a  competition,  in  which  anonymity  is  the  first  condiA 
of  impartial  judgment 
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To  E,  Napravnik, 

"  October  19M  (31J/),  1874. 

I  have  learnt  to-day  that  you  and  the  Grand  Duke  are 
ch  displeased  at  my  efforts  to  get  my  opera  performed 
e{>endently  of  the  decision  of  the  jury.  I  very  much 
ret  that  my  strictly  private  communication  to  you  and 
mdratiev  should  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of 
;  Grand  Duke,  who  may  now  think  I  am  unwilling  to 
jmit  to  the  terms  of  the  competition.     The  matter  can 

very  simply  explained.  I  had  erroneously  supposed 
It  August  1st  (13th),  1874,  was  the  last  day  upon  which 
5  compositions  could  be  sent  in  to  the  jury,  and  I 
fried  over  the  completion  of  my  work.  Only  on  my 
cum  to  Moscow  did  I  discover  my  mistake,  and  that 
must  wait  more  than  a  year  for  the  decision  of  the 
c%es.  In  my  impatience  to  have  my  work  performed 
'hich  is  far  more  to  me  than  any  money)  I  inquired, 

reply  to  a  letter  of  Kondratiev*s — whether  it  might 
rt  be  possible  to  get  my  work  brought  out  independently 
i  the  prize  competition.  I  asked  him  to  talk  it  over  with 
Da  and  give  me  a  reply.  Now  I  see  that  I  have  made 
stupid  mistake,  because  I  have  no  rights  over  the  libretto 
fthe  opera.  You  need  only  have  told  Kondratiev  to 
Wte  and  say  I  was  a  fool,  instead  of  imputing  to  me  some 
Iterior  motive  which  I  have  never  had.  I  beg  you  to  put 
lide  all  such  suspicions,  and  to  reassure  the  Grand  Duke, 
Ao  is  very  much  annoyed,  so  Rubinstein  tells  me. 

"Let  me  express  my  thanks  for  having  included  The 
Tmpest  in  your  repertory.  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
f  setting  right  a  little  mistake  in  the  instrumentation. 

noticed  in  the  introduction,  where  all  the  strings  are 
hrided  into  three,  and  each  part  has  its  own  rhythm,  that 
le  first  violins  sounded  too  loud — first,  because  they  are 
lOre  powerful  than  the  others,  and  secondly,  because  they 
e  playing  higher  notes.  As  it  is  desirable  that  no  dis- 
ict  rhythm  should  be  heard  in  these  particular  passages, 
ease  be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  first  violins  play///  and 
t  others  simply  //' 
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harmony.  The  Tempest  would  not  bear  criticism 
organic  whole.  "  Beautiful,  very  beantiful,  are  the  d 
he  continues,  "  but  even  these  are  not  all  on  a  lev 
instance,  the  tempest  itself  is  not  nearly  so  impres 
in  Berlioz's  fantasia  on  the  same  subject  Tchaik 
storm  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  noisy  orchestratioa 
is,  indeed,  of  so  deafening  a  character  that  the  sp 
becomes  curious  to  discover  by  what  technical  me: 
composer  has  succeeded  in  concocting  such  a 
monium." 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

^^ November  zisi  (December 

**  Toly,  your  general  silence  makes  me  uneasy, 
to  think  something  serious  has  happened,  or  one  of 
ill.  I  am  particularly  puzzled  about  Modeste.  I  air 
that  my  Tempest  was  performed  a  few  days  aga 
docs  no  one  write  a  word  about  it?  After  my  c 
Modes  to  wrote  at  considerable  length,  and  also 
moisclle  Maloziomov.  Now — not  a  soul,  except  S 
Most  strange ! 

"  I  am  now  completely  absorbed  in  the  composi 
a  pianoforte  concerto.  I  am  very  anxious  Ruh 
should  play  it  at  his  concert.  The  work  progress^ 
slowly,  and  does  not  turn  out  well.  However,  I  s 
my  intentions,  and  hammer  pianoforte  passages  out 
brain  :  the  result  is  nervous  irritability.  For  this  re 
should  like  to  take  a  trip  to  Kiev  for  the  sake  of  tJ 
although  this  city  has  lost  nine-tenths  of  its  char 
me  now  Toly  does  not  live  there.  For  this  reason 
hate  The  Oprichnik  with  all  my  heart^  .  .  . 

•*  To-morrow  the  overture  to  my  'unfinished  opei 
be  given  here." 

The  **  unfinished  opera"  is  none  other  than  Vako 
Smith.  The  overture  had  no  success,  but  Tchai 
received  the  customary  fee  of  300  roubles  from  the  I 
Society. 

*  Tchaikovsky  had  to  visil  Kiev  for  the  first  ]ierformance  of  Tht  { 
in  that  city. 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''November  idth  {December  %th\ 

.  .  You  do  not  write  a  word  (about  The  Tempest),  and 
siomova  is  silent  too.  Laroche's  criticism  has  enraged 
With  what  schadenfreude  he  points  out  that  I  imitate 
Iff,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Glinka,  and  God  knows  whom 
les.  As  though  I  could  do  nothing  but  compile !  I 
ktiot  hurt  that  he  does  not  like  The  Tempest.  I  expected 
iDuch,  and  I  am  quite  contented  that  he  should  merely 
Ise  the  details  of  the  work.  It  is  the  general  tone  of 
\  remarks  that  annoys  me ;  the  insinuation  that  I  have 
itowed  everything  from  other  composers  and  have  nothing 
own.  .  .  ." 

hyper-sensitiveness  which  Tchaikovsky  shows  in 
^letter  is  a  symptom  of  that  morbid  condition  of  mind, 
lich  more  will  be  said  as  the  book  advances. 
December  9th  Tchaikovsky  attended  the  first  per- 
Inance  of  The  Oprichnik  at  Kiev,  and  wrote  an  account 
ttie  event  for  the  Russky  Viedomosti,  The  opera  had  a 
Iftt  success,  and  remained  in  the  repertory  of  the  Kiev 
Ibra  House  throughout  the  entire  season. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''January  6th  (18M)  1875. 

^I  am  very  pleased  with  your  newspaper  article.  You 
aplain  that  writing  comes  to  you  with  difficulty,  and 
t  you  have  to  search  for  every  phrase.  But  do  you 
VLy  suppose  anything  can  be  accomplished  without 
uble  and  discipline?  I  often  sit  for  hours  pen  in  hand, 
!  have  no  idea  how  to  begin  my  articles.  I  think  I 
tU  never  hammer  anything  out ;  and  afterwards  people 
use  the  fluency  and  ease  of  the  writing !  Remember 
at  pains  Zaremba's  exercises  cost  me.  Do  you  forget 
IT  in  the  summer  of  '66  I  worked  my  nerves  to  pieces 
!r  my  First  Symphony?  And  even  now  I  often  gnaw 
'  nails  to  the  quick,  smoke  any  number  of  cigarettes. 
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and  pace  up  and  down  my  room  for  long,  before  I 
evolve  a  particular  motive  or  theme.  At  other  ti 
writing  comes  easily,  thoughts  seem  to  flow  and  c 
each  other  as  they  go.  All  depends  upon  one's  mood 
condition  of  mind.  But  even  when  we  are  not  disp 
for  it  we  must  force  ourselves  to  work.  Otherwise  no! 
can  be  accomplished. 

"  You  write  of  being  out  of  spirits.      Believe  me,  1 
the  same." 

To  A  natal  Tchaikovsky, 

^^  January  gtk  (in 

**  I  cannot  endure  holidays.  On  ordinary  days  1 1 
at  fixed  hours,  and  everything  goes  on  like  a  machine 
holidays  the  pen  falls  from  my  hand  of  its  own  accor 
want  to  be  with  those  who  are  dear  to  me,  to  pour  oul 
heart  to  them ;  and  then  I  am  overcome  by  a  sena 
loneliness,  of  desolation.  ...  It  is  not  merely  that  t 
is  no  one  here  I  can  really  call  my  friend  (like  Larodi 
Kondratiev),  but  also  during  these  holidays  I  cannot  d 
off  the  effects  of  a  cruel  blow  to  my  self-esteem— w 
comes  from  none  others  than  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
Hubert.  When  you  consider  that  these  two  are  my 
friends,  and  in  all  Moscow  no  one  should  feel  more  inti 
in  my  compositions  than  they,  you  will  understand  h 
have  suffered.  A  remarkable  fact !  Messrs.  Cui,  Stai 
and  Co.  have  shown,  on  many  occasions,  that  they 
far  more  interest  in  me  than  my  so-called  friends! 
wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter  a  few  days  ago.  F 
Korsakov,  too,  I  have  received  a  letter  which  touchec 
deeply.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  feel  very  desolate  here,  and  if  it 
not  for  my  work,  I  should  become  altogether  depre 
In  my  character  lurk  such  timidity  of  other  peopl 
much  shyness  and  distrust — in  short,  so  many  chara 
istics  which  make  me  more  and  more  misanthroj 
Imagine,  nowadays,  I  am  often  drawn  towards  the 
astic  life,  or  something  similar.  Do  not  fancy  1 
physically  out  of  health.  I  am  quite  well,  sleep  wel 
even  better  ;  I  am  only  in  rather  a  sentimental  frai 
mind — nothing  more." 
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ikovsky  has  told  so  well  the  tale  of  Rubinstein's 
to  his  self-esteem  in  one  of  his  subsequent  letters 
1  von  Meek,  that  I  think  it  advisable  to  publish 
ire  letter  in  this  particular  chapter  of  the  book. 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"San  ^^ViOy  January  21st  {February  2nd),  1878. 

.  In  December,  1874,  I  had  written  a  pianoforte 
o.      As  I  am  not  a   pianist,  it  was  necessary  to 

some  virtuoso  as  to  what  might  be  ineffective, 
ticable,  and  ungrateful  in  my  technique.  I  needed 
e,  but  at  the  same  time  friendly,  critic  to  point  out 
vork  these  external  blemishes  only.  Without  going 
ttails,  I  must  mention  the  fact  that  some  inward 
earned  me  against  the  choice  of  Nicholas  Rubin- 
;  a  judge  of  the  technical  side  of  my  composition. 
er,  as  he  was  not  only  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow, 
[>  a  first-rate  all-round  musician,  and,  knowing  that 
Id  be  deeply  offended  if  he  heard  I  had  taken  my 
o  to  anyone  else,  I  decided  to  ask  him  to  hear  the 
id  give  me  his  opinion  upon  the  solo  parts.  It  was 
istmas  Eve,  1874.  We  were  invited  to  Albrecht's 
Mid,  before  we  went,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  proposed 
d  meet  him  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  at  the  Con- 
ire  to  go  through  the  concerto.  I  arrived  with  my 
Tipt,  and  Rubinstein  and  Hubert  soon  appeared. 
:ter  is  a  very  worthy,  clever  man,  but  without  the 
If-assertion.  Moreover,  he  is  exceedingly  garrulous, 
gds  a  string  of  words  to  say  *  yes  *  or  *  no.'  He  is 
>le  of  giving  his  opinion  in  any  decisive  form,  and 
ly  lets  himself  be  pulled  over  to  the  strongest  side. 

add,  however,  that  this  is  not  from  cowardice,  but 
from  lack  of  character. 

layed  the  first  movement.  Never  a  word,  never  a 
emark.  Do  you  know  the  awkward  and  ridiculous 
)n  of  putting  before  a  friend  a  meal  which  you  have 

yourself,  which  he  eats — and  holds  his  tongue? 

a  single  word,  for  friendly  abuse,  for  anything  to 
he  silence  I  For  God's  sake  say  something!  But 
tein  never  opened  his  lips.     He  was  preparing  his 
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thunderbolt,  and  Hubert  was  waiting  to  see  wUc 
the  wind  would  blow.  I  did  not  require  a  judgn 
my  work  from  the  artistic  side ;  simply  from  the  te 
point  of  view.  Rubinstein's  silence  was  eloquent 
dear  friend/  he  seemed  to  be  saying  to  himself,  *  Iw 
I  speak  of  the  details,  when  the  work  itself  goes « 
against  the  grain  ?  "  I  gathered  patience,  and  plaj 
concerto  straight  through  to  the  end.     Still  silence. 

"*VVell?'  I  asked,  and  rose  from  the  piana 
torrent  broke  from  Rubinstein's  lips.  Gentle  a 
gathering  volume  as  it  proceeded,  and  finally  bursti 
the  fury  of  a  Jupiter-Tonans.  My  concerto  was  wc 
absolutely  unplayable ;  the  passages  so  broken, 
connected,  so  unskilfully  written,  that  they  could  n 
be  improved ;  the  work  itself  was  bad,  trivial,  coi 
here  and  there  I  had  stolen  from  other  people 
one  or  two  pages  were  worth  anything;  all  the  n 
belter  be  destroyed,  or  entirely  rewritten.  *  For  ir 
that?'  *  And  what  meaning  is  there  in  this?*  H 
passages  were  caricatured  on  the  piano.  'And  looi 
Is  it  possible  that  anyone  could?'  etc,  etc,  etc  1 
chief  thing  I  cannot  reproduce :  the  tone  in  which 
was  said.  An  independent  witness  of  this  scene  mu 
concluded  I  was  a  talentless  maniac,  a  scribbler  \ 
notion  of  composing,  who  had  ventured  to  lay  his 
before  a  famous  man.  Hubert  was  quite  overcome 
silence,  and  was  surprised,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  w 
already  written  so  many  works,  and  was  professor  ( 
position  at  the  Conservatoire,  could  listen  calmly  an 
out  contradiction  to  such  a  jobation,  such  as  one 
hardly  venture  to  address  to  a  student  before  havii 
through  his  work  very  carefully.  Then  he  began 
ment  upon  Rubinstein's  criticism,  and  to  agree 
although  he  made  some  attempt  to  soften  the  h< 
of  his  judgment  I  was  not  only  astounded,  but 
mortified,  by  the  whole  scene.  I  require  friendly 
and  criticism ;  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  it,  but  th 
no  trace  of  friendliness  in  the  whole  proceedings, 
a  censure  delivered  in  such  a  form  that  it  cut  m< 
quick.  I  left  the  room  without  a  word  and  went  i 
I  could  not  have  spoken  for  anger  and  agitation.    P 
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pl>instein  came  to  me  and,  seeing  how  upset  I  was,  called 
into  another  room.     There  he  repeated  that  my  con- 
was  impossible,  pointed  out  many  places  where  it 
led  to  be  completely  revised,  and  said  if  I  would  suit 
I  concerto  to  his  requirements,  he  would  bring  it  out  at 
I  concert     *  I  shall  not  alter  a  single  note,'  I  replied,  *  I 
"  publish  the  work  precisely  as  it  stands.*     This  inten- 
I  actually  carried  out." 

lot  only  did  Tchaikovsky  publish  the  concerto  in  its 
lal  form,  but  he  scratched  out  Rubinstein's  name 
the  dedication  and  replaced  it  by  that  of  Hans  von 
flow.  Personally,  Biilow  was  unknown  to  him,  but  he 
.  heard  from  Klindworth  that  the  famous  pianist  took  a 
jly  interest  in  his  compositions,  and  had  helped  to  make 
known  in  Germany. 
jBiilow  was  flattered  by  the  dedication,  and,  in  a  long  and 
l^teful  letter,  praised  the  concerto  very  highly — in  direct 
Imposition  to  Rubinstein — saying,  that  of  all  Tchaikovsky's 
ibrks  with  which  he  was  acquainted  this  was  "  the  most 
Wccf 

"The  ideas,"  he  wrote, "are  so  lofty,  strong,  and  original. 
The  details,  which  although  profuse,  in  no  way  obscure 
be  work  as  a  whole,  are  so  interesting.  The  form  is  so 
mrfect,  mature,  and  full  of  style — in  the  sense  that  the  in- 
jention  and  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  concealed.  I 
*  )uld  grow  weary  if  I  attempted  to  enumerate  all  the 
lities  of  your  work — qualities  which  compel  me  to  con- 
atulate,  not  only  the  composer,  but  all  those  who  will 
njoy  the  work  in  future,  either  actively  or  passively 
mceptivementy* 

\  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Tchaikovsky,  in  spite  of 
a  nature  fundamentally  noble  and  generous,  was  not  al- 
together free  from  rancour.  The  episode  of  the  pianoforte 
K>ncerto  proves  this.  It  was  long  before  he  could  forgive 
[Rubinstein's  cruel  criticism,  and  this  influenced  their 
iriendly  relations.     It  is  evident  from  the  style  of  his  letter 
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to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  from  the  lively  narration  of  every 
episode  and  detail  of  the  affair,  that  the  wound  still  smarted 
as  severely  as  when  it  had  been  inflicted  three  yean 
earlier. 

In  1878  Nicholas  Rubinstein  entirely  healed  the  breacb, 
and  removed  all  grounds  of  ill-feeling  when,  with  tniQ 
nobility  and  simplicity,  recognising  the  injustice  he  had 
done  to  the  concerto  in  the  first  instance,  he  studied  and 
played  it,  abroad  and  in  Russia,  with  all  the  genius  and 
artistic  insight  of  which  he  was  capable. 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

'' March  ^th  {2isi), 

"  The  jester  Fate  has  willed  that  for  the  last  ten  yean 
I  should  live  apart  from  all  who  are  dear  to  me.  ...  If  yai^ 
have  any  powers  of  observation,  you  will  have  noticed  thai 
my  friendship  with  Rubinstein  and  the  other  gentlemen  d 
the  Conservatoire  is  simply  based  on  the  circumstance  d 
our  being  colleagues,  and  that  none  of  them  give  me  the 
tenderness  and  affection  of  which  I  constantly  stand  ir 
need.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame  for  this  ;  I  am  very  slow  ir 
forming  new  ties.  However  this  may  be,  I  suffer  much  foi 
lack  of  someone  I  care  for  during  these  periods  of  hypo- 
chondria. All  this  winter  I  have  been  depressed  to  the 
verge  of  despair,  and  often  wished  myself  dead.  Now  the 
spring  is  here  the  melancholy  has  vanished,  but  I  know  it 
will  return  in  greater  intensity  with  each  winter  to  come, 
and  so  I  have  made  up  mind  to  live  away  from  Moscow  all 
next  year.  Where  1  shall  go  I  cannot  say,  but  I  musi 
have  entire  change  of  scene  and  surroundings.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably you  will  have  read  of  Laub's  death  in  the  papers." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''March  12M  (24/A). 

"  I  see  that  Kondratiev  has  been  giving  you  an  over- 
coloured  account  of  my  hypochondriacal  state.  I  have 
suffered  all  the  winter,  but  my  physical  health  is  not  in  the 
least  impaired.  .  .  .  Probably  I  wrote  to  Kondratiev  in  s 
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Oif  depression,  and  should  find  my  account  very  much 
Hggerated  if  I  were  to  read  the  letter  now.  You  seem 
lined  to  reproach  me  for  being  more  frank  with  Kon- 

Bv  than  with  you.     That  is  because  I  love  you  and 

3I  ten  times  more  than  I  love  him ;  not  that  he  does 
[like  me,  but  only  in  so  far  as  I  do  not  interfere  with 

>mfort,  which  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world 

liin.     If  I  had  confided  my  state  to  you,  or  Anatol,  you 

have  taken  my  troubles  too  much  to  heart;  whereas 

Iratiev  would  certainly  not  let  them  cause  him  any 

ty.  As  to  what  you  say  about  my  antipathy  towards 
p,  I  pass  it  by  as  a  joke.  Upon  what  do  you  found  your 
^x>sition?     It  makes  me  angry  to  see  that  you  are  not 

from  any  of  my  own  faults — that  much  is  certainly 
I  wish  I  could  find  any  of  my  idiosyncrasies  miss- 
^tn  you — but  I  cannot.  You  are  too  like  me :  when  I 
^vexed  with  you,  I  am  vexed  with  myself,  for  you  are 

airror,  in  which  I  see  reflected  the  true  image  of  all  my 

i  weaknesses.     From  this  you  can  conclude  that  if  you 

[.antipathetic  to  me,  this  antipathy  proceeds  fundament- 

from   myself.     Ergo — you  are  a  fool,  which  no  one 

doubted.     Anatol  wrote  me  a  letter  very  like  yours. 

1  letters  were  like  a  healing  ointment  to  my  suffering 
Irit  .  .  .  The  death  of  Laub  has  been  a  terrible  grief  to 
■■  •  •  . 

following  upon  these  letters,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
te  some  account  of  the  mental  and  moral  disorder  which 
aicked  Tchaikovsky  during  the  course  of  this  season,  and 
kdually  took  firmer  hold  upon  him,  until  in  1877  it 
iched  a  terrible  crisis  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
istence. 

The  desire  for  liberty,  the  longing  to  cast  off  all  the 
tcrs  which  were  a  hindrance  to  his  creative  work,  now 
gan  to  assume  the  character  of  an  undeclared,  but 
ionic,  disease,  which  only  showed  itself  now  and  again 
complaints  against  destiny,  in  poetical  dreams  of  "a 
Im,  quiet  home,"  of  "  a  peaceful  and  happy  existence." 
ch  aspirations  came  and  went,  according  to  the  im- 
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pressions  and  interests  which  filled  his  mind  and  'ma% 
tion.  If  we  read  the  letters  of  this  period  carefully 
cannot  fail  to  observe  how  every  fluctuation  in  his  cin 
stances  influenced  his  spiritual  condition.  We  see  it  i 
he  separated  from  Rubinstein  and  started  a  home  o 
own.  His  independence,  his  new  friendships,  once  i 
reconciled  him  to  existence,  and  his  aflection  for  Mesa 
or  at  least  for  the  life  it  afforded — ^then  reached  its  di 
For  a  little  while  his  longings  for  something  better 
stifled.  But  as  early  as  1872  his  dissatisfaction  and  c 
to  escape  from  his  surroundings  make  themselves 
although  only  infrequently  and  lightly  expressed. 

In  November  1873,  we  find  him  speaking  frankly  c 
disenchantment  with  his  Moscow  friends,  and  compla 
of  his  isolation  and  the  lack  of  anyone  who  under 
him.  So  far,  these  were  only  recurrent  symptoms 
chronic  malady. 

We  see  that  in  the  spring  of  1874,  when  he  was  away 
Moscow  and  from  the  friends  of  whom  he  had  compk 
he  wished  for  their  society  again,  wrote  to  them  in  afl« 
ate  terms,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  visit  to  Peters 
as  later  on  to  Italy,  he  was  always  looking  forward ' 
return  to  "  dear  Moscow,  where  alone  I  can  be  happy 

By  1875  the  chronic  malady  had  made  considf 
progress.  It  did  not  return  at  intervals  as  heretofor 
had  become  a  constant  trouble.  According  to  his 
account,  he  was  depressed  all  the  winter,  sometimes  t 
verge  of  despair.  He  felt  he  had  reached  a  turning 
in  his  existence,  similar  to  that  in  the  sixties.  But 
the  desired  goal  had  been  his  musical  career,  whereai 
it  was  "  to  live  as  he  pleased." 

Tchaikovsky  now  resembled  those  invalids  who  c 
recognise  the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  the 
have  recourse  to  the  wrong  treatment  He  believ< 
reason  for  his  state  lay  in  the  absence  of  intimate  fi 
and  that  his  one  chance  of  a  cure  was  to  be  found  i 
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iiose  who  were  dear  to  him  "  and  "  who  alone  could  save 
kin  from  the  torments  of  solitude'*  from  which  he  suffered. 
■lay  stress  upon  this  error  of  Tchaikovsky's,  because,  be- 
aming more  and  more  of  a  fixed  idea,  it  finally  led  the 
lEMnposer  to  take  an  insane  step  which  almost  proved  his 
iidoing. 

'  ,One  symptom  of  Tchaikovsky's  condition  was  the  morbid 
psibility  of  his  artistic  temperament.  Even  before  the 
(isode  of  the  B  I?  minor  concerto,  he  chanced  one  day  to 
|iy  part  of  Vakoula  the  Smith  before  some  of  his  friends. 

*He  was  too  nervous  to  do  justice  to  the  work,"  says 
bshkin,  "and   rendered   the  music   in   a   pointless   and 

E"  "tless  fashion,  which  produced-  an  unfavourable  im- 
sion  upon  his  little  audience.  Tchaikovsky,  observing 
ie  cool  attitude  of  his  hearers,  played  the  opera  hurriedly 
vough  to  the  end  and  left  the  piano,  annoyed  by  our  lack 
f  appreciation." 

At  any  other  time  such  criticism  would  have  been  a 
lomentary  annoyance,  soon  forgotten.  But  just  then, 
rilowing  upon  his  keen  disappointment  in  The  Oprichnik 
ad  the  exaggerated  hopes  he  had  set  upon  Vakoula,  he 
as  much  mortified  at  this  reception  of  his  "favourite 
llild."  Not  only  was  he  annoyed,  but  he  considered  him- 
df  affronted  by  what  seemed  to  him  an  unjust  criticism. 
lence  the  bitterness  with  which,  at  that  period,  he  spoke 
f  his  Moscow  friends.  They,  however,  kept  the  same 
varmth  of  feeling  for  him,  as  was  amply  proved  during 
ihe  crisis  of  1877. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  Tchaikovsky's  depression 
passed  away,  and  he  spent  the  Easter  holidays  very 
bppily  in  the  society  of  the  twins,  who  came  to  visit  him 
b  Moscow. 

On  May  4th  (i6th)  The  Oprichnik  was  performed  for 
he  first  time  in  Moscow.  But  all  the  composer's  thoughts 
rere  now  concentrated  on  his  "  favourite  child,  Vakoula  the 
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cember  ist,  Professor  Kross  played  the  Pianoforte  Concerta 
Both  composer  and  player  were  recalled,  but  at  the 
time  the  work  was  only  a  partial  success  with  the  pul 
The  Press,  with  one  exception,  was  unfavourably  dis] 
towards  it  Famitzin  spoke  of  the  Concerto  as  "  brilli 
and  grateful,  but  difficult  for  virtuosi."  All  the 
critics,  including  Laroche,  were  dissatisfied.  The  lal 
praised  the  Introduction  for  its  "clearness,  triumphi 
solemnity,  and  splendour,"  and  thought  the  other  mow 
ments  did  not  display  the  melodic  charm  to  be  expeda 
from  the  composer  of  The  Oprichnik  and  Romeo  em 
Juliet.  "  The  Concerto,"  he  continued,  "  was  ungrateb 
for  pianists,  and  would  have  no  future." 

At  the  first  Symphony  Concert  in  Moscow,  Novembf 
7th  (19th),  Tchaikovsky's  Third  Symphony  was  produce 
for  the  first  time  with  marked  success. 

To  N.  A,  Riffisky-Korsakov, 

**  Moscow,  November  12/A  (24M),  1875. 

"Most  honoured  Nicholai  Andreievich,— To 
day  for  the  first  time  I  have  a  free  moment  in  which  tl 
talk  to  you.     Business  first. 

"I.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Rubinstein  will  be  mi 
obliged  if  you  will  send  him  Antar}  We  shall  await 
score  impatiently,  and  also  the  quartet,  which  interests 
ver>'  much.  .  .  . 

"  2.  Jurgenson  will  be  glad  if  you  will  let  him  have 
quartet.      Have   I    explained   your   conditions   correctlyl 
I   told  him  you  expected  a  fee  of  fifty  roubles,  and 
pianoforte  arrangement  was  to  be  made  at  his  expeiuBJ 
I    know   a  young   lady   here   who   arranged    my  secoQI 
quartet  very  well.     So  if  your  wife  will  not  undertake  ttj 
do  it  herself,  we  might  apply  to  her.  ...  | 

"  I  went  direct  from  the  station  to  the  rehearsal  of  ml 
symphony.  It  seems  to  me  the  work  does  not  contain  ain 
very  happy  ideas,   but,  as  regards  form,  it  is  a  step  d 

^  Riinsky-Korsakov's  Second  Symphony,  or  "  Eastern  Suite,**  Op  91 
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dvance.  I  am  best  pleased  with  the  first  movement,  and 
Iso  with  the  two  Scherzi,  the  second  of  which  is  very  diffi- 
lilt»  consequently  not  nearly  so  well  played  as  it  might 
live  been  if  we  could  have  had  more  rehearsals.  Our 
diearsals  never  last  more  tiian  two  hours ;  we  have  three, 
:_  is  true,  but  what  can  be  done  in  two  hours?  On  the 
Aole,  however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  performance.  .  .  . 
■^  *  ...  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  Biilow,  en- 
hosing  a  number  of  American  press  notices  of  my  Piano- 
£rte  Concerto.  The  Americans  think  the  first  movement 
jhflers  from  'the  lack  of  a  central  idea  around  which 
fe^  assemble  such  a  host  of  musical  fantasies,  which  make 
S  the  breezy  and  ethereal  whole.'  The  same  critic  dis- 
ytied  in  the  finale  '  syncopation  on  the  trills,  spasmodic 
Rerruptions  of  the  subject,  and  thundering  octave  pas- 
bnes'!  Think  what  appetites  these  Americans  have: 
per  every  performance  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the 
tdire  finale  !    Such  a  thing  could  never  happen  here." 

The  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  in  Moscow  took 
^ce  on  November  21st  (December  3rd),  1875,  when  it 
fts  played  by  the  young  pianist  Serge  Taneiev,  the 
pourite  pupil  of  N.  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky.  Taneiev 
id  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  in  January  of  the 
pne  year.     On  this  occasion  he  played  the  ungrateful 

r:erto  of  Brahms,  and  won  not  only  the  sympathy  of 
public,  but  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs.  Tchai- 
b^ky's  account  of  Taneiev's  d^but  is  not  quite  free  from 
^ctionate  partiality,  but  it  is  so  characteristic  that  it 
jaierves  quotation : — 

?*The  interest  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  concert  was 
Ibanced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  pianist 
hrge  Taneiev,  who  brilliantly  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  of  his 
^hers  on  this  occasion.  Besides  purity  and  strength  of 
llch,  grace,  and  ease  of  execution,  Taneiev  astonished 
|6ffyone  by  his  maturity  of  intellect,  his  self-control,  and 
b  calm  objective  style  of  his  interpretation.  While 
^sessing  all  the  qualities  of  his  master,  Taneiev  cannot 
r^arded  as  a  mere  copyist.     He  has  his  own  artistic 
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individuality,  which  has  won  him  a  place  among  virtuofl 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  .  .  /' 

Tchaikovsky  was  delighted  with  Taneicv's  rendering  d 
his  own  Concerto,  and  wrote : — 

*'  The  chief  feature  of  his  playing  lies  in  his  power  i 
grasp  the  composer's  intention  in  all  its  most  delicate  m 
minute  details,  and  to  realise  them  precisely  as  the ; 
heard  them  himself/' 


^antki 


In  November,  1875,  Camille  Saint-Saens  came  to 
duct  and  play  some  of  his  works  in  Moscow.  The 
lively  man,  with  his  Jewish  type  of  features,  attradi 
Tchaikovsky  and  fascinated  him  not  only  by  his  wit  1 
original  ideas,  but  also  by  his  masterly  knowledge  of 
art.  Tchaikovsky  used  to  say  that  Saint-Saens  knew  1 
to  combine  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  French  school  1 
the  depth  and  earnestness  of  the  great  German 
Tchaikovsky  became  very  friendly  with  him,  and  ho^ 
this  friendship  would  prove  very  useful  in  the  futurCL 
had  no  results,  however.  Long  afterwards  they  met 
as  comparative  strangers,  and  always  remained  so. 

During  Saint-Saens'  short  visit  to  Moscow  a  very 
ing  episode  took  place.  One  day  the  friends  discova 
they  had  a  great  many  likes  and  dislikes  in  common, 
merely  in  the  world  of  music,  but  in  other  respects 
their  youth  both  had  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
ballet,  and  had  often  tried  to  imitate  the  art  of  the  dance 
This  suggested  the  idea  of  dancing  together,  and  tk 
brought  out  a  little  ballet,  Pyg^nalion  and  Galatea^  00 
stage  of  the  Conservatoire.  Saint-Saens,  aged  forty,  pbq| 
the  part  of  Galatea  most  conscientiously,  while  Td 
kovsky,  aged  thirty -five,  appeared  as  Pygmalion. 
Rubinstein  formed  the  orchestra.  Unfortunately,  bed 
the  three  performers,  no  spectators  witnessed  this  sii^ 
entertainment.  I 
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The  fate  of  Vakoula  the  Smith  was  Tchaikovsky's  chief 
nreoccupation  at  this  time.  The  jury  consisted  of  A. 
tireiev,  Asantchevsky,  N.  Rubinstein,  Th,  Tolstoi,  Rim- 
Icy-Korsakov,  Napravnik,  Laroche,  and  K.  Davidov. 

Tchaikovsky's  score,  so  Laroche  relates,  was  of  course 
«>pied  out  in  a  strange  autograph,  "  but  the  motto,  which 
■as  identical  with  the  writing  in  the  parcel,  was  in 
Tchaikovsky's  own  hand.  'Ars  longa,  vita  brevis'  ran 
be  motto,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  writing 
pcre  well  known  to  us  all,  so  that  from  the  beginning 
here  was  not  the  least  room  for  doubt  that  Tchaikovsky 
fas  the  composer  of  the  score.  But  even  if  he  had  not 
jpd  the  naivete  to  write  this  inscription  with  his  own 
pand,  the  style  of  the  work  would  have  proclaimed  his 
Mhorship.  As  the  Grand  Duke  remarked  laughingly, 
luring  the  sitting  of  the  jury  :  ^Secret  de  la  conu^dteJ  " 
,  The  result  of  the  prize  competition  was  very  much 
Hiked  of  in  Petersburg.  Long  before  the  decision  of  the 
ftiy  was  publicly  announced,  everyone  knew  that  their 
pproval  of  Vakoula  was  unanimous. 
■'\  In  October  Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky  as 
>IIows : — 

'  "  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  opera  will 
knry  off  the  prize.  To  my  mind,  the  operas  sent  in  bear 
ttness  to  a  very  poor  state  of  things  as  regards  music 
ere  .  .  .  Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider  there  is 
He  fit  to  receive  the  prize,  or  to  be  performed  in  public." 

■Towards  the  end  of  October  the  individual  views  of 
be  jury  were  collected  in  a  general  decision,  and 
ichaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Duke 
bostantine  Nicholaevich,  in  his  own  handwriting,  con- 
tatulating  him  as  the  prize-winner  of  the  competition. 
•  During  October  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  retired  from  the 
ovemment  service  in  order  to  become  private  tutor  to 
deaf  and  dumb  boy,  Nicholas  Konradi.     The  child's 

N 
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parents  decided  to  send  young  Tchaikovsky  to  Lyons 
a  year,  to  study  a  special  system  of  education  for  i 
mutes. 

The  composer  and  his  brother  left  Russia  togd 
towards  the  end  of  December.  **  Even  the  various  diffi 
ties  and  unpleasant  occurrences  of  this  trip  could 
damp  our  cheerful  spirits,"  says  Modeste  Tchaikov 
My  delight  in  the  journey,  and  the  interest  I  felt  in  c? 
thing  I  saw  **  abroad,"  infected  my  brother.  He  cnjc 
my  pleasure,  laughed  at  the  innocence  of  his  inexperiei 
travelling  companion,  and  threw  himself  energetically 
the  part  of  guide  to  an  impressionable  tourist 

From  Berlin  we  travelled  to  Geneva,  where  we  s| 
ten  days  with  my  sister  and  her  family  (the  David 
Afterwards  we  went  on  to  Paris.  Here  my  brother 
perienced  one  of  the  strongest  musical  impressions  ol 
life. 

On  March  3rd  (15th),  1875,  Bizet's  opera  Carmen 
given  for  the  first  time.  Vladimir  Shilovsky,  who  wa 
Paris  at  the  time,  attended  this  performance.  Captiv 
by  the  work,  he  sent  the  pianoforte  score  to  his  teadM 
Moscow.  My  brother  was  never  so  completely  cai 
away  by  any  modern  composition  as  by  Cannen.  Bi 
death,  three  months  after  the  production  of  the  work, 
served  to  strengthen  his  almost  unwholesome  passior 
this  opera. 

During  our  visit  to  Paris  Carmen  was  being  playe 
the  Opera  Comique.     We  went  to  hear  it,  and  I  t 
saw  Peter  Ilich  so  excited  over  any  performance, 
was  not  merely  due  to  the  music  and  the  piquant  orche 
tion  of  the  score,  which  he  now  heard  for  the  first  ' 
but  also  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Galli-Marie,  who 
the  title-role.     She  reproduced  the  type  of  Carmen 
wonderful   realism,  and   at   the   same   time   manage 
combine  with  the  display  of  unbridled  passion  an  ele 
of  mystical  fatalism  which  held  us  spell-bound. 
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da3rs  later  we  parted.     My  brother  returned  to 

while  I  remained  in  France. 

[anuary  25th  (February  6th)  the  Third  Symphony 
aformed  in  Petersburg  under  Napravnik's  b&ton. 
ticised  it  in  the  following  words : — 

e  public  remained  cool  during  the  performance  of 
)rk,  and  applauded  very  moderately  after  each 
lent  At  the  end,  however,  the  composer  was  en- 
tically  recalled.  This  symphony  must  be  taken 
ly.  The  first  three  movements  are  the  best ;  the 
larm  of  the  fourth  being  its  sonority,  for  the  musical 
ts  are  poor.  The  fifth  movement,  a  polonaise,  is  the 
t  On  the  whole  the  new  symphony  shows  talent, 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  Tchaikovsky." 

che  said : — 

5  importance  and  power  of  the  music,  the  beauty 
riety  of  form,  the  nobility  of  style,  originality  and 
jrfection  of  technique,  all  contribute  to  make  this 
3ny  one  of  the  most  remarkable  musical  works 
ed  during  the  last  ten  years.  Were  it  to  be  played 
musical  centre  in  Germany,  it  would  raise  the 
Df  the  Russian  musician  to  a  level  with  those  of 
St  famous  symphonic  composers  of  the  day." 

7V?  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Moscow,  Februaf-y  \oth  {22nd), 

.m  working  might  and  main  to  finish  a  quartet^ 
-you  may  remember — 1  started  upon  in  Paris, 
pinions  upon  my  symphony — Laroche  not  excepted 
ather  cold.     They  all  consider  I  have  nothing  new 

and  am  beginning  to  repeat  myself.  Can  this 
»e  the  case  ?  After  finishing  the  quartet  I  will  rest 
ime,  and  only  complete  my   ballet.     I   shall   not 

upon  anything  new  until  I  have  decided  upon 
ra.  I  waver  between  two  subjects,  Ephraim  and 
ca,     I  think  the  latter  will  carry  the  day." 

*  No.  3,  Op.  30. 
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Ephraini  «-as  a  libretto  miineu  fay  CoostantiiieSlifioid; 
upon  a  :ove-ta!e  cf  the  ooart  of  Phaiaoh,  at  die  period  i 
tSic  Hebrew  capti\-:t>". 

Franc£sca  da  Rimini  was  a  read]r-made  lifaredD  t 
Zvant5:ev.  which  had  been  sug^gested  to  Tdiaikorskj  1 
Laroche.  It  was  basec  upon  the  fifUi  canto  of  DuA 
InUmo. 

Neither  of  these  books  satisfied  the  composer.  Al 
seeing  Carfmn  he  or«!y  cared  for  a  similar  subject:  alilad 
dealin;^  with  real  men  and  women  who  stood  in  doscrtni 
with  modem  life :  a  drama  which  was  at  once  simpk  a 
realistic. 

The  new  Quartet  No.  3  was  planned  for  the  first  til 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  \*ioIini5t  Grijimal,  March  ll 
Later  on  it  was  repeated  at  a  chamber  music  evening 
the  Musical  Society.  On  both  occasions  its  success « 
decisive. 

In  May  Tchaikovsky  was  out  of  health  and  was  offda 
by  the  doctors  to  take  a  course  of  waters  at  Vichy.  I 
reached  Lyons  on  June  27th  'July  9th\  where  he  ■ 
Modeste,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother^s  pof 
to  whom  he  became  much  attached. 

His  first  impressions  of  Vichy  were  far  from  favouialil 
but  the  local  physician  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  ki 
long  enough  for  a  "demi-cure/'  from  which  he  derived  grt 
benefit.  He  then  rejoined  Modeste  and  young  Konn 
for  a  short  time,  and  went  to  BajTeuth  at  the  end  of  Jd 
where  a  lodging  had  been  secured  for  him  by  Karl  Kfii 
worth. 

To  M.  Tchaikazsky. 

"  Bavreuth,  August  2nd  (\^] 

"...  I  arrived  here  on  July  31st  ^August  12th),  the  < 
before  the  performance.  Klind worth  met  me.  I  foun 
number  of  well-known  people  here,  and  plunged  stndj 
way  into  the  vortex  of  the  festival,  in  which  I  whirl  all ' 
long  like  one  possessed.    I  have  also  made  the  acquaints 
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:t,  who  received  me  most  amiably.   I  called  on  Wagner, 

0  longer  sees  anyone.  Yesterday  the  performance  of 
heingold  took  place.  From  the  scenic  point  of  view 
rested  me  greatly,  and  I  was  also  much  impressed  by 
aly  marvellous  staging  of  the  work.  Musically,  it  is 
leivable  nonsense,  in  which  here  and  there  occur 
ful,  and  even  captivating,  moments.  Among  the 
5  here  who  are  known  to  you  are  Rubinstein — with 

I  am  living — Laroche  and  Cui. 
i)n-euth  is  a  tiny  little  town  in  which,  at  the  present 
nt,  several  thousand  people  are  congregated.  ...  I 
t  at  all  bored,  although  I  cannot  say  I  enjoy  my  visit 
JO  that  all  my  thoughts  and  efforts  are  directed  to 
g  away  to  Russia,  vtd  Vienna,  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
:o  accomplish  this  by  Thursday." 

the  articles  Tchaikovsky  sent  to  the  Riissky  Viedo- 
he  describes  his  visit  to  Bayreuth  in  detail : — 

reached  Bayreuth  on  August  12th  (new  style),  the 
efore  the  first  performance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
y.  The  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
Is  of  people,  natives  and  strangers,  gathered  together 
\y  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  were  rushing  to  the 
y-station  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor.     I  wit- 

1  the  spectacle  from  the  window  of  a  neighbouring 

First  some  brilliant  uniforms  passed  by,  then  the 
ians  of  the  Wagner  Theatre,  in  procession,  with  Hans 
sr,  the  conductor,  at  their  head ;  next  followed  the 
jting  figure  of  the  '  Abbe '  Liszt,  with  the  fine,  charac- 
:  head  I  have  so  often  admired  in  pictures;  and, 
in  a  sumptuous  carriage,  the  serene  old  man,  Richard 
er,  with  his  aquiline  nose  and  the  delicately  ironical 
which  gives  such  a  characteristic  expression  to  the 
"  the  creator  of  this  cosmopolitan  and  artistic  festival. 
sing  *  Hurrah '  resounded  from  thousands  of  throats 
\  Emperor's  train  entered  the  station.  The  old 
ror  stepped  into  the  carriage  awaiting  him,  and 
to  the  palace.  Wagner,  who  followed  immediately 
wake,  was  greeted  by  the  crowds  with  as  much 
liasm  as  the  Emperor.  What  pride,  what  overflowing 
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emotions  must  have  filled  at  this  moment  die  heart 
little  man  who,  by  his  enei^tic  will  and  great  tal< 
defied  all  obstacles  to  the  final  realisation  of  his 
ideals  and  audacious  views  I 

'*  I  made  a  little  excursion  through  the  streets 
town.  They  swarmed  with  people  of  all  nationali^ 
looked  very  much  preoccupied,  and  as  if  in  sc 
something.  The  reason  of  this  anxious  search  I  dis 
only  too  soon,  as  I  m)rself  had  to  share  it  All  thi 
less  people,  wandering  through  the  town,  were  sot 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which  even  the  fu 
artistic  enjoyment  could  not  entirely  assuage.  T 
town  offers,  it  is  true,  sufficient  shelter  to  strangei 
is  not  able  to  feed  all  its  guests.  So  it  happened  tl 
on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  I  learnt  what  *  the 
for  existence'  can  mean.  There  are  very  few  h 
Bayreuth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  visitors  find 
modation  in  private  houses.  The  tables  d'hdte  [ 
in  the  inns  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  hungry 
one  can  only  obtain  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  glass 
with  immense  difficulty,  by  dire  struggle,  or  cunnin] 
gem,  or  iron  endurance.  Even  when  a  modest  pi 
table  has  been  stormed,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  an 
before  the  long-desired  meal  is  served.  Anarchy  i 
these  meals ;  everyone  is  calling  and  shrieking, 
exhausted  waiters  pay  no  heed  to  the  rightful  clair 
individual.  Only  by  the  merest  chance  does  or 
taste  of  any  of  the  dishes.  In  the  neighbourhoo 
theatre  is  a  restaurant  which  advertises  a  good  d 
two  o'clock.  But  to  get  inside  it  and  lay  hold  of  s 
in  that  throng  of  hungry  creatures  is  a  feat  worl 
hero. 

"  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  at  some  length 
design  of  calling  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  thi 
nent  feature  of  the  Bayreuth  Melomania.  As  a  r 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  festi^ 
forms  the  chief  interest  of  the  public ;  the  artist 
sentations  take  a  secondary  place.  Cutlets,  baked 
omelettes,  are  discussed  much  more  eagerly  than  ) 
music. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  representati 
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ilised  nations  were  assembled  in  Bayreuth.  In  fact, 
n  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  perceived  in  the  crowd 
pay  leaders  of  the  musical  world  in  Europe  and  America. 
Il  the  greatest  of  them,  the  most  famous,  were  con- 
Inous  by  their  absence.  Verdi,  Gounod,  Thomas, 
lihins,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Raff,  Joachim,  Biilow  had  not 
|ine  to  Bayreuth.  Among  the  noted  Russian  musicians 
at  were :  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  Cui,  Laroche,  Famitsin, 
dworth  (who,  as  is  well  known,  has  made  the  piano- 
}  arrangement  of  the  Wagner  Trilogy),  Frau  Walzeck, 
most  famous  professor  of  singing  in   Moscow,  and 

'The  performance  of  the  Rheingold  tooV  place  on  August 
j[{l3th),  at  7  p.m.  It  lasted  without  a  break  two  hours 
I  a  half.  The  other  three  parts,  Walkiire^  Siegfried^  and 
idmmerung^  will  be  given  with  an  hour's  interval, 
will  last  from  4  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  In  consequence  of 
indisposition  of  the  singer  Betz,  Siegfried  was  post- 
from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday,  so  that  the  first  cycle 
fully  five  days.  At  three  o'clock  we  take  our  way 
fthc  theatre,  which  stands  on  a  little  hill  rather  distant 
am  the  town.     That  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  day, 

Efor  those  who  have  managed  to  fortify  themselves 
a  good  meal.  The  road  lies  uphill,  with  absolutely  no 
IkIc,  so  that  one  is  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
in.  While  waiting  for  the  performance  to  begin,  the 
Otley  troop  encamps  on  the  grass  near  the  theatre. 
3ine  sit  over  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  restaurant.  Here 
aquaintances  are  made  and  renewed.  From  all  sides  one 
Swrs  complaints  of  hunger  and  thirst,  mingled  with  com- 
lents  on  present  or  past  performances.  At  four  o'clock, 
►  the  minute,  the  fanfare  sounds,  and  the  crowd  streams 
to  the  theatre.  Five  minutes  later  all  the  seats  are 
Xttpied.  The  fanfare  sounds  again,  the  buzz  of  conver- 
ition  is  stilled,  the  lights  turned  down,  and  darkness 
agns  in  the  auditorium.  From  depths — invisible  to  the 
idience — in  which  the  orchestra  is  sunk  float  the  strains 
*  the  beautiful  overture ;  the  curtain  parts  to  either  side 
id  the  performance  begins.  Each  act  lasts  an  hour  and 
half;  then  comes  an  interval,  but  a  very  disagreeable 
le,  for  the  sun  is  still  far  from  setting,  and  it  is  difficult 
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to  find  any  place  in  the  shade.  The  second  intern 
the  contrary,  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  day. 
sun  is  already  near  the  horizon;  in  the  air  one 
the  coolness  of  evening,  the  wooded  hills  around  ar 
charming  little  town  in  the  distance  are  lovely.  To 
ten  o'clock  the  performance  comes  to  an  end.  .  •  ." 

To  M.  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Vienna,  August  S/A  (20/A),  1 

"Bayreuth  has  left  me  with  disagreeable  recollc 
although  my  artistic  ambition  was  flattered  more 
once.  It  appears  I  am  by  no  means  as  unkno 
Western  Europe  as  I  believed.  The  disagreeable  re 
tions  are  raised  by  the  uninterrupted  bustle  in  which 
obliged  to  take  part.  It  finally  came  to  an  end  on  ' 
day.  After  the  last  notes  of  the  Gdtterddtnmerung 
as  though  I  had  been  let  out  of  prison.  The  Nibe 
may  be  actually  a  magnificent  work,  but  it  is  certai 
there  never  was  anything  so  endlessly  and  wearis 
spun  out. 

**  From  Bayreuth  I  went  first  to  Nuremberg,  w! 
spent  a  whole  day  and  wrote  the  notice  for  the  i 
Viedomosti,  Nuremberg  is  charming !  I  arrived  in  ^ 
to-day  and  leave  to-morrow  for  Verbovka." 

Laroche  contributes  the   following  account  of 
kovsky's  visit  to  the  Bayreuth  festival : — 

**  The  effort  of  listening  and  gazing  during  the  imn: 
long  acts  of  the  Wagner  Trilogy  (especially  of  Rh 
and  the  first  part  of  Gotterdammerungy  which  bol 
without  interval  for  two  hours),  the  sitting  in  a  clos 
amphitheatre  in  tropical  heat,  the  sincere  endea\ 
understand  the  language  and  style  of  the  book 
words — which  is  so  clumsy  and  difficult  in  its  comp 
that  even  to  Germans  themselves  it  is  almost  inac< 
— all  produced  in  Tchaikovsky  a  feeling  of  great  dep 
from  which  he  only  recovered  when  it  came  to  an  e 
he  found  himself  at  a  comfortable  supper  with  a  \ 
beer.  .  .  ." 
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Such  was  the  impression  produced  upon  Tchaikovsky  by 
^Nibelungen,  He  himself  recorded  the  following  obser- 
itbns  upon  Wagner's  colossal  work  : — 

^■I  brought  away  the  impression  that  the  Trilogy  con- 
kjos  many  passages  of  extraordinary  beauty,  especially 
nnphonic  beauty,  which  is  remarkable,  as  Wagner  has 
Htainly  no  intention  of  writing  an  opera  in  the  style  of 
symphony.  I  feel  a  respectful  admiration  for  the  im- 
ense  talents  of  the  composer  and  his  wealth  of  technique, 

el  as  has  never  been  heard  before.  And  yet  I  have  grave 
bts  as  to  the  truth  of  Wagner  s  principles  of  opera.  I 
|1,  however,  continue  the  study  of  this  music — the  most 
Implicated  which  has  hitherto  been  composed. 
?^Yet  if  the  *  Ring '  bores  one  in  places,  if  much  in  it  is 
prst  incomprehensible  and  vague,  if  Wagner's  harmonies 
p  at  times  open  to  objection,  as  being  too  complicated 
Id  artificial,  and  his  theories  are  false,  even  if  the  results 
^.his  immense  work  should  eventually  fall  into  oblivion, 
id  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  drop  into  an  eternal  slumber, 
!t  the  Nibelungen  Ring  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  im- 
Mtance  to  the  world,  an  epoch-making  work  of  art." 

Morally  and  physically  exhausted,  pondering  uninter- 
ptedly  on  his  own  future,  and  imbued  with  the  firm 
oviction  that  "things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were," 
efaaikovsky  returned  from  foreign  countries,  travelling 
rough  Vienna  to  Verbovka. 

There  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  relations  awaited  him, 
kd  all  the  idyllic  enjoyments  of  the  country.  The  happy 
mily  life  of  the  Davidovs  was  the  best  thing  to  calm  and 
mfort  Tchaikovsky,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  strengthened 
certain  intention  in  which  his  morbid  imagination  dis- 
Smcd  the  one  means  of  "salvation,"  but  which  actually 
scame  the  starting-point  of  still  greater  troubles  and 
orries.  On  August  19th  (31st)  he  wrote  to  me  from 
erbovka : — 

^  I  have  now  to  pass  through  a  critical  moment  in  my 
e.     By-and-by  I  will  write  to  you  about  it  more  fully ; 
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meanwhile  I  must  just  tell  you  that  I  have  dediti  i 
married.     This  is  irrevocable.  .  .  ." 


XIII 

1876-1877 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Moscow,  September  loth  (22/id),  il 

** .  .  .  Nearly  two  months  have  passed  since  we  { 
from  each  other,  but  they  seem  to  me  centuries.  E 
this  time  I  have  thought  much  about  you,  and  also 
myself  and  my  future.  My  reflections  have  resulted  i 
firm  determination  to  marry  some  one  or  other." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"Moscow,  September  17/A  (29 

"  Time  passes  uneventfully.  In  this  colourless  exist 
however,  lies  a  certain  charm.  I  can  hardly  expR 
words  how  sweet  is  this  feeling  of  quiet.  What  comfc 
might  almost  say  happiness — it  is  to  return  to  my  pic 
rooms  and  sit  down  with  a  book  in  my  hand !  Al 
moment  I  hate,  probably  not  less  than  you  do,  that  h 
ful,  unknown  being  who  will  force  me  to  change  ro) 
of  living.  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  hurry  in 
matter ;  you  may  be  sure  I  will  approach  it  with 
caution,  and  only  after  much  deliberation." 

To  A,  Tcfiaikovsky, 

"  September  20th  (October  ii 
"Toly,  I  long  for  you  again.  I  am  worried  wit) 
thought  that  while  you  were  staying  in  Moscow  I  dii 
treat  you  kindly  enough.  If  such  a  thought  should 
to  you  too,  know  (you  know  it  already)  that  my  la 
tenderness  by  no  means  implies  a  lack  of  love  and  ai 
ment.  I  was  only  vexed  with  myself,  and  vexed  assu 
because  I  deceived  you  when  I  said  I  had  arrived 
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pprtant   turning-point  in   my  existence.    That  is  not 

tl  have  not  arrived  at  it,  but  I  think  of  it  and  wait 
nething  to  spur  me  on  to  action.  In  the  meantime, 
er,  the  quiet  evening  hours  in  my  dear  little  home, 
5t  and  solitude — I  must  confess  to  this — have  great 
s  for  me.  I  shudder  when  I  think  I  must  give  it  all 
|L    And  yet  it  will  come  to  pass.  .  .  ." 

To  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

"Moscow,  September  29M  {October  iiM),  1876. 

>£AR  Friend, — As  soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter 
at  to  Jurgenson  and  asked  him  about  the  quartet.  I 
:  tell  you  something  which  clearly  explains  Jurgenson's 
When  you  sent  the  parts  of  your  quartet  to 
stein  last  year,  it  was  played  through  by  our  Quartet 
Jurgenson  being  present.  Now  your  quartet  by 
means  pleased  these  gentlemen,  and  they  expressed 
!  surprise  that  Jurgenson  should  dream  of  publishing 
rk  which  appeared  destined  to  fall  into  oblivion.  This 
have  cooled  the  ardour  of  our  publisher.  In  the 
siching  series  of  Chamber  Concerts  the  quartet  will 
rfy  be  performed,  and  I  fancy  the  members  of  the 
will  retract  their  opinion  when  they  get  to  know 
'  work  better.  I  am  convinced  of  this,  because  I  know 
your  quartet  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  first 
lent  is  simply  delicious,  and  ideal  as  to  form.  It 
lit  serve  as  a  pattern  of  purity  of  style.  The  andante  is 
dry,  but  just  on  that  account  very  characteristic — 
^reminiscent  of  the  days  of  powder  and  patches.  The 
berzo  is  very  lively,  piquant,  and  must  sound  well.  As 
ft  the  finale,  I  freely  confess  that  it  in  no  wise  pleases  me, 
ttbough  I  acknowledge  that  it  may  do  so  when  I  hear  it, 
Vd  then  I  may  find  the  obtrusive  rhythm  of  the  chief  theme 
he  frightfully  unbearable.  I  consider  you  are  at  present 
If  a  transition  period  ;  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  and  no 
ie  knows  what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  With  your 
ilents  and  your  character  you  may  achieve  immense 
Bolts.  As  I  have  said,  the  first  movement  is  a  pattern  of 
iginal  purity  of  style.  It  has  something  of  Mozart's 
BUty  and  unaflectedness. 
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"  You  ask  whether  I  have  really  written  a  third  q 
Yes,  it  is  so.  I  produced  it  last  winter,  after  my 
from  abroad.  It  contains  an  **  Andante  funibre,"  vh 
had  so  great  a  success  that  the  quartet  was  playec 
times  in  public  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight" 

To  A.  Davidav, 

"...  Do  not  worry  yourself  about  my  mania] 
angel.  The  event  is  not  yet  imminent,  and  will  a 
not  come  off  before  next  year.  In  the  course  o 
month  I  shall  begin  to  look  around  and  prepare 
a  little  for  matrimony,  which  for  various  reasons  I  o 
necessary." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  October  14M  (a 
'*  I  have  only  just  finished  the  composition  of 
work,  the  symphonic  fantasia,  Francesca  da  Rim 
have  worked  at  it  con  amore,  and  believe  my  Io\"e  lu 
successful.  With  regard  to  the  Whirlmind^  perb 
might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture;  it  h; 
turned  out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  ac 
estimate  of  the  work  is  impossible,  so  long  as  it  is  1 
orchestrated  nor  played." 

To  E.  Xapravnik, 

"  Octobtr  \%tk  (3 
*'  I  have  just  read  in  a  Petersburg  paper  that  you 
to  give  the  dances  from  my  opera  Vakoula  at  one 
forthcoming  symphony  concerts.  Would  it  be  poss 
perform  my  new  symphonic  poem,  Frmuesca  da  h 
instead?  1  am  actually  working  at  the  orchestral 
this  work,  and  could  have  the  score  ready  in  two  o; 
weeks.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  t 
you  with  my  new  work,  had  I  not  seen  that  my  nat 
already  included  in  your  programmes.  As  you  hav 
so  kind  as  to  grant  me  a  little  room  at  your  con< 
hope  you  will  agree  to  my  present  proposal,  i 
frankly  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  troubled  abc 
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t  of  my  opera.  So  far,  I  have  not  even  heard  whether 
Kchoral  rehearsals  have  begun.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
Kind  as  to  send  me  word  about  the  performance  of 

To  A,  Davidov. 

'' November  Zth  {20ih), 

Probably  you  were  not  quite  well,  my  little  dove,^  when 

I  wrote  to  me,  for  a  note  of  real  melancholy  pervaded 

letter.     I  recognised  in  it  a  nature  closely  akin  to  my 

I  know  the  feeling  only  too  well.     In  my  life,  too, 

are  days,  hours,  weeks,  aye,  and  months,  in  which 

ing  looks   black,  when   I   am  tormented   by  the 

g^ht  that  I  am  forsaken,  that   no  one  cares  for  me. 

my  life  is  of  little  worth  to  anyone.     Were  I  to 

from  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day,  it  would  be  no 

It  loss  to  Russian  music,  and  would  certainly  cause  no 

^great  unhappiness.     In  short,  I  live  a  selfish  bachelor's 

I  work  for  myself  alone,  and  care  only  for  myself 

is  certainly  very  comfortable,  although  dull,  narrow, 

lifeless.     But  that  you,  who  are  indispensable  to  so 

Hy  whose  happiness  you  make,  that  you  can  give  way 

sssion,  is  more  than  I  can  believe.     How  can  you 

for  a  moment  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  who 

>und  you  ?     How  could  it  be  possible  not  to  love  you  ? 

,  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  more  dearly  loved  than 

are.     As  for  me,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  my 

;  for  you.     If  I  care  for  anyone,  it  is  for  you,  for  your 

ily,  for  my  brothers  and  our  old  Dad.     1  love  you  all, 

;  because  you  are  my  relations,  but  because  you  are  the 

;  people  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

RAt  the  end  of  October  Tchaikovsky  came  to  Petersburg 
[be  present  at  the  first  performance  of  his  Vakoula  the 
ftttk.  This  time  the  composer  had  not  been  disen- 
janted  by  his  work ;  on  the  contrary,  every  rehearsal 
,i«e  him  more  and  more  pleasure,  and  the  hope  of  success 
abased.     The  appreciation  shown  him  by  the  singers 

'  There  is  no  real  English  equivalent  for  the  term  ** goloubouska,** 


iirrirj  d'  7  znalnr^^^i^  ?  TiHXIl^  iai:  cDnsidcraiihr  incst 
r^n:  nur  nuiSLzumL  aiu:  ihiae  win  ifliriirwd  lie  ^yoxf 
zjnzzrs.   Bic  aif%i  im  puiiiii — ii:  lie  midest  acose  c 

■^nmf-TiTTir     mmi^    flgn    of    l3ie    CGO 

fa:  rhf-  irs:  pernrumiir*  nf  TiAia^  tibe  tickets 

rscrr  anil,  nm 

Tie  priiouzriDt  >■»:'  beet  T-nr  nr-r^Tly  prepanDd 
pmrrrg.s  jmiet'-iuirEi  t;  d:  rhf'ir  besL  Tlie  an 
va«  -w^  rscsjviji.  sf  ijsr-  lie  iisi  acgpc  Tha 
r!rCTi!SK:siL  :c  nit  nii^imnr  cxuec.  msaa  the  sooce 
Tfrmbeirs — vitt.  :ie  lixryrriac  iaf  lie  ■*-Gopak  '^^^ — obt 
bm  szl:zz  KpszcLxst.     Tie  Diisr&  mied  to  pSease :  p 

h-^iimiis  ire  Vrr*^.  n.  the  sn-Je  of  Tie  Bu2rhn'  {/S 
zc  I'^JK-zn/  -^'/c't,  cz^zis^zijsziyr  ibcy  war  disappoi 
Xe".^£nb£;iess.  ibe  cucnpatser  tss  recaLed  sevoal  t 
atln^Dugl  Dcc  intbn::!  scene  cpposilaoG  on  the  part 

smaL.,  but  e:rjer^t>c  psrty. 

TchBJkcv5*rk-  hftnfe-f.  ir.  a  ktrer  to  Taneicv,  writ 


"•  J  'a^r'ulj  was  a  briiliar-i  faHurcL  The  first  two  ad 
tbe  audience  coid.  D.iiing  the  scene  betiieen  the  G 
and  the  Dyak  tha^  was  some  laughter,  but  no  app 
After  the  third  and  fourth  acts  I  had  several  calls,  bo 
a  few  hisses  from  a  section  of  the  public  The  9 
perfonnance  was  somewhat  better,  but  one  cannot  sa; 
the  opera  pleased,  or  is  likely  to  live  through  sis 
fonnances. 

-  A  cbjLTActef  istic  Rosian  dtnoc 
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"  It  is  worth  notice  that  at  the  dress  rehearsal  even  Cui 
rophesied  a  brilliant  success  for  the  work.  This  made  the 
Sow  all  the  harder  and  more  bitter  to  bear.  I  must  freely 
Nifess  that  I  am  much  discouraged.  I  have  nothing  to 
implain  of  with  regard  to  the  mounting  of  the  work. 
verything,  to  the  smallest  details,  had  been  well  studied 
id  prepared  ...  in  short,  I  alone  am  in  fault  The 
lera  is  too  full  of  unnecessary  incidents  and  details,  too 
ftvily  orchestrated,  and  not  sufficiently  vocal.  Now  I 
derstand  your  cool  attitude  when  I  played  it  over  to 
D  at  Rubinstein's.  The  style  of  Vakoula  is  not  good 
era  style — it  lacks  movement  and  breadth." 

The  opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  new  work  were  very 
Hilar.  No  one  **  praised  it  to  the  skies,"  but  no  one 
mned  it  All  expressed  more  or  less  esteem  for  the 
nposer,  but  none  were  quite  contented  with  his  work. 

To  S.  /.  Taneiev, 

"Moscow,  December  2nd  {i\th\  1876. 

*.  .  .  I  have  just  heard  that  my  Romeo  was  hissed  in 
enna.  Do  not  say  anything  about  it,  or  Pasdeloup  may 
C€  fright ;  I  hear  he  thinks  of  doing  it. 
*  Yes,  indeed,  dear  friend,  there  are  trying  times  in  life ! 
^  Francesca  has  long  been  finished,  and  will  now  be 
»ed  out" 

Hfans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance 
Rotneo,  declared  that  the  comparative  failure  of  the  work 
1  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert 
df  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and  Hanslick  wrote  an 
isive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the 
le  time  much  interest,  even  enthusiasm,  was  shown  for 
new  Russian  work. 

Tardly  had  Tchaikovsky  swallowed  the  bitter  Viennese 
than   he   received   equally  disagreeable   news   from 
eiev  in  Paris. 
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Taneiev  to  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Paris,  November  28M  (December  ioih\  1876 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Pasdeloup*s  concert,  where  y 
Romeo  overture  was  shamefully  bungled.  The  tem{n  ir 
all  too  fast,  so  that  one  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  A 


notes 


Hf  ff  f 


one  from  the  other.     The  see 


subject  was  played  by  the  wind  as  if  they  had  onl] 
support  the  harmony,  and  did  not  realise  they  had 
subject. 

**  The  following  was  especially  bad  : — 


ifrrri'ff  [T^^ 


not  a  single  crescendo,  not  a  single  diminuendo.    At 
repetition  of  the  accessory  theme  in  D  major 


^ 


% 


¥■ 


^m) 


the  bassoons  played  their  fifth  in  the  bass  so  energeti( 
that  they  drowned  the  other  parts.  There  were  no  a 
lutely  false  notes,  but  the  piece  produced  a  poor  ci 
Pasdeloup  obviously  understood  nothing  about  it,  and 
not  know  how  such  a  piece  should  be  played.  No  wo 
the  Overture  did  not  please  the  public  and  was  but  a 
received.  It  was  as  painful  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  ta 
part  in  the  concert  myself.  Pasdeloup  alone,  however, 
to  blame,  not  the  public.  The  Overture  is  by  no  n 
incomprehensible  ;  it  only  needs  to  be  well  interpret© 
"  I  played  your  concerto  to  Saint-Saens ;  everyom 
much  pleased  with  it.  All  musicians  here  are  gi 
interested  in  your  compositions." 
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To  S,  Taneiev, 

"Moscow,  December  ^th  (\lth\  1876. 

"Dear  Sergius, — I  have  just  received  your  letter. 
Kxl  luck  and  bad  always  come  together ;  it  is  proverbial, 
i  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  non-success  of  my 
meo  and  Juliet y  as  just  now  all  my  compositions  are 
lures.  But  your  letter  suggested  an  idea  to  me.  Last 
If  Saint-Saens  advised  me  to  give  a  concert  of  my  own 
npositions  in  Paris.  He  said  such  a  concert  would  be 
it  given  with  Colonne's  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet,  and 
aid  not  cost  very  much." 

5".  Taneiev  to  Tchaikovsky, 

"Paris,  December  \6th  (28M),  1876. 

Saint-Saens  advises  you  more  strongly  than  ever  to 
e  a  concert,  in  order  to  produce  your  Romeo  and 
ut.  .  .  .  ^Cela  Va  pos^,  cette  overturel  was  his  remark. 
u  must  give  your  concert  in  the  Salle  Herz,  with 
lonne's  orchestra.  All  expenses,  including  two  re- 
LTsals,  will  come  to  1,500  francs.  Two  rehearsals  will 
:  be  sufficient;  we  should  need  at  least  three.  Even 
n,  2,000  francs  would  be  the  maximum  expenditure, 
e  orchestra  are  paid  five  francs  for  each  rehearsal,  and 

for  the  concert.  The  most  favourable  time  would  be 
5ruary  or  March." 

To  S.  Taneiev, 

"  Moscow,  yij/iwjry  29M  (February  loM),  1877. 

'Dear  Sergius, — My  concert  will  not  come  off.     In 
tc  of  gigantic  efforts  on  my  part,  I  cannot  raise  the 
cssary  funds. 
'I  am  in  despair. 

I  can  write  no  more  to-day.  Forgive  me  for  the  trouble 
ave  given  you  over  my  unlucky  plans.  Thank  you  for 
ir  letter." 

n  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the  comparative  failure 
Vakoula^  and  the  many  other  blows  which  his  artistic 
>itions  had  to  suffer,  Tchaikovsky,  after  his  return  to 
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Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his 
flag  for  a  moment  On  the  contrary,  although  grv 
the  fate  of  his  "  favourite  offspring,  Vakaulal*  and 
unlucky  dSut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  a] 
suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  c 
terested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  b 
posed  his  Variatiofis  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncc 
corresponded  with  Stassov  about  an  operatic  librett 
choice  of  the  subject — Othello — emanated  from  Tc 
sky  himself  When  Stassov  tried  to  persuade  hi 
this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  temperament, 
fused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consi 
particular  play.  About  the  middle  of  Septemlx 
sov  sent  him  the  rough  sketch  which  he  b^an  t 
zealously.  But  it  went  no  further.  On  Januai 
Stassov  wrote  to  him :  "  Do  as  you  will,  but  I  b 
finished  Othello  yet.  Hang  me  if  you  please — ^b 
not  my  fault."  Tchaikovsky  himself  had  also  be 
feel  less  eager,  for  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Stassov 
is  not  to  trouble  about  a  new  subject. 

At  this  time  the  composer  was  in  such  good  heal 
so  active-minded,  that  he  gave  up  his  original  intei 
spending  Christmas  at  Kamenka,and  stayed  on  in  ^ 

In  December  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his  sister,  A 
dov : — 

"A  short  time  ago  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  was  her 
called  upon  me,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  awakex 
interest.    On  my  part,  I  am  full  of  enthusiasm  for  h 

personalit)-." 

For  a  long  time  past — since  the  first  appears 
Tolstoi's  works — Tchaikovsky  had  been  one  of  hi 
ardent  admirers,  and  this  admiration  had  gradually  1 
a  veritable  cult  for  the  name  of  Tolstoi.  It  was  charac 
of  the  composer  that  everything  he  cared  for,  but  < 
actually  know  face  to  face,  assumed  abnormal  prop 
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lis  imagination.  The  author  of  Peace  and  War  seemed 
liiiny  in  his  own  words,  "not  so  much  an  ordinary 
jj^lal  as  a  demi-god."  At  that  time  the  personality  and 
irate  life — even  the  portrait — of  Tolstoi  were  almost  un- 
— m  to  the  great  public,  and  this  was  a  further  reason 
Tchaikovsky  pictured  him  as  a  sage  and  a  magician. 
lo,  this  Olympian  being,  this  unfathomable  man, 
led  from  his  cloud-capped  heights  and  held  out  his 
to  Tchaikovsky. 

jrears  later  we  find  in  Tchaikovsky's  "diary"  the 
ing  record  of  this  meeting : — 

/hen  first  I  met  Tolstoi  I  was  possessed  by  terror  and 
^uneasy  in  his  presence.  It  seemed  that  this  great 
"  er  of  human  hearts  must  be  able  to  read  at  a  glance 
lost  secrets  of  my  own.  I  was  convinced  that  not 
lallest  evil  or  weakness  could  escape  his  eye;  therefore 
aid  avail  nothing  to  show  him  only  my  best  side.  If 
!  generous  (and  that  is  a  matter  of  course),  I  reflected, 
probe  the  diseased  area  as  kindly  and  delicately  as 
5€^on  who  knows  the  tender  spots  and  avoids  irritating 
If  he  is  not  so  compassionate,  he  will  lay  his  finger 
wound  without  more  ado.  In  either  case  the 
ct  alarmed  me.  In  reality  nothing  of  the  sort  took 
The  great  analyst  of  human  nature  proved  in  his 
3urse  with  his  fellow-men  to  be  a  simple,  sincere, 
-hearted  being,  who  made  no  display  of  that  omni- 
I  so  dreaded.  Evidently  he  did  not  regard  me  as 
bject  for  dissection,  but  simply  wanted  to  chat  about 
in  which  at  that  time  he  was  greatly  interested. 
Bg  other  things,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  depreciating 
jpthoven,  and  even  directly  denying  his  genius.  This  is 
^unworthy  trait  in  a  great  man.  The  desire  to  lower 
Renius  to  the  level  of  one's  own  misunderstanding  of  him 
pnerally  a  characteristic  of  narrow-minded  people." 

Tolstoi  not  only  wished  to  talk  about  music  in  general, 
;  also  to  express  his  interest  in  Tchaikovsky's  own  com- 
itions.     The  latter  was  so  much  flattered  that  he  asked 


Ti 
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y.y>-^v,  cad  not  loK Mm  rnVrnr  ^  -usical  evening  at  tk 
Sag  f -T  a  iirrnrr^     Ob  4e    -Jie   jrsat  wr.ter.    On  tli« 
th-  fate  off  fci» -faoB*^     :r.::-d--i    ie    Ar.cante  ftoflJ 

onlackjr^ESBfasscm^   .^-te:  :r.  D  rriijrr.  dunr.g  thc?«^ 
suuCfing  nPOB  S  v      .-ft:,  rurft  irtt  te'srs. 
tercstBa  ■!  ttc  ** 

JTa-  -  ".e  z:-rfe  :f  :r.y  life."  wrote  the  col 

-       i.i  1  feel  >::■  f.attered.  never  so  pro 

J  .  .    t'   15  '.  r.er.  Le"  T :'.?:::.  sirv.r.g  byi 

- :'.   t:.:   Ar. -i-.:t    vh/.e   :he   tears   strean 

^v    a-':er    :>.:5    rr.err.:rab'.e    evening     Tolstoi 
-"^r^^.  ar.d  'vr::e  :hr  f:'.'.  -vir-  'etter   t?  Tchaikov 

^  v_5  r  . -r.-!^.    e*.i.r    la.::.-^^.  a   I    .  .^>  a..a  . 

-pEA:.  Petk:-.  II::-!. — I  am  ser.ding  you  the  soi 
y^.-rr.z  !::"<-'-  then:  :hr;j;:h  :r.ce  r"iOre.  In  your  ha 
i^y  w:!'  be::rr.e  ■■v.r.drr:.:'.  ^err.f.  but.  for  God's  ss 
^at  tr.jn:  :::  tr.j  M.zir:  -Hay'.r.  style,  and  not  after 
)jceth".er.-Sc::-r-.:.:-r.-Ber'.:"z  sch:?".  which  strives  only 
the  fer.^atior.r.!.  Hew  rr. uch  rr.cre  I  had  to  tell  you! 
there  v.-a?  no  tin:-?  :e:i->e  I  wa?  ?:n:p!y  enjojing  my 
My  vi-:t  to  Mo-cow  wi".'.  r.'wr.ys  remain  a  most  plea! 
memor\'.  I  have  r.ever  received  a  more  precious  rew 
for  a*/i  n-.y  literary  '.ab:-r>  than  on  that  last  evening.  Y 
charming  i-  Nich  las  Rubinstein!  Thank  him  for 
once  m  re.  Aye,  and  a"*,  the  other  priests  of  the  higl 
of  all  arts,  who  made  so  pure  and  profound  an  imprea 
upon  me  I  1  can  never  trget  a'l  that  was  done  for 
benefit  in  that  r-.::n::  hall.  To  which  of  them  sha! 
send  my  works?  That  is  to  say,  who  does  not  pos 
them  ? 

"  I  have  not  looked  at  your  things  yet.  As  soor 
I  have  done  so.  I  shall  write  you  my  opinion — whe 
}o;i  warn  it  '.-r  n .'t — because  1  admire  your  talent.  G( 
bye,  with  a  friendly  hand-shake. 

"  Yours, 

"  L.  Tolstoi 
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this  Tchaikovsky  replied  : — 

"Moscow,  December  24M,  1876  {January  ^th,  1877). 

iONOURED  Count, — Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
>ngs.  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  they  have  been 
down  by  an  unskilful  hand  and,  in  consequence, 
r  all  their  original  beauty  is  lost  The  chief  mistake 
It  they  have  been  forced  artificially  into  a  regular 
m.  Only  the  Russian  choral-dances  have  a  regularly 
tuated  measure ;  the  legends  (Bylini)  have  nothing 
nmon  witli  the  dances.  Besides,  most  of  these  songs 
been  written  down  in  the  lively  key  of  D  major,  and 
is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tonality  of  the 
ine  Russian  folksongs,  which  are  always  in  some  in- 
ite  key,  such  as  can  only  be  compared  with  the  old 
ch  modes.  Therefore  the  songs  you  have  sent  are 
(table  for  systematic  treatment.  I  could  not  use  them 
in  album  of  folksongs,  because  for  this  purpose  the 
\  must  be  taken  down  exactly  as  the  people  sing 
L  This  is  a  difficult  task,  demanding  the  most  deli- 
musical  perception,  as  well  as  a  great  knowledge  of 
cal  history.  With  the  exception  of  Balakirev — and 
certain  extent  Prokounin — I  do  not  know  anyone 
really  understands  this  work.  But  your  songs  can  be 
as  symphonic  material — and  excellent  material  too — 
hich  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  at  some  future 
I  am  glad  you  keep  a  pleasant  recollection  of  your 
ing  at  the  Conservatoire.  Our  quartet  played  as  they 
never  done  before.  From  which  you  must  infer  that 
pair  of  ears,  if  they  belong  to  such  a  great  artist  as 
lelf,  has  more  incentive  power  with  musicians  than 
idred  ordinary  pairs.  You  are  one  of  those  authors 
born  it  may  be  said  that  their  personality  is  as  much 
ed  as  their  works.  It  was  evident  that,  well  as  they 
ally  play,  our  artists  exerted  themselves  to  the 
St  for  one  they  honoured  so  greatly.  What  I  feel 
St  express :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy 
de  me  that  my  music  could  so  touch  you  and  carry 
.way. 

xcept  Fitzenhagen,  who  cannot  read  Russian,  your 
;  are  known  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  quartet. 
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But  I  am  sure  they  would  be  grateful  if  you  gave  then 
each  one  volume  of  your  works.  For  myself,  I  am  goin{ 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  The  Cossacks ;  if  not  immediatdjr, 
then  later  on,  when  next  you  come  to  Moscow — an  evcnl 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  impatience.  If  you  send 
your  portrait  to  Rubinstein,  do  not  forget  me." 

With  this  letter  personal   intercourse  between  Tcliii' 
kovsky  and  Count  Tolstoi  came  to  an  end.     It  is  remaffc- 
able  that  this  was  not  against  the  composer's  wishes, 
if  he  did   nothing  actually  to  cause  the  rupture, 
attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  gathered  from 
last  words  quoted  from  his  diary  that  his  acquaint 
with   Tolstoi   had  been  something  of  a  disappoint 
It  vexed  him  that  "the  lord  of  his  intellect**  should 
to  talk  of  "commonplace  subjects  unworthy  of  a  | 
man."     It  hurt  him  to  see  all  the  little  faults  and 
of  this  divinity   brought   out   by   closer   proximity, 
feared  to  lose  faith  in  him,  and  consequently  to  spoil  1 
enjoyment  of  his  works.     This  delight  was  at  one 
somewhat    disturbed    by   his  hyper-sensitiveness.     In 
letter  to  his  brother,  Tchaikovsky  criticises  Anna  Karam 
which  had  then  just  begun  to  make  its  appearance  in 
Russky  Vcstmk, 

"After  your  departure,"  he  writes, "  I  read  Anna  i 
renina  once  more.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  extol  t 
revolting  and  commonplace  stuff,  which  aspires  to 
psychologically  profound?  The  devil  take  your  psyc 
logical  truth  when  it  leaves  nothing  but  an  endless 
behind  it." 

Afterwards,  having  read  the  whole  novel,  TchaikoM 
repented  his  judgment,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
Tolstoi's  finest  creations. 

In  the  presence  of  Tolstoi,  Tchaikovsky  felt  ill  at 
in  spite  of  the  writer's  kind  and  simple  attitude 
his  fellow-men.     From  a  fear  of  wounding  or  dispieii 
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.  in  any  way,  and  also  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  not 
Detray  his  admiration  and  delight,  the  musician  never 
te  knew  how  to  behave  to  Tolstoi,  and  was  always 
scious  of  being  somewhat  unnatural — of  playing  a 
L  This  consciousness  was  intolerable  to  Tchaikovsky, 
sequently  he  avoided  future  intercourse  with  the  great 
n. 

Jreatly  as  Tchaikovsky  admired  Tolstoi  the  writer,  he 
s  never  in  sympathy  with  Tolstoi  the  philosopher.  In 
diary  for  1886,  writing  of  IVAa^  I  Beliez^e^  he  says  : — 

'When  we  read  the  autobiographies  or  memoirs  of  great 
n,  we  frequently  find  that  their  thoughts  and  impres- 
ns — and  more  especially  their  artistic  sentiments — are 
:h  as  we  ourselves  have  experienced  and  can  therefore 
ly  understand.  There  is  only  one  who  is  incompre- 
nsible,  who  stands  alone  and  aloof  in  his  greatness — Leo 
Jktoi.  Yet  often  I  feel  angry  with  him :  I  almost  hate  him. 
hy,  I  ask  myself,  should  this  man,  who  more  than  all 
I  predecessors  has  power  to  depict  the  human  soul  with 
di  wonderful  harmony,  who  can  fathom  our  poor  intellect 
id  follow  the  most  secret  and  tortuous  windings  of  our 
oral  nature — why  must  he  needs  appear  as  a  preacher, 
dset  up  to  be  our  teacher  and  guardian?  Hitherto  he 
5  succeeded  in  making  a  profound  impression  by  the 
atal  of  simple,  everyday  events.  We  might  read  between 
5  lines  his  noble  love  of  mankind,  his  compassion  for  our 
Iplessness,  our  mortality  and  pettiness.  How  often  have 
jrcpt  over  his  words  without  knowing  why !  .  .  .  Per- 
ps  because  for  a  moment  I  was  brought  into  contact 
through  his  medium — with  the  Ideal,  with  absolute 
ppiness,  and  with  humanity.  Now  he  appears  as  a 
nmentator  of  texts,  who  claims  a  monopoly  in  the 
Qtion  of  all  questions  of  faith  and  ethics.  But  through 
his  recent  writings  blows  a  chilling  wind.  We  feel  a 
mor  of  fear  at  the  consciousness  that  he,  too,  is  a  mere 
n;  a  creature  as  much  pufTed  up  as  ourselves  about 
be  End  and  Aim  of  Life,'  *  The  Destiny  of  Man,'  *  God,' 
I  *  Reh'gion  ' ;  and  as  madly  presumptuous,  as  ineffectual 
some  ephemera  bom  on  a  summer's  day  to  perish  at 
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eventide.  Once  Tolstoi  was  a  DemigocL  Now  he  b  onlf 
a  Priest.  .  .  .  Tolstoi  says  that  formerly,  knowing  nothiD^ 
he  was  mad  enough  to  aspire  to  teach  men  out  of  Us 
ignorance.  He  regrets  this.  Yet  here  he  is  beginning  Id 
teach  us  again.  Then  we  must  conclude  he  is  no  longer 
ignorant.  Whence  this  self-confidence  ?  Is  it  not  foolai 
presumption  ?  The  true  sage  knows  only  that  he  knoM 
nothing." 


It  is  said  that  in  nature  peace  often  precedes  a  violent 
storm.  This  is  twice  observable  in  the  life  of  Tchaikovsky. 
Let  us  look  back  to  the  period  of  his  Government  service; 
to  the  strenuous  industry  and  zeal  he  displayed  in  ha 
official  duties  in  1862 — just  before  he  took  up  the 
profession.  Never  was  he  more  contented  with  his  fet, 
calmer  in  mind,  than  a  few  months  before  he  entered  t 
Conservatoire.  It  was  the  same  at  the  present  junctnn 
Shortly  before  that  rash  act,  which  cut  him  off  for 
from  Moscow,  which  changed  all  his  habits  and 
relations,  and  was  destined  to  be  the  b^inning  of  a  nev 
life ;  just  at  the  moment,  in  fact,  when  we  might  look  fa 
some  dissatisfaction  with  fate  as  a  reason  for  this  desperate: 
resolve,  Tchaikovsky  was  by  no  means  out  of  spirits.  On 
the  contrary,  in  January  and  February  1877,  ^^  gave  tiiC 
impression  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  at  rest,  who 
no  desires,  and  displayed  more  purpose  and  cheerful) 
than  before.  This  mood  is  very  evident  in  a  playful  I 
dated  January  2nd  (14th),  1877  : — 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Honoured  Mr.Modeste  Ilich, — I  do  not  knowifyoij 
still  remember  me.  I  am  your  brother  and  a  professor  al 
the  Moscow  Conservatoire.  I  have  also  comp>osed  a  £etf 
things :  operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  etc.  Once  upon 
time  you  honoured  me  by  your  personal  acquaintanoCi 
Last  year  we  were  abroad  together  and  spent  a  time  whkM 
I  shall  never  forget.     You  used  frequently  to  write  mel 
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3Dg  and  interesting  letters.  Now  all  this  seems  like  a 
icautiful  dream.  .  .  . 

"Just  before  the  holidays,  my  dear  brotherkin,  I  made 
be  acquaintance  of  Count  Tolstoi.  This  pleased  me  very 
anch.  I  have  also  received  a  kind  and  precious  letter 
rfan  his  Grace.  When  he  heard  the  *  Andante '  from  my 
Kt  quartet  he  shed  tears  of  emotion.  I  am  very  proud 
t  this,  my  dear  brotherkin,  and  you  really  should  not 
>iget  me,  my  dear  brotherkin,  because  I  have  now  become 

great  swell.     Farewell,  my  brotherkin. 

"  Your  brother, 

"  Peter." 

On  February  20th  (Ma.-.n  4th)  the  first  performance  of 
^diaikovsky's  ballet,  TAe  Swan fLake,  took  place.  The 
■mposer  was  not  to  be  blameci  for  the  very  moderate 
iocess  of  this  work.  The  scenery  and  costumes  were 
bor,  while  the  orchestra  was  conducted  by  a  semi- 
Bbateur,  who  had  never  before  been  confronted  with  so 
implicated  a  score. 

To  his  sister.  A,  Davidov, 

^^  February  22nd  {March  6th). 

■  I  have  lately  found  courage  to  appear  as  a  conductor. 

•was  very  unskilful  and  nervous,  but  still  I  managed 
>  conduct,  with  considerable  success,  my  *  Russo-Serbian 
Tarch'  in  the  Opera  House.  Henceforward  I  shall  take 
'fery  opportunity  of  conducting,  for  if  my  plan  of  a 
kncert  tour  abroad  comes  off,  I  shall  have  to  be  my  own 
inductor." 

On  February  2Sth  (March  9th)  the  symphonic  fantasia 
>iancesca  da  Rimini  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
e  tenth  symphony  concert  in  Moscow.  It  had  a  splendid 
Deption,  and  was  twice  repeated  during  the  month  of 
tfch.  In  his  notice  of  the  concert  Kashkin  praises  not 
\y  the  music  itself,  but  its  inspired  interpretation  by 
cholas  Rubinstein. 
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In  the  course  of  this  season  Tchaikovsky  began  hs 
Fourth  Symphony.  Probably  the  real  reason  why  he  lofit 
his  interest  in  the  libretto  of  Othello  is  to  be  found  in  Ui 
entire  devotion  to  this  work. 

In  March  and  April  he  began   to  suffer  again  fron 
mental  depression.     This  is  evident  from  many  of  1 
letters  written  at  this  time. 

To  I,  A.  Klimenko. 

'' Afqy  S/k  (lotk). 

"  I  am  very  much  changed — especially  mentally 
we  last  met.     There  is  no  trace  of  gaiety  and  love  of 
left  in  me.     Life  is  terribly  empty,  wearisome  and  triviit 
I  am   seriously  considering  matrimony  as  a  lasting 
The  one  thing  that  remains  unaltered  is  my  love  of 
posing.     If  things  were  only  different,  if  I  were  not 
demned  to  run  against  obstacles  at  every  step — my 
at  the  Conservatoire,  for  instance,  which  restricts  me 
each  year — I  might  accomplish  something  of  value, 
alas,  I  am  chained  to  the  Conser\-atoire ! " 

In  the  early  spring  of  1877  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  se 
his  brother  a  libretto  based  upon  Nodier's  novel,  Ina 
Las-Sierras,  The  musician  was  not  attracted  by  it;l 
had  already  another  plan  in  view.  In  May  he  wrote 
his  brother : — 

**  Recently  I  was  at  Madame  Lavrovsky's.*     The 
versation    fell   upon    opera   libretti.     X.   talked   a  lot 
rubbish,    and     made    the    most    appalling    suggest' 
Madame    Lavrovsky    said    nothing    and    only    laui 
Suddenly,  however,  she  remarked :  *  What  about  E\ 
Oniegin  ? '     The  idea  struck  me  as  curious,  and  I  made 
reply.     Afterwards,  while  dining  alone  at  a  restaurant, 
words  came  back  to  me,  and,  on  consideration,  the  idea 
not  seem  at  all  ridiculous.     I  soon  made  up  my  mind, 
set  off  at  once  in  search  of  Poushkin's  works.     I  had 
trouble  in  finding  them.     I  was  enchanted  when  I  read 

^  £.  A.  Lavrovsky,  a  famous  singer  and  a  teacher  at  the  ConserrBtoiiCii 
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MTork.  I  spent  a  sleepless  night ;  the  result — a  sketch  of  a 
ielicious  opera  based  upon  Poushkin's  text.  The  next  day 
C  went  to  Shilovsky,  who  is  now  working  post-haste  at  my 
dcetch. 

"  You  have  no  notion  how  crazy  I  am  upon  this  subject. 
rlow  delightful  to  avoid  the  commonplace  Pharaohs, 
Ethiopian  princesses,  poisoned  cups,  and  all  the  rest  of 
liese  dolls'  tales!  Eugene  Oniegin  is  full  of  poetry.  I 
Lin  not  blind  to  its  defects.  I  know  well  enough  the  work 
fives  little  scope  for  treatment,  and  will  be  deficient  in 
itage  effects;  but  the  wealth  of  poetry,  the  human  quality 
tnd  simplicity  of  the  subject,  joined  to  Poushkin's  inspired 
nrses,  will  compensate  for  what  it  lacks  in  other  respects/' 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

''May  27M  {June^th). 

j",  ,  .  The  plan  of  my  symphony  is  complete.  I  shall 
llgin  upon  the  orchestration  at  the  end  of  the  summer." 

To  Modeste  Tcfiaikavsky. 

" Gliebovo, /«/7d?  eth  (i8//4). 

"At  first  I  was  annoyed  by  your  criticism  of  Oniegin, 
bnt  it  did  not  last  long.  Let  it  lack  scenic  effect,  let  it 
K  wanting  in  action !  I  am  in  love  with  the  image  of 
Mttiana,  I  am  under  the  spell  of  Poushkin's  verse,  and 

am  drawn  to  compose  the  music  as  it  were  by  some 
SKsistible  attraction.  I  am  lost  in  the  composition  of  the 
|iera. 


Part    IV 

I 
1877-1878 

SOME  time  during  the  seventies,  a  violinist 
Joseph  Kotek  entered  Tchaikovsky's  theor 
at  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  pleasant-looking  young  man, 
hearted,  enthusiastic,  and  a  gifted  virtuoso.  His  s 
thetic  personality  and  talented  work  attracted  Tct 
sky's  notice,  and  Kotek  became  a  special  favourit 
him.  Thus  a  friendship  developed  between  masti 
pupil  which  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  class-rc 
the  Conservatoire. 

Kotek  was  poor,  and,  on  leaving  the  Conservatoii 
obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  teaching,  before  he  bq 
tour  abroad. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  Moscow  the  wido^ 
well-known  railway  engineer,  Nadejda  Filaretovn 
Meek.  This  lady  asked  Nicholas  Rubinstein  to  1 
mend  her  a  young  violinist  who  could  play  with  her 
house. 

Rubinstein  recommended  Kotek.     No  young  mi 
could  have  desired  a  better   post.     Nadejda   von 
with   her  somewhat  numerous  family,  lived  part 
year  in  Moscow  and  the  rest  abroad,  or  upon  her  be 
estate  in   the   south-west  of  Russia.     Kotek,  the 
besides  a  good  salary,  enjoyed  a  chance  of  seeing 
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mg  of  the  world,  and  had  also  leisure  to  perfect  himself 
his  instrument 

Kotek  soon  discovered  that  Nadejda  von  Meek  shared  his 
m  admiration  for  Tchaikovsky's  genius.  An  amateur  of 
isic  in  general,  she  was  particularly  interested  in  Tchai- 
mkys  works,  a  predilection  which  was  destined  to  have 
osiderable  influence  upon  the  composer's  future  career, 
jadejda  von  Meek  was  not  only  interested  in  the  com- 
but  also  in  the  man.  She  endeavoured  to  learn 
nething  of  his  private  life  and  character,  and  cross- 
stioned  everyone  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him. 
juently  her  acquaintance  with  Kotek  was  doubly 
Bible,  because  he  could  tell  her  a  great  deal  about 
!  composer  who  had  given  her  such  keen  artistic  enjoy- 
ttt 
^From  Kotek  she  learnt  to  know  Tchaikovsky  in  his 
Qy  life,  and  her  affection  for  him  continually  in- 
Naturally  she  found  out  about  his  pecuniary 
Is  and  his  longing  for  freedom,  and  in  this  way  she 
aed  a  wish  to  take  some  active  part  in  his  private 
and  to  make  it  her  first  duty  to  allay  his  material 
bxieties. 

!  Through  Kotek  she  commissioned  the  composer,  at  a 
%h  fee,  to  arrange  several  of  his  own  works  for  violin 
iiid  piano.  Gradually,  through  the  medium  of  the  young 
riolinist,  constant  intercourse  was  established  between  the 
ittroness  and  the  composer.  On  his  side  Tchaikovsky, 
Ao  liked  whatever  was  original  and  unconventional,  took 
he  liveliest  interest  in  all  Kotek  detailed  to  him  about 
'the  eccentricities"  of  Nadejda  von  Meek.  Flattered  and 
XNiched  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  household  name 
n  the  family  of  this  generous  admirer,  Tchaikovsky  sent 
ler  messs^es  of  grateful  thanks  by  Kotek.  Nadejda  von 
Meek,  elated  that  her  favourite  composer  did  not  disdain 
to  execute  her  commissions,  returned  similar  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  sympathy. 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  the  unusual  r 
between  Tchaikovsky  and  Xadejda  von  Meek. 

This  friendship  was  of  great  importance  in  T< 
sky's  life,  for  it  completely  changed  its  material  co 
and  consequently  influenced  his  creative  activit}- 
over,  it  was  so  poetical,  so  out  of  the  common,  so  i 
from  anything  that  takes  place  in  ever>-day  society 
order  to  understand  it,  we  must  make  closer  acqui 
with  the  character  of  this  new  friend  and  benefacti 

Xadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  was  bom  Janus 
(February  loth),  1831,  in  the  village  of  Znamensk 
Government  of  Smolensk).^  Although  her  parei 
not  rich,  yet  she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  e 
home  education.  Her  father  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  and  his  taste  descended  to  his  daughter.  Sh 
listen  to  him  playing  the  violin  for  hours  togetl 
as  he  grew  older  the  parts  were  reversed,  and  Xadc 
her  sister  would  play  pianoforte  duets  to  their  fath 
this  way  she  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
literature. 

Xo  information  is  forthcoming  as  regards  her 
education.  But  from  her  voluminous  corresponder 
Tchaikovsky,  his  brother  Modeste  derives  the  im] 
that  she  was  a  proud  and  energetic  woman,  of  stro 
victions,  with  the  mental  balance  and  business  cap 
a  man,  and  well  able  to  struggle  with  adversity ;  a 
moreover,  who  despised  all  that  was  petty,  cornm^ 
and  conventional,  but  irreproachable  in  all  her  asp 
and  in  her  sense  of  duty ;  absolutely  free  from  ser 
alit}'  in  her  relations  with  others,  yet  capable  of  deep 
and  of  being  completely  carried  away  by  what  w 
and  beautiful. 

In  1848  Xadejda  Filaretovna  married  K.  von  ^ 
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roted  wife  and  mother,  Frau  von  Meek  had  a  great  deal 
endure,  from  which,  however,  she  emerged  triumphant 
Khe  end. 

I    have  not  always  been   rich,"  she  says  in  one  of 

letters  to  Tchaikovsky ;  "  the  greater  part  of  my  life 

fas    poor,  very  poor    indeed.      My  husband    was   an 

[faieer   in    the   Government   service,   with   a  salary  of 

0  roubles  a  year  (;f  150),  which  was  all  we  had  to  live 
m,  with  five  children  and  my  husband's  family  on  our 
ids.  Not  a  brilliant  prospect,  as  you  see  !  1  was  nurse, 
femess,  and  sewing-maid  to  my  children,  and  valet  to 

husband  ;  the  housekeeping  was  entirely  in  my  hands; 
urally  there  was  plenty  of  work,  but  I  did  not  mind 
L  It  was  another  matter  which  made  life  unbearable. 
you  know,  Peter  Ilich,  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  Govern- 
ttt  service?  Do  you  know  how,  in  that  case,  a  man 
St  forget  he  is  a  reasoning  being,  possessed  of  will- 
ner  and  honourable  instincts,  and  must  become  a 
ppet,  an  automaton?  It  was  my  husband's  position 
ich  I  found  so  intolerable  that  finally  I  implored  him  to 
id  in  his  resignation.  To  his  remark  that  if  he  did  so 
t  should  starve,  I  replied  that  we  could  work,  and  that 
t  should  not  die  of  hunger.  When  at  last  he  yielded  to 
||P  desire,  we  were  reduced  to  living  upon  twenty  kopecks 
jiday  (S^)  for  everything.  It  was  hard,  but  I  never 
littted  for  a  moment  what  had  been  done.' 
\ 
Thanks  to  this  energetic  step,  taken  at  the  entreaty  of 

1  wife,  Von  Meek  became  engaged  in  private  railway 
itcrprises,  and  gradually  amassed  a  fortune  and  put  by 
me  millions  of  roubles. 

In  1876  Nadejda  was  left  a  widow.  Of  eleven  children, 
ly  seven  lived  with  her.  The  others  were  grown  up,  and 
1  gone  out  into  the  world.  She  managed  her  com- 
rated  affairs  herself,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brother 
I  her  eldest  son.  But  her  chief  occupation  was  the 
cation  of  her  younger  children, 
ifter  her  husband's  death,  Nadejda  von  Meek  gave  up 
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going  into  society ;  she  paid  no  more  visits,  and  remui 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  "  invisible"  to  all  hot 
members  of  her  domestic  circle.* 

Nadejda  von  Meek  was  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
travelled  constantly.    She  also  read  much,  and  was; 
sionately  fond  of  music,  especially  of  Tchaikovsky's  w 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  close  and  touc 
friendship  between  Nadejda  von  Meek  and  Tchaiko 
was  the  fact  that  they  never  saw  each  other  except 
crowd — an  accidental  glimpse  at  a  concert  or  the 
When  they  accidentally  came  face  to  face  they  passe 
total  strangers.  To  the  end  of  their  days  they  i 
exchanged  a  word,  scarcely  even  a  casual  g^reetii^.  1 
whole  intercourse  was  confined  to  a  brisk  correspond 
Their  letters,  which  have  been  preserved  intact,  and  i 
as  the  chief  material  for  this  part  of  my  book,  are  so  i 
esting,  and  throw  such  a  clear  light  on  the  unique 
tions  between  this  man  and  woman,  that  the  public 
of  the  entire  correspondence  on  both  sides  would  I 
profound  interest. 

But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  an  underta 
I  may  only  use  this  valuable  material  (says  Mo 
Tchaikovsky)  in  so  far  as  it  forwards  the  chief  aim  ol 
book — to  tell  the  story  of  Tchaikovsky's  life.  I 
only  write  of  Nadejda  von  Meek  as  my  brothers  ' 
friend "  and  benefactress,  without  intruding  upon  he 
timate  life  which  she  has  described  in  her  frank,  vera< 
and  lengthy  letters. 

Shortly  after  she  had  sent  Tchaikovsky  a  commi: 
through  Kotek,  for  a  violin  and  pianoforte  arrange] 
he  received  his  first  letter  from  Nadejda  von  Meek. 

'  She  carried  her  seclusion  to  such  lengths  that  Tchaikovsky's  sisi 
brother-in-law,  Alexandra  and  Leo  Davidov,  never  saw  Nadejda  von 
although  their  daughter  married  one  of  her  sons.  Their  friendly  inte 
was  carried  on  entirely  by  correspondence.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was 
the  only  visitor  from  the  outside  world  whom  she  cared  to  recdve. 
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►  N,  F.  von  Meek  to  Tchaikovsky, 

''December  18M  (30M),  1876. 

^Honoured  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere 
|bks  for  the  prompt  execution  of  my  commission.  I 
^^  it  superfluous  to  tell  you  of  the  enthusiasm  I  feel  for 
music,  because  you  are  doubtless  accustomed  to 
homage  of  a  very  different  kind  to  any  which 
be  offered  you  by  so  insignificant  a  person,  music- 
speaking,  as  myself.  It  might,  therefore,  seem  ridicu- 
"to  you  ;  and  my  admiration  is  something  so  precious 
I  do  not  care  to  have  it  laughed  at.  Therefore  I  will 
'say  one  thing,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  as  the  literal 
that  your  music  makes  life  easier  and  pleasanter  to 

From  Tchaikovsky  to  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

''December  igth  (31J/),  1876. 
Honoured  Madam,— I  thank  you  most  cordially  for 
Wnd  and  flattering  things  you  have  written  to  me.  On 
part,  I  can  assure  you  that,  amid  all  his  failures  and 
cutties,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  musician  to  know  that 
t  exists  a  handful  of  people — of  whom  you  are  one — 
►  are  genuine  and  passionate  lovers  of  music.'' 

wo  months  later  he  received  another  commission,  and 
:er  letter,  which  paved  the  way  to  intimate  friendship 
lasting  influence. 

N,  F.  von  Meek  to  Tchaikovsky, 

"Moscow,  February  i^th  (27M),  1877. 

'Dear  Sir — Peter  Ilich,— I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
►  my  thanks  for  your  kind  indulgence  for  my  impatience. 
(Tcre  it  not  for  the  real  sympathy  I  feel  for  you,  I  should 
i  afraid  you  might  want  to  get  rid  of  me ;  but  I  value 
bur  kindness  too  greatly  for  this  to  happen. 
"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  my  fantastic 
filings  towards  you,  but  I  am  afraid  of  taking  up  your 
isure,  of  which  you  have  so  little  to  spare.     I  will  only  say 
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that  this  feeling — abstract  as  it  may  be— is  one  of 
best  and  loftiest  emotions  ever  yet  experienced  by  a 
human  being.     Therefore  you  may  call  me  eccentric, 
mad,  if  you  please ;  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  me.   i 
this  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  so  sincere  i 

"  Your  devoted  and  admiring 

•*  N.  F.  VON  Meol* 

From  Tchaikovsky  to  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

''February  i6M  (28/ilX  187 J. 

"Dear  Madam — Nadejda  Filaretovna, — ^Accept 
hearty  thanks  for  the  too  lavish  fee  with  which  you  h 
repaid  such  a  light  task.  I  am  sorry  yoM  did  not  teD 
all  that  was  in  your  heart.  I  can  assure  you  it  would  h 
been  very  pleasant  and  interesting,  for  I,  too, 
reciprocate  your  sympathy.  This  is  no  empty 
Perhaps  I  know  you  better  than  you  imagine. 

"If  some  day  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  write 
you  want  to  say,  I  shall  be  most  grateful.     In  any 
thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  expressions  of  appiec 
tion,  which  I  value  very  highly." 

-A^.  F.  Meek  to  Te/taikovsky. 

"  Moscow,  March  jtA  (19MX  ^^77* 
"  Dear  Sir— Peter  Ilich, — Your  kind  answer  to 
letter  proved  a  greater  joy  than  I  have  experienced  for  a  I 
while,  but — ^you  know  human  nature :  the  more  we  bavoi 
a  good  thing,  the  more  we  want.     Although  I  promii 
not  to  be  a  nuisance,  I  already  doubt  my  own  pcwt 
of  refraining,  because  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  fava 
which  may  seem  to  you  very  strange ;  but  anyone  wl 
lives  the  life  of  an  anchorite — as  I  do — must  naturally 
by  regarding  all  that  relates  to  society  and  the  conventio 
alities  of  life  as  empty  and  meaningless  terms.     I  do 
know  how  you  look  upon  these  matters,  but — judging  bm 
our  short  acquaintance — I  do  not  think  you  will  be  dii 
posed  to  criticise  me  severely;  if  I  am  wrong,  however,! 
want  you  to  say  so  frankly,  without  circumlocution,  andtl 
refuse  my  request,  which  is  this :  give  me  one  of  yoi 
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botographs.  I  have  already  two,  but  I  should  like  one 
inn  you  personally;  I  want  to  read  in  your  face  the 
pipiration,  the  emotions,  under  the  influence  of  which  you 
ipte  the  music  which  carries  us  away  to  that  world  of 
PbbI  feelings,  aspirations  and  desires  which  cannot  be 
pMisfied  in  life.  How  much  joy,  but  how  much  pain  is 
■ere  in  this  music!  Nor  would  we  consent  to  give  up 
lb  suffering,  for  in  it  we  find  our  highest  capacities ;  our 
pppiness,  our  hopes,  which  life  denies  us.  The  Tempest 
SIS  the  first  work  of  yours  I  ever  heard.  I  cannot  tell 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me !  For  several  days  I 
half  out  of  my  mind.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  cannot 
te  the  man  from  the  musician,  and,  as  the  high 
It  of  so  lofty  an  art,  I  expect  to  find  in  him,  more  than 
inary  men,  the  qualities  I  most  reverence.  There- 
after my  first  impression  of  The  Tempest  I  was 
"  with  the  desire  to  know  something  of  the  man  who 
kted  it  I  began  to  make  inquiries  about  you,  took 
liry  opportunity  of  hearing  what  was  said  of  you,  stored 
■  every  remark,  every  fragment  of  criticism,  and  I  must 
bfess  that  just  those  things  for  which  others  blamed  you 
ne  charms  in  my  eyes — everyone  to  his  taste !  Only  a 
Bw  days  ago — ^in  casual  conversation — I  heard  one  of 
pur  opinions,  which  delighted  me,  and  was  so  entirely  in 
acordance  with  my  own  that  I  felt  suddenly  drawn  to 
DD  by  more  intimate  and  friendly  ties.  It  is  not  inter- 
ioise  that  draws  people  together,  so  much  as  affinities 
k  opinion,  sentiment,  and  sympathy,  so  that  one  person 
\fBji  be  closely  united  to  another,  although  in  some  respects 
^Bjf  remain  strangers. 

,."I  am  so  much  interested  to  know  all  about  you  that 
^could  say  at  almost  any  hour  where  you  are,  and — up  to 
'ttrtain  point — what  you  are  doing.  All  I  have  observed 
fejfself,  all  I  have  heard  of  you  from  others — the  good  and 
le  bad — delights  me  so  much  that  I  offer  you  my  sin- 
ferest  sympathy  and  interest.  I  am  glad  that  in  you  the 
knsician  and  the  man  are  so  completely  and  harmoniously 
lended. 

•  There  was  a  time  when  I  earnestly  desired  your  per- 
oal  acquaintance ;  but  now  I  feel  the  more  you  fascinate 
e^  the  more  I  shrink  from  knowing  you.     It  seems  to  me 
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1  could  not  then  talk  to  you  as  I  do  now,  although  if 
met  unexpectedly  I  could  not  behave  to  you  as  to 
stranger. 

"  At  present  1  prefer  to  think  of  you  from  a  distance^i 
hear  you  speak  and  to  be  at  one  with  you  in  your 
I  am  really  unhappy  never  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
hearing  Franccsca  da  Rimini ;   I  am   impatient  for 
appearance  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement 

"Forgive  me  all  my  effusions;  they  cannot  be  of 
use  to  you  ;  yet  you  will  not  regret  that  you  have  1 
able  to  infuse  a  little  life — especially  by  such  ideal  v 
and  means — into  one  who,  like  myself,  is  so  nearly  at  1 
end  of  her  days  as  to  be  practically  already  dead. 

"Now  one  more  *last  request,'  Peter  llich.  These 
one  particular  number  in  your  Oprichnik  about  which  1 1 
wildly  enthusiastic.  If  it  is  possible,  please  arrange  ll 
for  me  as  a  funeral  march  for  four  hands  (pianofad 
I  am  sending  you  the  opera  in  which  I  have  marked 
passages  I  should  like  you  to  arrange.  If  my  rcqac 
is  tiresome,  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse ;  I  shall  be  rq;retfi 
but  not  offended.  If  you  agree  to  it,  take  your 
time,  because  it  will  be  an  indulgence  I  have  no 
to  expect.  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  your  arrangi 
ments  published,  and  if  so,  should  I  apply  to  Jurgenso 
or  Bessel? 

"  Furthermore,  allow  me  in  future  to  drop  all  formalitis 
of  *  Dear  Sir,*  etc.,  in  my  letters  to  you ;  they  are  not  i 
my  style,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  to  me  witl 
out  any  of  this  conventional  politeness.  You  will  no 
refuse  me  this  favour? 

"  Yours,  with  devotion  and  respect, 

«N.F.  ' 
"  P.S. — Do  not  forget  to  answer  my  first  request." 

Tchiiikovsky  to  A^.  F,  von  Meek. 

"  Moscow,  March  iGih  (tZth)^  1877. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  in  thinkini 

that   I    am   able   to   understand  your  inward   mind  aw 

temperament.    I  venture  to  believe  that  you  have  not  mai 

a  mistake  in  considering  me  a  kindred  spirit    Just  as  )'0i 
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re  taken   the  trouble  to  study  public   opinion   about 

t,  I,  too,  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  learning  some- 

ng  about  you  and  your  manner  of  life.     I  have  fre- 

mtly  been  interested  in  you  as  a  fellow- creature  in 

lose  temperament  I  recognised  many  features  in  common 

111  my  own.    The  fact  that  we  both  suffer  from  the  same 

dady  would  alone  suffice  to  draw  us  together.     This 

dady  is  misanthropy;  but  a  peculiar  form  of  misan- 

lOpy,  which  certainly  does  not  spring  from  hatred  or 

Ikempt  for  mankind.     People  who  suffer  from  this  com- 

int  do  not  fear  the  evil  which  others  may  bring  them,  so 

Kh  as  the  disillusionment,  that  craving  for  the  ideal, 

jch  follows  upon  every  intimacy.     There  was  a  time 

en  I  was  so  possessed  by  this  fear  of  my  fellow-creatures 

1 1  stood  on  the  verge  of  madness.     The  circumstances 

my  life  were  such  that  I  could  not  possibly  escape  and 

t  myself.     I  had  to  fight  it  out  with  myself,  and  God 

De  knows  what  the  conflict  cost  me ! 

'I  have  emerged  from  the  strife  victorious,  in  so  far  that 

I  has  ceased  to  be  unbearable.     I  was  saved  by  work — 

rk  which  was  at  the  same  time  my  delight.     Thanks  to 

ror  two  successes  which  have  fallen  to  my  share,  I  have 

Den  courage,  and  my  depression,  which  used  often  to  drive 

ft  to  hallucinations  and  insanity,  has  almost  lost  its  power 

Kr  me. 

["From  all  I  have  just  said,  you  will  understand  I  am  not 
[all  surprised  that,  although  you  love  my  music,  you  do 
tt  care  to  know  the  composer.  You  are  afraid  lest  you 
kmld  miss  in  my  personality  all  with  which  your  ideal 
nagination  has  endowed  me.  You  are  right.  1  feel  that 
1  closer  acquaintance  you  would  not  find  that  harmony 
stween  me  and  my  music  of  which  you  have  dreamt. 
**  Accept  my  thanks  for  all  your  expressions  of  apprecia- 
>n  for  my  music.  If  you  only  realised  how  good  and 
tmforting  it  is  to  a  musician  to  know  one  soul  feels  so 
cply  and  so  intensely  all  that  he  experienced  himself  while 
inning  and  finishing  his  work  !  I  am  indeed  grateful  for 
ur  kind  and  cordial  sympathy.  I  will  not  say  what  is 
stomary  under  the  circumstances :  that  I  am  unworthy 
your  praise.  Whether  I  write  well  or  ill,  I  write  from  an 
ssistible  inward  impulse.     I  speak  in  music  because  I 
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have  something  to  say.    My  work  is  '  sincere,'  and  it  isi 
great  consolation  to  find  3rou  value  this  sincerity. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  the  march  will  please  you  . 
not,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Perhaps,  later  on,  I 
be  more  successful. 

"  I  send  you  a  cabinet  photograph ;  not  a  very  good  oi 
however.  I  will  be  photographed  again  soon  (it  is  i 
excruciating  torture  to  me),  and  then  I  shall  be  very  picas 
to  send  you  another  portrait" 

From  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

'^  March  i8M  (y>ik),  1877. 

"  Your  march  is  so  wonderful,  Peter  Ilichy  that  it 
me — as  I  hoped — into  a  state  of  blissful  madness ;  a 
dition  in  which  one  loses  consciousness  of  all  that  is ' 
and  offensive  in  life.  .  .  .  Listening  to  such  music,  I  see 
to  soar  above  all  earthly  thoughts,  my  temples  throb,  I 
heart  beats  wildly,  a  mist  swims  before  my  eyes  and  ■ 
ears  drink  in  the  enchantment  of  the  music.  I  feel  that  1 
is  well  with  me,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  reawakened.  A 
God,  how  great  is  the  man  who  has  power  to  give  othe 
such  moments  of  bliss  ! " 

About  the  end  of  April,  at  a  moment  when  Tchaikovsk 
found  himself  in  great  pecuniary  straits,  he  received  anodM 
commission  from  his  benefactress.  This  time  Frau 
Meek  asked  for  an  original  work  for  violin  and  pianofart 
and  proposed  a  very  extravagant  fee  in  return. 

Tchaikovsky  replied  as  follows  : — 

"^oy  ij/(i3M),  1877 

**  Honoured  Nadejda  Filaretovna, — In  spite 
obstinate  denials  on  the  part  of  a  friend  who  is  well  ktv 
to  both  of  us,^  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  your  lei 
which  I  received  early  this  morning,  is  due  to  a 
intentioned  ruse  on  his  part  Even  your  earlier  comi 
sions  awoke  in  me  a  suspicion  that  you  had  more 
one  reason  for  suggesting  them :  on  the  one  hand,  yOl 

» J.  Kolck. 
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cally  wished  to  possess  arrangements  of  some  of  my 
rarks ;  on  the  other — knowing  my  material  difficulties — 
ou  desired  to  help  me  through  them.  The  very  high 
ses  you  sent  me  for  my  easy  tasks  forced  me  to  this  con- 
fusion. This  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  second  reason 
i  almost  wholly  answerable  for  your  latest  commission. 
etween  the  lines  of  your  letter  I  read  your  delicacy  of 
ding  and  your  kindness,  and  was  touched  by  your  way 
:  approaching  me.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  depths  of 
y  heart,  I  felt  such  an  intense  unwillingness  to  comply 
ith  your  request  that  I  cannot  answer  you  in  the  affirma- 
re.  I  could  not  bear  any  insincerity  or  falsehood  to 
oep  into  our  mutual  relations.  This  would  undoubtedly 
Lve  been  the  case  had  I  disregarded  my  inward  prompt- 
gSy  manufactured  a  composition  for  you  without  pleasure 
•  inspiration,  and  received  from  you  an  unsuitable  fee  in 
turn.  Would  not  the  thought  have  passed  through  your 
ind  that  I  was  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  musical 
ork  provided  the  fee  was  high  enough  ?  Would  you  not 
ive  had  some  grounds  for  supposing  that,  had  you  been 
aor,  I  should  not  have  complied  with  your  requests? 
inally,  our  intercourse  is  marred  by  one  painful  circum- 
ance — in  almost  all  our  letters  the  question  of  money 
nops  up.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  degradation  for  an  artist 
>  accept  money  for  his  trouble ;  but,  besides  labour,  a 
ork  such  as  you  now  wish  me  to  undertake  demands  a 
srtain  degree  of  what  is  called  inspiration,  and  at  the 
resent  moment  this  is  not  at  my  disposal.  I  should  be 
uilty  of  artistic  dishonesty  were  I  to  abuse  my  technical 
kill  and  give  you  false  coin  in  exchange  for  true — only 
rith  a  view  to  improving  my  pecuniary  situation. 
"At  the  present  moment  I  am  absorbed  in  the  symphony^ 
b^an  during  the  winter.  I  should  like  to  dedicate  it  to 
xw,  because  I  believe  you  would  find  in  it  an  echo  of  your 
Qost  intimate  thoughts  and  emotions.  Just  now  any 
ther  work  would  be  a  burden — ^work,  I  mean,  that  would 
emand  a  certain  mood  and  change  of  thought.  Added 
}  this,  I  am  in  a  very  nervous,  worried  and  irritable  state, 
^hly  unfavourable  to  composition,  and  even  my  sym- 
hony  suffers  in  consequence." 

*  No.  4  in  F  minor. 
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Is.   I  am  going  to  be  married.   I  became  engaged 

I  end  of  May,  and  meant  to  have  the  wedding  early  in 

If,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone.     Your  letter  shook 

resolve.     I  could  not  avoid  meeting  you,  and  I  felt 

aid  not  play  a  comedy  of  lies  as  to  my  reason  for 

t  being  able  to  go  to  Kamenka.     Besides  I  came  to  the 

lusion  that  it  was  not  right  to  get  married  without 

d's  blessing.     So   I   decided  to  make  a  clean   breast 

It     The  enclosed   letter  is  for   Dad.     Do  not  worry 

lit  me.     I  have  thought  it  over,  and  1  am  taking  this 

Ditant  step  in  life  with  a  quiet  mind.     You  will  realise 

I  am  quite  calm  when  I  tell  you — with  the  prospect 

^marriage  before  me — I  have  been  able  to  write  two- 

^  Is  of  my  opera.^     My  bride  is  no  longer  very  young, 

quite  suitable  in  every  respect,  and  possessed  of  one 

;  attraction  :  she  is  in  love  with  me.     She  is  poor,  and 

name  is  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milioukov.     I  now  invito, 

to  my  wedding.     You  and  Kotek  will  be  the  sole 

of  the  ceremony.     Ask  father  not  to  say  a  word 

lit  it  to  anyone.     I  will  write  to  Sasha  and  to  the  rest 

ny  brothers  myself" 

To  his  father,  L  P.  Tcliaikovsky, 

"  Gliebovo,  June  2ird  (July  ^th),  1877. 

'Dear  Father, — Your  son  Peter  intends  to  marry. 

Bt  as  he  must  not  be  united  without  your  blessing  upon 

1  new  life,  he  writes  to  ask  for  it.     My  bride  is  poor,  but 

I,  honourable  woman,  who  is  deeply  attached  to  me. 

sir  Dad,  you  know  a  man  does  not  rush  thoughtlessly 

marriage  at  my  age,  so  do  not  be  anxious.     1  am  sure 

future  wife  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  my  life  peace- 

1  and  happy.  .  .  .  Take  care  of  yourself,  dear,  and  write 

>  me  at  once.     I  kiss  your  hands." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

'  "Moscow,///^  3r^( 1 5M),  1877. 

**  First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the  end  of  May  1 
ecame  engaged,  to  my  own  surprise.     This  is  how  it 

'  RugtHi  Om$gin, 
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From  L  P.  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Pavlovsk,  June  27/A  {July  9/A),  1S7]. 

"  My  dear  Son  Peter,— Toly  gave  me  your  Icte j 
which  you  ask  for  my  blessing  upon  your  marriage, 
news  delighted  me  so  that  I  was  ready  to  jump  for  j 
God  be  praised!    The  Lord's  blessing  be  upon  you!  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  chosen  bride  is  equally  worthy^ 
the  same  good  wishes  which  your  father — an  old 
of  eighty-three — and  all  your  family  bestow  upon 
and  not  your  family  only,  but  all  who  have  come  in  1 
with  you. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  dear  Antonina  Ivanovna?  After  ye 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  call  you  my  God-sent  daugh 
and  to  bid  you  love  your  chosen  husband,  for  he  is  ind 
worthy  of  it.    And  you,  dear  bridegroom,  let  me  know  I 
day  and  hour  of  your  wedding,  and  I  will  come  myself  fl 
you  agree  to  it)  to  give  you  my  blessing.  .  .  ." 

Of  all  Tchaikovsky's  family,  Anatol  was  the  only  OM 
able  to  go  to  Mocsow,  and  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevcri 
his  brother  from  taking  the  rash  and  foolish  step  he  hii 
decided  upon. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  July  6th  (i8th). 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  step  by  step  the  whole  saJ 
story  of  my  brother's  marriage.  First  of  all,  I  do  od 
possess  the  necessary  sense  of  impartiality;  secondly,] 
have  no  evidence  for  the  other  side  of  the  case,  ncM 
any  hope  of  procuring  it  in  the  future;  and  thirdly 
I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  legitimate  sensitiveness  d 
several  people  still  living,  I  can  only  say  that  from  th 
first  hour  of  his  married  life  Tchaikovsky  had  to  pay  th 
penalty  of  his  rash  and  ill-considered  act  and  was  pro 
foundly  miserable. 

On  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day  the  newly  marrio 
couple  left  for  St.  Petersburg  and  returned  to  Moscow  a 
the  end  of  a  week.  They  then  paid  a  short  visit  to  th 
bride's  mother,  who  lived  in  the  country,  after  which  it  wi 
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1  that  Tchaikovsky  should  go  alone  to  Kamenka, 
his  wife  prepared  the  new  home  in  Moscow. 
July  26th  (August  7th)  he  wrote  to  N.  F.  von  Meek  : 
ve  in  an  hour's  time.  A  few  days  longer,  and  I  swear 
lid  have  gone  mad." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Kamenka,  August  2nd  (14M),  1877. 

I  were  to  say  that  I  had  returned  to  my  normal 
ion,  it  would  not  be  true.  But  this  is  impossible, 
time  can  cure  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  gradu- 
shall  become  reconciled.  I  am  quiet  here,  and  begin 
>k  the  future  in  the  face  without  fear.  One  thing 
s  me;  I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  taking  up  my 
Yet  it  would  be  the  finest  remedy  for  my  morbid 
rf  mind.     I  must  hope  that  the  hunger  for  work  will 

ere  long." 

To  N.  R  von  Meek. 

^^  August  wth  {2^rd)f  1877. 

am  much  better.  ...  I  feel  sure  I  shall  now  triumph 
my  difficult  and  critical  situation.  I  must  struggle 
>t  my  feeling  of  estrangement  from  my  wife  and  try 
*p  all  her  good  qualities  in  view.  For  undoubtedly 
is  good  qualities. 

have  so  far  improved  that  I  have  taken  in  hand  the 
stration  of  your  symphony.  One  of  my  brothers, 
\  judgment  I  value,  is  very  pleased  with  such  parts  of 
[  have  played  to  him.  I  hope  you  will  be  equally 
id.     That  is  the  chief  thing." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Kamenka,  August  \2th  (24M),  1877, 

ou  are  right,  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  there  are  times  in 
den  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for 
If  some  kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a 
n  point :  either  live  with  people  and  know  that  you 
»ndemned  to  every  kind  of  misery,  or  escape  some- 
and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of  inter- 
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course,  which,  for  the  most  part,  only  leads  to  pain  wok 
grief.  My  dream  has  always  been  to  work  as  long  as  I  hrf 
power  to  do  so,  and  when  I  felt  convinced  that  I  could  do 
no  more,  to  hide  myself  somewhere,  far  away  from  the 
strife,  and  look  on  at  the  agitations  of  the  human  ant-hilL 
This  dream  of  being  at  rest  in  some  remote  comer  \ai 
been  the  great  consolation  and  goal  of  my  life.  Now,  faf 
my  own  act,  I  have  deprived  myself  of  all  hope  of 
reaching  this  harbour  of  refuge.  .  .  .  My  new  tie  foici 
me  into  the  arena  of  life — there  is  no  escape  from  it 
you  say,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  set  to 
create  some  artificial  happiness.  .  .  . 

"  Our  symphony  progresses.  The  first  movement 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  as  r^^rds  orchestratia 
It  is  very  long  and  complicated ;  at  the  same  time  I 
sider  it  the  best  movement  The  three  remaining  mon 
ments  are  very  simple,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  and  easy  I 
orchestrate  them.  The  Scherzo  will  have  quite  a 
orchestral  effect,  from  which  I  expect  great  things, 
first  only  the  string  orchestra  is  heard,  always  pizzicati 
In  the  trio  the  wood-wind  plays  by  itself,  and  at  the  c 
of  the  Scherzo  all  three  groups  of  instruments  join 
a  short  phrase.     I  think  this  effect  will  be  interestii^* 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Kamenka,  August  30M  {September  iiM),  1877. 

**The  weather  grows  more  and  more  autumnal, 
fields  are  bare,  and  it  is  time  I  took  my  departure, 
wife  writes  that  our  rooms  are  now  ready.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"  Moscow,  September  12th  (2^h\  1877. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  to  the  Conservatoire.     My  clas8e! 
only  begin  to-day.     The  arrangements  of  our  home  kail 
nothing  to  be  desired.     My  wife  has  done  all  she  posstf ' 
could  to  please  me.     It  is  really  a  comfortable  and 
home.     All  is  clean,  new  and  artistic. 

"The  orchestration  of  the  first  movement  of  our  symphoi^l 
is  quite  finished.     Now  I  shall  give  myself  a  few  days  tl 
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ow  used  to  my  new  life.  In  any  case  the  symphony  will 
)t  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  winter/' 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

"Moscow,  September  12th  (24M),  1877. 

"•  .  .  My  wife  came  to  meet  me.  Poor  woman,  she  has 
me  through  some  miserable  experiences  in  getting  our 
me  ready;  while  awaiting  my  arrival  she  has  had  to 
tuig^  her  cook  twice.  She  had  to  take  one  into  the 
like  court  Twice  she  was  robbed,  and  for  the  last  few 
lys  she  has  been  obliged  to  remain  at  home  all  day,  not 
ring  to  leave  the  place  in  the  care  of  the  cook.  But  our 
Mne  pleases  me ;  it  is  pretty,  comfortable,  and  not  alto- 
fhcr  wanting  in  luxury." 

Shortly  after  writing  this  letter  Tchaikovsky's  health 
oke  down.  According  to  a  telegram  which  he  sent  to 
9lersbui^,  he  left  Moscow  suddenly  on  September  24th 
ktober  6th)  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  insanity. 
Anatol  says  that  his  brother  was  scarcely  recognisable 
lien  he  met  him  on  the  platform  of  the  Nicholas  Station 
Petersburg ;  his  face  had  entirely  changed  in  the  course 
a  month.  From  the  station  he  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
ulel,  where,  after  a  violent  nervous  crisis,  he  became  un- 
fiscious,  in  which  state  he  remained  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Tien  this  crisis  was  over,  the  doctors  ordered  a  complete 
ange  of  life  and  scene  as  the  sole  chance  of  recovery. 
natol  went  immediately  to  Moscow,  hastily  arranged  his 
other's  affairs,  left  his  wife  to  the  care  of  her  family,  for 
e  time  being,  and  then  took  the  invalid  away  as  soon  as 
issible. 

Not  once  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life — neither  at 
t  time  nor  subsequently — did  Tchaikovsky,  in  speech 
writing,  lay  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  incident  upon 
\  wife.  Following  his  example,  therefore,  I  cannot  com- 
te  this  chapter  without  exonerating  her  from  every 
idow  of  responsibility  for  all  that  happened. 
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Tchaikovsky  himself  declared  that  ''she  always  I 
honourably  and  with  sincerity/'  never  consciously  < 
him  and  was  "  unwittingly  and  involuntarily"  the  cause i| 
all  her  husband's  misery. 

As  to  Tchaikovsky's  treatment  of  his  wife,  the 
judge  must  admit  that  it  was  frank  and  honourable 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  mislead  her.     Both  of  1 
believed,  under  the  influence  of  an  abnormal  and 
exaltation,  that,  after  self-revelation,  they  understood  i 
other  and  were  honestly  convinced  they  would  get 
together.    It  was  not  until  they  entered  into  closer  reli 
ship  that  they  discovered,  to  their  horror,  they  were  I 
from  having  told  each  other  all ;  that  a  gulf  of  misun 
standing  lay  between  them  which  could  never  be 
over,  that  they  had  been  wandering  as  it  were  in  a  ( 
and  had  unintentionally  deceived  each  other. 

Under  the  circumstances  separation  was  the  only! 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  the  sole  method  of  regaining 
peace  of  mind  and  of  saving  Tchaikovsky's  life. 

On  October  3rd  (iSth)  the  composer  reached 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Anatol.     The  dangerous  < 
in  his  illness  was  over  and  a  slow  convalescence  began. 


Ill 


Tchaikovsky  selected  Clarens  as  his  first  resting-pls 
and  settled  down  at  the  Villa  Richelieu  on  the  shore  oft 
Lake  of  Geneva. 

He  had  only  money  enough  to  last  five  or  six  weeks ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  no  inclination — nor  was  I 
in  a  condition — to   return  to  his  work  in  Moscow, 
constitution  was  so  shaken  and  impaired  by  his  nent 
illness  that  at  least  a  year's  rest  was  necessary  for  his  < 
plete  restoration. 

There  was  some  hope  of  getting  a  little  money  in 
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if  the  Principal  of  the    Petersburg  Conservatoire, 

WbA  Davidov,  appointed  him  delegate  for  the  forthcoming 

bhibition  in  Paris.     But  the  chance  was  very  uncertain, 

■ind  even  if  he  were  nominated,  the  office  was  not  very  well 

iited  to  Tchaikovsky,  because  it  demanded  not  only  great 

lergy,  but  constant  social  intercourse,  whereas  the  con- 

in  of  his  health  needed  complete  repose. 
All  the  same,  Tchaikovsky  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
ipointment  as  affording  the  one  means  of  remaining  longer 
Mroad. 

This  anxiety  as  to  his  future  counteracted  in  some 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
larens.  To  escape  from  his  difficulties  Tchaikovsky  was 
diged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  Nicholas 
nbinstein  and  Nadejda  von  Meek. 

Rubinstein   interested  himself   in   the    matter  of   the 
tion,  and  wrote  as  follows : — 


"  It  has  been  decided  to  send  you  all  the  money  which 
left  over  from  the  expenses  of  your  classes  in  monthly 

KBtalments.  Try  to  calm  yourself;  take  care  of  your 
ith,  and  fear  nothing.  You  are  far  too  highly  valued 
a  musician  to  be  compromised  by  secondary  consider- 

tions." 


t 


Tchaikovsky  replied,  expressing  his  gratitude  and  re- 
ting  the  progress  of  his  opera. 

"The  first  act  of  Eugene  Oniegin  will  soon  be  in  your 
ads,"  he  writes.  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  it  pleases  you. 
f  composed  it  with  great  enthusiasm.  A  performance  at 
I  Conservatoire  is  just  my  ideal.  The  opera  is  intended 
'  a  modest  setting  and  a  small  theatre.'' 

From  Nicholas  Rubinstein  to  Tchaikovsky, 


^  "  Friend  Peter, — I  am  very  glad  you  are  getting  better 
hod  gradually  returning  to  work.  I  am  full  of  curiosity  about 
^igene  Oniegin.    Be  so  kind  as  to  assign  the  parts.   Even 
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if  they  have  to  be  changed  afterwards^  it  is  important  I 
know  your  views.     Can  I  also  count  on  the  Symphoiijl| 

"  I  have  seen  Frau  von  Meek.     We  talked  a  greats 
about  you.     I  think  she  will  send  you  another  coo 
or  money  direct" 

Rubinstein  was  not  mistaken.  Even  before  she 
Tchaikovsky's  letter  asking  for  assistance,  Nadejda 
Meek  had  decided  to  take  upon  herself  the  responaUii 
of  his  maintenance,  and  asked  him  to  accept  an 
allowance  of  6,000  roubles  (;^6oo).  In  reply  to  his  reqoa 
which  was  accompanied  by  many  apologies,  she  wrote 
follows : — 

".  .  .  .  Are  we  really  such  strangers?  Do  you  1 
realise  how  much  I  care  for  you,  how  I  wish  you  all 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  tie  of  sex  or  kindred 
gives  these  rights,  but  the  sense  of  mental  and  spiriti 
communion.  You  know  how  many  happy  moments 
have  given  me,  how  grateful  I  am,  how  indispensable 
are  to  me,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should 
just  as  you  were  created ;  consequently  what  I  do  is 
done  for  your  sake,  but  for  my  own.  Why  shouUjfl 
spoil  my  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  you,  and  make  me  ft 
that  I  am  not  very  much  to  you  after  all  ?  You  hurt 
If  I  wanted  something  from  you,  of  course  you  would  gl 
it  me — is  it  not  so  ?  Very  well,  then  we  cry  quits.  Do 
interfere  with  my  management  of  your  domestic  econoa 
Peter  Ilich. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  think,  but  for  my  part  1 
would  rather  we  kept  our  friendship  and  correspondeiN| 
to  ourselves.  Therefore  in  talking  to  Nicholas  Rubinstdi 
I  spoke  of  you  as  a  complete  stranger ;  I  inquired,  i 
though  quite  in  the  dark,  your  reasons  for  leaving  Moscol 
where  you  had  gone,  how  long  you  were  going  to  rtam 
away,  and  so  on.  He  was  anxious,  I  thought,  to  make  m 
take  a  warmer  interest  in  you,  but  I  kept  to  the  fm 
of  a  disinterested  admirer  of  your  talents." 

Thus,  thanks  to  his  new  friend,  Tchaikovsky  becafl 
an  independent  man  as  regards  his  material  welfare,  an 
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new  life  opened  out  before  him,  such  as  hitherto  he  had 
ily  imagined  as  an  unrealisable  dream.  He  had  attained 
tot  freedom  of  existence  which  was  indispensable  to  his 
kative  activity.  Now,  at  last,  he  was  at  liberty  to  employ 
|b  time  as  he  pleased,  and  to  arrange  his  manner  of  living 
I  suit  his  own  tastes  and  requirements. 

■ 


IV 

In  consequence  of  this  entire  change  of  circumstances, 
ikovsky  abandoned  his    original   idea  of   spending 
whole  winter  in  Clarens.     In  thanking  his  benefactress 
rher  generous  help,  he  says  : — 

I  shall  only  remain  here  until — thanks  to  you — I 
ivc  the  wherewithal  to  go  to  Italy,  which  calls  me 
I  all  its  force.  It  is  very  quiet  and  very  beautiful  here, 
somewhat  depressing. 
■You  say  liberty  is  unattainable,  and  that  there  is 
method  of  procuring  it.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  be 
pletely  free ;  but  even  this  comparative  freedom  is  the 
Ltcst  joy  to  me.  At  least  I  can  work.  Work  was 
possible  in  the  vicinity  of  one  who  was  so  much  to 
t  externally,  while  remaining  a  stranger  to  my  inner 
Si  I  have  been  through  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  it  is 
larvellous  that  my  soul  still  lives,  though  deeply  wounded." 

I  To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"Clarens,  October  25M  (^November  6th\  1877. 

|,*Your  letter  is  so  warm  and  friendly  that  it  would 
iffice  of  itself  to  reawaken  in  me  the  desire  for  life,  and  to 
ftp  me  to  endure  all  its  miseries.  I  thank  you  for  e very- 
ling,  my  invaluable  friend.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall 
«er  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  I  am  ready 
make  any  sacrifice  for  you  in  return ;  I  think  you  will 
iver  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  demand  any 
preme  service  from  my  friendship  ;  therefore  I  can  only 
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please  and  serve  you  by  means  of  my  music  N 
Filaretovna,  every  note  which  comes  from  my  pen  in 
is  dedicated  to  you  !  To  you  I  owe  this  reawaketM 
of  work,  and  I  will  never  forget  for  a  moment  th 
have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  my  career.  Muct 
still  remains  for  me  to  do !  Without  false  modest)' 
tell  you  that  all  I  have  done  so  far  seems  to  ir 
and  imperfect  compared  with  what  I  can^  fnust,dLnd 
in  the  future. 

"  I  like  my  present  quarters  very  well.  Apart  fi 
glorious  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains  of  Save 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  which  I  get  from  my  window 
pleased  with  the  villa  itself.  .  .  .  But  I  must  confe 
continually  haunted  by  the  thought  of  a  long 
Italy,  so  that  I  have  decided  to  start  for  Rome  v 
brother  about  a  fortnight  hence.  Afterwards  we  i 
on  to  Naples  or  Sorrento.  After  a  few  days  ai 
mountains,  have  you  never  had  the  yearning,  from 
think  no  northerner  ever  escapes,  for  wide  horizc 
the  unbounded  expanse  of  the  plains?  .  .  .  Grac 
am  going  back  to  my  work,  and  I  can  now  definit 
that  our  Symphony  will  be  finished  by  Decembei 
latest,  so  you  will  be  able  to  hear  it  this  season.  N 
music,  which  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  tho 
you,  speak  to  you  and  tell  you  that  I  love  you  with 
heart  and  soul,  O  my  best  and  incomparable  friend 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"Clarens,  October  30M  (November  i  iM), 

**  .  .  .  Whenever  I  think  calmly  over  all  I  ha^ 
through,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
dence  who  has  specially  cared  for  me.  Not  only 
been  saved  from  ruin — which  seemed  at  one  time 
able — but  things  are  now  well  with  me,  and  I  set 
the  dawn-light  of  happiness  and  success.  As  rega; 
gion,  I  must  confess  I  have  a  dual  temperament, 
this  day  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  solution 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  my  reason  obstinately 
to  accept  the  dogmatic  teaching  either  of  the  01 
Russian,  or  of  any  other  Christian  Church.     For  i 
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wrever  much  I  may  think  about  it,  I  can  see  no  sense  in 
5  doctrine  of  retribution  and  reward.  How  is  it  possible 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  sheep  and  the 
ats?  What  is  to  be  rewarded  and  what  is  to  be 
mished  ?  Equally  impossible  to  me  is  the  belief  in  im- 
ortality.  Here  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the  pantheistic 
ew  of  immortality  and  the  future  life. 
'"On  the  other  hand,  my  whole  upbringing,  customs  of 
tttldhood,  and  the  poetical  image  of  Christ  and  all  that 

fMigs  to  His  teaching,  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  me, 
t  involuntarily  I  find  myself  calling  upon  Him  in  my 
rf  and  thanking  Him  in  my  happiness." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Florence,  November  6th  (18M),  1877. 

"I  am  ashamed,  not  without  reason,  to  have  to  write 

n  a  melancholy  letter.     At  first  I  thought  I  would  not 

rhe  at  all,  but  the  desire  to  talk  with  you  a  little  got  the 

ipcr  hand.     It  is  impossible  to  be  insincere  with  you, 

en  when  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  concealing  my 

oughts.  ^f 

"We  came  here  quite  unexpectedly.     I  was  so  unwell  m 

ulan  that   I  decided  to  remain  a  day  here,  which  our 

Ickets  permit  us  to  do.     My  indisposition  is  not  of  such 

leat  importance.     The  real  trouble  is  my  depression — a 

tearing,  maddening  depression,  which  never  leaves  me  for 

moment.     In  Clarens,  where  I  was  living  an  absolutely 

niet  life,  I  was  often  overcome  by  melancholy.   Not  being 

Ue  to  account  for  these  attacks  of  depression,  I  attri- 

nted  them  to  the  mountains.      What  childishness !      I 

ersuaded  myself  that  I  need  only  cross  the  frontiers  of 

laly,  and  a  life  of  perfect  happiness  would  begin  !     Non- 

nse !     Here  I  feel  a  hundred  times  worse.     The  weather 

glorious,  the  days  are  as  warm  as  in  July,  there  is  some- 

ling  to  see,  something  to  distract  me,  and  yet  I  am  tor- 

ented  by  an  overwhelming,  gigantic  depression.     How 

account  for  it  I  do  not  know.     If  I  had  not  asked  all 

f  correspondents  to  address  their  letters  to  me  in  Rome, 

think  I  should  not  travel  any  further.      I  must  get  as 

'  as  that,  it  is  clear,  but  I  am  not  fit  just  now  for  a 
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tourist's  life.  ...  I  have  not  come  here  for  s 
but  to  cure  myself  by  work.  At  the  present 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  work  in  Italy,  e 
Rome.  I  regret  terribly  the  peace  and  quiet 
where  I  had  made  a  successful  effort  to  return  i 
and  I  am  seriously  wondering  whether  it  m 
better  to  return  there.  .  .  .  What  will  become  i 
my  brother  goes  ?  I  cannot  think  of  that  m< 
out  a  shudder.  But  I  neither  wish,  nor  am 
return  to  Russia.  You  see  how  I  keep  tun 
ccrclc  lict'cux,  .  .  ." 

To  X,  J\  IV f 2  Mi\'A\ 

"  Rome,  November  itk  ( i 

"...  We  arrived  in  Rome  quite  early  th 
This  time  I  entered  the  famous  city  with  a  tro 
How  true  it  is  that  we  do  not  draw  our  happim 
surroundings,  but  from  our  inward  being!  Tl 
sufficiently  proved  by  my  present  tour  in  Italy. 

"...  I  am  still  quite  a  sick  man.  I  cann 
least  noise  as  yet.  Yesterday  in  Florence,  ar 
Rome,  every  vehicle  that  rolled  by  threw  me  inl 
raf]je  :  ever}'  sound,  every  cry  exasperated  my  i 
crowds  of  people  flowing  through  the  narrow  st 
me  so  that  every  stranger  I  meet  seems  to  m( 
Now.  for  the  first  time,  I  begin  to  realise  I 
my  journey  to  Rome.  My  brother  and  I  hav 
to  St.  Teter's :  all  I  have  gained  by  it  is  ov 
physical  fatigue.  Of  the  noisy  streets,  the  I 
dirt.  I  will  say  nothing.  1  know  my  morbi 
makes  me  see  only  the  bad  side  of  Rome  in  all 
ness,  while  the  beauties  of  the  city  seem  ve 
eyes ;  but  this  is  a  poor  consolation.  Yeste 
cussed  with  my  brother  what  we  should  dc 
came  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  evident  that  I 
tinue  my  tour.  If  I  feel  ill  in  Florence  and  F 
be  just  as  bad  in  Naples.  A  fortnight  hence 
must  leave  me :  in  order  somewhat  to  proloi 
together,  I  have  decided  to  accompany  hir 
Vienna.     1  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  tl 
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:  to  be  left  alone.   Therefore  I  have  sent  for  my  servant, 

0  is  leading  an  idle  life  in  Moscow.  I  shall  await  his 
ung  in  Vienna,  and  then  return  to  Clarens,  where  I 
ik  of  staying. 

To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  we  shall  go  to  Venice  for 
5W  days  before  starting  for  Vienna.     Venice  is  quiet, 

1  I  can  work  there ;  and  it  is  very  important  I  should 
KX  .  .  ." 

To  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 

"  Rome,  November  %th  (20M),  1877. 

I  am  agitated  by  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  first 
'  will  please  you  or  not.  Pray  do  not  give  it  up  on 
r  first  impressions:  they  are  often  so  deceptive.  I 
te  that  music  with  such  love  and  delight !  The  follow- 
numbers  were  specially  dear  to  me:  (i)  the  first  duet 
ind  the  scenes,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  quartet ; 
Lensky's  Arioso ;  (3)  the  scene  in  Tatiana's  room  ;  (4) 
chorus  of  maidens.  If  you  can  tell  me  it  pleases  you 
I  Albrecht  (I  value  his  opinion  so  highly),  it  will  make 
very  happy.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  the  first  scene 
he  second  act  and  sent  it  to  you,  I  will  attack  the  Sym- 
my  with  all  zeal,  and  so  I  implore  you  to  keep  a  place 
it  at  the  Symphony  Concerts. 

I  thank  you,  dear  friend,  with  all  my  heart  for  the  many 
igs  you  have  done  for  me,  and  for  your  kind  letter,  in 
ich  I  recognise  with  joy  your  loyal  friendship.  But,  for 
d's  sake,  do  not  summon  me  back  to  Moscow  before 
rt  September.  I  know  I  shall  find  nothing  there  but 
rible  mental  suffering." 

To  N  F,  von  Meek. 

"Venice,  November  nth  {2^rd),  1877. 

*Dear  Nadejda  Filaretovna, — The  last  day  in 
>ine  compensated  for  all  my  troubles,  but  it  was  also 
her  fatiguing.  In  the  morning  I  had  to  go  in  search  of 
J  Symphony  (No.  4),  which  had  been  sent  from  Clarens. 
nquired  at  the  post  office,  at  the  station,  at  various  other 
CCS.     Everywhere  they  received  me  politely,  looked  for 

^  Of  Eugene  Oniegin,  ^ 
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the  parcel,  and  failed  to  find  it.  Imagine  my  anxiet) 
the  Symphony  had  been  lost,  I  should  never  have  ha 
energy  to  rewrite  it  from  memory.  At  last  I  requ 
that  it  should  be  diligently  sought  for,  and — ^bchol 
parcel  was  discovered  !     It  was  a  great  comfort 

**  Afterwards  I  visited  the  Capitol  with  my  broth 
found  much  that  was  interesting  here  and  which  to 
me  directly — for  instance,  the  statue  of  the  Dying  ( 
ator.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Venus  of  the  G 
which  still  leaves  me  quite  cold,  as  on  my  first  visit 
two  o'clock  we  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
looked  into  the  Villa  Borghese  as  we  passed,  to  sc 
collection  of  pictures.  Here,  too,  I  was  capable  of  t 
in  some  artistic  impressions.  One  picture  partic 
attracted  my  attention — the  Death  of  a  Saint  (Jerora 
am  not  mistaken),  by  Domenicchino.  But  I  must  te 
frankly  that  I  am  no  enthusiastic  amateur  of  picture 
I  lack  any  profound  insight  into  the  subtleties  of  pai 
or  sculpture.  I  soon  get  tired  in  the  galleries.  Am 
number  of  pictures  there  are  seldom  more  than  ti 
three  which  remain  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind's  eye 
these  I  study  in  every  detail,  and  endeavour  to  entei 
their  spirit,  while  I  run  through  the  others  with  a  s 
ficial  glance.  .  .  .  Besides  the  picture  by  Domenia 
some  of  Raphael's  pleased  me  very  much,  especiall 
portraits  of  Caisar  Borgia  and  Sixtus  V.* 

*'  The  grandest,  the  most  overpowering,  of  all  the ; 
I  saw  was  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  What  gigantic 
portions,  what  wealth  of  beauty !  At  every  step  ^ 
reminded  of  the  past ;  we  endeavour  to  reconstruct : 
the  further  we  explore  it,  the  more  vivid  are  the  gor 
pictures  which  crowd  the  imagination.  The  weathe 
lovely.  Every  moment  we  came  upon  some  fresh  gl 
of  the  city,  which  is  as  dirty  as  Moscow,  but  far 
picturesquely  situated,   and   possessing   infinitely  g 

*  Tlic  comlition  of  Tchaikovsky*s  health  is  probably  accountable  f 
errors  in  this  letter.  In  1S77  the  jMcturcs  of  which  he  speaks  were  m 
JV/Za,  but  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese.  Donienicchino's  picture  wa* 
Vatican.  The  jwrtrails  of  Cvsar  IJorgia  and  Sixtus  V.  were  not  by  I 
The  latter  was  n<»t  made  Tope  until  sixty-five  years  after  the  deat 
celebrated  painter. 
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torical  interest  Quite  close  by  are  the  Colosseum  and 
mined  Palace  of  Constantine.^  It  is  all  so  grand, 
beautiful,  so  rare !  I  am  very  glad  to  have  left  Rome 
ler  this  ineffaceable  impression.  I  wanted  to  write 
rou  in  the  evening,  but  after  packing  I  was  too  tired  to 
ve  a  finger. 

At  six  o'clock  this  morning  we  arrived  in  Venice. 
Iiough  I  had  not  been  able  to  close  my  eyes  all  night, 
although  it  was  still  quite  dark  and  cold  when  we  got 
J,  I  was  charmed  with  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
:e.  We  are  staying  at  the  Grand  H6tel.  In  front 
Nir  windows  is  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  a  graceful,  pretty 
ding  on  the  Canale  Grande." 

To  N.  F.  Von  Meek. 

"Venice,  November  i6ih  (28M),  1877. 

...  I  have  received  a  very  comforting  letter  from  my 
5r,  and  am  busy  with  the  orchestration  of  the  first  scene 
ihe  second  act  of  my  Oniegin. 

Venice  is  a  fascinating  city.  Every  day  I  discover 
LC  fresh  beauty.  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Church 
lie  Frati,  in  which,  among  other  art  treasures,  is  the 
b  of  Canova.  It  is  a  marvel  of  beauty !  But  what 
ghts  me  most  is  the  absolute  quiet  and  absence  of  all 
et  noises.    To  sit  at  the  open  window  in  the  moonlight 

gaze  upon  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  or  over  to  the 
[oons  on  the  left,  is  simply  glorious !  It  is  very  plea- 
k  also  to  sit  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  (near  the  Cafd) 
he  afternoon  and  watch  the  stream  of  people  go  by. 
\  little  corridor-like  streets  please  me,  too,  especially  in 
evening  when  the  windows  are  lit  up.    In  short,  Venice 

bewitched  me.  To-day  I  have  been  considering 
sther  it  would  not  be  better  to  stay  here  than  at  Clarens 
larens  is  quiet,  cheap,  and  nice,  but  often  dull ;  here 
ure  is  less  beautiful,  but  there  is  more  life  and  move- 
nt, and  this  is  not  of  the  kind  that  bewilders  and  con- 
JS  me.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  will  look  for  a  furnished 
rtment.  If  I  succeed  in  finding  one — I  shall  be  just 
indecided  as  before." 

^  The  Basilica. 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 
"Venice,  November  x8M  (30M),  1877. 

"...  The  few  days  spent  here  have  done  me  a  gn 
deal  of  good.  First,  I  have  been  able  to  work  a  lid 
so  that  my  brother  will  take  the  second  scene  of  the  op 
— not  quite  finished — back  to  Moscow  with  him.  Secon 
I  feel  much  better,  although  I  was  not  very  well  yesterii 
It  is  only  a  slight  chill,  however.  Thirdly,  I  am  <p 
in  love  with  my  beautiful  Venice,  and  have  decided 
come  back  here  after  parting  from  my  brother  in  Vic 
Do  not  laugh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  at  my  uncertainty 
vacillation.  This  time  my  decision  is  irrevocable.  I 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  a  very  nice  apartment  in  the  B 
dei  Chiavoni. 

"To-morrow  I  go  to  Vienna.     On    my   return  I 
begin  to  work  at  the  Symphony — our  Symphony. 

"  Do  you  know  what  enrages  me  in  Venice? — The 
dors  of  the  evening  papers.  If  I  go  for  a  walk  across 
Piazza  di  San  Marco  I  hear  on  every  side,  *//  Tempo  I 
Gazzctta  di  Vcnezia !  Vittoria  dei  Turchi!'  This 'W 
toria  dei  Ttitrhi*  is  shouted  every  evening.  Why  dotbcj 
never  cry  one  of  our  actual  victories  ?  Why  do  they  tr 
to  attract  customers  by  fictitious  Turkish  successes  ?  (J 
it  be  that  peaceful,  beautiful  Venice,  who  once  lost  h 
stren<^th  in  fighting  these  same  Turks,  is  as  full  of  hatrt 
for  Russia  as  all  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  ? 

"  Beside  myself  with  indignation,  I  asked  one  of  tba 
*Ma  dove  la  vittoria?'  It  turned  out  that  a  Turlffl 
victory  was  really  a  reconnaissance,  in  which  the  Russia 
had  had  about  one  hundred  casualties.  *  Is  that  a  victoryl 
I  asked  him  angrily.  I  could  not  understand  his  rc|i| 
but  he  cried  no  more  *  victories.'  One  must  acknowlei^ 
the  amiability,  politeness,  and  obligingness  of  the  Italiao 
These  qualities  of  theirs  strike  one  very  forcibly  when  on 
comes  direct  from  Switzerland,  where  the  people  tf 
gloomy,  unfriendly,  and  disinclined  for  a  joke.  To-daj 
when  I  met  the  same  vendor  of  papers,  he  greeted  D» 
civilly,  and  instead  of  calling  out,  *  Grande  vittoria  jk 
Turchi ' — with  which  words  the  others  were  recommendifll 
their   wares — he   began   to   cry,   '  Gran  combattimento  J 
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na,  vittoria  dei  Russi ! '     I  knew  he  lied,  but  it  pleased 

dl  the  same,  since  it  expressed  the  innate  courtesy  of 

3r  man. 

Vhen  will  it  end,  this  terrible  war,  in  which  such  unim- 

int  results  have  to  be  won  at  such  vast  sacrifices? 

yet  it  must  be  fought  out  to  the  end,  until  the  enemy 

terly  vanquished.     This  war  cannot   and    must  not 

sttled  by  compromises  and  side  issues.     One  or  the 

r  must  give  in.    But  how  disgraceful  it  seems  to  speak 

[ch  a  life-and-death  struggle  while  sitting  in  a  bright, 

brtable,  well-lit  room,  knowing   neither  hunger   nor 

t,  and  well  protected  from  bad  weather  and  all  other 

ical  deprivations  and  discomforts !     From  moral  and 

ttial  troubles  we  are  none  of  us  safe.     As  to  my  own, 

ow  one  remedy  and  alleviation — my  work.     But  our 

igth  is  not  always  equal  to  our  work.     Oh,  my  God,  if 

jid  only  find  strength  and  gladness  of  heart  for  new 

:s  !     Just  now  I  can  only  go  on  patching  up  the  old 
>• 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"Vienna,  November  20th  {December  2fid),  1877. 

.  .  Yesterday  evening  found  us  in  Vienna.  The 
ley  across  the  Semmering  left  a  fascinating  im- 
5ion.  The  weather  was  fine.  On  the  journey  I  read 
re-read  your  letter,  my  dear  friend. 

.  .  Now  it  is  evident  that  theoretically  you  have 
rated  yourself  from  the  Church  and  from  dogmatic 
^f.  I  perceive  that  after  years  of  thought  you  have 
\ed  for  yourself  a  kind  of  religio-philosophic  catechism. 

it  strikes  me  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
illel  with  the  bulwarks  of  the  old,  strong  faith  which 

have  overthrown,  you  have  raised  new  ones,  so  sure 

reliable  that  you  can  afford  to  do  away  entirely  with 
old  lines  of  defence.  Herein  lies  precisely  the  sceptic's 
jedy :  once  he  has  broken  the  ties  which  bind  him  to 
litional  belief,  he  passes  from  one  set  of  philosophical 
culations  to  another,  always  imagining  he  will  discover 
t  inexhaustible  source  of  strength,  so  needful  for  the 
tie  of  life,  with  which  the  believer  is  fully  equipped. 
u  may  say  what  you  please,  but  a  faith — not  that  which 
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proceeds  from  mere  deficiency  of  reasoning  power 
is  simply  a  matter  of  routine — but  a  faith  founded 
reason  and  able  to  reconcile  all  misconceptions  and 
tradictions  arising  from  intellectual  criticism — such  a' 
is  the  supreme  happiness.  A  man  who  has  both  inl 
and  faith  (and  there  are  many  such)  is  clad,  as  it  w 
a  panoply  of  armour  which  can  resist  all  the  blows  of 
You  say  you  have  fallen  away  from  the  accepted 
of  religion  and  have  made  a  creed  for  yourself 
religion  is  an  element  of  reconciliation.  Hax-e  yoa 
sense  of  being  reconciled?  I  think  not  For  if  )'ou 
you  would  never  have  written  that  letter  from  Como. 
you  remember?  That  yearning,  that  discontent, 
aspiration  towards  some  vague  ideal,  that  isolation 
humanity,  the  confession  that  only  in  music— I 
most  ideal  of  all  the  arts — could  you  find  any  soli 
of  these  agitating  questions,  all  proved  to  me  that 
self-made  religion  did  not  give  that  absolute  peace 
mind  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  have  found  in 
faith  a  ready-made  answer  to  all  those  doubts  wl 
torment  a  reflective  and  sensitive  nature.  And,  do 
know — it  seems  to  me  you  only  care  so  much  for  I 
music  because  I  am  as  full  of  the  ideal  longing  asyoursi 
Our  sufferings  arc  the  same.  Your  doubts  are  as  stro 
as  mine.  We  arc  both  adrift  in  that  limitless  sea 
scepticism,  seeking  a  haven  and  finding  none. 

*Are  not  these  the  reasons  why  my  music  touches  J< 
so  closely?  I  also  think  you  are  mistaken  in  calling  yo 
self  a  realist.  If  we  define  *  realism'  as  contempt  for 
that  is  false  and  insincere — in  life  as  in  art — ^>'OU  arei 
doubtedly  a  *  realist.*  But  when  we  consider  that  a  tt 
realist  would  never  dream  of  seeking  consolation  in  mua 
as  you  do,  it  is  evident  you  are  far  more  of  an  ideali* 
You  are  only  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  you  do  not  caret 
waste  time  over  sentimental,  trivial,  and  aimless  dream 
like  so  many  women.  You  do  not  care  for  phrases  an 
empty  words,  but  that  does  not  mean  you  are  a  realis 
Impossible!  Realism  argues  a  certain  limited  outloo 
a  thirst  for  truth  which  is  too  quickly  and  easily  satisfie 
A  realist  does  not  actually  feel  eager  to  comprehend  tl 
essential  problems  of  existence ;  he  even  denies  the  no 
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leeking  truth,  and  does  not  believe  in  those  who  are 
rching  for  reconcilement  and  religion,  philosophy,  or 
Art — especially  music — counts  for  nothing  with  the 
^Bty  because  it  is  the  answer  to  a  question  which  his 
IDW  intellect  is  incapable  of  posing.  For  these  reasons 
Unk  you  are  wrong  in  declaring  you  have  enrolled 
Ifer  the  banner  of  realism.  You  say  music  only  pro- 
es  in  you  a  pleasant,  purely  physical,  sensation.   Against 

I  distinctly  protest.  You  are  deceiving  yourself  Do 
;  really  only  care  for  music  in  the  same  way  that  I  enjoy 
Dttle  of  wine  or  a  pickled  gherkin?  Nay,  you  love 
nc  as  it  should  be  loved :  that  is  to  say,  you  give  your- 

up  to  it  with  all  your  soul  and  let  it  exercise  its  magic 
1  all  unconsciously  upon  your  spirit. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  doubt  your 
•knowledge.  But,  to  my  mind,  you  arc,  first  of  all, 
sry  good  woman,  and  have  been  so  from  your  birth  up. 
I  honour  what  is  good  because  the  aspiration  towards 
right,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  lies  and  evil,  is  innate 
fou.  You  are  clever,  and  consequently  sceptical.  An 
lligent  man  cannot  help  being  a  sceptic;  at  least  he 
It  at  some  period  of  his  life  experience  the  most  agonis- 

scepticism.  When  your  innate  scepticism  led  you  to 
negation  of  tradition  and  dogma  you  naturally  began 
ieek  some  way  of  escape  from  your  doubts.  You  found 
Partly  in  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  and  partly  in 
sic ;  but  you  discovered  no  perfect  reconcilement  with 
h.  Hating  all  evil  and  falsehood,  you  enclose  yourself 
your  narrow  family  circle  in  order  to  shut  out  the 
isciousness  of  human  wickedness.  You  have  done  much 
Dd,  because,  like  your  innate  love  of  nature  and  art,  this 
wg  good  is  an  invincible  craving  of  your  .soul.  You 
Ip  others,  not  in  order  to  purchase  that  eternal  happiness 
rich  you  neither  quite  believe  in  nor  quite  deny,  but 
cause  you  are  so  made  that  you  cannot  help  doing  good." 

To  N.  F.  Von  Meek. 

"Vienna,  November  2ird (December  $th),  1877. 

•The  continuation  of  my  letter: — 

*  My  feeling  about  the  Church  is  quite  different  to  yours. 
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truths  and  rationalism  he  lets  music  slip  quite  out  of 
so  that  in  his  four  latest  operas  it  is,  more  often  tha 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  cannot  call  that 
which  consists  of  kaleidoscopic,  shifting  phrases, 
succeed  each  other  without  a  break  and  never  cc 
a  close,  that  is  to  say,  never  give  the  ear  the  least  < 
to  rest  upon  musical  form.  Not  a  single  broad,  re 
melody,  nor  yet  one  moment  of  repose  for  the  \ 
The  latter  must  always  pursue  the  orchestra,  and  h 
ful  never  to  lose  his  note,  which  has  no  more  impc 
in  the  score  than  some  note  for  the  fourth  horn.  Bu 
is  no  doubt  Wagner  is  a  wonderful  symphonist  I  w 
prove  to  you  by  one  example  how  far  the  symphor 
vails  over  the  operatic  style  in  his  operas.  Yoi 
probably  heard  his  celebrated  WalkUrenritt  ?  V 
great  and  marvellous  picture !  How  we  actually  s 
see  these  fierce  heroines  flying  on  their  magic  steed 
thunder  and  lightning!  In  the  concert-room  thii 
makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  On  the  stage, 
of  the  cardboard  rocks,  the  canvas  clouds,  and  the ! 
who  run  about  very  awkwardly  in  the  backgrov 
a  word,  seen  in  this  very  inadequate  theatrical  1 
which  makes  a  poor  pretence  of  realising  the  illi 
realms  above,  the  music  loses  all  its  powers  of  exp 
Here  the  stage  does  not  enhance  the  effect,  but  act5 
like  a  wet  blanket.  Finally  I  cannot  understar 
never  shall,  why  the  Nibelungen  should  be  consk 
literary  masterpiece.  As  a  national  ss^ — perhaps, 
a  libretto — distinctly  not ! 

"Wotan,  Briinnhilda,  Fricka,  and  the  rest  are 
impossible,  so  little  human,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
any  sympathy  with  their  destinies.  And  how  lit 
For  three  whole  hours  Wotan  lectures  Briinnhild 
her  disobedience.  How  wearisome !  And  with  it  a 
are  many  fine  and  beautiful  episodes  of  a  pure! 
phonic  description. 

**  Yesterday  Kotek  ^  and  I  looked  through  a  nc 
phony  by  Brahms  (No.  i  in  C  minor),  a  compose 
the  Germans  exalt  to  the  skies.    He  has  no  charms 

*  Kotek,  who  was  then  studying  with  Joachim  in  Berlin,  joined  T< 
for  a  few  days  in  Vienna. 
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nd  him  cold  and  obscure,  full  of  pretensions,  but  with- 
:  any  real  depths.  Altogether  it  seems  to  me  Germany 
teteriorating  as  regards  music.  I  believe  the  French  are 
ir  coming  to  the  front  Lately  I  have  heard  Delibes' 
y  clever  music — in  its  own  style — to  the  ballet  Sylvia, 
•ecame  acquainted  with  this  music  in  the  pianoforte 
uigement  some  time  ago,  but  the  splendid  performance 
t  by  the  Vienna  orchestra  quite  fascinated  me,  especially 
first  part  The  Swan  Lake  is  poor  stuff  compared  to 
via.  Nothing  during  the  last  few  years  has  charmed 
so  greatly  as  this  ballet  of  Delibes  and  Cannert^ 


To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Vienna,  November  27M  {December  Q^th\  \^11, 

Kotek  and  my  brother  have  gone  to  the  Philharmonic 
:ert,  at  which  my  favourite  Third  Symphony  of  Schu- 
A  is  being  played.  I  preferred  to  remain  at  home 
e:  I  was  afraid  I  might  meet  some  of  the  local 
icians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  If  only  I  came 
iss  one,  by  to-morrow  I  should  have  to  call  on  at  least 
musical  *  lions/  make  their  acquaintance,  and  express 
gratitude  for  their  favours.  (Last  year,  without  any 
ative  on  my  part,  my  overture  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
brmed  here  and  unanimously  hissed.)  No  doubt  I 
lid  do  much  towards  making  my  works  known  abroad 
went  the  round  of  the  influential  people,  paying  visits 

compliments.  But,  Lord,  how  1  hate  that  kind  of 
g  I  If  you  could  only  hear  the  offensively  patronising 
:  in  which  they  speak  of  Russian  music!  One  reads 
heir  faces :  '  Although  you  are  a  Russian,  my  con- 
ension  is  such  that  I  honour  you  with  my  attention." 

be  with  them !  Last  year  I  met  Liszt.  He  was 
mingly  polite,  but  all  the  while  there  was  a  smile  on 
ips  which  expressed  the  above  words  pretty  plainly. 
iie  present  moment,  as  you  will  understand,  I  am 
than  ever  in  the  mood  to  be  civil  to  these  gentle- 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

''  Vienna,  JVouemder  29M  {December  xoM),  1877.  \ 

"  My  brother  only  left  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.    I  wflli 
go  into  my  feelings ;  you  know  what  they  are.     My  J 
arrived  yesterday  at  five  o'clock.     I  was  quite  wron[i 
supposing  he  would  encounter  any  serious  difficulties  ( 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  language ;  and  eqa ' 
wrong  as  to  his  first  impressions  of  foreign  lands.    He^ 
like  all  Russian  peasants,  as  plucky  as  he  is  quick-i  ' 
and  knows  how  to  get  out  of  the  most  difficult  situatia 
consequently  he  crossed  the  frontier  as  easily  as  though | 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  journey  frequ 
As  to  his  impressions,  he  thinks  the  houses  in  Vienna  1 
inferior  to  those  in  Moscow,  and  Moscow  altogether  'd 
comparably  more  beautiful.     The  news  of  the  capture  ( 
Plevna  has  made  the  separation  from  my  brother 
bearable.     When    the    waiter   brought    my   early 
yesterday,  with  the  announcement,  'Plevna  has  fallen/] 
nearly  embraced  him  !    It  seems  from  the  papers  as  tho 
Austria  was  not  best  pleased,  and  was  rather  aggrieved^ 
the  capitulation  of  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army."^ 

To  .V.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Venice,  December  ^rd  (15/^),  187 j. 

"...  There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  with  which 
cannot  agree  in  the  least — your  view  of  music.  I  partid 
larly  dislike  the  way  in  which  you  compare  music  withi 
form  of  intoxication.  I  think  this  is  quite  wrong.  A  ml 
has  recourse  to  wine  in  order  to  stupefy  himself  and  piil 
duce  an  illusion  of  well-being  and  happiness.  But  tUj 
dream  costs  him  very  dear!  The  reaction  is  general^ 
terrible.  But  in  any  case  wine  can  only  bring  I 
momentary  oblivion  of  all  our  troubles — no  more.  Ha 
music  a  similar  effect?  Music  is  no  illusion,  but  ratherl 
revelation.  Its  triumphant  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  i 
reveals  to  us  beauties  we  find  in  no  other  sphere ;  and  tk 
apprehension  of  them  is  not  transitor}',  but  a  perpetM 
reconcilement  to  life.  ^lusic  enlif^htens  and  delights  us.  I 
is  extremely  difficult  to  analyse  and  define  the  process  c 
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sicsd  enjoyment,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  in- 
ication.  It  is  certainly  not  a  physiological  phenomenon, 
course  the  nerves — therefore  to  some  extent  our  physical 
ans — ^take  part  in  our  musical  impressions  and,  in  this 
se,  music  gives  physical  delight :  but  you  must  own  it  is 
eedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between 
physical  and  psychical  functions ;  for  instance,  thought 
I  physiological  process  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
ctions  of  the  brain.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
1  is  only  a  matter  of  words.  If  we  both  look  upon  the 
^yment  of  music  from  opposite  points  of  view,  at  least 
thing  is  certain :  our  love  of  it  is  equally  strong,  and 
t  is  sufficient  for  me.  I  am  glad  you  apply  the  word 
fWr  to  the  art  to  which  I  have  dedicated  my  life. 
In  your  philosophy  I  altogether  approve  your  views  of 
d  and  evil.  These  views  are  perhaps  rather  fatalistic, 
full  of  Christian  charity  towards  your  weak  and  sinful 
>w-creatures.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
lish  to  expect  wisdom  and  virtue  from  a  person  not 
lowed  with  these  qualities.  Here  again  I  hit  upon  the 
ious  difference  between  your  personality  and  mine ;  I 
re  always  compelled  myself  to  regard  the  evil  in  man's 
tare  as  the  inevitable  negation  of  good.  Taking  this 
bt  of  view  (which  originates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with 
inoza),  I  ought  never  to  feel  anger  or  hatred.  Actually, 
vever,  no  moment  passes  in  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
c  my  temper,  to  hate  and  despise  my  fellow-creatures, 
*  as  though  I  was  not  aware  that  each  person  acts 
x>rding  to  the  decree  of  fate.  I  know  that  you  are  a 
anger  to  the  least  feeling  of  spite  or  contempt.  You 
ide  the  blows  aimed  at  you  by  others,  and  never 
aliate.  In  short,  you  carry  your  philosophy  into  your 
rkad«iy  life.  I  am  different ;  I  think  one  thing  and  do 
>ther. 

'I  will  just  give  you  an  instance.  I  have  a  friend 
led  Kondratiev ;  he  is  a  very  nice,  pleasant  fellow, 
h  only  one  fault — egotism.  But  he  can  cloak  this 
ing  under  such  charming,  gentlemanly  disguises  that 
is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him  for  long.  In 
itember,  when  I  was  passing  through  the  climax  of  my 
ering  in  Moscow,  and  was  looking  about  in  a  paroxysm 
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of  depression  for  someone  to  come  to  my  aid,  Kon 
— who  was  then  living  on  his  property  in  the  Gove 
of  Kharkov — chanced  to  write  to  me  one  of  hi; 
kindly  letters,  assuring  me  of  his  friendship.  I  ( 
want  to  reveal  my  state  to  my  brothers  at  that  time, 
of  making  them  unhappy.  My  cup  of  misery  wa 
flowing.  I  wrote  to  Kondratiev,  telling  him  of  my 
and  hopeless  condition.  The  meaning  of  my  letl 
pressed  between  the  lines,  was :  '  I  am  going  und 
me !  Rescue  me,  but  be  quick  about  it ! '  I  felt  si 
he,  a  well-to-do  and  independent  man,  who  was- 
himself  declared — ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
ship's  sake,  would  immediately  come  to  my  ass 
Afterwards  you  know  what  happened.  Not  until  1 
Clarens  did  I  receive  the  answer  to  my  letter,  wh 
reached  Moscow  a  week  after  my  flight  from  ther 
this  reply  Kondratiev  said  he  was  sorry  for  my  plij 
concluded  with  the  following  words : '  Pray,  deai 
pray.  God  will  show  you  how  to  overcome  your  5 
dition.*  A  cheap  and  simple  way  of  getting  out 
difficulty !  To-night  I  have  been  reading  the  third 
of  Thackeray's  splendid  novel  Pendennis.  *  The  N 
a  living  type,  who  frequently  reminds  me  of  Koi 
One  episode  recalled  my  friend  so  vividly  that  I 
out  of  bed,  then  and  there,  and  wrote  him  in  t 
mockery  which  disclosed  all  my  temper.  When  I  k 
letter  I  felt  ashamed.  I  wrote  to  him  again,  an 
pardon  for  my  unreasonable  anger.  See  what 
influence  you  have  on  me,  dear  friend!  You 
Providence  and  my  comforter ! " 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"Venice,  December  ^th  (21s/) 

"  I  am  working  diligently  at  the  orchestratioi 
Symphony,  and  am  quite  absorbed  in  the  task. 

"  None  of  my  earlier  works  for  orchestra  have  g 
such  trouble  as  this ;  but  on  none  have  I  expenc 
love  and   devotion.     I    experienced   a   pleasant 
when  I  began  to  work  at  it  again.     At  first  I  \ 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  bring  the  unfinished  Symj 
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,  no  matter  what  it  cost  me.  Gradually,  however,  I 
)re  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the  work,  and  now 
lardly  tear  myself  away  from  it. 
ar  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  I  may  be  making  a 
e,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
Te  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.     How 

am  that  it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will 
low  much  I  thought  of  you  with  every  bar.  Would 
have  been  finished  but  for  you  ?  When  I  was  still 
icow  and  believed  my  end  to  be  imminent,  I  made 
owing  note  upon  the  first  sketch,  which  I  had  quite 
en  until  I  came  upon  it  just  now :  *  In  case  of  my 
[  desire  this  book  to  be  given  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.' 
sd  you  to  keep  the  manuscript  of  my  last  composi- 
Now  I  am  not  only  well,  but  have  to  thank  you  for 

me  in  such  a  position  that  I  can  devote  myself 
r  to  my  work,  and  I  believe  a  composition  is  taking 
ider  my  pen  which  will  not  be  destined  to  oblivion.- 
be  wrong,  however;  all  artists  are  alike  in  their 
asm  for  their  latest  work.  In  any  case,  I  am  in 
eart  now,  thanks  to  the  interest  of  the  Symphony, 
*ven  indifferent  to  the  various  petty  annoyances 
1  upon  me  by  the  hotel-keeper.  It  is  a  wretched 
but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  until  the  question  of  my 
's  coming  is  decided." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Venice,  December  12th  (24M),  1877. 

day  I  have  received  the  pleasant  news  that  Modeste 
s  nice  pupil  are  coming  to  join  me.  The  boy's 
[Konradi)  has  only  consented  to  this  arrangement 
idition   that   I  will   go   to  some   place  where  the 

is  suitable  for  his  son.  He  suggests  San  Remo, 
here  are  plenty  of  comfortable  hotels  and  pensions. 
have  had  a  letter  from  my  brother  Anatol,  which 
y  comforting.  They  are  just  as  fond  of  me  as  ever 
lenka;    I  am  quite  at  rest  on  this  score.     I  had 

that  they  only  pitied  me,  and  this  hurt  me  very 

Lately   I    have  begun   to   receive  letters  from 

.  .  but  my  brother  has  reassured  me  that  all  the 
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folk  at  Kamenka — a  group  of  beings  who  art  very, 
dear  to  me — have  forgiven  me,  and  understand  I  i 
blindly,  and  that  my  fault  was  involuntary.** 


J 


To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

*'  Milan,  Dtcember  \(ith  (28M),  iStjl 
"  I  only  arrived  here  at  four  o'clock,  and  after  a  s 
walk  in  the  charming  town  went  to  the  theatre  in 
evening.   Unfortunately,  not  to  La  Scala,  which  was  doi 
to-night,  but  to  Dal  Verme,  where  four  ytaxs  ago  A  L 
for  tlie  Tsar  was  produced.     This  evening  Ruy  BIm^ 
Marcetti,  was  given.     This  opera  has  made  a  stir  in  It 
for  some  years,  so  I  hoped  to  hear  something  intereslil 
It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  dull,  commonplace  imitati 
of  Verdi,  but  lacking  the  strength  and  sincere  war 
which  characterise  the  coarse,  but  powerful,  works  of 
'composer.     The  performance  was  worse  than  mediiM 
Sometimes  it  awoke  sad  thoughts  in  my  mind.    A  701 
queen  comes  upon  the  stage,  with  whom  everyone  is 
love.    The  singer  who  took  this  part  seemed  very 
scientious  and  did  her  utmost     How  far  she  was, 
ever,  from  resembling  a  beautiful,  queenly  woman 
has  the  gift  of  charming  every  man  she  sets  eyes  u^ 
And  the  hero,  Ruy  Bias !     He  did  not  sing  so  badly,  fai 
instead  of  a  handsome  young  hero,  one  saw — a  lackq 
Not  the  smallest  illusion !     Then  I  thought  of  my  <ni 
opera.     Where  shall  I  find  a  Tatiana  such  as  PoushU 
dreamed  of,  and  such  as  I  have  striven  to  realise  in  music 
Where  is  the  artist  who  can  approach  the  ideal  Oni^ 
that  cold-hearted  dandy,  impregnated  to  the  marrow  \ 
his  bones  with  the  fashionable   notion   of  'good  tone' 
Where  is  there  a  Lensky,  that  youth  of  eighteen,  wil 
the  flowing  locks  and  the  gushing  and  would-be-origin 
manners  of  a  poetaster  a  la  Schiller?     How  common{dai 
Poushkin's  charming  characters  will  appear  on  the  st^ 
with  all  its  routine,  its  drivelling  traditions,  its  veterans* 
male  and  female — who  undertake  without  a  blush  to  pb 
the  parts  of  girl-heroines  and  beardless  youths !     Mori 
it  is  much  pleasanter  to  write  purely  instrumental  mos 
which  involves  fewer  disappointments.     What   a^[ony 
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re  had  to  go  through  during  the  performance  of  my 
»as,  more  especially  Vakoula!  What  I  pictured  to 
self  had  so  little  resemblance  to  what  I  actually  saw 
the  st^e  of  the  Maryinsky  Theatre !  What  an  Oxane, 
at  a  Vakoula !    You  saw  diem  ? 

After  the  opera  to-night  there  was  a  very  frivolous 
let  with  transformation  scenes,  a  harlequin,  and  all 
nner  of  astonishing  things ;  but  the  music  was  dread- 
y  commonplace.     At  the  same  time  it  amused  while 

opera  performance  irritated  me.  Yet  Rny  Bias  is  an 
aellent  operatic  subject 

From  Venice  I  carried  away  a  charming  little  song. 
lad  two  pleasant  musical  experiences  while  in  Italy, 
e  first  was  in  Florence.  I  cannot  remember  whether 
old  you  about  it  before.  One  evening  Anatol  and  I 
Idenly  heard  someone  singing  in  the  street,  and  saw  a 
pwd  in  which  we  joined.  The  singer  was  a  boy  about 
lor  eleven,  who  accompanied  himself  on  a  guitar.  He 
Bg  in  a  wonderfully  rich,  full  voice,  with  such  warmth 
d  finish  as  one  rarely  hears,  even  among  accomplished 
tttts.  The  intensely  tragic  words  of  the  song  had  a 
yuige  charm  coming  from  these  childish  lips.  The 
iger,  like  all  Italians,  showed  an  extraordinary  feeling 
ir  rhythm.  This  characteristic  of  the  Italians  interests 
every  much,  because  it  is  directly  contrary  to  our  folk- 
ogs  as  sung  by  the  people." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meck\ 
"San  Remo,  Decetnhtr  20M,  1877  {January  ist^  1878). 

■I  have  found  an  abode  in  the  Pension  "Joli";  four 
orly  furnished  rooms  which  form  a  little  separate  flat 
a  comparatively  low  rent. 

"  The  situation  of  San  Remo  is  truly  enchanting.  The 
tie  town  lies  on  a  hill,  and  is  closely  packed  together, 
le  lower  town  consists  almost  exclusively  of  hotels, 
lich  are  all  overcrowded.  San  Remo  has  become  the 
ihion  since  our  Empress  stayed  here.  To-day,  without 
aggeration,  we  are  having  summer  weather.  The  sun 
s  almost  unbearable,  even  without  an  overcoat  Every- 
ere  one  sees  olive  trees,  palms,  oranges,  lemons,  helio- 
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trope,  jasmine — in  short,  it  is  gloriously  beautiful  A 
yet — shall  I  tell  you  or  not  ?  When  I  walk  l^  the  sa 
am  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  home  and  pour  out  aU  i 
yearning  and  agitations  in  a  letter  to  you,  or  to  T« 
Why  ?  Why  should  a  simple  Russian  landscape,  a  w 
through  our  homely  villages  and  woods,  a  tramp  over 
fields  and  steppes  at  sunset,  inspire  me  with  such 
intense  love  of  nature  that  I  throw  myself  down  on 
earth  and  give  myself  up  to  the  enchantment  with  irt 
all  these  humble  things  can  fill  me?  Why?  1  o 
observe  the  fact  without  attempting  to  explain  it 

"  I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  I  continued  my  wi 
for  had  I  listened  to  my  inner  promptings,  you  would  b 
had  to  endure  another  of  my  jeremiads.  I  know  I  d 
feel  quite  differently  to-morrow,  especially  when  I  be 
the  finale  of  my  Symphony;  but  to-day?  I  am  uneq 
to  describing  exactly  what  I  feel,  or  what  I  want 
return  to  Russia — no.  It  would  be  terrible  to  go  faau 
for  I  know  I  shall  return  a  different  man. 

"  And  here  ? — There  is  no  more  lovely  spot  on  earth  tl 
San  Remo,  and  yet  I  assure  you  that  neither  the  pal 
nor  the  oranges,  nor  the  beautiful  blue  sea,  nor  the  mo 
tains,  make  the  impression  upon  me  which  they  might 
expected  to  do.  Consolation,  peace,  well-being  I  can  o 
draw  from  within.  The  success  of  the  Symphony,  thcc 
sciousness  that  I  am  writing  something  good,  will  recon 
me  to-morrow  to  all  the  friction  and  worry  of  previ 
days.  The  arrival  of  my  brother  will  be  a  great  joy. 
have  a  curious  feeling  towards  nature — at  least  towc 
such  a  luxuriant  nature  as  surrounds  me  here.  It  daz 
me,  gets  on  my  nerves,  makes  me  angry.  I  feel  at  s 
moments  as  though  I  were  going  out  of  my  mind, 
enough  of  all  this  .  .  .  really  I  am  like  the  old  woi 
whose  fate  Poushkin  describes  in  his  fable  of  * 
Fisherman  and  the  little  Fish.'  The  greater  reason  1 1 
to  be  happy,  the  more  discontented  I  become.  Since  1 
Russia  a  few  dear  souls  have  shown  me  such  proof 
affection  as  would  suflfice  to  make  the  happiness  ( 
hundred  men.  I  see  that  as  compared  to  million 
people  who  are  really  unhappy,  I  should  r^ard  mysel 
a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  and  yet  I  am  not  happy, 
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y,  not  happy.  There  are  moments  of  happiness, 
e  is  also  that  preoccupation  with  my  work  which  often 
5SSCS  me  so  entirely  that  I  forget  everything  not 
tly  connected  with  my  art.  But  happiness  does  not 
for  me.  However,  here  is  my  jeremiad  after  all ;  it 
s  to  have  been  inevitable!  And  it  is  ridiculous, 
,es,  being  in  some  sort  indelicate.  But  since  once  for 
>u  are  my  best  friend,  dear  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  must 
t  tell  you  all,  all  that  goes  on  in  my  queer,  morbid 
'  Forgive  me  this.  To-morrow  I  shall  regret  it ;  to- 
t  has  been  a  relief  to  grumble  to  you  a  little.  Do  not 
h  too  much  importance  to  it.  Do  you  know  what  I 
times  feel  on  such  days  as  this?  It  comes  over  me 
snly  that  no  one  really  loves  me,  or  can  love  me, 
ise  I  am  a  pitiable,  contemptible  being.  And  I  have 
trength  to  put  away  such  thoughts  .  .  .  but  there — 
beginning  my  lamentations  over  again. 
quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  spent  a  day  in  Genoa.  In 
ay  it  is  a  fine  place.  Do  you  know  Santa  Maria  di 
rnano,  from  the  tower  of  which  one  gets  such  a 
lerful  view  over  the  whole  town?  Extraordinarily 
resque ! " 

ortly  after  Tchaikovsky  left  Russia  for  this  tour 
id,  he  was  asked  to  represent  his  country  as  musical 
;ate  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  part  was  not  suited 
is  nervous  and  retiring  nature,  but,  as  the  prospect 
.cd  remote,  he  had  not  given  a  definite  refusal,  and  by 
smber  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  the  proposal. 
1,  to  his  extreme  annoyance,  he  received  a  communica- 
from  the  Minister  of  Finance,  nominating  him  to  the 
with  a  fee  of  1,000  francs  per  month.  Tchaikovsky 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  at  this  news,  as 
aay  gather  from  the  letters  he  wrote  at  this  time. 

How  shall  I  escape  from  this  dilemma?"  he  says  to 

ejda   von   Meek.     "  I    cannot    prevent    my  brother's 

ing  here,  because  I  have  no  idea  where  he  is  just 

.  .  .  Neither  is  there  time  for  me  to  take  counsel 
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upon  which  he  has  to  give  a  number  of  lectures  in 
various  military  schools  in  St  Petersburg.  He  hinuc 
once  told  me  he  could  only  compose  by  picking  out  I 
melodies  and  harmonies  as  he  sat  at  the  piano.  When 
hit  upon  some  pretty  idea,  he  worked  it  up  in  every  ' 
and  this  process  was  very  leng^thy,  so  that  his  0[ 
Ratcliff,  for  instance,  took  him  ten  years  to  compfcl 
But,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  talent 
a  kind — and  at  least  taste  and  instinct 

"  Borodin — ^aged  fifty — Professor  of  Chemistry  at  I 
Academy  of  Medicine,  also  possesses  talent,  a  very 
talent,  which  however  has  come  to  nothing  for  the  want 
teaching,  and  because  blind  fate  has  led  him  into 
science  laboratories  instead  of  a  vital  musical  existen 
He  has  not  as  much  taste  as  Cui,  and  his  technique  is 
poor  that  he  cannot  write  a  bar  without  assistance. 

"  With  regard  to  Moussorgsky,  as  you  very  justly 
he  is  'used  up.'     His  gifts  are  perhaps  the  most 
able  of  all,  but  his  nature  is  narrow  and  he  has  no  aspi 
tions  towards  self-perfection.     He  has  been  too  easily 
away  by  the  absurd  theories  of  his  set  and  the  bdwf 
his  own  genius.     Besides  which  his  nature  is  not  of 
finest  quality,  and  he  likes  what  is  coarse,  unpolished, 
ugly.     He  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  distinguished 
elegant  Cui. 

"  Moussorgsky  plays  with  his  lack  of  polish — and  c»f 
seems  proud  of  his  want  of  skill,  writing  just  as  it  com 
to  him,  believing  blindly  in  the  infallibility  of  his  genii 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  very  original  talent  flashes  fetf 
now  and  again. 

"Balakirev  is  the   greatest   personality  of  the  enti 
circle.     But  he  relapsed  into  silence  before  he  had  accd 
plished  much.     He  possesses  a  wonderful   talent  wUi 
various  fatal  hindrances  have  helped  to  extinguish.     AflB 
having    proclaimed    his    agnosticism    rather    widely,  I 
suddenly  became  '  pious.*     Now  he  spends  all  his  time  ■ 
church,  fasts,  kisses  the  relics-^and  does  very  little  da 
In  spite  of  his  great  gifts,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  d 
harm.     For  instance,  he  it   was  who  ruined  Korsakoff 
early  career  by  assuring  him  he  had  no  need  to  studj 
He  is  the  inventor  of  all  the  theories  of  this  remarkabi 
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s  which  unites  so  many  undeveloped,  falsely  developed, 
rematurely  decayed,  talents. 

These  are  my  frank  opinions  upon  these  gentlemen, 
it  a  sad  phenomenon  !  So  many  talents  from  which — 
the  exception  of  Rimsky-Korsakov — we  can  scarcely 
to  hope  for  anything  serious.  But  this  is  always  our 
in  Russia  :  vast  forces  which  are  impeded  by  the  fatal 
ow  of  a  Plevna  from  taking  the  open  field  and  fighting 
ey  should.  But  all  the  same,  these  forces  exist.  Thus 
ssorgsky,  with  all  his  ugliness,  speaks  a  new  idiom. 
tiful  it  may  not  be,  but  it  is  new.  We  may  reason- 
hope  that  Russia  will  one  day  produce  a  whole  school 
rong  men  who  will  open  up  new  paths  in  art.  Our 
iness  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  the  poor,  would-be- 
us  pose  of  a  Brahms.  The  Germans  are  hopelessly 
id  out.  With  us  there  is  always  the  hope  that  the 
1  Plevna  will  fall,  and  our  strength  will  make  itself 

So  far,  however,  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 
French  have  made  great  progress.  True,  Berlioz  has 
just  begun  to  be  appreciated,  ten  years  after  his 
I ;  but  they  have  many  new  talents  and  opponents  of 
ne.  In  France  the  struggle  against  routine  is  a  very 
matter,  for  the  French  are  terribly  conservative  in  art. 
'  were  the  last  nation  to  recognise  Beethoven.  Even 
te  as  the  forties  they  considered  him  a  madman  or 
centric.  The  first  of  French  critics,  Fetis,  bewailed 
fact  that  Beethoven  had  committed  so  many  sins 
St  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  obligingly  corrected  these 
Ices  twenty-five  years  later. 

.mong  modern  French  composers  Bizet  and  Delibes 
ly  favourites.  I  do  not  know  the  overture  Patrie, 
:  which  you  wrote  to  me,  but  I  am  very  familiar  with 
's  opera  Carmen,     The  music  is  not  profound,  but  it 

fascinating  in  its  simplicity,  so  full  of  vitality,  so 
•e,  that   I   know  every  note  of  it  from  beginning  to 

I  have  already  told  you  what  I  think  of  Delibes. 
eir  efforts  towards  progress  the  French  are  not  so 
IS  our  younger  men ;  they  do  not,  like  Borodin  and 
jorgsky,  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility." 
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To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"San  Remo, /anuary  15/ (13M),  187&J 

"  Returning  to  San  Remo,  I  found  a  mass  of  lettetsi 
your  telegram.     This  time  I  actually  heard  from  you  I 
first  intelligence  of  Radetzky's  victory.*     Thank  you  i 
the  good  news  and  all  your  wishes.  Whatever  may  < ' 
the  year  before  me  can  bring  nothing  worse  than  the  1 
At  any  rate  the  present  leaves   nothing   to   be   "   ' 
except  for  my  unhappy  disposition,  which  always 
rates  the  evil  and  does  not  sufficiently  rejoice  in  the  \ 
Among  my  letters  was  one  from  Anatol,  who  writes  a  | 
deal  about  my  wife  and  the  whole  unhappy  affair. 
goes  well,  but  directly  I  begin  to  think  over  the  details  j 
a  past  which  is  still  too  recent,  my  misery  returns.    1 1 
also  received  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  the  Ru 
section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  has  made  me  i 
my  refusal.     My  conscience  still   pricks   me.     Is   it 
foolish  and  egotistical  on  my  part  to  decline  the  office  < 
delegate?     I  write  this  to  you,  because  I  am  now  in 
habit  of  telling  you  exferything,  ..." 

To  N.  G,  Rubinstein,  { 

"San  RY.yAO,  January  ist  {i^th\  1878. 

"...  From  Albrecht's  telegram,  which  I  found  here  i 
my  return  from  Milan,  I  gather  that  you  are  vexed  wi 
me  for  having  declined  to  act  as  delegate.  Dear  fricn 
you  know  me  well ;  could  I  really  have  helped  the  cans 
of  Russian  music  in  Paris?  You  know  how  little  gift 
have  for  organising.  Added  to  which  there  is  my  ml 
anthropical  shyness,  which  is  becoming  a  kind  of  inca 
able  malady.  What  would  have  been  the  result  ?  I  shod 
only  worry  myself  to  death  with  both  the  French  and  d| 
Russian  rabble,  and  nothing  would  be  carried  out  Aj 
regards  myself,  or  any  personal  profit  it  might  bring  me 

»  The  Shipka  Pass. 
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ill   be  sufficient  to  say  that,  without  exaggeration,  I 
Id  rather  be  condemned  to  penal  servitude  than  act  as 
gate  in  Paris.     Were  I  in  a  different  frame  of  mind, 
ight  agree  that  the  visit  could  be  of  use  to  me ;  but 
at  present   I  am  ill,  mentally  and  physically ;  just  now 
uld  not  live  in  any  situation  in  which  I  had  to  be  busy, 
ated,  and  conspicuously  before  the  world.  ...  Now 
i^^ards  the  symphony  (No.  4)  I  despatched  it  to  you 
Q    Milan  on  Thursday.     Possibly  it   may  not   please 
I  at  first  sight,  therefore  I  beg  you  not  to  be  too  hasty 
four  judgment,  but  only  to  write  me  your  opinion  after 
I  have  heard  it  performed.     I  hope  you  will  see  your 
y  to  bringing  it  out  at  one  of  the  later  concerts.     It 
Bs  to  me  to  be  my  best  work.     Of  my  two  recent  pro- 
tions — the  opera  and  the  symphony — I  give  decided 
ference  to  the  latter.  ,  .  .  You  are  the  one  conductor 
ill  the  world  on  whom  I  can  rely.     The  first  movement 
Mains  one  or  two  awkward  and  recurrent  changes  of  time 
vhich  I  call  your  special  attention.     The  third  move- 
nt is  to  be  played  pisjsjcato ;  the  quicker  the  better,  but 
lonot  quite  know  how  fast  it  is  possible  to  p\^y pizzicato'' 

To  S,  L  Taneiev, 

"San  ^RxMOy  January  2nd  {14/ A),  1878. 

"...  Very  probably  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that 
r  opera  is  not  effective  for  the  stage.  I  must  tell  you, 
vever,  I  do  not  care  a  rap  for  such  effectiveness.  It  has 
ig  been  an  established  fact  that  I  have  no  dramatic 
in,  and  now  I  do  not  trouble  about  it.  If  it  is  really 
t  fit  for  the  stage,  then  it  had  better  not  be  performed  ! 
xunposed  this  opera  because  I  was  moved  to  express  in 
isic  all  that  seems  to  cry  out  for  such  expression  in 
^gigM^  Ontegtn.  I  did  my  best,  working  with  indescrib- 
le  pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  thought  very  little  of  the 
atment,  the  effectiveness,  and  all  the  rest.  I  spit  upon 
IbctsM  Besides,  what  are  effects?  For  instance,  if 
da  is  cflfective,  I  can  assure  you  I  would  not  compose 
opera  on  a  similar  subject  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
rid ;  for  I  want  to  handle  human  beings,  not  puppets, 
ould  gladly  compose  an  opera  which  was  completely 
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lacking  in  startling  effects,  but  which  oHSacd 
resembling   my  own,  whose  feelings  and 
shared   and   understood.     The   feelings  of   an  Egjrpf 
Princess,  a  Pharaoh,  or  some  mad  Nubian,  I  cannot  t 
into,  or  comprehend.     Some  instinct,  however,  tdls 
that  these  people  must  have  felt,  acted,  spoken,  and 
pressed  themselves  quite  differently  from  ourselves.  ~ 
fore  my  music,  which — entirely  against  my  will— is  i 
pregnated    with    Schumannism,  Wagnerism,   Chopiiii 
Glinkaism,  Berliozism,  and   all   the  other  '  isms '  of 
time,  would  be  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  characten^ 
At  da  as  the  elegant  speeches  of  Racine's  heroes — coad 
in   the   second   person   plural — are  unsuited   to  the 
Orestes  or  the  real  Andromache.     Such  music  woull 
^falselwod,  and  all  falsehoods  are  abhorrent  to  me. 
I  am  reaping  the  fruits  of  my  insufficient  harvest  of 
learning.     Had  I  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  literati 
of  other  countries,  I  should  no  doubt  have  discover 
subject  which   was  both   suitable  for  the  stage  and 
harmony  with  my  taste.     Unfortunately  I  am  not  abk 
find  such  things  for  myself,  nor  do  I  know  anyone 
could   call    my   attention   to   such  a  subject    as 
CarmcTiy  for  example,  one  of  the  most  perfect  opens 
our  day.    You  will  ask  what  I  actually  require.    I  irilll 
you.     Above  all  I  want  no  kings,  no  tumultuous  popuh 
no  gods,  no  pompous   marches — in  short,  none  of  th 
things  which  are  the  attributes  of  *  grand  opera.*    1 
looking  for  an  intimate  yet  thrilling  drama,  based  19 
such   a   conflict  of   circumstance   as  I   myself  have  c 
perienced  or  witnessed,  which  is  capable  of  touching  \ 
to  the  quick.     I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  fantai^ 
element,  because  it  does  not  restrict  one,  but  rather  oi 
unlimited   freedom.     I   feel   I  am  not  expressing  myi 
very  clearly.     In  a  word,  Aida  is  so  remote,  her  love 
Radames  touches  me  so  little — since  I  cannot  picture  it!| 
my   mind's    eye— that    my    music   would    lack    the  «l 
warmth  which  is  essential  to  good  work.     Not  long  siol 
I  saw  UAfricaine  in  Genoa.     This  unhappy  African,  wll 
she    endures !      Slavery,    imprisonment,    death    under 
poisoned  tree,  in  her  last  moment  the  sight  of  her  riva 
triumph — and   yet   I   never  once   pitied   her !     But  wl 
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rfbcts  there  were :  a  ship,  a  battle,  all  manner  of  dodges ! 
I  When  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is  the  use  of  these  effects? 
With  regard  to  your  remark  that  Tatiana  does  not 

I  fn  love  with  Oniegin  at  first  sight,  allow  me  to  say — 
f  are  mistaken.  She  falls  in  love  at  once.  She  does 
Jeam  to  know  him  first,  and  then  to  care  for  him. 
\  comes  suddenly  to  her.     Even  before  Oniegin  comes 

the  scene  she  is  in  love  with  the  hero  of  her  va^ue 
The  instant  she  sets  eyes  on  Oniegin  she  in- 
him  with  all  the  qualities  of  her  ideal,  and  the  love 
!  has  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  creation  of  her  fancy 
f  now  transferred  to  a  human  being. 
The  opera  Oniegin  will  never  have  a  success;  I  feel 
iy  assured  of  that.  I  shall  never  find  singers  capable, 
partially,  of  fulfilling  my  requirements.  The  routine 
tich  prevails  in  our  theatres,  the  senseless  performances, 
system  of  retaining  invalided  artists  and  giving  no 
ncc  to  younger  ones :  all  this  stands  in  the  way  of  my 
being  put  on  the  stage.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
nfide  it  to  the  theatre  of  the  Conservatoire.  Here,  at 
'  rate,  we  escape  the  commonplace  routine  of  the  opera, 
bd  those  fatal  invalids  of  both  sexes.  Besides  which,  the 
formances  at  the  Conservatoire  are  private,  en  petit 
wit/.     This  is  more  suitable  to  my  modest  work,  which 

II  not  describe  as  an  opera,  if  it  is  published.    I  should 
to  call  it  'lyrical  scenes,'  or  something  of  that  kind. 

lis  opera  has  no  future !    I  was  quite  aware  of  this  when 

•wrote  it;  nevertheless,  I  completed  it  and  shall  give  it  to 

world  if  Jurgenson  is  willing  to  publish  it.     I  shall 

ike  no  effort  to  have  it  performed  at  the  Maryinsky 

stre  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  oppose  the  idea  as  far 

possible.     It  is  the  outcome  of  an  invincible  inward 

apulse*     I   assure  you  one  should  only  compose  opera 

'  such  conditions.     It  is  only  necessary  to  think  of 

effects  to  a  certain  extent.     If  my  enthusiasm  for 

Oniegin  is  evidence  of  my  limitations,  my  stupidity 

ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  the  stage,  I  am  very 

' ;  but  I  can  at  least  affirm  that  the  music  proceeds  in 

most  literal  sense  from  my  inmost  being.     It   is   not 

lufactured  and  forced.     But  enough  of  Oniegin. 

*  Now  a  word  as  to  my  latest  work,  the  Fourth  Sym- 
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phony,  which  must  have  reached  Moscow  by  now.  \ 
will  you  think  of  it  ?  I  value  your  opinion  high^, 
fear  your  criticism.  I  know  you  are  absolutely  sin 
that  is  why  I  think  so  much  of  your  judgment  I  di 
one  dream,  one  intense  desire,  which  I  hardly  dare  dia 
lest  it  should  seem  selfish.  You  must  write  and  play 
play  and  write,  for  your  own  self,  and  you  ought  not  toi 
time  on  arrangements.  There  are  but  two  men  in  Mo 
— nay,  in  the  whole  world — ^to  whom  I  would  entms 
arrangement  of  my  symphony  for  four  hands.  Oi 
these  is  Klindworth,  and  the  other  a  certain  person 
lives  in  the  Oboukhoz*  peremdok.  The  latter  would  I 
the  dearer  to  me,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  asking  too  i 
Do  not  hesitate  to  refuse  my  request.  Yet  if  yw 
able  to  say  '  yes/  I  shall  jump  for  joy,  althougl 
corpulence  would  be  rather  an  impediment  to  sud 
haviour.*' 

To  K.  K.  Albrecht 

"San  Ke,^o,  January  StA  (20/^),  i< 

"  To-day  I  received  your  letter.  Had  it  come  a  fort 
ago  I  should  no  doubt  have  reflected  whether  in  rd 
the  office  of  delegate  I  had  done  something  fooli 
wrong.  Now,  however,  the  matter  is  decided,  an 
mature  consideration  I  am  convinced  I  was  wise  r 
undertake  a  business  so  antipathetic  to  my  tempera 
.  .  .  Let  us  thoroughly  consider  the  question.  In 
way  could  I  have  been  useful  as  a  del^ate :  First,  t 
cause  of  Russian  music,  and  secondly,  to  myself? 

"  I.  As  regards  Russian  music,  .  .  .  What  could  I 
done,  under  the  circumstances,  to  interest  the  Parisis 
our  music  ?  How  could  I  (unless  funds  were  forthco 
arrange  concerts  and  evenings  for  chamber  music  ? 
a  poor  figure  I  should  have  cut  beside  the  other  dele 
who  were  well  supplied  with  money !  But  even  had 
been  forthcoming,  what  could  I  have  done  ?  Can  I 
duct  anything?  I  might  have  beaten  time  to  my 
compositions,  but  I  could  not  fill  up  the  programmes 
my  v/orks.  I  must,  on  the  contrar>',  have  put  them 
in  order  to  bring  forward  the  compositions  of  Gl 
Dargomijsky,  Serov,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Cui,  and  Bor 
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id  for  all  this  I  should  have  had  to  prepare  myself, 
less  I  risked  bringing  disgrace  upon  Russian  music. 
at  I  should  have  disgraced  it  is  certain.  Then  all 
ssia  would  have  blamed  me  afterwards,  and  with  justifi- 
ioii.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  a  man  of  temperament, 
U,  and  talent  for  oi^anisation  could  do  much.  But  you 
Mir  that  apart  from  my  speciality  I  am  a  useless  sort  of 
Dg.  So,  you  see,  I  should  have  been  of  no  sendee  to 
man  music,  even  if  the  Government  had  allowed  me 
Scient  money  to  carry  out  any  plans. 
'  2.  As  concerns  myself,  ...  I  must  say  that  the  idea  of 
king  the  acquaintance  of  the  Parisian  musical  lights 
med  to  me  the  most  terrible  part  of  the  business.  To 
Ice  myself  amiable  and  pay  court  to  all  the  ragtag  and 
itail  is  not  in  my  line.  Pride  shows  itself  in  many 
erent  ways.  In  my  case  it  takes  the  form  of  avoiding 
contact  with  people  who  do  not  know  or  appreciate 
worth.  For  instance,  it  would  be  unbearable  to  have  to 
id  humbly  before  Saint-Saens  and  to  be  honoured  by 
gracious  condescension,  when  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
myself  as  far  above  him  as  the  Alps,  In  Paris  my  self- 
sect  (which  is  very  great  in  spite  of  my  apparent  modesty) 
lid  suffer  hourly  from  having  to  mix  with  all  kinds  of 
dbrities  who  would  look  down  upon  me.  To  bring  my 
ics  to  their  notice,  to  convince  them  that  I  am  of  some 
sequence — this  is  impossible  to  me.  .  .  .  Now  let  us 
re  the  question  of  my  own  reputation  and  speak  of  my 
Ith.  Physically  I  feel  very  well,  at  any  rate  better  than 
Id  be  expected  ;  but  mentally  I  am  still  far  from  sound. 
\  word,  I  am  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  I  can  only  live 
m  atmosphere  of  complete  quiet,  quite  away  from  all 
turmoil  of  great  cities.  In  order  that  you  may  realise 
r  changed  I  am,  let  me  tell  you  that  now  I  spit — yes, 
t  upon  the  thought  of  all  success  or  notoriety  abroad. 
eg  and  pray  one  thing  only :  to  be  let  alone.  I  would 
dly  be  dropped  in  some  remote  desert,  if  I  could  thus 
Md  contact  with  my  fellow-men.  ...  I  cannot  live 
ihout  work,  and  when  I  can  no  longer  compose  I  shall 
cupy  myself  with  other  musical  matters.  But  I  will  not 
It  a  (inger  to  push  my  works  in  the  world,  because  I  do 
fDlcare  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.     Anyone  can  play 
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or  sing  my  works  if  they  please  ;  if  no  one 
all  the  same  to  me,  for,  as  I  tell  you,  I  spit^  spit^  ^t\ 
the  whole  business !  !  !     Once  again,  I  repeat :  were  1 
I  should  live  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  world 
only  occasionally  visit  Moscow,  to  which  I  am  deqpljr 
tached.  ...  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  Karl,  that  you  are 
with  me.     But  listen  :  I  have  learnt  from  bitter  ex[ 
that  we  cannot  do  violence  to  our  nature  without 
punished  for  it     My  whole  self,  every  nerve,  every  fih 
me,  protests  against  undertaking  this  post  of  del^ate, 
I  subscribe  to  this  protest 

"  Karl,  I  recommend  to  you  most  highly  my  latest  i 
I  mean  my  symphony.   Feel  kindly  towards  it,  for  I  ao 
be  at  rest  without  your  praise.    You  do  not  guess  h 
value  your  opinion.     Give  Kashkin  my  best  tluinks  far 
letter  and  show  him  this  one  by  way  of  reply,  as  it 
serve  for  him  too.    Your  warm  words  about  Eugene  ^ 
are  1,000,000,000,000  times  more  to  me  than  thecondeie 
sion  of  any  Frenchmen.     I  embrace  you  both,  and 
Rubinstein.     But  as  to  fame,  I  spit,  spitj  yes,  spit  upon 

To.  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"  San  Remo,  January  14M  (26M),  iSjl 
"  Two  nights  running  we  have  had  a  gale  from  the  ntf 
west.     It   howled  and  whistled  until   I    had  the  shrM 
Last  night   it  rattled  and  shook  my  window  so  tU 
could  not  sleep  and  began  to  think  over  my  life.     I  dol 
know  whence  it  came,  but  suddenly  a  very  pleasant  thd 
passed  through  my  mind.     I  thought  that  I  had  never 
shown  my  gratitude  to  you  in  its  fullest  extent,  my  fc 
and  dearest  friend.    I  saw  clearly  that  all  you  are  Aoivig 
me,  with  such  untiring  goodness  and  sympathy,  is  so  bcyil 
measure  generous  that  I  am  not  really  worthy  of  itj 
recollected  the  crisis  when  I  found  myself  on  the  vergeofi 
abyss,  and  believed  that  all  was  over,  that  nothing  remaifl 
but  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  how,  at  ■ 
same  time,  an  inward  voice  reminded  me  of  you  and  p^ 
dieted  that  you  would  hold  out  your  hand  to  me.  Theini 
voice  proved  true.     You  and  my  brothers  have  gi\'en  i 
back  my  life.     Not  only  am  I  still  living,  but  I  can  work 
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tout  work  life  has  no  meaning  for  me.  I  know  you  do 
want  me  to  be  pouring  out  assurances  of  my  gratitude 
y  moment ;  but  let  me  say  once  for  all  that  I  owe  you 
ything,  everything ;  that  you  have  not  only  given  me 
means  to  come  through  a  very  difficult  crisis  without 
iety,  but  have  brought  the  new  elements  of  light  and 
Iness  into  my  life.  I  am  now  speaking  of  your  friend- 
^  my  dear,  kind  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  and  I  assure  you 
e  I  have  found  in  you  so  eternally  good  a  friend,  I  can 
a*  be  quite  unhappy  again.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
e  when  I  shall  no  longer  require  the  material  assist- 
!  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  with  such  admirable 
acy  of  feeling,  such  fabulous  generosity ;  but  I  shall 
ST  be  able  to  do  without  the  moral  aid  and  comfort  I 
i  derived  from  you.  With  my  undecided  character, 
:h  is  innate  in  me,  and  with  my  faculty  for  getting  out 
eart,  I  am  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  so 
I  a  friend  at  hand,  who  is  always  ready  to  help  me  and 
t  out  the  right  course  of  action.     I  know  you  will  not 

be  the  upholder  of  my  good  and  wise  achievements, 
also  a  judge  of  my  faults ;  a  compassionate  judge, 
!ver,  who  has  my  welfare  at  heart.  All  this  I  said  to 
•If  as  I  lay  awake  last  night,  and  determined  to  write 
you  to-day.  In  doing  so  I  am  merely  satisfying  my 
t  desire  to  open  my  heart  to  you. 
iuch  a  strange  coincidence  happened  this  morning  !  A 
:  from  N.  Rubinstein^  was  put  into  my  hands.  He 
-etumed  from  his  journey,  and  lost  no  time  in  reply- 
o  my  letter,  in  which  I  excused  myself  for  shirking 
luties  of  delegate.     His  letter  breathes  savage  wrath. 

would  not  matter  so  much,  but  that  the  whole  tone  of 
:oinmunication  is  so  dry,  so  lacking  in  cordial  feeling, 
;aggerated  !  He  says  my  illness  is  a  mere  fraud,  that  I 
)nly  putting  it  on,  that  I  prefer  the  dolcc  far  niente 
zX,  of  life,  that  I  am  drifting  away  from  my  work,  and 
he  deeply  regrets  having  shown  me  so  much  sympathy, 
use  it  has  only  encouraged  my  indolence !  !  !  etc.,  etc." 

his  lack  of  sympathy  and  complete  misunderstanding 
is  motives  provoked  a  sharp  reply  on  Tchaikovsky's 
'   Unfortunately  this  letter  has  been  lost. 
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part  But  in  calmer  moments  he  saw  clearly  all  tl 
artistic  benefit  he  had  derived  from  N.  Rubinstein's  frien 
ship,  and  never  ceased  to  feel  gfrateful  for  it. 

To  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 
"San  ViKiiO^  January  14M  (26M),  187& 

".  .  .  .  I  received  your  letter  to-day.  It  would  have  a 
noyed  me  very  much,  had  I  not  told  myself  you  le 
keeping  in  view  my  ultimate  recovery.  To  my 
however,  you  seem  to  see  what  is  good  for  me  pi 
where  I — and  several  others — see  what  is  inimical  to 
health  ;  in  the  very  thing  which  appears  to  me  an  \m 
able  and  aimless  exertion.  .  .  .  All  you  have  written  to 
and  also  your  manner  of  saying  it,  only  proves  haw 
you  know  me,  as  I  have  frequently  observed  on  ft 
occasions.  Possibly  you  may  be  right,  and  I  am  only 
ting  it  on  ;  but  that  is  precisely  the  nature  of  my  " 
.  .  .  From  your  letter  I  can  only  gather  the  impress 
that  in  you  I  possess  a  great  benefactor,  and  that  I " 
proved  an  ungrateful  and  unworthy  recipient  of  your  fava 
It  is  useless  to  try  this  tone !  I  know  how  much  I  am 
debted  to  you  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  your  reproaches 
my  gratitude,  and,  secondly,  it  annoys  me  when  you  po 
as  a  benefactor  in  a  matter  in  which  you  have  proved  yoi 
self  quite  the  reverse. 

".  .  .  But,  enough  of  this.  Let  us  rather  speak  of  thoi 
things  in  which  you  have  really  been  my  benefactor.  M 
possessing  any  gifts  as  a  conductor,  I  should  certainly  hH 
failed  to  make  a  name,  had  not  so  admirable  an  interpret 
of  my  works  been  always  at  hand.  Without  you  I  shd 
have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  maltreatment  Vfl 
are  the  one  man  who  has  rightly  understood  my 
Your  extraordinary  artistic  instinct  enables  you  to  takc^ 
difficult  work — without  any  previous  study — and  cany 
through  with  only  two  rehearsals.  I  must  beg  you 
again  to  bring  this  power  to  bear  upon  my  opera  and 
phony.  As  regards  the  former — much  as  I  desire  it- 
shall  not  be  hurt  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  perform  it ' 
season.  The  symphony,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  gi' 
soon,  for  in  many  ways  it  would  seriously  inconvcnictn:^ 
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;f  the  performance  were  postponed.  ...  I  have  often 
you  that  in  spite  of  my  loathing  for  the  duties  of 
ofessor,  and  the  thought  of  being  tied  for  life  to  the 
servatoire,  custom  has  now  made  it  impossible  for  me 
ve  anywhere  but  in  Moscow  and  in  your  society." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"San  KevlOj  January  15M  (27M),  1878. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  beautiful  excursion  to 
a.  .  .  .  To-day  was  exquisite ;  a  real  spring  day.  We 
d  a  donkey  for  Kolya/  so  that  he  might  take  part  in  the 
ng.  It  was  not  a  very  steep  climb,  and  all  the  way 
olive  trees  shut  out  the  views  of  the  sea  and  town,  but 
he  same  it  was  beautiful.  Once  I  walked  ahead  of  the 
as  and  sat  under  a  tree,  when  suddenly  there  came  over 
that  feeling  of  intense  delight  which  I  so  often  ex- 
enced  during  my  country  rambles  in  Russia,  and  for 
di  I  have  longed  in  vain  since  I  have  been  here.  I  was 
le  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods.  Such  moments 
wonderful,  indescribable,  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
3"  experience.  The  indispensable  condition  is — soli- 
5.  I  always  like  walking  alone  in  the  country.  The 
ipanionship  of  anyone  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother  has 
diarms,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  In  a  word,  I 
happy.  First  of  all  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  write  to 
,  and  on  the  way  home  yet  another  pleasure  awaited 
Do  you  love  flowers?  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
n,  especially  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field  and  forest. 
my  mind  the  queen  of  flowers  is  the  lily-of-the-valley  ; 
ve  it  to  distraction.  Modeste,  who  is  equally  fond  of 
^crs,  IS  all  for  the  violet,  so  that  we  often  fall  out  on  the 
jcct  I  declare  that  violets  smell  of  pomade,  and  he 
irts  that  my  lilies  look  like  nightcaps.  In  any  case  I 
3gnise  in  the  violet  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  lily-of-the- 
ley,  and  am  very  fond  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  violets 
be  bought  in  the  streets  here,  but  as  I  had  failed  to  find 
ingle  flower,  even  after  the  most  diligent  search,  I  began 
regard  this  as  the  special  privilege  of  the  children  of  the 
iL    To-day,  on  my  way  home,  I  had  the  luck  to  come 

^  Nicholas  Konradi,  pupil  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 
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upon  a  place  where  they  grew  in  profusion.    This 
second  subject  of  my  letter.     I  send  you  a  few  sweet 
soms  gathered  by  my  own  hand.   May  they  remind  ] 
the  South,  the  sun,  and  the  sea ! " 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"  San  Remo,  January  2$th  {February  6th\  i\ 

"I  am  feeling  splendidly  well.  My  physical  hez 
first-rate;  my  head  clear  and  strong.  I  observe  t 
with  delight,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
now  completely  recovered.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  f 
people  have  not  been  altogether  wrong  in  reporting  I 
had  gone  out  of  my  mind  ?  When  I  look  back  on  sdl 
and  all  the  follies  I  committed,  I  am  unwillingly  fon 
the  conclusion  that  my  brain  was  temporarily  aflfectec 
has  only  now  returned  to  its  normal  state.  Much  i 
recent  condition  now  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  st 
dream ;  something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  wl: 
man  bearing  my  name,  my  likeness,  and  my  conscioi 
acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  meaningless,  disconn 
paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self,  ii 
possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  E 
thing  I  did  then  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  c< 
between  will  and  intelligence,  which  is  nothing  less 
insanity.  Amid  these  nightmares  which  darken© 
world  during  this  strange  and  terrible — but  fortui 
brief — period,  I  clung  for  salvation  to  the  one  or  two  1 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  who  seemed  sent  to  draw  n 
of  the  abyss.  To  you,  and  to  my  two  dear  brothers 
three  of  you,  I  owe,  not  only  my  life,  but  my  mentc 
physical  recovery." 

To  P,  I.  Jurgenson, 
"San  Remo, /anuary  26M  {February  7M),  i 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  to-day,  dear  Peter  Ivan 
You  are  very  kind.  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
liberality.  All  the  same,  I  will  not  accept  any  mon 
the  opera  unless  it  should  be  performed  in  some  imp 
theatre,  and,  even  then,  nothing  approaching  to  the 
sum  you  propose.     The  fee  for  the  symphony  I  w 
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a  on  to  Taneiev.  For  the  translations  I  cannot  take 
fthing  from  you,  because  I  think  them  very  poor.  As 
ards  a  fee  for  the  violin  and  'cello  pieces,  we  will  speak 
it  later. 

Dearest  friend,  I  am  only  too  thankful  that  you  are 
.  parsimonious  to  me  and  are  so  willing  to  publish  my 
rks.  But  this  is  nothing  new.  I  have  always  apprc- 
ted  your  lai^e-hearted  liberality.     Merci,  vicrci^  mcrci!'' 

To  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
"San  Re^io, /anuary  30///  {February  iiM),  1S78. 
'Dear  Friend, — I   have  read  your  letter  with  great 
Bsure.  ...     If  I  expressed  myself  too  sharply,  please 
jet  it     Now  let  us  drop  the  subject  entirely. 
■  I  think  you  have  acted  wisely  in  postponing  my  opera 
II  next  year.     I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  better  to  have 
tudied  without  undue  haste  and  to  perform  the  work  in 
entirety.     You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  give 

work  to  the  Petersburg  Conservatoire.  So  far,  1  have 
:  been  asked  to  do  so ;  if  I  were  invited,  I  should  refuse. 
ope  this  letter  may  reach  you  about  the  moment  of  the 
t  rehearsal  of  my  (Fourth)  Symphony.  I  am  very 
nous  about  the  Scherzo.  I  think  I  told  you  that  the 
cker  it  can  go,  the  better.  Now  I  begin  to  think  it 
old  not  be  taken  too  fast.  However,  I  entrust  myself 
irely  to  your  intelligence,  and  believe  you  will  find  out 
right  tempo  better  than  I  can. 

I  have  read  your  letter  a  second  time.  You  ask  if 
ire  to  have  your  advice.  Of  course  I  do.  You  know  I 
always  ready  to  accept  the  advice  of  a  judicious  friend 

that  I  have  frequently  sought  yours,  not  only  in 
:ters  concerning  music,  but  in  my  daily  life.  It  was  not 
advice  you  gave  me  in  your  letter  which  hurt  me,  but 
harsh,  dry  tone  (at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me)  of  your 
munication,  the  reproach  to  my  indolence,  and  the  in- 
ation  that  I  only  refused  to  go  to  Paris  because  N.  von 
k  was  allowing  me  enough  to  live  upon  ;  in  short,  you 
cly  misunderstood  the  true  motives  of  my  conduct. 

have  become  terribly  misanthropical,  and  dread  the 
yfat  of  having  to  change  my  present  mode  of  life,  in 
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which  I  hardly  come  in  contact  with  anyone.  At  the  s 
time  I  am  weary  of  it,  and  would  gladly  relinquish  all 
natural  beauties  and  the  climate  of  this  place  to  be  c 
more  in  my  beloved  Moscow." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 
"San  Remo,  February  ist  {i^k\  187 

"  My  dear  Friend, — Yesterday  I  foi^ot  to  thank 
for  the  Schopenhauer.^ 

"  Has  not  the  thought  occurred  to  you  that  now  I 
quite  recovered  I  ought  to  return  to  Russia  to  take  up 
duties  at  the  Conservatoire  and  my  old  ways  of  life?  ' 
thought  constantly  passes  through  my  mind,  and  peil 
it  might  be  good  for  me  in  every  way  if  I  decided  to 
upon  it.  And  yet,  with  all  my  longing  for  Russia, 
my  attachment  to  Moscow,  I  should  find  it  terribly  1 
suddenly  to  give  up  this  life  of  freedom  and  the  conva 
cence  I  am  now  enjoying,  and  return  to  my  teaching 
my  various  complications — in  a  word,  to  my  old  Itfs 
shudder  at  the  very  thought  Give  me  your  frank  opiii 
Answer  me  this  question,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  facti 
you  are  making  me  an  allowance.  The  fact  that  I  prol 
by  your  wealth  to  travel  abroad  for  my  health's  sake  i 
not  weigh  upon  me  seriously.  I  know  the  sentiment  wl 
prompted  your  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  and  I  I 
long  since  grown  to  regard  the  situation  as  quite  nor 
My  relations  with  you  are  outside  the  scope  of  eveij 
friendship.  From  you  I  can  accept  assistance  without 
sense  of  embarrassment.     This  is  not  the  difficulty. 

"  Since  Rubinstein  told  me  I  was  drifting  into  indol 
and  feigning  ill-health  (that  was  his  expression)  I  have  1 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  it 
actually  my  duty  to  hasten  back  to  Moscow.  Help  n 
decide  this  question,  kind  friend,  without  showing 
excessive  indulgence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  able  to  do  wit 
me  for  six  months,  surely  now — when  there  remain 
three  months  before  the  vacation — I  shall  not  be  gr 
missed  ...  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  arguments :  alth 

1  The  JVcr/das  Will  aftd  Idea. 
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low  be  equal  to  resuming  my  duties,  it  would  be 
d  upon  me  to  be  forced  to  do  so,  because  I  am  most 

to  give  myself  a  longer  convalescence  in  order  to 
1  September  altogether  a  new  man,  having  forgot- 

far  as  foi^etfulness  is  possible — the  unhappy 
if  six  months  ago.  My  request  to  you  involves  a 
contradiction.     I  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  truth  and, 

allowing  yourself  to   be  influenced  by  any  side 

0  exact  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  ;  while  at  the 
ne  you  will  read  between  the  lines :  for  God's  sake 
nsist  on  my  returning  to  Moscow  now,  for  it  will 
e  profoundly  miserable. 

member  writing  to  you  in  a  very  depressed  frame 

from  Florence,  for  I  was  out  of  spirits  at  the  time. 

e  itself  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  my  mood.   Now 

iling  quite  well  again,  I  have  conceived  a  great  wish 

1  there,  chiefly  because  Modeste  has  never  been  in 
id  I  know  how  he  would  enjoy  all  the  art  treasures 
:ity.  He  has  far  greater  feeling  for  the  plastic  arts 
lave,  and  possibly  his  enthusiasm  maybe  communi- 
>  me.  So  I  have  decided  to  await  the  coming  of 
n  Florence  and  then  go  to  Switzerland  vtd  Mont 
Early  in  April  I  shall  return  to  Russia,  probably  to 
ka,  where  I  shall  stay  until  September. 

ill  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you,  most  invaluable 
ds,  that  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  two 
»n  a  large  scale,  in  both  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
ide  a  distinct  advance,  is  a  great  source  of  consola- 
'he  rehearsals  for  the  symphony  will  commence 
Would  you  find  it  possible — if  you  are  quite  well 
— to  attend  one  of  them  ?     One  gains  so  much  by 

a  new  and  lengthy  work  twice.  I  am  so  anxious 
»uld  like  this  symphony !  It  is  impossible  to  get  a 
a  of  it  at  one  hearing.  The  second  time  it  grows 
Much  that  escapes  us  at  first  then  attracts  our 
n  ;  the  details  fall  into  place ;  the  leading  ideas 

their  proper  proportions  as  compared  with  the 
late  matter.  It  would  be  such  an  excellent  thing 
ould  manage  this. 

m  in  a  rose-coloured  mood.  Glad  the  opera  is 
,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free, 
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glad  to  feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetii^[s,  but  happU 
all  to  possess  in  your  friendship,  and  in  my  brothexs^  d 
tion,  such  sure  props  in  life,  and  to  be  conscious  that  1 1 
eventually  perfect  my  art  I  trust  this  feeling  is  no  \ 
deception,  but  a  just  appreciation  of  my  powers.  I  fl 
you  for  all,  for  alL" 


VI 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 
"Florence,  February  g/A  (au/),  18; 

"We  arrived  in  Florence  to-day.  A  charming 
attractive  town.  I  came  here  with  the  pleasantest  fecK 
and  thought  how  different  the  place  appeared  to  me 
months  ago.  What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  mc 
state!  What  a  sad  and  sorry  creature  I  was  thcn- 
now,  how  well  I  am!  What  glad  days  lie  before  mc!  ( 
again  I  am  able  to  delight  in  life,  in  the  full,  luxuriant 
of  Italy. 

"  This  evening  we  wandered  through  the  streets.  I 
beautiful !  A  mild  evening ;  the  life  and  bustle  of 
thoroughfares;  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  s 
windows!  What  fun  it  is  to  mix  with  the  crowd, 
known  and  unrecognised!  Italy  is  beginning  to  cast 
me  her  magic  spell.  I  feel  so  free  here,  so  cheerful,  s 
the  turmoil  and  hum  of  life. 

"But  in  spite  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  in  Italy,  in  spi 
the  good  effect  it  has  upon  me — I  am,  and  shall  cvei 
faithful  to  my  Russia.  Do  you  know,  I  have  never 
come  across  anyone  so  much  in  love  with  Mother  Ri 
— especially  Great  Russia — as  myself?  The  verses 
Lermontov  which  you  sent  me  only  depict  one  side  of 
native  land :  that  indefinable  charm  which  lies  in 
modest,  plain,  poor,  but  wide  and  open  landscape, 
further.  I  am  passionately  devoted  to  the  Russian  pe< 
to  the  language,  to  the  Russian  spirit,  to  the  fine  Rus 
type  of  countenance  and  to  Russian  customs.  Lermo 
says  frankly :  *  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  past '  do 
move   his  soul.     I   love  these   traditions.     I  believe 
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Vpathy  for  the  Orthodox  faith,  the  tenets  of  which  have 
fg  been  undermined  in  me  by  destructive  criticism,  has 
Itonrce  in  my  innate  affection  for  its  national  element. 
iguld  not  say  what  particular  virtue  or  quality  it  is  which 
fears  Russia  and  the  Russians  to  me.  No  doubt  such 
ilities  exist  A  lover,  however,  does  not  love  for  such 
Kms,  but  because  he  cannot  help  himself. 
This  is  why  I  feel  so  angry  with  those  among  us  who 
ready  to  perish  of  hunger  in  a  garret  in  Paris,  and  who 
(n  to  enjoy  running  down  everything  Russian ;  who  can 
nd  their  whole  lives  abroad  without  regret,  on  the 
ands  that  there  are  fewer  comforts  to  be  had  in  Russia. 
Ate  these  people ;  they  trample  in  the  mud  all  that  to 
'  is  inexpressibly  precious  and  sacred. 
'But  to  return  to  Italy.  It  would  be  a  heavy  punish- 
kit  to  be  condemned  to  spend  my  life  in  this  beautiful 
d ;  but  a  temporary  sojourn  here  is  another  matter. 
eiything  in  Italy  exercises  a  charm  for  one  who  is 
TClIing^  for  health  and  relaxation.  .  .  .  This  conviction 
I  so  gained  ground  with  me  that  I  am  beginning  to 
Oder  if,  instead  of  going  to  Switzerland,  it  might  not  be 
tier  to  visit  Naples.  Naples  continually  beckons  and 
lb  to  me !  I  have  not  yet  definitely  decided.  It  will  be 
Kr  to  think  it  over.  Of  course  I  shall  let  you  know  the 
nit  of  my  reflections  in  good  time. 
*I  think  you  must  have  been  amused  by  the  letter  in 
lich  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 
hopenhauer's  philosophy.  It  is  evident  that  you  are 
^roughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  while  I  have  hardly 
t  reached  the  essential  question  :  the  moral  aspect  of 
t  matter.  It  strikes  me  you  make  a  very  just  evaluation 
his  curious  theories.  His  final  deductions  contain  some- 
mg  hurtful  to  human  dignity,  something  dry  and  egotis- 
al,  which  is  not  warmed  by  any  love  towards  mankind. 
owever,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  not  yet  got  to  the  root  of 
e  matter.  In  the  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the  mean- 
J  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  their  interrelationship, 
ere  is  much  truth  and  ingenuity.  Like  yourself,  I  marvel 
Jiw  a  man  who  has  never  attempted  to  carry  out  in  his 
im  life  his  theories  of  austere  asceticism  should  preach  to 
fliers  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  the  joys  of  life^  1" 
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any  case  the  book  interests  me  immensely,  and  I  h 
discuss  it  further  with  you  after  a  more  th<Mt>ugh  st 
its  contents.  Meanwhile,  just  one  observation :  how 
man  who  takes  so  low  a  view  of  human  intelligenc 
accords  it  so  subordinate  a  position,  display  at  the 
time  such  self-assurance,  such  a  haughty  belief  in  1 
fallibility  of  his  own  reason,  heaping  contempt  up 
views  of  others,  and  regarding  himself  as  the  sole ; 
of  truth  ?  What  a  contradiction !  To  declare  at  eac 
that  the  reasoning  faculty  in  man  is  something  fort 
a  function  of  the  brain  (therefore  merely  a  physio! 
function),  and  as  weak  and  imperfect  as  all  human  th 
and  at  the  same  time  to  set  such  value  upon  his  ow 
cess  of  reasoning !  A  philosopher  like  SchopenhaiK 
goes  so  far  as  to  deny  to  mankind  anything  beyc 
instinctive  desire  to  perpetuate  his  species,  ought,  I 
all,  to  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  complete  usck 
of  all  systems  of  philosophy.  A  man  who  is  con 
that  non-existence  is  the  best  thing  of  all  should  end 
to  act  up  to  his  conviction  ;  should  suppress  himself 
hilate  himself,  and  leave  those  in  peace  who  desire  t 
So  far,  I  cannot  quite  make  out  whether  he  really  b 
himself  to  be  doing  mankind  a  great  service  by  his  p 
phy.  What  use  is  it  to  prove  to  us  that  there  can  be  n 
more  lamentable  than  existence?  If  the  blind  inst 
perpetuation  is  so  strong  in  us,  if  no  power  suffi 
weaken  our  love  of  individual  life,  why  should  he 
this  life  with  his  pessimism  ?  What  end  does  this 
It  might  seem  as  though  he  were  advocating  suicid( 
on  the  contrary,  he  forbids  self-destruction.  The 
questions  which  arise  in  my  mind,  and  to  which  per 
may  find  answers  when  I  have  finished  the  book. 

"You  ask  me,  my  friend,  if  I  have  known  love 
than  platonic.  Yes  and  no.  If  the  question  had 
differently  put,  if  you  had  asked  me  whether  I  ha< 
found  complete  happiness  in  love,  I  should  have  repl 
and  ^ain,  no.  Besides,  I  think  the  answer  to  this  qi 
is  to  be  heard  in  my  music.  If,  however,  you  a 
whether  I  have  felt  the  whole  power  and  inexpr 
stress  of  love,  I  must  reply  yes,  yes,  yes ;  for  ofte 
often  have  I  striven  to  render  in  music  all  the  angui 
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e  bliss  of  love.  Whether  I  have  been  successful  I  do  not 
i0ir.  or  rather  I  leave  others  to  judge.  I  do  not  in  the 
prt  agree  with  you  that  music  cannot  interpret  the  univer- 
[.nature  of  love.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  only  music  is 
|nble  of  doing  so.  You  say  words  are  necessary.  O  no ! 
us  is  just  where  words  are  not  needed,  and  where  they 
mc  no  power ;  a  more  eloquent  language  comes  in,  which 
music.  Look  at  the  poetical  forms  to  which  poets  have 
KNirse  in  order  to  sing  of  love ;  they  simply  usurp  the 
heres  which  belong  inseparably  to  music.  Words  clothed 
igx)etical  forms  cease  to  be  mere  words ;  they  become 
Wy  music.  The  best  proof  that  love-poetry  is  really 
HR  music  than  words  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  poetry — 

Eu  read  it  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  of  words 
r  than  of  music — contains  very  little  meaning.  (I  refer 
M  to  the  poet  Fet,  whom  I  greatly  admire.)  And  yet  it 
•  a  meaning,  and  a  very  profound  one,  although  it  is 
Ite  musical  than  literary. 

PI  am  delighted  that  you  value  instrumental  music  so 
||Uy,  Your  observation  that  words  often  spoil  music 
ri  degrade  it  from  its  highest  level  is  perfectly  true.  I 
SM  often  felt  this  very  keenly,  and  perhaps  therein  lies 
b  reason  why  I  am  more  successful  with  instrumental 
in  with  vocal  music." 

On  February  lOth  (22nd),  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Sym- 
lony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the 
aphony  concerts  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society.  It 
1  not  produce,  either  upon  the  public  or  the  Press,  that 
ipression  which  the  composer  had  confidently  awaited, 
ost  of  the  papers  passed  it  over  in  silence,  and  the 
aiainder  only  record  an  indifferent  success,  both  for  the 
M-k  and  its  performance. 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Florence,  February  12th  (24M),  1878. 
'  Early  yesterday  came  your  telegram,  dear  friend.     It 
'C  me  inexpressible  pleasure.     I  was  more  than  anxious 
knovir  how  you  liked  the  Symphony.     Probably  you 
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would  have  given  me  some  friendly  sign  of  your  sym 
even  if  you  had  not  cared  much  about  iL  From  the 
tone  of  your  telegram,  however,  I  see  that  you  are  sa 
on  the  whole,  with  the  work  which  was  written  for  yi 
my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  best  thing 
done  so  far.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  not  one 
friends  in  Moscow  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  g 
any  news  of  the  Symphony,  although  I  .sent  off  th< 
nearly  six  weeks  ago.  At  the  same  time  as  your  tcl 
I  received  one  signed  by  Rubinstein  and  all  the 
But  it  only  stated  the  fact  that  the  work  had  bee 
well  performed.  Not  a  word  as  to  its  merits;  perha] 
is  intended  to  be  understood.  Thank  you  for  you 
of  the  success  of  *  my  favourite  child,'  and  the  cordial 
of  your  telegram.  My  thoughts  were  in  the  concert 
I  calculated  the  moment  when  the  opening  phrase 
be  heard,  and  endeavoured,  by  following  every  de 
realise  the  effect  of  my  music  upon  the  public.  Tl 
movement  (the  most  complicated,  but  also  the  best)  h 
ably  far  too  long,  and  would  not  be  completely  undc 
at  the  first  hearing.  The  other  movements  are  sim] 
"  I  have  not  finished  Schopenhauer  yet,  and  am  sai 
my  opinions  upon  it  for  some  future  letter.  I  hav 
twice  with  my  brother  to  the  Uffizi  and  Palazzc 
Thanks  to  Modeste,  I  took  in  a  good  many  artistic  i 
sions.  He  was  lost  in  ecstasy  before  the  masterpi 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  also  visi 
exhibition  of  modem  pictures,  and  discovered  a  fc 
works.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  spirit  of  realif 
entered  into  modern  Italian  painting.  All  the  f 
I  have  seen  here  by  painters  of  the  present  d 
more  remarkable  for  the  truthful  presentment  of 
than  for  profound  or  poetic  thought  The  figures  a 
lifelike,  even  when  the  conception  is  crude.  For  ir 
a  page  drawing  aside  a  curtain  ;  both  page  and  curt 
so  real  that  one  actually  expects  to  see  some  mo> 
An  old  Pompeiian  woman,  leaning  back  in  an 
chair  and  indulging  in  a  burst  of  Homeric  laughter, 
one  want  to  laugh  too.  All  this  has  no  pretens 
profound  thought,  but  the  drawing  and  colouri 
astonishingly  truthful. 
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■As  regards  music,  Italy  is  in  a  bad  way.  Such  a  town 
■Florence,  for  instance,  has  no  opera  house.  There  are 
SAtres,  but  nothing  is  given  in  them  because  there  is  no 
presario." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Florence,  Febniary  16M  (28M),  1878. 

■.  .  .  Of  all  that  I  have  seen  here  the  chajDel  of  the 
dici  in  San  Lorenzo  has  made  the  most  profound  im- 
Bssion  upon  me.     It  is  grandiose  and  beautiful.     Here, 

the  first  time,  I  realised  the  greatness  of  Michael 
qgelo  in  its  fullest  significance.  I  think  he  has  a  spiritual 
itaity  with  Beethoven.  The  same  breadth  and  power, 
rsame  daring  courage,  which  sometimes  almost  oversteps 
t  limits  of  the  beautiful,  the  same  dark  and  troubled 
lods.  Probably  this  idea  is  not  original.  Tainc  ^ivcs  a 
ly  ingenious  comparison  between  Raphael  and  Mozart, 
ft  whether  anyone  has  ever  drawn  a  parallel  between 
chael  Angelo  and  Beethoven  I  cannot  say. 
"I  have  finished  Schopenhauer.  I  do  not  know  what 
prcssion  this  philosophy  might  have  made  upon  me  had 
some  to  know  it  in  some  other  place,  under  different 
itoundings.  Here  it  seems  to  me  only  a  brilliant  para- 
IL  I  think  Schopenhauer's  inconsequence  lies  in  his 
fanate  conclusions.  When  he  has  proved  that  non- 
(stence  is  better  than  existence,  wc  say  to  ourselves: 
Inted,  but  what  are  we  to  do?  It  is  in  his  reply  to  this 
estion  that  he  shows  his  weakness.  Logically,  his 
dories  lead  direct  to  suicide.  But  Schopenhauer  evi- 
Htly  shrinks  from  this  dangerous  method  of  shifting  the 
nden  of  life,  and  not  daring  to  recommend  self-destruc- 
h  as  a  universal  method  of  carrying  his  philosophy  into 
Ictice,  he  falls  into  a  curious  sophistry  and  endeavours  to 
»ve  that  the  man  who  commits  suicide  merely  lays  stress 
his  love  of  life.     This  is  neither  logical  nor  ingenious. 

rei^ards  'Nirvana,'  this  is  a  species  of  insanity  not 
rth  discussion.  But,  in  any  case,  I  have  read  Schopen- 
ler  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  found  in  him  much 
t  is  extraordinarily  clever.  His  definition  of  love  is 
rinal,   although  a  few  details  are  somewhat  distorted 
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Damocles,  hangs  perpetually  over  our  heads  and  is  ahn 
embittering  the  soul.  This  force  is  inescapable  and  j 
vincible.  There  is  no  other  course  but  to  submit 
inwardly  lament 


imi-i-u}{fir^U'}\iu^_i^i 


"The  sense  of  hopeless  despair  grows  stronger  and 
poignant     Is  it  not  better  to  turn  from  reality  and  ll 
ourselves  in  dreams  ? 


O  joy !    A  sweet  and  tender  dream  enfolds  me.   A 
and  serene  presence  leads  me  on. 


j/'iH^rf  <,\rtrf.^m^ 


How  fair!  How  remotely  now  is  heard  the  first  themei 
the  Allegro!  Deeper  and  deeper  the  soul  is  sunk  in  drcaa 
All  that  was  dark  and  joyless  is  forgotten. 

*'  Here  is  happiness ! 

**  It  is  but  a  dream.  Fate  awakens  us  roughly. 


j*4  r  i-piru-itrdnLrifag 


So  all  life  is  but  a  continual  alternation  between  gri 
truth  and  fleeting  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  i 
haven.  The  waves  drive  us  hither  and  thither,  until  t 
sea  engulfs  us.  This  is,  approximately,  the  programnoe 
the  first  movement. 
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"The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of 
lering.  Now  it  is  the  melancholy  which  steals  over  us 
n  at  evening  we  sit  indoors  alone,  weary  of  work,  while 
;  book  we  have  picked  up  for  relaxation  slips  unheeded 
m  our  fingers.  A  long  procession  of  old  memories  goes 
How  sad  to  think  how  much  is  already /^rj/  and  gone! 
d  yet  these  recollections  of  youth  are  sweet.  We  regret 
r  past,  although  we  have  neither  courage  nor  desire  to 
ft  a  new  life.  We  are  rather  weary  of  existence.  We 
old  fain  rest  awhile  and  look  back,  recalling  many 
Pigs.  There  were  moments  when  young  blood  pulsed 
rm  through  our  veins  and  life  gave  all  we  asked.  There 
ne  also  moments  of  sorrow,  irreparable  loss.  All  this 
;  receded  so  far  into  the  past.  How  sad,  yet  sweet  to 
\  ourselves  therein ! 

'In  the  third  movement  no  definite  feelings  find  expres- 
I.  Here  we  have  only  capricious  arabesques,  intangible 
ns,  which  come  into  a  man's  head  when  he  has  been 
iking  wine  and  his  nerves  are  rather  excited.  His 
3d  is  neither  joyful  nor  sad.  He  thinks  of  nothing  in 
ticular.  His  fancy  is  free  to  follow  its  own  flight,  and 
esigns  the  strangest  patterns.  Suddenly  memory  calls 
the  picture  of  a  tipsy  peasant  and  a  street  song.    From 

•  come  the  sounds  of  a  military  band.  These  are  the 
i  of  confused  images  which  pass  through  our  brains  as 
fall  asleep.  They  have  no  connection  with  actuality, 
are  simply  wild,  strange,  and  bizarre. 

The  fourth  movement  If  you  can  find  no  reasons  for 
piness  in  yourself,  look  at  others.  Go  to  the  people. 
how  they  can  enjoy  life  and  give  themselves  up  entirely 
festivity.  A  rustic  holiday  is  depicted.  Hardly  have 
had  time  to  forget  ourselves  in  the  spectacle  of  other 
pie's  pleasure,  when  indefatigable  Fate  reminds  us  once 
e  of  its  presence.  Others  pay  no  heed  to  us.  They 
lot  spare  us  a  glance,  nor  stop  to  observe  that  we  are 
\y  and  sad.     How  merry,  how  glad  they  all  are !     All 

•  feeh'ngs  are  so  inconsequent,  so  simple.  And  will  you 
say  that  all  the  world  is  immersed  in  sorrow  ?  Hap- 
is  does  exist,  simple  and  unspoilt  Be  glad  in  others' 
less.     This  makes  life  possible. 

can  tell  you  no  more,  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
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Naturally  my  description  is  not  very  clear  or  satisEu 
But  there  lies  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music 
cannot  analyse  it.  '  Where  words  leave  off.  music  be 
as  Heine  has  said. 

"It  is  growing  late.  I  will  not  tell  you  an3rthingi 
Florence  in  this  letter.  Only  one  thing — that  I  shall  a! 
keep  a  happy  memory  of  this  place. 

'*  P.S. — ^Just  as  I  was  putting  my  letter  into  theenv 
I  began  to  read  it  again,  and  to  feel  misgivings  as  1 
confused  and  incomplete  programme  which  I  am  se 
you.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  attempted  t 
my  musical  thoughts  and  forms  into  words  and  phras 
have  not  been  ver>'  successful.  I  was  horribly  out  of  s 
all  the  time  I  was  composing  this  symphony  last  i 
and  this  is  a  true  echo  of  my  feelings  at  the  time, 
only  an  echo.  How  is  it  possible  to  reproduce  it  in 
and  definite  language  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  have  al 
forgotten  a  good  deal.  Only  the  general  impression  < 
passionate  and  sorrowful  experiences  has  remained 
ver}',  ver}'  anxious  to  know  what  my  friends  in  Mosco 
of  my  work. 

"  Last  night  I  went  to  the  People's  Theatre,  and  wa 
much  amused.  Italian  humour  is  coarse,  and  lacks 
and  delicacy,  but  it  carries  everything  before  it." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 
"  Florence,  February  20/A  (March  4M),  i 
"  To-day  is  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  Camix-a 
My  window  is  open.  I  am  drinking  in  with  deligi 
cool  night  air  after  a  hot  spring  day.  How  strange 
odd,  but  yet  how  sweet,  to  think  of  my  dear  and  d 
country!  There  it  is  still  winter !  Probably  you  are s 
near  the  stove  in  your  study.  Fur-clad  figures  go  t 
fro  in  your  house.  The  silence  is  unbroken  by  any 
of  wheels,  since  all  conveyances  are  turned  into  si 
How  far  we  are  apart !  You  amid  winter  snows,  am 
a  land  where  spring  is  green,  and  my  window  stands 
at  II  p.m.!  And  yet  I  look  back  with  affection  t 
seasons.  I  love  our  long,  hard  winters.  How  beaut 
is!    How  magical  is  the  suddenness  of  our  spring,  wl 
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upon  us  with  its  first  message!     I  delight  in  the 
le  of  melting  snow  in  the  streets,  and  the  sense  of 
"ling  life-giving  and  exhilarating  that  pervades  the 
•phere !   With  what  delight  we  welcome  the  first  blade 
1,  the  first  sprouting  seed,  the  arrival  of  the  lark  and 
our  summer  guests !     Here,  spring  comes  by  gradual 
so   that  we  cannot  actually   fix   the  time  of  its 
■kening. 

I  Do  you  remember  I  once  wrote  to  you  from  Florence 

it  a  boy  with  a  lovely  and  touching  voice  ?   A  few  days 

I  met  some  street-singers,  and  inquired  about  him. 

hey  knew  him,  and  promised  to  bring  him  to  me  on  the 

_"  Arno  at  nine  o'clock.     Punctual  to  the  moment  I 

leared  at  the  place  of  meeting.     The  man  who  had 

Bmised  was  there  with  the  boy.     A  curious  crowd  stood 

nd  them.     As  the  numbers  increased,  I  beckoned  him 

s  and  led  the  way  into  a  side  street     1  had  my  doubts 

to  whether  it  was  the  same  boy.    *  As  soon  as  I  begin  to 

[/  he  said,  *you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  the  same. 

^ve  me  a  silver  piece  of  fifty  centimes  first.'   These  words 

lere  spoken  in  a  glorious  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 

imn  his  inmost  soul.     What  I  felt  when  he  began  to  sing 

I  beyond  all  words ! 

"  I  wept,  I  trembled,  I  was  consumed  with  pure  delight. 
le  sang  once  more,  *  Perchfc  tradirmi,  perchc  lasciarmi !  * 
do  not  remember  any  simple  folksong  ever  having  made 
iich  an  impression  upon  me.  This  time  the  lad  sang  me 
charming  new  melody,  which  I  intend  to  make  him  sing 
gain,  so  that  I  may  write  it  down  for  my  own  use  on 
Mne  future  occasion.  I  pitied  this  child.  He  seems  to  be 
sploited  by  his  father  and  other  relatives.  Just  now, 
taring  the  Carnival,  he  is  made  to  sing  from  morning  till 
■ght,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  his  voice  vanishes 
or  good  and  all.  ...  If  he  belonged  to  a  respectable 
unily  he  might  have  some  chance  of  becoming  a  great 
irtist.  One  must  live  for  a  time  with  Italians  in  order  to 
nderstand  their  supremacy  in  vocal  art.  Even  as  I  write, 
[  can  hear  in  the  distance  a  wonderful  tenor  singing  some 
nog  with  all  his  might.  But  even  when  the  quality  of 
tbe  voice  is  not  beautiful,  every  Italian  can  boast  that  he  is 
a  singer  by  nature.     They  all  have  a  true  /rnissiou  (pro- 
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duction),  and  sing  from  their  chests,  not  from  their  throats 
and  noses  as  we  do." 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Clarens,  March  $rd  (isM),  1878. 

"  I  have  been  very  much  occupied  with  music  the  lasfc^ 
few  days,  as  the  weather  has  made  going  out  impossible 
To-day  I  played  nearly  all  day  with  Kotelc  Do  yoa 
know  the  Symphonic  Espagnole,  by  the  French  compose!^ 
Lalo  ?  The  piece  has  been  recently  brought  out  by  that, 
very  modern  violinist,  Sarasate.  It  is  for  solo  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  consists  of  five  independent  movements,  basel< 
upon  Spanish  folksongs.  The  work  has  given  me  great 
enjoyment.  It  is  so  fresh  and  light,  and  contains  piquant 
rhythms  and  melodies  which  are  beautifully  harmonised^ 
It  resembles  many  other  works  of  the  modern  Freock 
school  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Like  Leo  D^libei 
and  Bizet,  Lalo  is  careful  to  avoid  all  that  is  routiniaF^ 
seeks  new  forms  without  trying  to  be  profound,  and  k 
more  concerned  with  musical  beauty  than  with  traditioHi 
as  are  the  Germans.  The  young  generation  of  Frendi 
composers  is  really  very  promising." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Clarens,  March  ^th  (17M),  1878. 

"  It  is  delightful  to  talk  to  you  about  my  own  methods 
of  composition.     So  far  I  have  never  had  any  opportunity 
of  confiding   to   anyone  these  hidden  utterances  of  myj 
inner  life ;   partly  because  very  few  would  be  interested,- 
and  partly  because,  of  these  few,  scarcely  one  would  know- 
how  to  respond  to  me  properly.     To  you,  and  you  alone^ 
I   gladly  describe  all  the  details  of  the  creative  process,  i 
because  in  you  I  have  found  one  who  has  a  fine  feeling  - 
and  can  understand  my  music. 

"Do  not  believe  those  who  try  to  persuade  you  that  j 
composition  is  only  a  cold  exercise  of  the  intellect  The  i 
only  music  capable  of  moving  and  touching  us  is  that  i 
which  flows  from  the  depths  of  a  composer's  soul  when  he  i 
is  stirred  by  inspiration.    There  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  i 
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;t  musical  geniuses  have  sometimes  worked  without 
tion.  This  guest  does  not  always  respond  to  the 
vitation.  We  must  always  work,  and  a  self-respect- 
ist  must  not  fold  his  hands  on  the  pretext  that  he 

in  the  mood.  If  we  wait  for  the  mood,  without 
x>uring  to  meet  it  half-way,  we  easily  become 
it  and  apathetic  We  must  be  patient,  and  believe 
ispiration  will  come  to  those  who  can  master  their 
Ination,  A  few  days  ago  I  told  you  I  was  working 
lay  without  any  real  inspiration.     Had  I  given  way 

disinclination,  undoubtedly  I  should  have  drifted 
long  period  of  idleness.  But  my  patience  and  faith 
t  fail  me,  and  to-day  I  felt  that  inexplicable  glow 
piration  of  which  I  told  you ;  thanks  to  which 
r  beforehand  that  whatever  I  write  to-day  will  have 
to  make  an  impression,  and  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
nrho  hear  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  in- 
j  in  self-laudation,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  very  seldom 
from   this   disinclination   to   work.     I   believe   the 

for  this  is  that  I  am  naturally  patient.  I  have 
to  master  myself,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  not  followed 

steps  of  some  of  my  Russian  colleagues,  who 
10  self-confidence  and  are  so  impatient  that  at  the 
lifficulty  they  are  ready  to  throw  up  the  sponge. 
s  why,  in  spite  of  great  gifts,  they  accomplish  so 
ind  that  in  an  amateur  way. 

ask  me  how  I  manage  my  instrumentation.  I  never 
se  in  the  abstract ;  that  is  to  say,  the  musical  thought 
ippears  otherwise  than  in  a  suitable  external  form. 

way  I  invent  the  musical  idea  and  the  instrumenta- 
nultaneously.  Thus  I  thought  out  the  scherzo  of 
nphony — at  the  moment  of  its  composition — exactly 

heard  it  It  is  inconceivable  except  as  pizzicato, 
t  played  with  the  bow,  it  would  lose  all  its  charm 

a  mere  body  without  a  soul. 

egards  the  Russian  element  in  my  works,  I  may 
I  that  not  infrequently  I  begin  a  composition  with 
ention  of  introducing  some  folk-melody  into  it. 
mes  it  comes  of  its  own  accord,  unintentionally  (as 
finale  of  our  symphony).     As  to  this  national  ele- 

vay  work,  its  affinity  with  the  folksongs  in  some  of 
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yesterday,  and  all  day  to-day  I  can  think  of  nothin] 
I  recall  the  arrogance  with  which  he  behaved  to  m 
how  I  longed  for  his  recognition.  Now  I  know  tin 
very  clever  and  highly  cultured  man  possessed  one 
ness:  he  could  not  appreciate  anyone  but  himself 
disparaged  the  success  of  others  ;  detested  those  wh 
become  famous  in  his  own  art,  and  frequently  gave  d 
impulses  of  small-minded  egotism.  (Dn  the  other 
one  forgave  him  all,  on  account  of  what  he  suffered 
success  raised  him  from  poverty,  and  because  he  bo 
troubles  in  a  strong,  manly  spirit  for  love  of  his  art 
ing  regard  to  his  birth,  education,  and  connectioi 
might  have  had  a  brilliant  career,  but  his  love  for 
won  the  day.  How  painful  it  was  to  me  to  learn  frc 
letters  that  he  met  with  neither  support  nor  encourage 
at  home  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  derision,  mistnis 
hostility ! 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,  my  dear,  fc 
collection  of  poems  you  have  sent  me.  I  am  partic 
delighted  with  those  of  A.  Tolstoi,  of  whom  I  am 
fond,  and — apart  from  my  intention  to  use  some  < 
words  for  songs — it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  read 
of  his  longer  poems  again.  I  am  specially  interest 
his  Don  Juan^  which  I  read  long  ago." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Clarens,  March  14M  (26M),  i 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  newspapers,  an 
thoroughly  depressed.  Undoubtedly  a  war  is  imm 
It  is  terrible.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  I  am  no  1 
absorbed  in  my  personal  troubles,  I  feel  far  more  keer 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  our  Fatherland,  although  I 
no  doubt  that  in  the  end  Russia — indeed,  the  ' 
Slavonic  world — will  triumph,  if  only  because  we 
truth  and  honour  on  our  side.  I  am  glad  I  shall 
Russia  during  the  war.  How  many  unpleasant  moi 
have  I  endured  abroad,  seeing  the  satisfaction  {Sck 
freude)  which  greeted  the  news  of  every  small  misfc 
that  befell  us,  and  the  ill-feeling  which  was  pro^ 
by  any  victory  on  our  part!     Let  us  hope  our  c 
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less  may  pass  from  us.  There  are  good  men  to  be 
among  us  in  every  walk  of  life — with  one  excep- 
I  am  now  speaking  of  my  own  special  line. 
aer  the  (Moscow)  Conservatoire  was  somewhat  too 
[y  planted  upon  Muscovite  soil  by  the  despotic  hand 
Rubinstein,  or  whether  the  Russian  intellect  is  not 
to  grasp  the  theory  of  music,  it  is  certain  that  there 
hing  more  difficult  than  to  find  a  good  teacher  of 
my.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  because — in 
)f  the  low  valuation  I  set  upon  my  teaching  capacities, 
te,  too,  of  my  loathing  for  a  professor's  work — I  am 
ensable  to  the  Conservatoire.  If  I  resigned  my 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  anyone  to  take 
ace.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty 
nain  there  until  I  feel  sure  the  institution  would  not 
from  my  departure.  I  am  telling  you  all  this,  my 
because  I  have  been  constantly  wondering  of  late 
.er  it  might  not  be  possible  to  slip  this  heavy  load 
my  shoulders. 

ow  unpleasant  teaching  will  be  after  these  months  of 
im  !  I  can  give  you  no  adequate  idea  how  derogatory 
ind  of  work  can  be  to  a  man  who  has  not  the  smallest 
on  for  it.  Among  the  male  students  I  have  to  deal 
a  considerable  number  of  raw  youths  who  intend, 
^er,  to  make  music  their  profession  :  violinists,  horn- 
rs,  teachers,  and  so  on.  Although  it  is  ver>''  hard  to 
to  explain  to  such  lads,  for  twelve  consecutive  years, 
L  triad  consists  of  a  third  and  fifth,  1  feel  at  least  that 
instilling  into  them  some  indispensable  knowledge, 
at  any  rate,  I  am  of  some  use.  But  the  ladies' 
s !  O  Lord  !  Out  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  girls  who 
i  my  harmony  lessons  there  are,  at  the  utmost,  five 
vill  really  turn  out  musicians.  All  the  rest  come  to 
!onservatoire  simply  for  occupation,  or  from  motives 
I  have  nothing  to  do  witli  music.  It  cannot  be  said 
iiese  young  ladies  are  less  intelligent,  or  industrious, 
the  men.  Rather  the  reverse ;  the  women  are  more 
ientious  and  make  greater  efforts.  They  take  in  a  new 
ir  quicker — but  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  Directly 
lie  ceases  to  be  applied  mechanically,  and  it  becomes 
stion  of  initiative,  all  these  young  women,  although 
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inspired  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  come 
lessly  to  grief.     I  often  lose  my  patience  and  my 
forget  all  that  is  going  on,  and  go  into  a  frantic 
much  with  myself  as  with  them.     I  think  a  more 
teacher  might  produce  better  results.    What  makei 
despair  is  the  thought  that  it  is  all  to  no  purpose : 
farce !     Out  of  the  crowd  of  girls  I  have  taught 
Conservatoire  only  a  very  small  number  came 
classes  with  a  serious  aim  in  view.     For  how  few  o 
is  it  worth  while  to  torment  and  exhaust  myself,  1 
myself  to  thread-paper!     For  how  few  is  my 
of  any  real  importance!   There  are  many  other  un{ 
aspects  of  my  work. 

**And  yet  I  am  bound  to  continue  it     I  am  ddi 
what  you  tell  me  about  my  pupils'  sympathy.    I 
feel  they  must  hate  me  for  my  irritability,  which 
overstepped   the  bounds  of  reason;  as  well  as  Ibri 
scolding  and  eternal  discontent.     I  was  very  glad 
convinced  of  the  contrary." 

To  P.  L  Jurgenson, 

"Clarens,  March  \^th  (27/il),  i 

"...  The  violin  concerto  is  rapidly  nearing  com[ 
I  hit  upon  the  idea  quite  accidentally,  began  to  work  1 
was  completely  carried  away,  and  now  the  sketch  is  all  I 
finished      Altogether  a  considerable  number  of  newt 
positions  are  hanging  over  your  head  :  seven  little 
two  songs,  and  a  pianoforte  sonata  which  I  have 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  I  shall  have  to  engage  a 
truck  to  convey  them  all  to  you.    I  can  hear  your  em 
expletive  :  *  The  devil  take  you  ! ' " 


To  iV.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Clarens,  March  16th  (28M),  1878.^ 

"Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  with  the  news 
Rubinstein's  concert.  I  am  so  glad  you  were  pleased  ^ 
my  concerto.  I  was  convinced  from  the  first  that  Nich 
Grigorievich  would  play  it  splendidly.  The  work 
originally  intended  for  him,  and  took  into  conside 
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immense  virtuosity.  It  is  good  to  see  from  your  letter 
attentively  you  follow  every  new  musical  event. 
idly  has  a  new  concerto  by  Max  Bruch  appeared 
r  3^u  know  all  about  it.  I  do  not  know  it  yet ;  nor 
concerto  by  Goldmark  which  you  mention.  I  only 
r  one  of  his  orchestral  works,  the  overture  to  Sakun- 
,  and  a  quartet.  Both  compositions  are  clever  and 
qpathetic  Goldmark  is  one  of  the  few  German  com- 
s  who  possess  some  originality  and  freshness  of 
ition. 

IVhy  do  you  not  care  for  Mozart?  In  this  respect  our 
ions  differ,  dear  friend.  I  not  only  like  Mozart,  I 
ise  him.  To  me  the  most  beautiful  opera  ever  written 
7am  Juan.  You,  who  possess  such  a  fine  musical  taste, 
surely  love  this  pure  and  ideal  artist.  It  is  true 
rt  used  up  his  forces  too  generously,  and  often  wrote 
lout  inspiration,  because  he  was  compelled  by  want. 
|K  read  his  biography  by  Otto  Jahn,  and  you  will  see 
ht  he  could  not  help  it.  Even  Bach  and  Beethoven 
sre  left  a  considerable  number  of  inferior  works  which 
e  not  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as 
eir  masterpieces.  Fate  compelled  them  occasionally 
:  degrade  their  art  to  the  level  of  a  handicraft.  But 
Ink  of  Mozart's  operas,  of  two  or  three  of  his  sym- 
imies,  his  Requiem,  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn, 
Id  the  D  minor  string  quintet.  Do  you  feel  no  charm 
Ithese  works  ?     True,  Mozart  reaches  neither  the  depths 

L heights  of  Beethoven.  And  since  in  life,  too,  he 
ined  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  careless  child,  his 
hsic  has  not  that  subjectively  tragic  quality  which  is  so 
iwerfully  expressed  in  that  of  Beethoven.  But  this  did 
It  prevent  him  from  creating  an  objectively  tragic  type, 
c  most  superb  and  wonderful  human  presentment  ever 
picted  in  music.  I  mean  Donna  Anna,  in  Don  Juan, 
h,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  anyone  else  see  and  feel 
music  what  we  see  and  feel  ourselves !  I  am  quite  in- 
pable  of  describing  to  you  what  I  felt  on  hearing  Don 
OM,  especially  in  the  scene  where  the  noble  figure  of  the 
lutiful,  proud,  revengeful  woman  appears  on  the  stage. 
(thing  in  any  opera  ever  impressed  me  so  profoundly. 
id  afterwards,  when   Donna  Anna  recognises   in   Don 
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Juan  the  man  who  has  wounded  her  pride  and  Idllec 
father,  and  her  wrath  breaks  out  like  a  rushing  tone 
that  wonderful  recitative,  or  in  that  later  aria,  in  i 
every  note  in  the  orchestra  seems  to  speak  of  her  \ 
and  pride  and  actually  to  quiver  with  horror — I  coul 
out  and  weep  under  the  overwhelming  stress  of  the 
tional  impression.  And  her  lament  over  her  b: 
corpse,  the  duet  with  Don  Ottavio,  in  which  she 
vengeance,  her  arioso  in  the  great  sextet  in  the  churd 
— these  are  inimitable,  colossal  operatic  scenes  ! 

"  I  am  so  much  in  love  with  the  music  of  Don /tun 
even  as  I  write  to  you  I  could  shed  tears  of  agitation 
emotion.  In  his  chamber  music,  Mozart  charms  me  t 
purity  and  distinction  of  style  and  his  exquisite  handli 
the  parts.  Here,  too,  are  things  which  can  bring  te 
our  eyes.  I  will  only  mention  the  adagio  of  the  D  i 
string  quintet  No  one  else  has  ever  known  as  wdl 
to  interpret  so  exquisitely  in  music  the  sense  of  rcsi 
and  inconsolable  sorrow.  Every  time  Laub  playa 
adagio  I  had  to  hide  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  coi 
room,  so  that  others  might  not  see  how  deeply  this  i 
affected  me.  .  .  . 

"  I  could  go  on  to  eternity  holding  forth  to  you 
this  sunny  genius,  for  whom  I  cherish  a  cult  Althoi 
am  very  tolerant  to  other  people's  musical  views,  I 
confess,  my  dear,  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  co 
you  to  Mozart.  I  know  that  would  be  difficult  I  hav 
one  or  two  others,  besides  yourself,  who  have  a  fine  ft 
for  music,  yet  nevertheless  failed  to  appreciate  Moza 
should  have  tried  in  vain  to  make  them  discove 
beauties  of  his  music.  Our  musical  sympathies  are 
affected  by  purely  external  circumstances.  The  mu 
Don  Jiian  was  the  first  which  stirred  me  profoundl] 
roused  in  me  a  divine  enthusiasm  which  was  not  wi 
after-results.  Through  its  medium  I  was  transplant 
that  region  of  artistic  beauty  where  only  genius  d 
Previously  I  had  only  known  the  Italian  opera, 
thanks  to  Mozart  that  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  i 
All  these  things  have  probably  played  a  part  ii 
exclusive  love  for  him — and  perhaps  it  is  foolish  ( 
to  expect  those  who  are  dear  to  me  to  feel  towards  ^ 
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do.  But  if  I  could  do  anything  to  change  your 
ton — ^it  would  make  me  very  happy.  If  ever  you  tell 
that  you  have  been  touched  by  the  adagio  of  the 
inor  quintet  I  shall  rejoice." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"Clarexs,  March  19M  (31  J/),  1878. 

.  .  You  need  not  be  troubled  about  my  fame  abroad, 
lean  If  I  am  destined  ever  to  acquire  such  fame,  it 
»>me  of  its  own  accord,  although  in  all  probability  not 
5  I  am  alive  to  see  it  When  you  come  to  think  that 
vg  my  many  trips  abroad  I  have  never  called  on  in- 
itial  people,  or  sent  them   my  compositions,  that  I 

never  pushed  my  reputation  in  other  countries,  we 
:  be  satisfied  with  any  little  success  which  my  works 

win.  Do  you  know,  all  my  pianoforte  compositions 
:eprinted  in  Leipzig,  and  my  songs  also,  with  trans- 
D5  of  the  words  ?  My  principal  works  (with  the  ex- 
on  of  the  operas)  can  be  procured  without  difficulty 
ost  of  the  large  towns  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
I  myself  bought  my  Third  Symphony,  arranged  for 
hands,  and  my  Third  Quartet,  in  Vienna.  I  have  even 
5  across  some  transcriptions  hitherto  unknown  to  me : 
Barcarole  for  piano  (Op.  37^)  arranged  for  violin  and 
0,  the  andante  from  the  First  Quartet  for  flute. 
idus,  in  Paris,  keeps  all  my  works  in  stock.  There  are 
Y  reasons  why  my  symphonic  works  are  so  seldom 
d  of  abroad.  In  the  first  place  I  am  a  Russian,  and  con- 
ently  looked  upon  with  prejudice  by  every  Western 
>pean.  Secondly — also  because  I  am  a  Russian — 
;  is  something  exotic  in  my  music  which  makes  it  in- 
ssible  to  foreigners.  My  overture  to  Romeo  and 
/  has  been  played  in  every  capital,  but  always  with- 
success.     In  Vienna  and  Paris  it  was  hissed.     A  short 

ago  it  met  with  no  better  reception  in  Dresden.  In 
\  other  towns  (London  and  Hamburg)  it  was  more 
nate,  but,  all  the  same,  my  music  has  not  been  included 
•  standard  repertory  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 
ng  musical  circles  abroad  my  name  is  not  unknown. 
w    men  have  been  specially  interested  in   me,  and 
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taken  some  pains  to  include  my  works  in  tfadr  coo 
programmes ;  but  have  generally  met  with  insurmomit 
obstacles.  For  instance,  Hans  Richter,  the  Bayreuth  < 
ductor.  In  spite  of  all  protests,  he  put  my  overture 
the  programme  of  one  of  the  eight  Philharmonic  con 
which  he  conducts  in  Vienna.  Disregarding  its  failun 
wished  this  season  to  do  my  Third  Symphony ;  butafla 
rehearsal  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  pronouncec 
work  'too  Russian/  and  it  was  unanimously  rejected.  T 
is  no  doubt  that  I  could  do  a  great  deal  to  spread  my  « 
abroad  if  I  went  the  round  of  all  the  European  capi 
calling  upon  the  'big  wigs/  and  displaying  my  wan 
them.  But  I  would  rather  abandon  every  joy  in 
Good  Lord!  what  one  must  undei^o,  what  wounds  to < 
self-respect  one  must  be  prepared  to  receive  before  ooe 
catch  the  attention  of  these  gentlemen!  I  will  give  ya 
instance.  Supposing  I  wanted  to  become  known  in  Vie 
Brahms  is  the  musical  lion  of  Vienna.  Consequent! 
should  have  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  Brahnu^ 
celebrity — and  I,  the  unknown  composer.  I  may  tell 
however,  without  false  modesty,  that  I  place  myself  a  | 
deal  higher  than  Brahms.  What  could  I  say  to  himi 
I  were  an  honourable  and  sincere  man  I  should  have  tc 
something  of  this  kind :  *  Herr  Brahms,  I  r^ard  you  a 
uninspired  and  pretentious  composer,  without  any  ere 
genius  whatever.  I  do  not  rate  you  very  highly,  and 
down  upon  you  with  disdain.  But  you  could  be  of  t 
use  to  me,  so  I  have  come  to  call  upon  you.*  But  if  I 
a  dishonest  man,  then  I  should  say  exactly  the  opp( 
I  cannot  adopt  either  course. 

"  I  need  not  go  into  further  details.  You  alone — witl 
exception  of  my  brothers — can  fully  enter  into  my  fed 
My  friends  in  Moscow  cannot  reconcile  themselves  tc 
having  declined  to  act  as  delegate  in  Paris.  They  ca 
believe  that  my  association  with  such  distinguished  n< 
as  Liszt  (who  represents  Hungary)  and  Verdi  would 
do  much  to  promote  my  reputation.  My  dear  friend,  I 
the  reputation  of  being  modest.  But  I  will  confess  tc 
that  my  modesty  is  nothing  less  than  a  secret,  but  imm 
amour  propre.  Among  all  living  musicians  there  is  no 
before  whom  I  would  willingly  lower  my  crest     A 
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Be  time,  Nature,  who  endowed  me  with  such  pride, 
lied  me  the  capacity  for  showing  off  my  wares,  /f  ne 
ffas  nufaire  valoir,  I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  fame 
l-way  on  my  own  initiative,  and  prefer  to  wait  until 
pomes  to  me  unsought.  I  have  long  since  resigned 
^f  to  the  belief  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  general 
JKiiition  of  my  talents. 

FYou  speak  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  How  can  I  compare 
belf  to  him  ?  He  is  at  present  the  greatest  pianist  in 
I  world.  He  combines  the  personalities  of  a  remarkable 
Inoso  and  a  gifted  composer,  so  that  the  latter  is  borne 
It  were  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  former.  In  my  life- 
jjjB  I  shall  never  attain  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  has 
PMnplished.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Rubinstein, 
^me  tell  you  this :  as  my  teacher,  he  knew  my  musical 
Iqperament  better  than  anyone  else,  so  that  he  might 
be  done  much  to  further  my  reputation  abroad.  Un- 
ninately,  this  'great  light'  has  always  treated  me  with  a 
Bness  bordering  on  contempt.  No  one  has  inflicted 
^  cruel  wounds  upon  my  self-esteem  as  Rubinstein. 
Itemally,  he  has  always  been  amiable  and  friendly.  But 
iieath  this  friendly  manner  he  showed  plainly  that  he 
\  not  think  me  worth  a  brass  farthing !  The  one  *  big 
1'  who  has  always  been  most  kindly  disposed  towards 
Tis  Biilow.  Unluckily,  he  has  been  forced  almost  to 
■ndon  his  musical  career  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
pnot  therefore  do  much  more  on  my  behalf.  Thanks  to 
k«  I  am  well  known  in  England  and  America.  I  have  a 
hnber  of  Press  notices  relating  to  myself  which  appeared 
these  countries,  and  were  sent  to  me  by  Biilow. 
"You  need  not  worry  yourself,  my  dear.  If  fame  is 
Mined  for  me,  it  will  come  with  slow  but  sure  steps. 
Btoty  convinces  us  that  the  success  which  is  long  delayed 
often  more  lasting  than  when  it  comes  easily  and  at 
bound.  Many  a  name  which  resounded  through  its  own 
Deration  is  now  engulfed  in  the  ocean  of  oblivion.  An 
list  should  not  be  troubled  by  the  indifference  of  his 
ntemporaries.  He  should  go  on  working  and  say  all 
has  been  predestined  to  say.  He  should  know  that 
iterity  alone  can  deliver  a  true  and  just  verdict.  I  will 
yoM  something  more.    Perhaps  I  accept  my  modest 
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share  with  so  little  complaint  because  my  fiutb  in 
judgment  of  the  future  is  immovable.  I  luive  a  fore 
during  my  lifetime  of  the  fame  which  will  be  metec 
to  me  when  the  history  of  Russian  music  comes  t 
written.  For  the  present  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I 
already  acquired.  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  I 
met  people  on  my  way  through  life  whose  warm  symp 
for  my  music  more  than  compensates  me  for  the  ind 
ence,  misunderstanding,  and  ill-will  of  others." 


VII 

From  S.  L  Tanetev  to  Tchaikovsky. 

''March  i8M  (30/AX  i8 

"...  The  first  movement  of  your  Fourth  Sympho 
disproportionately  long  in  comparison  with  the  other 
seems  to  me  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  three  < 
movements  are  added  fortuitously.  The  fanfare 
trumpets  in  the  introduction,  which  is  repeated  in  < 
places,  the  frequent  change  of  tempo  in  the  tribi 
themes — all  this  makes  me  think  tiiat  a  prc^ranifl 
being  treated  here.     Otherwise  this  movement  please 

But  the  rhythm    f  f  f  appears  too  often  and  beo 
wearisome.  UQ 

''  The  Andante  is  charming  (the  middle  does  not 
ticularly  please  me).  The  Scherzo  is  exqubite,  and 
splendidly.  The  Trio  I  cannot  bear:  it  sounds  like  a  I 
movement. 

"Nicholas  Grigorievich  (Rubinstein)  likes  the  Finale 
but  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him.  The  varia 
on  a  folksong  do  not  strike  me  as  very  importai 
interesting. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  Symphony  has  one  defec 
which  I  shall  never  be  reconciled :  in  every  move 
there  are  phrases  which  sound  like  ballet  music: 
middle  section  of  the  Andante,  the  Trio  of  the  Sd 
and  a  kind  of  march  in  the  Finale.  Hearing  the 
phony,    my    inner    eye    sees    involuntarily    'our  j 
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Mtterina*  which  puts  me  out  of  humour  and  spoils  my 
leasure  in  the  many  beauties  of  the  work. 
"  This  is  my  candid  opinion.  Perhaps  I  have  expressed 
:  somewhat  freely,  but  do  not  be  hurt.  It  is  not  surprising 
IBt  the  Symphony  does  not  entirely  please  me.  Had  you 
M  sent  Eugene  Oniegin  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it 
■ght  have  satisfied  me.  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  have 
JMi  composed  such  an  opera,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
©rid  ?  Oniegin  has  given  me  such  pleasure  that  I  cannot 
od  words  to  express  it.  A  splendid  opera !  And  yet 
3u  say  you  want  to  give  up  composing.  You  have  never 
ane  so  well.  Rejoice  that  you  have  attained  such  per- 
ction,  and  profit  by  it." 

Tchaikovsky  to  Taneiev. 

"Clarens,  March  2'jtk  {April  8///),  1878. 

Dear    Serge, — I    have   read    your   letter  with   the 

itest  pleasure  and  interest.  ,  .  .  You  need  not  be  afraid 

your  criticism  of  my  Fourth  Symphony  is  too  severe. 

have  simply  given  me  your  frank  opinion,  for  which  I 

grateful.     I  want  these  kind  of  opinions,  not  choruses 

ise.     At  the  same  time  many  things  in  your  letter 

iished  me.     I  have  no  idea  what  you  consider  '  ballet 

or  why  you  should  object  to  it.     Do  you  regard 

melody  in  a  lively  dance-rhythm  as  *  ballet  music '  ? 

t  case  how  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the  majority 

thoven's  symphonies,   for   in   them   you   will   find 

melodies  on  every  page  ?    Or  do  you  mean  to  say 

the  Trio  of  my  Scherzo  is  in  the  style  of  Minkus, 

r,  or  Pugni  ?     It  does  not,  to  my  mind,  deserve  such 

I   never  can   understand   why   *  ballet   music' 

be  used  as  a  contemptuous  epiphet.     The  music  of 

let  is  not  invariably  bad,  there  are  good  works  of  this 

Delibes'  Sylvia,  for  instance.     And  when  the  music 

what  diflference  does  it  make  whether  the  Sobiesi- 

aya^  dances  to  it  or  noti*      I  can  only  say  that 

portions  of  my   Symphony  do  not  please  you 

tAey  recall  the  bcUlet^  not  because  they  are  intrin- 

\y  bad.      You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  see  why 

'  Prima  dal/trina  of  Uie  Moscow  Opera. 
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dance  tunes  should  not  be  employed  episodicaUy  iaj 
symphony,  even   with  the  avowed    intention   of 
a  touch  of  coarse,  everyday  humour.    Again  I  appal  | 
Beethoven,  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  similar  (  " 
I  must  add  that  I  have  racked  my  brains  in  vain  to  i 
in  what  part  of  the  Allegro  you  can  possibly  have  i 
covered  'ballet  music/     It  remains  an  enigma.    Witkj 
that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  pr 
I   am  quite  in  agreement.     But  I   do  not  see  why 
should  be  a  mistake.    I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  cont 
I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic  work  to  emanate  from  1 
which   has   nothing   to  express,  and   consists  mc 
harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  i 
lations.   Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music;! 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  wordsd 
would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.    Ou|^] 
this  to  be  the  case  with  a  symphony  which  is  the  i 
lyrical  of  all  musical  forms  ?     Ought  it  not  to  expicsil 
those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found,  whidi  i 
theless  arise  in  the   heart   and   clamour   for  exf 
Besides,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  ic 
the  plan  of  my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that 
would  understand  its  meaning,  or  at  least  its  leadii^  i 
without  any  definite  programme.     Pray  do  not  ima 
want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound  emotions  i 
lofty  ideas.    Throughout  the  work  I  have  made  no  cfTa 
express  any  new  thought.     In  reality  my  work  is  ai 
tion  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony ;  I  have  not  < 
his   musical   contents,  only   borrowed    the   central 
What  kind  of  a  programme  has  this  Fifth  SymphonyJ 
you  think?     Not  only  has  it  a  programme,  but  it  is| 
clear   that  there   cannot    be   the    smallest   difference 
opinion  as  to  what  it  means.     Much  the  same  lies  att 
root  of  my  Symphony,  and  if  you  have  failed  to 
it,  it  simply  proves  that   I  am  no  Beethoven — on 
point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.    Let  me  add  that  i 
not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  y 
I  have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  i 
intimate  spiritual  life.     The  only  exception  occurs  [ 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  first  movement,  in  which  1 
are  some  forced  passages,  some  things  which  are  lab 
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artificial.  I  know  you  will  laugh  as  you  read  these 
i.  You  are  a  sceptic  and  a  mocking-bird.  In  spite  of 
•  great  love  of  music  you  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  a 
can  compose  from  his  inner  impulses.  Wait  awhile, 
too  will  join  the  ranks !  Some  day,  perhaps  very  soon, 
will  compose,  not  because  others  ask  you  to  do  so,  but 
Aise  it  is  your  own  desire.  Only  then  will  the  seed 
:h  can  bring  forth  a  splendid  harvest  fall  upon  the  rich 
of  your  gifted  nature.  I  speak  the  truth,  if  somewhat 
idiloquently.  Meanwhile  your  fields  are  waiting  for  the 
»r.  I  will  write  more  about  this  in  my  next.  There 
t  beautiful  details  in  your  score,  it  only  lacks  .  .  .  but 
U  not  forestall  matters.  In  my  next  letter  I  will  talk 
usively  of  yourself. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  my  life  since  I  wrote 
I  had  lost  all  hope  of  composing  any  more.     The 
1  of  authorship  has  awoke  in  me  again  in  the  most 
icpected  way. 

Please,  dear  Serge,  do  not  see  any  shadow  of  annoyance 
ly  defence  of  the  Symphony ;  of  course  I  should  like 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  I  write,  but  I  am  quite 
;fied  with  the  interest  you  always  show  me.  You  can- 
think  how  delighted  I  am  with  your  approval  of 
egin.  I  value  your  opinion  very  highly,  and  the  more 
kly  you  express  it,  the  more  I  feel  its  worth.  And  so 
rdially  thank  you,  and  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  over- 
rity.  I  want  just  those  stinging  criticisms  from  you. 
long  as  you  give  me  the  truth,  what  does  it  matter 
ther  it  is  favourable  or  not  ?  " 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

'' April  \5t  (\ith\  1878. 

.  .  It  is  very  early.  I  slept  badly,  and  after  an 
iccessful  attempt  to  doze  off  again,  I  got  up  and  came 
it  near  the  window,  where  I  am  now  writing  to  you. 
It  a  wonderful  morning !  The  sky  is  absolutely  clear. 
IV  little  harmless  clouds  are  floating  over  the  mountains 
ither  side  the  lake.  From  the  garden  comes  the 
•r  o(  innumerable  birds.  The  Dent  du  Midi  is  clear 
\sU   ^^^  glitters  in   the  sunlight  which  catches   its 
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Moscow!  I  did  not  expect  you  to  think  diffcn 
although  I  feared  lest  your  pity  for  Sassoulich  perse 
— in  any  case  a  very  diluted  and  involuntary  sympa| 
might  possibly  have  influenced  your  opinioa  It  i 
thing,  however,  to  feel  sorry  for  her,  and  to  detest  the 
gant  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  arbitrary  Prefect  of  I 
burg,  and  quite  another  thing  to  approve  of  that  disf 
unpatriotic  sentiment  by  which  her  acquittal  has 
signalised,  and  with  the  Moscow  riots.  It  seems 
that  both  these  events  are  most  disquieting  at  the  { 
moment,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  I 
lower  classes  have  shown  the  crazy  leaders  of  our  y 
generation  how  little  their  orders  are  in  accord  witii 
sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  I  am  glad  to  fo 
again  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  differences  as  to  det 
are  in  agreement  on  most  important  matters." 

A  few  days  after  receiving  this  letter,  N.  F.  voi 
invited  Tchaikovsky  to  spend  some  weeks  in  the 
solitude  of  her  estate  at  Brailov.  "  Of  course  she 
will  not  be  there,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  on  Api 
(May  9th).  "  I  am  delighted  to  accept  her  invi 
Meanwhile  his  days  at  Kamenka  were  fully  occu] 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  I 
Nadejda  von  Meek,  dated  April  30th,  1878  : — 

"  I  am  working  very  hard.  The  sonata  is 
finished,  as  are  also  twelve  pieces — of  moderate  d 
— for  pianoforte.  Of  course  all  this  is  only  sketcl 
To-morrow  I  shall  begin  a  collection  of  miniatun 
for  children.  I  thought  long  ago  it  would  not  b< 
thing  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  enrich  the  cl 
musical  literature,  which  is  rather  scant>^  I  want 
a  whole  series  of  perfectly  easy  pieces,  and  to  fir 
for  them  which  would  interest  children,  as  Schum 
done.  I  have  planned  songs  and  violin  pieces  for  1 
and  then,  if  the  favourable  mood  lasts  long  enough 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  Church  music.  A  1 
almost  untrodden  field  of  activity  lies  open  to  co 
here.  I  appreciate  certain  merits  in  Bortniansky 
ovsky,  and  others ;  but  how  little  their  music  is  in 
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;  Byzantine  architecture,  the  ikons,  and  the  whole 
F  the  Orthodox  liturgy !  Perhaps  you  are  aware 
5  Imperial  Chapels  have  the  monopoly  of  Church 
and  that  it  is  forbidden  to  print,  or  to  sing  in 
any  sacred  compositions  which  are  not  included  in 
lished  collections  of  these  Chapels.  Moreover,  they 
his  monopoly  very  jealously,  and  will  not  permit 
tings  of  any  portions  of  the  liturgy  under  any 
tances  whatever.  My  publisher,  Jurgenson,  has 
•ed  a  way  of  evading  this  curious  prohibition,  and  if 
anything  of  this  kind,  he  will  publish  it  abroad.  It 
improbable  that  1  shall  decide  to  set  the  entire 
of  St  John  Chrysostom.     I  shall  arrange  all  this 

I  intend  to  rest  absolutely  during  the  whole  of 
)nth,  and  to  start  upon  some  important  work  in 

I  should  like  to  write  an  opera.  Turning  over 
n  my  sister's  library,  I  came  upon  Joukovsky's 
and  re-read  the  tale  which  I  loved  as  a  child.  In 
vrote  an  opera  on  this  subject,  and  submitted  it  to 
jra  Direction.  It  was  rejected.  Although  at  the 
thought  this  very  unjust,  yet  afterwards  I  became 
oned  with  my  own  work,  and  was  very  glad  it 
t  had  the  chance  of  being  damned.  Now  I  am 
ttracted  to  the  subject" 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Kiev,  May  14M  (26M),  1878. 

telegram  to-day,  sent  from  Kiev,  must  have  aston- 
ou,  dear  friend.  I  left  quite  suddenly,  as  my 
ad  to  come  here  sooner  than  she  expected.  ...  I 
ot  wait  at  Kamenka  for  your  letter  containing  direc- 
r  my  journey  to  Brailov ;  but,  in  any  case,  I  shall 
jre  on  Tuesday,  and  arrive  at  Shmerinka  at  7  a.m. 
Inesday." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"Brailov,  May  \ith  (29M),  1878. 

:ed  in  the  carriage,  after  you  left  me,  of  course  I 
d   in   tears.    The  recollection  of  our  meeting  in 
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Milan  came  back  to  me.  How  jolly  it  was !  The  joum 
to  Genoa  and  afterwards  !  How  beautiful  it  all  seemed 
me — and  it  was  nearly  six  months  ago !  Here  follower 
fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  One  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  seemed  to  know  t 
neighbourhood,  told  us  that  Brailov  belonged  to  the  bani 
Meek,  had  cost  three  million  roubles,  and  brought  1 
owner  a  yearly  income  of  700,000  roubles,  and  other  nc 
sense.  I  was  very  much  excited  on  the  journey.  In  t 
waiting-room  at  Shmerinka  I  was  greeted  by  the  sai 
waiter — you  remember  him — who  served  our  supper; 
told  him  to  inquire  whether  any  horses  had  been  sent  fn 
Brailov.  Two  minutes  later  Marcel  appeared.  He  is  i 
a  Frenchman,  but  a  native.  He  was  very  attentive  a 
amiable.  His  coat  and  hat  were  infinitely  superior  to  mi 
so  that  I  felt  quite  embarrassed  as  I  took  my  seat  in  1 
luxuriously  appointed  carriage,  while  he  mounted  the  b 
beside  the  coachman.  The  house  is  really  a  palace. 
Marcel's  invitation  I  entered  the  dining-room,  where 
huge  silver  samovar  steamed  on  the  table,  together  w 
a  coffee-pot  upon  a  spirit-lamp,  cups  of  rare  china,  eg 
butter,  etc.  I  observed  that  Marcel  had  received 
instructions  ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  converse,  nor  to  sta 
behind  my  chair,  but  just  served  what  was  necessary  a 
went  away.  He  inquired  how  I  desired  to  arrange  1 
day.  I  ordered  my  midday  meal  at  one  o'clock,  tea 
nine,  and  a  cold  supper.  After  coffee  I  explored  the  hoi 
which  contains  a  series  of  separate  suites  of  rooms, 
large  wing,  built  in  stone  for  the  accommodation  of  gue: 
is  arranged  like  a  kind  of  hotel ;  a  long  corridor  w 
rooms  on  each  side,  which  are  always  kept  exactly 
though  they  were  inhabited.  The  first  floor,  which 
occupy,  is  furnished  with  the  utmost  comfort  There ; 
many  bookcases  containing  very  interesting  illustral 
publications.  In  the  music-room,  a  grand  piano,  a  v< 
fine  harmonium,  and  plenty  of  music.  In  Nadejda  Filar 
ovna*s  study  there  are  a  few  pictures.  At  one  o'cic 
I  had  dinner,  a  very  exquisite,  but  rather  slight,  reps 
The  Zakouska  {hors  d'oeuvre)  excellent,  the  wine  dit 
After  dinner  I  looked  through  the  music  and  strolled 
the  garden.     At  four  o'clock  I  ordered  the  carriage  ai 
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&  a  drive.  The  neighbourhood  of  Brailov  is  not  very 
Mty.  There  is  no  view  from  the  windows.  The  garden 
extensive  and  well  stocked,  especially  with  lilacs  and 
ss^  but  it  is  not  picturesque,  nor  sufficiently  shady.  On 
whole  I  like  the  house  best  .  .  .'' 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Brailov,  May  18/A  (30/A),  1878. 

How  lovely,  how  free,  it  is  in  your  country  home!   The 
,  has  set,  and  over  the  wide  fields  in  front  of  the  main 
ranee  the  heat  is  already  giving  way  to  the  cool  evening 
ezc    The  lilacs  scent  the  air,  and  the  cockchafers  break 
stillness  with  their  bass  note.    The  nightingale  is  sing- 
in  the  distance.     How  glorious  it  is ! " 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Brailov,  May  21st  {June  2nd),  1878. 

rMy  life  at  Brailov  flows  tranquilly  on.     In  the  early 

hning  after  coffee  I  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  then  slip  out 

RNigh  the  little  wooden  door  in  the  wall  near  the  stable, 

it  jumping  the  ditch,  find  myself  in  the  old,  forsaken 

iden  of  the  monastery,  where  the  monks  used  to  wander 

(dd,  but  which  is  now  tenanted  by  all  kinds  of  birds. 

Dt  infrequently  the  oriole  and  the  nightingale  are  seen 

ttc.    This  garden  is  apparently  deserted,  for  the  paths 

le  so  ovei^own  and  the  greenery  so  fresh  that  one  could 

Incy  oneself  in  the  heart  of  the  forest     First  I  wander 

pough  it,  then  sit  down  in  a  shady  place  for  an  hour  or 

LSuch  moments  of  solitude  amid  the  flowers  and  green 
ches  are  incomparable ;  then  I  can  watch  ever>'  form 
i  organic  life  which  manifests  itself  silently,  without  a 
onnd,  yet  speaks  more  forcibly  of  the  illimitable  and  the 
leraal  than  the  rumbling  of  bridges  and  all  the  turmoil  of 
be  streets.  In  one  of  your  letters  you  say  I  shall  not  find 
Gorge  de  Chaudifere  at  Brailov.  I  do  not  want  it  I  Such 
bees  satisfy  one's  curiosity  rather  than  one's  heart  and 
lagination  ;  one  sees  more  English  tourists  than  birds 
id  flowers  ;  they  bring  more  fatigue  than  enjoyment. 
"After  my  walk  I  work  at  the  violin  pieces,  one  of  which 
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is  quite  finished.  If  I  am  not  mistakeHyit  wOl  please  jo 
although  the  accompaniment  is  rather  difficult  in  plaoi 
and  this,  I  fear,  will  make  you  angry. 

"Punctually  at  i  p.m.  Marcel  summons  me  to  I 
dining-room,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  elegidl 
appointed  table,  two  big  bouquets  are  arranged,  vki 
give  me  fresh  cause  for  delight  Then  follows  a  i 
Balthazar's  feast  Each  time  I  feel  a  little  ashamed 
sit  down  alone  to  such  a  liberal  and  sumptuous  table. 

"After  dinner  I  walk  in  the  garden,'  read,  or  write  kti 
until  4.30,  when  I  go  for  a  drive. 

"Yesterday  the  rain   prevented   me   from  taking 
usual  constitutional  in  the  meadows  facing  the  house: 
sunset   I   like  a  more  open  space,  and  these  mead 
enclosed  by  trees,  lilac  bushes,  and  the  stream,  offi 
charming  evening  walk. 

"  Then  I  generally  spend  half  an  hour  at  your  splei 
harmonium.  I  like  to  observe  all  its  curious  acoi 
properties,  which  are  called  aliquot  tones.  No  doubt 
have  observed  that  when  you  play  chords  on  the  or 
besides  the  sound  which  comes  from  the  notes  str 
another  sound  is  heard  in  the  bass,  which  someti 
harmonises  with  the  chord  and  sometimes  results  i 
harsh  discord.  Occasionally  the  most  curious  combinal 
are  produced.    This  is  what  I  discovered  yesterday. 


(fn'q-a-«|g|g|«|gM|S|| 

h.\^\'\\\\'\^ 

Try  this  acoustic  experiment  by  drawing  out  reg 
No.  I,  that  is  to  say  Flute  and  Cor  Anglais.  D  and  F  ^ 
A  and  C  are  perfectly  in  tune,  but  the  E  sounds  n 
sharp. 
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9  p.in.  the  second  Balthazar's  feast  takes  place. 
I   play  and  make  myself  acquainted    with   your 

I  library.  Yesterday  I  played  through  a  serenade 
igs  by  Volkmann  with  great  pleasure.  A  sympa- 
composer.     He    has    many    simple    and    natural 

you  know  that  Volkmann  is  quite  an  old  man  and 
the  greatest  poverty  at  Pesth  ?  Once  the  musicians 
cow  got  up  a  small  fund  for  him,  amounting  to  300 
,  in  gratitude  for  which  he  dedicated  his  Second 
ony  to  the  Moscow  Musical  Society.  I  never  could 
:r  why  he  was  so  poor. 

I I  p.m.  I  go  to  my  room  and  undress.  Marcel,  the 
atured  soldier-porter,  and  Alexis  go  to  bed.  I  am 
>ne  to  read,  dream,  or  recall  the  past ;  to  think  of 
lear  and  dear  to  me  ;  to  open  the  window  and  gaze 

the  stars ;  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  night ;  and 
—to  go  to  bed. 

vonderful  life  I  Like  a  vision,  a  dream  !  Kind  and 
i  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
trything !  Sometimes  my  sense  of  gratitude  is  so 
feel  I  must  proclaim  it  aloud." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"  Brailov,  May  i^rd  {June  ^th)^  1878. 

I  walked  through  the  woods  yesterday  I  found  a 

y  of  mushrooms.      Mushrooming   is   my  greatest 

in  summer.     The  moment  in  which  one  first  sees  a 

white  mushroom  is  simply  fascinating !    Passionate 

vers  may  experience  the  same  feeling  when  they 

*  ace  of  trumps  in  their  hand.     All  night  long  I 

;d  of  large,  fat,  pink  mushrooms.     When  I  awoke 

:ted  that  these  viushroomy  dreams  were  very  child- 

ind,  in  truth,  one  would  become  a  child  again  if 

ed  long  all  alone  with  Nature.     One  would  become 

re  receptive  to  the  simple,  artless  joys  which  she 

JS. 

you  know  what  I  am  preoccupied  with  at  present  ? 
I  was  sitting  alone  one  evening  at  Kiev,  while  my 
id  Modeste  had  gone  to  the  theatre  to  see  Rossi  in 
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Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  read  the  play  through  once 
Immediately  I  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  com 
an  opera  on  the  subject  The  existing  operas  of 
and  Gounod  do  not  frighten  me.  In  both  of  them : 
speare  is  mutilated  and  distorted  until  he  is  hardly 
nisable.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  great  work 
arch-genius  is  well  adapted  to  inspire  a  musician? 
already  talked  it  over  with  Modeste ;  but  he  shrar 
the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Nothing  venture,  ] 
have.  I  shall  think  over  the  plan  of  this  opera  anc 
all  my  energies  into  the  work  for  which  I  am  re 
them." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Brailov,  May  2$th  {June  6th), 

"  Modi,  ever  since  I  re-read  Rotneo  and  Juliet, 
Bertkalde,  Gulbrand,  and  the  rest  seem  to  me  a 
childish  nonsense.    Of  course,  I  shall  compose  an  o 
Roffuo  and  Juliet.     All  your  objections  will  vanisl 
the  vast  enthusiasm  which  possesses  me.     It  shall 
finest  work.     It  seems  absurd  that  I  have  only  jus 
out  that  fate  has  to  some  extent  ordained  me  for  tl 
Nothing  could  be  better  suited  to  my  musical  Xs 
ment.     No  kings,  no  marches — in  a  word,  none 
usual  accessories  of  Grand  Opera.    Nothing  but  lo 
love.     And  then  how  delightful  are  the  minor  cha 
Friar   Lawrence,   Tybalt,  Mercutio!     You   need 
afraid  of  monotony.     The  first  love  duet  will 
different  from  the  second.     In  the  first,  brightn 
serenity ;  in  the  second,  a  tragic  element.     From  < 
happily  and  carelessly  in  love,  Romeo  and  Juli 
become    passionate   and    suffering    beings,    place 
tragic  and  inextricable  dilemma.     How  I  long  t( 
work  on  it ! " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Brailov,  May  27M  (June  8M), 

**  Yesterday    I    played   the   whole  of  Eugene 
from  beginning  to  end.     The  author  was  the  sole 
I  am  half  ashamed  of  what  I  am  going  to  confide  t 
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the  listenar  was  moved  to  tears,  and  paid  the  com- 
L  thousand  compliments.  If  only  the  audiences  of 
:ure  will  feel  towards  this  music  as  the  composer 
•does!" 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Brailov,  May  29M  {June  loM),  1878. 

en  spending  my  last  days  here.  I  need  hardly  tell 
\y  I  cannot  accept  your  hospitality  any  longer, 
:h  I  might  remain  until  June  loth  (22nd).  I  have 
nany  unfoi^ettable  days  here ;  I  have  experienced 
est  and  most  tranquil  enjoyment  I  have  drunk  in 
.uties  and  sympathetic  surroundings  of  Brailov,  so 
r  visit  will  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memo- 
my  life.  I  thank  you.  Nevertheless  it  is  time  I 
vay." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"Brailov,  May  30M  {June  nth),  1878. 

ave  given  my  pieces  (which  are  dedicated  to  Brailov) 
eel,  so  that  he  may  deliver  them  to  you.  The  first 
)est,  I  think,  but  also  the  most  difficult ;  it  is  called 
tion.  The  second  is  a  very  quick  Scherzo,  and  the 
*  Chant  sans  Paroles!  It  was  very  hard  to  part  with 
to  Marcel.  Just  recently  I  had  started  copying 
Then  the  lilacs  were  still  in  full  bloom,  the  grass 
and  the  roses  had  hardly  begun  to  bud  !  " 


VIII 

To  N.  F.  Meek. 
"Village  of  Nizi,June  dth  {\Wi)  1878. 

•give  me,  my  friend,  for  not  having  written  to  you 
etersburg.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  afraid  my  letter 
not  reach  you  in  time,  and  secondly,  you  cannot 
»  what  a  hell  my  three  days'  sojourn  in  Moscow 
to  be.  They  seemed  more  like  three  centuries.  I 
iced  the  same  joy  when  I  found  myself  in  the  train 
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once  more  that  I  might  have  fdt  on  beii^  ideased  f 
narrow  prison  cell.  I  have  come  here  in  answer  1 
invitation  of  a  hospitable  old  friend,  Kondratiev, 
I  formerly  used  to  visit  almost  every  summer.  I 
composed  Vakoula  and  many  other  works^** 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"  Kamenka,  June  24M  {July  6M),  1 

'^  You  want  to  know  my  methods  of  composite 
you  know,  dear  friend,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
satisfactory  answer  to  your  question,  because  the  < 
stances  under  which  a  new  work  comes  into  the 
vary  considerably  in  each  case. 

"  First,  I  must  divide  my  works  into  two  categoi 
this  IS  important  in  trying  to  explain  my  methods. 

"  (i)  Works  which  I  compose  on  my  own  initiativ< 
is  to  say,  from  an  invincible  inward  impulse. 

"(2)  Works  which  are  inspired  by  external  circums 
the  wish  of  a  friend,  or  a  publisher,  and  comnn 
works. 

"  Here  I  should  add  experience  has  taught  me  tl 
intrinsic  value  of  a  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories.  It  freq 
happens  that  a  composition  which  owes  its  existe 
external  influences  proves  very  successful ;  while  01 
proceeds  entirely  from  my  own  initiative  may,  for  ^ 
indirect  reasons,  turn  out  far  less  well.  These  ii 
circumstances,  upon  which  depends  the  mood  in  w 
work  is  written,  are  of  the  very  greatest  impo 
During  the  actual  time  of  creative  activity  complett 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  artist.  In  this  sense 
work  of  art,  even  a  musical  composition,  is  oh 
Those  who  imagine  that  a  creative  artist  can — throu 
medium  of  his  art — express  his  feelings  at  the  m 
when  he  is  moz'cd,  make  the  greatest  mistake.  En" 
— sad  or  joyful — can  only  be  expressed  reirospecth 
to  speak.  Without  any  special  reason  for  rejoicing, 
be  moved  by  the  most  cheerful  creative  mood,  an 
versd,  a  work  composed  under  the  happiest  surrou 
may  be  touched  with  dark  and  gloomy  colours. 
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in  a  word,  an  artist  lives  a  double  life :  an  everyday 
Ban  life,  and  an  artistic  life,  and  the  two  do  not  always 
Eiand  in  hand. 

In  any  case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  composer 
£ake  off  all  the  cares  of  daily  existence,  at  least  for  a 
e,  and  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  art-life. 
Works  belonging  to  the  first  category  do  not  require  the 
Bt  effort  of  will.  It  is  only  necessary  to  obey  our  in- 
rd  promptings,  and  if  our  material  life  does  not  crush 

•  artistic  life  under  its  weight  of  depressing  circum- 
nces,  the  work  progresses  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
trything  else  is  forgotten,  the  soul  throbs  with  an 
Mnprehensible  and  indescribable  excitement,  so  that, 
Host  before  we  can  follow  this  swift  flight  of  inspiration, 
le  passes  literally  unreckoned  and  unobserved. 
"There  is  something  somnambulistic  about  this  condi- 

On  ne  sentend  pas  vivre.  It  is  impossible  to 
ibe  such  moments.  Everything  that  flows  from  one's 
or  merely  passes  through  one's  brain  (for  such 
lents  often  come  at  a  time  when  writing  is  an  impossi- 
ity)  under  these  circumstances  is  invariably  good,  and 
DO  external  obstacle  comes  to  hinder  the  creative 
the  result  will  be  an  artist's  best  and  most  perfect 
Unfortunately  such  external  hindrances  arc  in- 
Je.      A   duty  has   to   be   performed,  dinner   is   an- 

rced,  a  letter  arrives,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  reason 
there  exist  so  few  compositions  which  are  of  equal 
jpdity  throughout  Hence  the  joins,  patches,  inequalities 
itf  discrepancies. 

*  For  the  works  in  my  second  category  it  is  necessary  to 
t  into  the  mood.  To  do  so  we  are  often  obliged  to  fight 
kh  indolence  and  disinclination.  Besides  this,  there  are 
any  other  fortuitous  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  vic- 
ly  is  easily  gained.  At  other  times  inspiration  eludes  us, 
id  cannot  be  recaptured.  I  consider  it,  however,  the  duty 
'  an  artist  not  to  be  conquered  by  circumstances.  He 
ast  not  wait  Inspiration  is  a  guest  who  does  not  care  to 
it  those  who  are  indolent.  The  reproaches  heaped  upon 
5  Russian  nation  because  of  its  deficiency  in  original 
fks  of  art  are  not  without  foundation,  for  the  Russians 

lazy.     A  Russian  is  always  glad  to  procrastinate :  he  is 
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gifted  by  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  nature  has  witti 
from  him  the  power  of  will.  A  man  must  learn  to  con 
himself,  lest  he  should  d^enerate  into  diUUanHswi^ 
which  even  so  colossal  a  talent  as  Glinka's  was  not 
This  man,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  and  S| 
creative  talent,  achieved  astonishingly  little,  althouf 
attained  a  fairly  ripe  age.  Read  his  Memoirs,  Yo 
see  that  he  worked  like  a  dtlettante-^on  and  off,  wh 
was  in  the  mood.  However  proud  we  may  be  of  G 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  entirely  ful 
task,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  magnitude 
gifts.  Both  his  operas,  in  spite  of  their  astonishin 
original  beauty,  suffer  from  glaring  inequalities  of 
Side  by  side  with  touches  of  genius  and  passa{ 
imperishable  beauty  we  find  childish  and  weak  nui 
What  might  not  Glinka  have  accomplished  had  he 
amid  different  surroundings,  had  he  worked  like  an 
who,  fully  alive  to  his  power  and  his  duty,  develq 
gifts  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  perfection,  rather  than 
amateur  who  makes  music  his  pastime ! 

"  I  have  explained  that  I  compose  either  from  an  i; 
impulse,  winged  by  a  lofty  and  undeiinable  inspirati 
I  simply  2vorky  invoking  all  my  powers,  which  sonn 
answer  and  sometimes  remain  deaf  to  my  invocatioi 
the  latter  case  the  work  created  will  always  rema 
mere  product  of  labour,  without  any  glow  of  g« 
musical  feeling. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  boasting,  if  I  sa 
my  appeal  to  inspiration  is  very  rarely  in  vain.  Iti 
words,  that  power  which  I  have  already  describee 
capricious  guest  has  long  since  become  fast  friend 
me,  so  that  we  are  inseparable,  and  it  only  desei 
when  my  material  existence  is  beset  by  untoward  c 
stances  and  its  presence  is  of  no  avail.  Under  i 
conditions  I  may  say  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  in 
I  cannot  compose.  Sometimes  I  observe  with  ct 
that  uninterrupted  activity,  which — independent  of  tl 
ject  of  any  conversation  I  may  be  carrying  on — coi 
its  course  in  that  department  of  my  brain  which  is  c 
to  music.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  preparatory  form— 
the  consideration  of  all  details  that  concern  the  e 
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some  projected  work ;  another  time  it  may  be  an 
new  and  independent  musical  idea,  and  I  make  an 
>  hold  it  last  in  my  memory.  Whence  does  it 
It  is  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
f  I  will  try  to  describe  my  actual  procedure  in 
tion.  But  not  until  after  dinner.  Au  revoir.  If 
Y  knew  how  difficulty  yet  at  the  same  time  how 
it  is  to  talk  to  you  about  all  this ! 

"  Two  o'clock, 

uaJly  write  my  sketches  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
I  jot  them  down  in  the  most  abbreviated  form. 
dy  never  stands  alone,  but  invariably  with  the 
es  which  belong  to  it  These  two  elements  of 
^ether  with  the  rhythm,  must  never  be  separated ; 
elodic  idea  brings  its  own  inevitable  harmony  and 
Die  rhythm.    If  the  harmony  is  very  intricate,  I  set 

the  sketch  a  few  details  as  to  the  working  out  of 
3 ;  when  the  harmony  is  quite  simple,  I  only  put  in 
;,  or  a  figured  bass,  and  sometimes  not  even  this. 
ietch  is  intended  for  an  orchestral  work,  the  ideas 
eady-coloured  by  some  special  instrumental  com- 
.  The  original  plan  of  instrumentation  often 
es  some  modifications. 

text  must  never  be  written  after  the  music,  for  if 

written  to  given  words  only,  these  words  invoke 
le  musical  expression.  It  is  quite  possible  to  fit 
D  a  short  melody,  but  in  treating  a  serious  work 
aptation  is  not  permissible.     It  is  equally  im- 

to  compose  a  symphonic  work  and  afterwards  to 
:o  it  a  programme,  since  every  episode  of  the 
>rogramme  should  evoke  its  corresponding  musical 
lent  This  stage  of  composition — the  sketch — is 
bly  pleasant  and  interesting.  It  brings  an  in- 
ble  delight,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  kind  of 
ind  nervous  agitation.  Sleep  is  disturbed  and 
)rgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  development  of  the 
proceeds  tranquilly.  The  instrumentation  of  a 
lich  is  completely  thought  out  and  matured  is 
enjoyable  task, 
same  does  not  apply  to  the  bare  sketch  of  a  work 
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for  pianoforte  or  voice,  or  littie  pieces  in  general,  \rtuc 
sometimes  very  tiresome.  Just  now  I  am  occupied 
this  kind  of  work.  You  ask :  do  I  confine  myself ' 
tablished  forms  ?  Yes,  and  no.  Some  compositioas 
the  use  of  traditional  forms;  but  only  as  r^;ards 
general  features — the  sequence  of  the  various  movei 
The  details  permit  of  considerable  freedom  of  trea' 
if  the  development  of  the  ideas  require  it  For  ex 
the  first  movement  of  our  Symphony  is  written  in  ; 
informal  style.  The  second  subject,  which  ought,  pr 
speaking,  to  be  in  the  major,  is  in  a  somewhat  i 
minor  key.  In  the  recapitulation  of  the  prindpa 
the  second  subject  is  entirely  left  out,  etc.  In  the 
too,  there  are  many  deviations  from  traditional  fon 
vocal  music,  in  which  everything  depends  on  the  tc: 
in  fantasias  (like  The  Tempest  and  Francesco)  the  i 
quite  free.  You  ask  me  about  melodies  built  up 
notes  of  the  harmony.  I  can  assure  you,  and  prow 
many  examples,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  mc 
rhythm  and  the  transposition  of  these  notes,  to 
millions  of  new  and  beautiful  melodic  combii 
But  this  only  applies  to  homophonic  music.  Witl 
phonic  music  such  a  method  of  building  up  a  i 
would  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  pai 
the  music  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Sch 
and  especially  Wagner,  we  frequently  find  melodies 
consist  of  the  notes  of  the  common  chord ;  a 
musician  will  always  be  able  to  invent  a  new  and  i: 
ing  fanfare.  Do  you  remember  the  beautiful 
motive  in  the  Nibelungen  ? 


j,.  I  ,,,ji„xj^  1'^ 


"  I  am  very  fond  of  a  melody  by  Verdi  (a  ver 
man): 


i:u-i  r  f  J  rir  ^r  f  I J  J  jg 
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ow  glorious  and  how  fresh  the  chief  theme  of  the 
lovement  of  Rubinstein's  Ocean  symphony : 


V  j.|.fj^'^f  I  ,  pfSff'f.  r 


I  racked  my  brains  a  little,  I  should  find  countless 
rfes  to  support  my  assertion.  Talent  is  the  sole 
It  knows  no  limitations:  it  creates  the  most 
ful  music  out  of  nothing.  Could  there  be  anything 
rivial  than  the  following  melody  ? 
iioven,  Seventh  Symphony : 


ika,  Jota  aragonesa : 


if    if   \    if    ir  ir    I    h 


m 


/r  ^r  1  r  ^f  *r\  r  r  ^f 


i,n  NLfJfJ  N'l.N  N  mi'H 


id  yet  what  splendid  musical  structures  Beethoven 
linka  have  raised  on  these  themes ! " 


To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

'^KAMEUfKAf /une  2$th  (July  *ith\  1878. 

terday,  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  my  methods  of 
ing,  I  did  not  sufficiently  enter  into  that  phase  of 
liich  relates  to  the  working  out  of  the  sketch.  This 
,  of  primary  importance.    What  has  been  set  down 
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"  In  a  round  sum  9CX)  roubles ;  but  having  r^rard 
fact  that  I  have  written  such  a  quantity  at  once,  I  ^ 
you  have  the  lot  for  800  roubles." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

'' August  j^ih  (iSih), 

"  With  my  usual  habit  of  worrying  and  upsetting 
about  things,  I  am  now  troubled  because  I  did  not 
Brailov  in  time — immediately  after  your  departure, 
afraid  this  may  have  caused  some  inconvenience  t 
servants.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  wish  someone 
explain  to  me  the  origin  of  that  curious  exhaustion 
comes  upon  me  almost  every  evening,  about  which 
already  written  to  you.  I  cannot  say  it  is  altc^tl 
agreeable,  because  it  usually  ends  in  a  heavy, 
lethargic  sleep,  and  such  repose  is  bliss.  Neverthel 
attacks  are  tiresome  and  unpleasant,  because  of  the 
anxiety,  the  undefinable  yearning,  which  take  an 
ceivably  strong  hold  upon  my  spirit,  and  end  in  a  p 
longing  for  Nirvana — la  soifdu  niant  Probably  the 
of  this  psychological  phenomenon  is  of  quite  a  ] 
nature ;  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  mental  ailmen 
result  of  bad  digestion,  a  sequel  of  my  catarrh 
stomach.  Unluckily  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  tl 
material  influences  the  spiritual !  Too  often,  alas !  a  f 
gherkin  too  much  has  played  the  most  importan 
in  the  highest  functions  of  the  human  intellect  F 
me,  dear  friend,  for  boring  you  with  these  continua 
plaints  about  my  health,  which  are  out  of  place, 
reality  I  am  a  perfectly  sound  man,  and  the  little  ai 
about  which  I  grumble  are  not  serious.  I  only  want  1 
and  I  shall  certainly  find  it  in  Brailov.  Good  Lord 
1  long  for  the  dear  house  and  the  dear  neighbourhoc 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"Brailov,  August  14M  (26/>i), 
"  I  have  brought  a  great  many  interesting  bool 
me,  among  them  Histoire  de  ma  vie,  by  George 
The  book   is  rather    carelessly  written — without 
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»ce,  like  a  clever  gossip  relating  his  own  reminiscences, 
vith  many  digressions.  But  it  has  much  sincerity,  a 
^lete  absence  of  pose,  and  remarkably  clever  portraiture 
2  people  among  whom  she  moved  in  her  youth.  Your 
:y,  too,  contains  many  books  I  cannot  put  down  when 
re  once  opened  them.  Among  these  is  a  superb  edition 
5  Musset,  one  of  my  favourite  authors.  To-day,  look- 
hrough  this  volume,  I  became  so  absorbed  in  Andrea 
larto  that — seated  upon  the  floor — I  was  compelled  to 
the  whole  work  to  the  end.  I  am  passionately  fond 
II  de  Mussefs  dramatic  works.  How  often  have  I 
ght  of  using  one  of  his  comedies  or  plays  as  an  opera 
tto  !  Unfortunately  they  are  all  too  French,  and  not 
» thought  of  in  a  translation  ;  for  instance,  Le  Chande- 
or  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  F amour.  Some,  less  local  in 
acter,  are  lacking  in  dramatic  movement,  such  as 
nscucio^  or  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Others,  again,  contain 
nuch  philosophising,  like  Les  caprices  de  Marianne. 
[  cannot  understand  why  French  composers  have 
oto  n^lected  this  rich  source  of  inspiration." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"Brailov,  August  16M  (28/A),  1878. 

[  return  once  more  to  Alfred  de  Musset.  You  must 
I  his  Proverbes  Dratnatiques  from  end  to  end.  I  re- 
mend  you  especially  Les  caprices  de  Marianne^  On  ne 
me  pas  avec  P amour ^  and  Le  C/iandelier.  Do  not  these 
gs  cry  aloud  for  music  ?  What  thought !  what  wit ! 
r  profoundly  felt  and  fascinating  in  their  elegance! 
in  reading  his  works  we  feel  that  all  is  written  with  a 
t  hand,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ideas ;  that  is,  we  never 
that  these  ideas  have  been  forcibly  obtruded  upon  the 
itic  material,  thereby  paralysing  the  free  development 
he  characters  and  situations.  Then  I  delight  in  his 
y  Shakespearean  anachronisms :  for  instance,  when  an 
ginary  King  of  Bavaria  discusses  the  art  of  Grisi  with 
le  fantastic  Duke  of  Mantua.  Like  Shakespeare,  de 
iset  does  not  keep  to  the  verities  of  place^  yet  all  the 
le  we  find  among  his  characters,  as  among  those  of 
ikespeare,  many  of  those  universal  human  presentments 
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who,  independent  of  time  and  locality,  belong  to  the  ( 
truth.     Only  with  de  Musset  the  frame  is  narrower 
the  flight   less    lofty.     Nevertheless,  no   other  dr 
writer  approaches  Shakespeare  so  closely.    Les  Caprimi 
Marianne  has  made  a  peculiarly  strong  impression 
me,  and  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  all  day  long! 
the   possibility  of  turning  it  into  an  opera.     I  fed 
necessity  of  considering  a  libretto.     My  enthusiasm 
Undine  has  cooled.     I  am  still  captivated  by  Ronu9 1 
Juliet,  but — first  it  is  very  difficult,  and  secondly,  I 
rather  frightened  of  Gounod,  who  has  already  writteaj 
mediocre  opera  on  this  subject** 


To  N.  F.  Von  Meek. 
"  Verbovra  August  25M  (September  6th)^  1878 

"...  I  have  already  told  you  that  at  Brailov  I 
down  the  sketch  of  a  scherzo  for  orchestra.     Af 
the  idea  came  to  me  of  composing  a  series  of 
pieces  out  of  which  I  could  put  together  a  Suite,  in 
style  of  Lachner.     Arrived  at  Verbovka,  I  felt  I  couM  1 
restrain  my  impulse,  and  hastened  to  work  out  on 
my  sketches  for  this  Suite.     I  worked  at  it  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  that  I  literally  lost  count  of  \ 
At  the  present  moment  three  movements  are  finished,! 
fourth  is  sketched  out,  and  the  fifth  sits  waiting  in  my  I 
.  .  .  The  Suite  will  consist  of  five  movements :    (i)  In 
duction  and  Fugue,  (2)  Scherzo,  (3)  Andante,  (4)  la 
mezzo  {Echo  du  bal\  (5)  Rondo.     While  engaged 
this  work  my  thoughts  were  perpetually  with  you ; 
moment  I  asked  myself  if  such  and  such  passages  \ 
please,  or  such  and  such  melodies  touch  you  ? 
my  new  work  can  only  be  dedicated  to  my  best  friend. 

"  To-morrow  I  travel  straight  to  Petersbui^  to  sec  1 
father  and  Anatol  again,  and  shall  remain  there  two  < 
three  days.     Then  I  go  to  Moscow.     I  look  to  the  i 
with  a  little  apprehension,  a  little  sadness,  and  a 
of  disgust" 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Kiev,  Augusi  29M  {September  loM),  1878. 

In  to-day's  paper  (the  Novoe  Vremya)  I  found  an 
de  containing  a  mean,  base  and  vulgar  attack  upon 
Moscow  Conservatoire.  Very  little  is  said  about  me 
ionally ;  it  simply  states  that  I  occupy  myself  exclu- 
\y  with  music  and  take  no  part  in  the  intrigues. 
Going  along  in  the  train,  with  this  paper  in  my  hand, 
solved  to  resign  my  professorship.  I  should  have  done 
immediately,  and  not  returned  to  Moscow  at  all,  if  my 
ms  had  not  been  already  engaged,  and  if  I  had  not 
n  definitely  expected  at  the  Conservatoire.  I  have 
Je  up  my  mind  to  wait  until  December,  then  I  will  go 
Kamenka  for  the  holidays  and  write  from  there  that  I 
indisposed.  Of  course  I  shall  give  private  information 
my  intentions  to  Rubinstein,  so  that  he  may  have  time 
engage  another  professor.  So  vtve  la  liberU^  and  especi- 
f  Nadejda  Filaretovna!  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
t  she  will  approve  of  my  decision — consequently  I  shall 
able  to  lead  a  glorious,  wandering  life,  sometimes  in 
menka,  sometimes  in  Verbovka,  sometimes  in  Peters- 
rg  or  abroad.  .  .  . 

"  For  Grod's  sake  go  on  with  your  novel !  Work  is  the 
e  cure  for  les  mistres  de  la  vie  humaine.  Besides,  it 
^es  you  independence. 

•  You  will  say  you  have  no  time  for  writing  because  you 
5  occupied  all  day  with  Kolya.  All  the  same,  I  repeat : 
lite,  write,  write !  I  might  offer  myself  as  an  example. 
iscxl  to  have  six  hours'  exhausting  teaching  at  the  Con- 
Vatoire,  besides  living  with  Rubinstein — whose  ways 
idered  me  exceedingly — in  a  house  next  door  to  the 
nservatoire,  whence  was  borne  the  sound  of  unceasing 
Jes  and  exercises  which  made  it  difficult  to  compose. 
ur  occupations  with  Kolya  may  be  somewhat  heavier 
n  my  theory  classes,  but  still  I  say.  Write !  Meanwhile 
m brace  you,  dear  Modi !  What  does  anything  matter 
m  people  love  as  I  love  you  and  you  love  me  (forgive 
self-assurance)!" 


Part  V 

I 
1878-1879 

WHEN  in  1877  Tchaikovsky  declined  t 
as  delegate  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
office  was  accepted  by  Nicholas  Rubin* 
who,  in  September,  1878,  gave  four 
portant  concerts  at  the  Trocad^ro,  the  programoK 
which  were  drawn  exclusively  from  the  works  of  Ru 
composers. 

Tchaikovsky  was  represented  by  the  following  works 
Pianoforte  Concerto  (B  l>  minor),  TA€  Tempest^  Chant 
Paroles  (played  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein),  and  "Sere 
and  Valse  "  for  violin  (played  by  Bartzevich).  The  su 
of  these  compositions,  especially  of  the  Concerto,  than 
Rubinstein's  artistic  interpretation,  was  so  great 
judging  by  the  opinions  of  Tchaikovsky's  friends 
opponents,  the  chief  interest  of  all  four  concerts  ca 
in  them.  Eye-witnesses  declare  they  never  saw 
enthusiasm  in  any  concert-room  as  was  displayed  01 
first  evening  after  the  performance  of  the  B>  minor 
certo.  The  work  was  repeated  with  equal  success  a 
fourth  concert. 

The  Paris  Press  accorded  the  warmest  greetin 
Tchaikovsky,  whose  name  was  as  yet  almost  unkno\ 
them,  the  most  appreciative  criticisms  being  expc 
upon  the  Concerto.     The  Tempest  came  in  for  its 
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.pplause,  while  the  violin   pieces  were   not  so  well 

Ved. 

le  importance  of  Tchaikovsky's  success  was,  however, 

lly  overrated,  both  by  himself  and   all  his  friends, 

iding    N.  Rubinstein.     They  none  of  them   realised 

Paris  foi^ets  as  lightly  as  it  warms  to  enthusiasm. 
cely  six  months  elapsed  before  TAe  Tempesty  which 
delighted  the  Parisian  public  at  the  Trocad^ro,  was 
ved  with  suspicion  and  curiosity,  as  the  unknown 
:  of  an  unknown  composer  of  queer  Russian  music. 
bout  the  same  time,  Bilse  brought  forward  Francesca 
^itnini  in  Berlin.     Here,  where   Russian   music   had 

propagandists  as  Hans  von  Biilow  and  Klindworth, 
likovsky  was  not  altogether  unknown  ;  but  although 
5  of  his  works,  like  the  Andante  from  the  first 
tet,  were  almost  popular,  yet  the  composer  had  been 
rded  with  a  certain  disdain,  and  almost  ignored  by 
majority  of  the  German  critics.  This  time  it  was 
rent.  On  the  same  evening  as  Francesca,  Bilse  also 
ucted  Brahms's  Second  Symphony,  which,  being  a 
Ity,  drew  all  the  musical  lights  of  Berlin  to  the 
•rt.  It  was  only  thanks  to  these  circumstances  that 
'^esca  was  not  entirely  passed  over  by  the  critics.  The 
;  split  into  two  camps :  one  stood  up  for  Brahms  and 
ked  Tchaikovsky,  the  other  took  the  opposite  view. 
hostile  party  was  the  stronger.  Richard  Wurst  called 
rork  "a  musical  monstrosity."^  "We  know,"  he  con- 
d,  "a  few  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a  Cossack 
sia  (?)  by  this  composer;  these  compositions  bear  the 
5  of  an  original  talent,  but  are  not  pleasing  on  the 
r.  In  the  Symphonic  Fantasia  {Francesca^  this  un- 
mtness  is  so  obvious  as  to  make  us  forget  the 
ality  of  the  composer.    The  first  and  last  allegros, 

depict  the  whirlwinds  of  hell,  have  neither  subjects 

1  ^c^  the  Berliner  FremeUnbltUi,  September  17th,  1878. 
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nor  ideas,  but  only  a  mass  of  sounds,  and  these 
splitting  effects  seem  to  us,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
too  much  even  for  hell  itself.  The  middle  section,  i 
describes  the  unhappy  fate  of  Francesca,  Paolo, 
myself,  shows — in  spite  of  its  endless  length — at 
some  trace  of  catching  melody."  Another  critic,  O.  G 
recht  {National  Zeitungy  September  17th,  1878),  appl 
Francesca  such  terms  as  "madness,"  ''musical  cc 
tions,"  etc. 

Among  the  friendly  party  Francesca  was  favou 
compared  to  the  Brahms  Symphony,  especially  by  1 
kowski.  Among  private  opinions  should  be  ment 
that  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky  si 
after  the  performance  that  he  was  far  more  charmed 
Francesca  than  with  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Kotek  says 
Joachim  was  pleased  with  the  work  in  spite  of  his 
possession  in  favour  of  his  friend  Brahms,  while  Max  1 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  Francesca  replied :  "  I  ai 
too  stupid  to  criticise  such  music."  In  spite  of  the 
ruling  of  unfavourable  criticism,  and  its  mediocre  si 
with  the  public,  Bilse  had  the  courage  to  repeat  Frm 
da  Rimini  in  the  course  of  the  same  season. 

Early  in  September  Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Mc 
to  take  up  his  duties  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  qui 
were  already  prepared  for  him.  Nevertheless,  befoi 
turning  to  the  town  he  had  once  loved  and  believ 
be  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness,  he  had  al 
resolved  *'  to  leave  it  again  at  the  earliest  opportunity 

This  curious  discrepancy  between  his  actions  an 
intentions,  this  external  submission  to,  and  inward  p 
against,  the  compelling  circumstances  of  life,  so  char 
istic  of  Tchaikovsky,  has  already  become  familiar 
He  was  incapable  of  clearing  a  direct  way  for  himj 
some  definite  goal ;  he  could  only  desire  intensd 
await  with  patience  the  course  of  events,  until  the  ob 
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e  way  of  themselves  and  the  path  was  open  to  him  at 

ifler  the  mental  collapse  he  had  suffered,  and  during 
pause  in  his  creative  activity  in  November  and 
:ember,  1877,  he  thought  of  the  return  to  his  old  life 
Moscow  with  fear  and  trembling,  while  still  regarding 
LS  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  great  distance  which 
between  himself  and  Moscow  softened  all  its  sharpness 
Dutline,  and  veiled  all  the  unpleasant  side  of  life  in  that 
\  From  far-away  Italy  and  Switzerland  he  no  longer 
Iced  back  upon  everyday  Moscow,  but  saw  rather  the 
te  City  of  the  Tsars,  with  its  flashing  golden  cupolas, 
ch  was  so  dear  to  his  patriotic  soul.  He  no  longer 
'  the  Conservatoire,  with  its  tiresome  classes  and  petty 
imonplace  interests,  but  a  little  group  of  true  friends 
whom  he  yearned.  All  this  drowned  the  resolve 
ch  already  existed  in  his  inmost  heart,  never  to  return 
his  old  way  of  life.  He  attributed  this  dislike  of  his 
ner  existence  to  his  ill-health,  and  cherished  the  hope 
t  the  ideal  conditions  of  his  life  abroad  would  restore 
nerves  and  soothe  his  irritability;  he  was  convinced 
t  he  would  completely  recover,  and  take  up  his  pro- 
K>rship  once  more  with  a  stout  heart. 
Jut  it  proved  otherwise.  From  the  month  of  January, 
tn  he  was  able  to  arrange  his  life  as  he  pleased,  when, 
h  improved  health,  the  desire  to  compose  awoke  once 
re — ^from  the  moment,  in  fact,  in  which  his  real  recovery 
;an — life  in  Moscow  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  dreadful 
I  impossible;  his  connection  with  the  Conservatoire, 
!  with  the  social  life  of  the  capital,  more  and  more 
learable ;  while  the  free,  untrammelled  existence  in 
ch  nothing  hindered  his  creative  activity  grew  more 
active  in  his  eyes.  Never  had  Tchaikovsky  been  so 
ngly  happy  as  during  the  period  dating  from  1878. 
er  had  "the  calm,  peaceful  existence  in  solitude" 
iared  so  alluring,  nor  his  imagination  so  quick  and  so 
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varied.     Consequently   everything   which    distuifaed 

existence  at  that  happy  time  seemed  hostile  and 
able  to  its  continuance. 

Only  the  weak  bond  of  his  promise  to  return  to 
Conservatoire  remained  to  be  broken. 

At  the  moment  in  which  Tchaikovsky  left  the  ti 
in  which   he  arrived   and   set  foot  on   Moscow  sofl, 
was  possessed  with  "  the  idea  "  of  leaving  again  as  soqb 
possible.     This  thought  gradually  grew  into  a  fixed 
under  the  influence  of  which  everything  that  had 
been  dear  to  him — his  faithful  friends  included — stirred 
him  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  resentment  and,  by  mf 
reaction,  caused  everything  which  reminded  him  of 
freedom  to  appear  in  a  rosy  light     In  his  first  letters  ft 
Moscow  he  scarcely  speaks  on  any  other  topic  butl 
irksomeness  of  life  there,  and  the  delight  with  wUdi 
looks  back  to  every  detail  of  his  visits  to  Italy,  Swita 
land  and  Brailov. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  until 
stein's  return  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  wouM 
be  before  the  end  of  September. 


"  I  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  his  coming,' 
Tchaikovsky  to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  "  because  I  wanted 
tell  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  my  intention  to  retire  froi 
the  Conservatoire.  He  was  received  with  great  rejoii 
and  a  dinner  in  his  honour  was  given  at  *  The  Hermit^* 
at  which  I  was  present.  In  his  reply  to  the  first 
to  his  health,  Rubinstein  said  he  had  been  greatly  gratifiei 
by  the  success  of  my  works  at  his  concerts,  that  the  Coi 
servatoire  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  connection  with 
famous  a  man,  etc.  The  speech  ended  in  an  ovation 
me.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  painful  this  speech  afll 
ovation  were. 

"  The  next  day  I  informed  him  of  my  future  plans, 
expected  Nicholas  Rubinstein  to  burst  forth  with  indigW 
tion,  and  try  to  convince  me  that  it  was  better  for  a* 

'  A  &inous  restaurant  in  Moscow. 
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y  where  I  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to 
ughingly,  as  one  might  to  a  tiresome  child,  and 
ised  his  regret  He  merely  remarked  that  the  Con- 
oire  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  prestige  with  the 
rawal  of  my  name,  which  was  as  good  as  saying  that 
ipils  would  not  really  suflTer  much  by  my  resignation. 
bly  he  is  right,  for  I  am  a  poor  and  inexperienced 
jr — ^yet  I  anticipated  greater  opposition  to  my  resig- 


¥Bs  decided  that  Tchaikovsky  should  stay  on  for  a 
I  or  two  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  order  to  give  his 
«5or  Taneiev  time  to  prepare  for  his  classes;  but 
it  was  announced  that  Hubert,  not  Taneiev,  was  to 
id  him,  he  "  hastened  the  course  of  events  "  and  in- 
d  Rubinstein  that  he  should  leave  Moscow  early  in 
cr. 

m  Moscow  Tchaikovsky  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  equally  unsuited  to  his  condition  of  mind.  The 
ttons  to  dinners,  suppers,  and  evening  parties,  fatigued 
nd  wore  him  out.  The  bad  impression  which  Peters- 
eft  upon  him  on  this  occasion  was  increased  by  the 
x>intment  he  experienced  as  regards  his  favourite 
Vakoula  the  Smithy  which  was  just  being  given  at 
aryinsky  Theatre. 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"Petersburg,  October  ^oth  {November  iiM),  1878. 

akaula  the  Smith  went  quite  smoothly  and  well,  just 

did  at  the  first  performance ;  but  it  was  very  stereo- 

and  colourless.     All  the  while  I  felt  angry  with  one 

that  was  myself.     Good  Lord  !  what  heaps  of  unpar- 

»Ie  mistakes  there  are  in  this  opera  which  I  alone 

have  made !     I  have  done  my  best  to  neutralise  the 

of  all  those  situations  which  were  calculated  to  please. 

Y  I  had  held  the  purely  musical  inspiration  in  check, 

»pt  the  scenic  and  decorative  effects  more  in  view! 

ntire  opera  suffers  from  a  plethora  of  details  and  the 

ne  use  of  chromatic  harmonies.     Cest  un  menu  sur- 
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TchafkoTsky  went 


^.  r~-^  i:^  i=ii  J:^=T  5:r  ±je  frsc  rrae  he  began  to  breil 

*  I  issL  -T^y  ^^  ber* '  re  »:,ce  in  NoYiember.  To 
-p-il  '  Tri=  ±e  *r±T5je:ii  -wttr  hii  rf  •  being  equal  to 
-rici.'  ---5  i,  '-x-T  zz  3ct  be  caaposed  more  at  Kama 
12  2. :  imnrri  ±*r  rzri=:£  ^e  r«x>  moadis  he  had  spcfll 
Mi<ci'¥^  izi  ?-:s:sbcrg.    Cfc  Xorember   13th  (2Sth) 

•  Ir^irs.t::r:  bis  rrci-e  rz-  =ie,  so  the  sketch  of  the  S 
15  ilzi::=t  fiLi=bsd     B^  I  az2  anxious  because  I  left 
=ir.i.fcr:pt  i:   tr*  rrst  three  movements  in  Petersfai 
hr.t  ;:  —  =7  ^et  list.    I  -arote  the  last  two  movements  1 
Tzli  i-in  and — ::'  I  ari  r.::  ziistaken — excellent  Suite 
;r.  £t-  c:  '.t^:=z.^.zs  :    :    Ir.tr>i-jct:cn  and  Fugue,  (2)  Schcfl 
'3    Ar.cs.r-:e.   ^  March  Miniature,  [>]  Giant's  Dance." 

71-  .-X.  TckazicTskr, 
"  FlOiLzycE-  Xjzember  21st  (December  yd)^  187I 

"*...!  cane  here  yesterday,  direct  from  Vienna,  withoi 
viiitin^  \'en:ce.  I  was  met  by  Pakhulsky  (Kotek's  sucoel 
sor  with  N.  F.  von  Meek  .  who  took  me  to  my  quartfl 
which  were  warm  and  bright,  and  all  ready  for  the 
adrr.irin^  tenanL 

'*  The  apartment  Nadejda  Filareto\Tia  has  taken  for 
consists  of  a  suite  of  five  rooms :  drawing-room,  dini 
room,  bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  a  room  for  Alexis. 

"  In  the  drawing-room  there  is  a  splendid  grand  piu 
on  the  writing-table  every  kind  of  stationery,  and  ti 
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ouquets.  The  furniture  is  luxurious.  I  am  delighted 
the  house  stands  outside  the  town,  and  that  I  have 
a  beautiful  view  from  my  windows ! 
>n  the  journey  here  I  was  troubled  with  the  thought 
>fadejda  Filaretovna  would  be  living  so  close  to  me  ; 
we  might  meet  I  even  had  a  momentary  suspicion 
she  might  invite  me.  But  a  letter  from  her,  which  I 
1  upon  my  writing-table  yesterday,  completely  set  my 
at  rest  She  will  be  leaving  in  three  weeks,  and 
g  that  time  probably  we  shall  not  see  each  other  once." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 
"Florence,  November  20th  (December  2nd)^  1878. 

.  If  you  knew  what  a  blessing  this  quiet,  regular, 
solitary  life  is,  especially  in  such  sympathetic  sur- 
[ings!      I   shall    begin   the   instrumentation    of   the 

with  ardour,  because  I  am  strongly  attracted  to  a 
subject  for  an  opera :  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 
'his  idea  came  to  me  at  Kamenka,  while  turning  over 
iLges  of  Joukovsky.  The  subject  offers  much  musical 
ial.  Verdi's  opera,  Giovanna  d*Arco,  is  not  taken 
Schiller  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly  it  is  extremely 
But  1  am  glad  I  bought  it.  It  will  be  very  useful 
npare  the  libretto  with  the  French." 

"  November  22nd  {December  ^th),  1878. 

have  never  thanked  you,  my  good  fairy,  for  the  fine 
ment  I  often  reproach  myself  for  not  being  suffi- 
y  grateful.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  afraid  of  weary- 
>u  with  my  reiterated  assurance  of  gratitude." 

To  P,  /.  Jurgenson, 

"Florence,  November  24M  {December  6th),  1878. 

I  the  evening  I  often  pace  my  verandah  and  enjoy  the 
stillness.  That  strikes  you  as  peculiar:  how  can 
e  enjoy  the  absence  of  all  sound,  you  will  ask?  If 
ere  a  musician,  perhaps  you,  too,  would  have  the  gift 
ring,  when  all  is  still  in  the  dead  silence  of  night,  the 
lass  note  which  seems  to  come  from  the  earth  in  its 
hrougti  space.    But  this  is  nonsense !  " 
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of  these  themes,  only  the  fifth  can  be  considered  socces 
The  rest  are  colourless,  or,  like  the  second,  mad( 
of  scraps,  which  have  no  organic  unity  and  lack  del 
outline.  Thirdly,  every  one  of  these  themes,  excep 
fifth,  shows  a  monotonous  method,  which  occurs  onl 
often  in  the  *  Spanish  Symphony ' :  the  altemati( 
rhythms  of  3  and  2.  If  a  man  cannot  keep  his  in 
tion  within  the  limits  of  balanced  form,  then  he  s 
strive,  at  least,  to  vary  the  rhythms  of  his  themes ;  i 
Concerto  the  rhythmical  treatment  is  monotonous, 
say  nothing  about  the  laboured  way  in  which  the  v 
episodes  follow  one  another;  it  would  take  us  tc 
afield.  Then  as  to  harmony.  The  Concerto  is  full  of 
wild  harmonies.  In  a  modest  violin  Concerto  such 
condiments  are  out  of  place ;  but  apart  from  that,  I 
say  they  have  a  kind  of  crude  character,  because  th 
not  the  outcome  of  the  essential  musical  idea,  bi 
forced  upon  it,  like  a  schoolboy's  bravado  put  on  i 
teacher's  benefit.  Other  passages — also  in  the  schc 
style — are  really  rather  slovenly,  so  to  speak.  For  ini 
this  *  smudge '  d  la  Moussorgsky,  which  occurs  twice 
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"  If  we  play  this  horrible  combination  in  quavers 
the  following : — 
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"  This  is  repulsive,  and  quite  unnecessary,  becaus 
based  upon  nothing,  and  at  first  I  took  it  for  a  mi 
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not  imagine,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the  pedantic  harmony 

Eter  who  speaks  thus.     I  myself  am  very  partial  to 

>nant  combinations,  when  they  have  a  motive,  and  are 

Illy  used.     But  there  are  limits  which  must  not  be 

stepped     Now,  to  enter  into  technical  details,  let  me 

that  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  no  matter 

^ther  it  is  harsh  or  not,  really  sounds  well  unless  it  has 

made  under  the  influence  of  the  melodic  origin.     In 

rr  words,  a  dissonance  should  only  be  resolved  harmoni- 

1^,  or  melodically.    If  neither  of  these  courses  is  adopted, 

merely  get  abominations  d  la  Moussorgsky.     In  the 

iple  cited  above  I   might  possibly  be  reconciled  to 

painful  dissonance  if,  in  the  next  bar,  each  part  fol- 

the  melodic  plan.     But  this  is  not  the  case  with 

With  him  abomination  follows  abomination.     Now 

f    have  done  scolding,  I   will  say  something   good. 

v^arious    movements,   although    disconnected,   show 

ith  and  many  beautiful  details  of  harmony.     On  the 

>le  the  music  has  a  piquant  character  peculiarly  French, 

?ugh  not  nearly  so  elegant  as  Bizet's  work." 


To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 
**  Florence,  Nowmbtr  zZth  (^December  10///),  1878. 

[Yesterday's  performance  at  Pergola  left  a  sad  impres- 

upon  me.     What  a  deterioration   Italian  music  has 

!      What    commonplace,    yet    pretentious    stuff! 

an  incredibly  poor  performance  as  regards  orchestra 

chorus !     The    staging,  too,  was   wretched.     Such 

in  the  town  where  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 

t  lived!" 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 
"Florence,  December  5//1  (17M),  1878. 
'A  great  number  of  my  works  I  regard  as  weak, 
vcral  of  these  (the  minority)  have  been  published. 
If  those  unpublished,  many  no  longer  exist,  such  as  the 
ras  Undine  and  The  Voyevode  (which  were  never  per- 
iled J,  the  symphonic  fantasia  Fatum^  a  Festival  overture 
the  Danish  National  Hymn,  and  a  cantata;  but  you 
welcome  to  those  I  have  kept,  in  order  to  complete 
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would  publish  a  rhyming  dictionaiy.     If  I  am  not 
taken,  there  is  one  in  German,  and  perhaps  in  Rossan 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  it" 

To  P,  L  Jurgenson. 
^^ZulVly^^s^  January  14M  (26M),  18 

"  There  exist,  as  you  are  aware,  three  remarkable 
sonages,  whom  you  know  intimately  :  the  feeble  pod 
N.  N.,^  who  has  written  a  few  verses  for  yt>ur  cditia 
Russian  songs;  B.  L./  formerly  musical  critic  d 
Russky  Viedomostiy  and  the  composer  and  ex-proS 
Mr.  Tchaikovsky. 

'*  An  hour  or  two  ago  Mr.  Tchaikovsky  invited  the 
other  gentlemen — who  live  with  him — to  follow  him  t 
piano,  and  played  them  the  second  act  of  his  new  o 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mr.  Tchaikovsky,  who  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  Messrs.  N.  N.  and  B.  L.,  conqi 
his  timidity  without  much  difficulty,  and  played  hu 
work  with  great  skill  and  inspiration.  You  should 
seen  the  enthusiasm  of  these  two  gentlemen!  An 
might  have  supposed  they  had  some  share  in  the  com 
tion  of  the  opera,  to  see  how  they  strutted  about  the : 
and  admired  the  music.  Finally,  the  composer,  who 
long  tried  to  preserve  his  modesty  intact,  was  infecte 
their  enthusiasm,  and  all  three  rushed  on  to  the  bal< 
as  though  possessed,  to  cool  their  disordered  nen-es 
control  their  wild  desire  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  ope 
soon  as  possible.  In  vain  Messrs.  N.  N.  and  B.  L 
deavoured  to  persuade  Mr.  Tchaikovsky  that  operas  < 
not  be  tossed  out  like  pancakes,  the  latter  b^ 
despair  over  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and 
impossibility  of  transferring  to  paper  in  a  single 
all  that  had  long  been  seething  in  his  brain.  Fi 
the  good  folks  induced  the  insane  composer  to  calm 
self,  and  he  sat  down  to  write  to  a  certain  publisl 
Moscow.  .  .  ." 

'  The  initials  under  which  Tchaikovsky  translated  the  German  1 
Rubinstein's  songs. 

'  Tchaikovsky's  signature  to  his  articles  in  the  Russky  yiedomasti. 


t 
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To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

^^ January  20th  {February  ij/),  1879. 

Of  the  music  you  sent  me,  I  have  only  played,  as  yet, 

the  pieces  by  Grieg  and  two  acts  of  Goldmark's 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.     I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  told 

fliat  I  bought  Le  Rot  de  Lahore  in  Paris.     Thus  I 

two  operas  of  the  most  modern  French  school. 

tell  you,  dear  friend,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

the  preference  to  Le  Rot  de  Lahore.     I  know  you 

care  very  much  for  Massenet,  and  hitherto  I,  too, 

not   felt  drawn   to  him.     His  opera,  however,  has, 

atcd  me  by  its  rare  beauty  of  form,  its  simplicity 

[fieshness  of  ideas  and  style,  as  well  by  its  wealth  of 

ly  and  distinction  of  harmony.     Goldmark's  opera 

i  not  greatly  please  me — ^just  enough  to  interest  me  in 

it  through.     Yet  it  is  the  work  of  a  good  German 

But  all  the  German  composers  of  the  present  day 

laboriously,  with  pretensions  to  depth  of  thought, 

'  strive  to  atone  for  their  extraordinary  poverty  of  in- 

by  exaggerated  colouring.     For  instance,  the  duet 

second  act.     How  un vocal !     How  little  freedom  it 

to  the  singer!     What  insipid  melodies !     Massenet's 

duety  on  the  contrary,  is  far  simpler,  but  a  thousand 

fresher,  more  beautiful,  more  melodious.  .  .  . 

jlLeam  to  know  this  opera,  dear  friend,  and  give  me 

opinion  upon  it 
^My  work  prc^esses.     I  am  composing  the  first  scene 
!^Act  III." 
r  To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  CLARKVSf /anuapy  24M  (February  5M),  1879. 

kTDo  not  be  surprised  if  my  letter  is  somewhat  in- 
herent. I  am  very  tired  after  my  day's  work.  To-day 
Irrote  the  love  duet  in  the  second  act,  and  it  is  very 
iDph'cated,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  my  brain  works 
'A  difficulty.  I  jumped  from  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
t  to  the  fourth,  because  it  is  not  so  easy,  and  I  wanted 
get  the  most  difficult  scene — between  Lionel  and  Joan 
off  my  mind.  On  the  whole  I  am  pleased  with  myself, 
t  feel  rather  exhausted     In  Paris,  I  will  rest  by  returning 
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to  my  Suite  and  leaving  the  two  remaining  so 
opera  until  my  return  to  Russia. 

"  I  have  added  a  new  joy  to  life.  In  Genev; 
the  pianoforte  arrangements  of  several  Mozart 
hoven  quartets,  and  I  play  one  every  evening, 
no  idea  how  I  enjoy  this,  and  how  it  refrest 
would  give  anything  for  my  Maid  of  Orleans  1 
as  good  as  Le  Rot  de  Lahore!* 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

^^ January  z^th  {February  6 

•  **  I  will  gladly  follow  your  advice  and  write  to 
to  send  a  copy  of  Eugcfie  Oniegin  to  Bulow. 
speaking,  I  never  send  my  works  on  my  own  i 
musical  celebrities,  but  Biilow  is  an  exception, 
is  really  interested  in  Russian  music  and  in  me 
He  is  the  sole  German  musician  who  admits 
bility  of  the  Russians  rivalling  the  German 
posers.  Speaking  of  the  German  view  of  our  o 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  you  about  the  fia 
Francesca  in  Berlin  this  winter.  Bilse  gave  it  t^ 
second  performance  was  a  daring  act  on  his 
after  the  first  hearing  the  entire  Press  was  un; 
damning  my  unfortunate  fantasia.  .  .  ." 


IV 

To  P,  /.  Jurgenson. 

*'  Paris,  February  6th  (iS, 
"  Do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  dish  you  up  i 
sions  of  Paris  ?     *  You  are  mistaken,  friend,'  as  ] 
always  saying.     I  only  arrived  early  this  mor 
departure  from  Clarens  was  highly  dramatic, 
lady  wept ;  the  landlord  shook  me  warmly  by 
the  maid  (a  very  nice  creature)  also  wept,  so  t 
was  reduced  to  tears.     I   assure  you  I   have  r 
so  comfortable  anywhere   abroad   as   there. 
stances  permit,  and  no  untoward  changes  oc< 
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R  I  intend  henceforth  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of 
a  winter  in  Clarens.  .  .  ." 

^  To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

E 

^^ February  loth  {22nd)^  1879. 

^^At  the  present  moment  I  am  engaged  upon  the  great 
%mdle  in  the  third  act  (septet  and  chorus),  which  pre- 
cis many  technical  difficulties.  The  first  part  of  the 
ifeet  is  finished,  and  very  successful,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
jp  brilliance  and  bustle  of  Paris  have  their  advantages. 

P'  5ty  of  circumstances  and  impressions  distract  my 
from   the   musical   work.     Perhaps  this   is   the 
^hy  the  number  which  I  expected  to  find  most 
has  proved  comparatively  easy.     For  the  books 
ic  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  .  .  ." 

rl-  To  P,  I,  Jurgenson. 

E  "Paris,  February  13M  (25M),  1879. 

EHere  I  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  and  only  emerge 
Be  a  day  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  stomach  and  take 
||de  exercise. 

*TLast  Sunday,  however,  I  had  a  real  musical  treat. 
ISjonne  conducted  one  of  my  favourite  works — Berlioz's 
br/.  The  performance  was  excellent.  It  was  so  long 
Ce  I  had  heard  any  good  music  that  I  was  steeped  in 
fiB^  all  the  more  because  I  was  alone,  with  no  acquaint- 
>es  sitting  by  my  side.  What  a  work ! !  Poor  Berlioz ! 
long  as  he  was  alive  no  one  wanted  to  hear  about  him. 
W  the  newspapers  call  him  *  the  mighty  Hector.  .  .  .' 
Gk>d,  how  happy  I  am  now !  Did  I  ever  dream  that  I 
laid  enjoy  life  so  much  ? .  .  ." 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

"Paris,  February  ig/A  {March  ^rd\  1879. 

*  My  whole  life  long  I  have  been  a  martyr  to  my  en- 
Bed  relations  with  society.  By  nature  I  am  a  savage. 
By  nevir  acquaintance,  every  fresh  contact  with  strangers, 
rbeen  the  source  of  acute  moral  suffering.  It  is  difficult 
say  what  is   the  nature  of  this  suffering.     Perhaps  it 
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cut  a  long  story  short,  however,  I  will  merely 
two  years  ago  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  writer, 
wish  to  make  my  acquaintance.  He  takes  a  ] 
in  music.  Of  course,  I  made  a  feeble  attem 
from  him,  but  without  success.  He  came  to  t 
u  toire  and  told  Rubinstein  he  had  not  left  the  1 

1  he  wanted  to  meet  me.     Tolstoi  is  very  syc 

i  wards  my  musical  gifts.     It  was  impossible 

acquaintance,  which  was  obviously  flattering  a 
We  met,  and  I,  assuming  the  part  of  a  mai 
mensely  gratified,  said  I  was  very  happy — mc 
a  whole  series  of  indispensable  but  insincere 
want  to  know  you  better,'  he  said  ;  *  I  should  1 
you  about  music'  Then  and  there,  after  we 
hands,  he  began  to  give  me  his  musical  viev 
siders  Beethoven  lacks  inspiration.  We  start 
Thus  this  writer  of  genius,  this  searcher  of  h 
began  by  asserting,  in  a  tone  of  complete  ass 
was  most  offensive  to  the  stupidity  of  tl 
What  is  to  be  done  under  such  circumstances 
Yes,  I  discussed.  But  could  such  a  discussioi 
as  serious  ?  Properly  speaking,  I  ought  ' 
honoured  by  his  notice.  Probably  another 
been.  I  merely  felt  uncomfortable,  and  contii 
the  comedy — pretending  to  be  grateful  anc 
Afterwards  he  called  upon  me  several  times,  j 
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"The  society  of  another  fellow-creature  is  only  pleasant 
in  a  long-standing  intimacy,  or  common  interests,  make 

rsible  to  dispense  with  all  effort.     Unless  this  is  the 
society  is  a  burden  which  I  was  never  intended  by 
iwe  to  endure. 
iThis  is  the  reason,  dear  friend,  why  I  have  nut  called 

fToui^eniev.  There  are  numbers  of  people  I  might 
here.  Saint-Saens,  for  instance,  on  whom  I  promised 
tall  whenever  I  was  in  Paris.  Anyone  else  in  my 
be  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  local  musicians, 
b  a  pity  I  cannot,  for  I  lose  a  good  deal  by  my  mis- 
hropy.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  have  struggled 
linst  this  weakness,  how  hard  I  have  contended  with  my 
jmg^  temperament  in  this  respect ! 
^Now  I  am  at  rest.  I  am  finally  convinced  that  at  my 
i  it  is  useless  to  continue  my  education.  I  assure  you  I 
ie  been  very  happy  since  I  drew  into  my  shell,  and  since 
ric  and  books  became  my  faithful  and  inseparable  corn- 
lions.  As  to  intercourse  with  famous  people,  I  know 
n  experience  that  their  works,  musical  or  literary,  are 
more  interesting  than  their  personalities.*' 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Paris,  February  22nd  {March  6th\  1879. 

Dear  Modi, — Yesterday  was  a  very  important  day 
me.  Quite  unexpectedly  I  finished  the  opera.  When 
I  have  written  the  last  word  of  a  novel  you  will  under- 
nd  what  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  such  a  weight  off  your  mind. 
squeeze  music  out  of  one's  brain  every  day  for  ten 
»ks  is  indeed  an  exhausting  process.  Now  I  can  breathe 
dy! 

'Yesterday  evening  I  walked  about  Paris  feeling  quite 
>ther  man.  I  even  sauntered,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  my 
,  love  for  the  place  is  reawakened.  Perhaps,  too,  the  fact 
it  Colonne  intends  to  give  my  Tempest  at  the  next  Sun- 
f  concert  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Now  I  see  my 
ne  on  all  the  hoardings  and  posters  I  feel  quite  at  home. 
nil  confess  that  although  I  am  pleased,  yet  I  am  also 
her  anxious.  I  know  beforehand  that  it  will  not  be  well 
.yed,  and  will  be  hissed  by  the  public — the  invariable 
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fate  of  all  my  compositions  abroacL  Therefore  it  iroa 
better  if  the  performance  took  place  after  I  have  left  1 
It  cannot  be  helped,  however.  I  shall  have  to  endure 
misery  on  Sunday,  but  not  much,  because  I  am  only 
as  a  bird  of  passage,  and  I  know  that  the  time  is  a 
when  I  need  not  endure  any  more. 

**  In  any  case,  yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  sb 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  like  a  cock,  and  coml 
myself  with  the  feeling  that  I  need  not  work.  You  • 
never  have  recognised  your  brother  in  a  new  overcoa 
hat,  and  elegant  gloves.  .  .  ." 

To  X,  F.  z*OH  Meek. 
'*  Paris,  February  24/^  (March  ttk\  t 

•'  Yesterday  I  saw  LAssommoir.  It  is  interesting 
through  this  piece,  for  it  is  highly  entertaining  to  see  w; 
women  getting  up  linen  in  the  second  scene,  all  the 
acters  dead  drunk  in  the  sixth,  and  in  the  eighth,  the 
of  a  confirmed  toper  in  an  attack  of  delirium  tn 
The  play  deals  a  double  blow  at  that  feeling  for  b 
which  exists  in  us  all.  First,  it  is  adapted  from  a 
written  by  a  talented,  but  cynical,  man  who  choos 
wallow  in  human  filth,  moral  and  physical.  Second 
make  it  more  effective  and  pander  to  the  taste  c 
Boulevard  public,  a  melodramatic  element  has  been  br 
into  the  play  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
In  this  way  V Assommoir  loses  on  the  stage  its  chief 
— the  wonderfully  realistic  presentment  of  ever\*day 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  Monsieur  Zola,  the 
priest  of  the  realistic  cult,  the  austere  critic  who  recoj 
no  literary  art  but  his  own,  when  he  allows  perfectly  i 
and  improbable  episodes  and  characters  to  be  taclced 
hi>  play — all  for  the  sake  of  a  royalty'?" 

To  ModtStc  Tchaikavsk}\ 

"Paris,  February  26th  (March  ic/h),  1; 

"Yesterday  was  a  very  exciting  day.     In  the  mc 

at  the  Chatelet  Concert  the  performance  of  my   Tt 

took  place.     The  agonies  I  endured  are  the  best  proc 

a  country  life  is  the  most  tolerable  for  me.     What  u 
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L  pleasure — the  hearing  of  one  of  my  own  works — has 
become  a  source  of  misery.  The  evening  before  I 
to  suffer  from  colic  and  nausea.  My  agitation  con- 
to  grow  crescendo  until  the  opening  chords,  and 
the  work  was  proceeding  I  felt  I  should  die  of  the 
in  my  heart  It  was  not  the  fear  of  failure  with  the 
,  but  because  lately  the  first  hearing  of  all  my  works 
I  brought  me  the  sharpest  disappointment.  Mendels- 
I's  Reformation  symphony  preceded  The  Tempest,  and 
time  I  was  admiring  this  fine  masterpiece.  I  have 
attained  to  the  rank  of  a  master.  I  still  write  like  a 
^ed  young  man  from  whom  much  is  to  be  expected. 
pat  surprised  me  chiefly  was  the  fact  that  my  orchestra- 
\  sounded  so  poor.  Of  course,  my  reason  told  me  I  was 
srating  my  own  defects,  but  this  was  no  great  con- 
>n.  The  Tempest  was  not  badly  played.  The  orches- 
Itiook  pains,  but  showed  no  warmth  of  enthusiasm.  One 
piber  of  the  band  (a  'cellist)  kept  staring,  smiling,  and 
iing  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say :  *  Excuse  our  playing 
an  extraordinary  work ;  it  is  not  our  fault ;  we  are 
to  play  it,  and  we  obey.'  After  the  last  bars  had 
away,  there  followed  some  feeble  applause,  mingled 
tab  two  or  three  audible  hisses,  at  which  the  whole  room 
hkeout  into  exclamations  of  *  O  !  O  1'  which  were  intended 
It  kindly  protest  against  the  hisses.  Then  came  silence. 
ie  whole  business  passed  over  me  without  leaving  any 
bcial  bitterness.  I  was  only  vexed  to  feel  that  The 
)mpesty  which  I  have  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  my 
oat  brilliant  works,  is  in  reality  so  unimportant.  I  left 
|fc  room  and,  as  the  weather  was  very  fine,  took  a  two 
tars'  stroll.  On  returning  home  I  wrote  a  card  to  Colonne, 
Bing  him  that  I  could  only  remain  another  day  in  Paris, 
d  could  not  therefore  call  to  thank  him  personally. 
•*  I  must  soon  leave  Paris.  I  am  reconciled  to  the  failure 
The  Tempest,  I  speak  of  it  as  a  failure  to  myself y  but  I 
Dsole  myself  with  the  thought  that  after  the  opera  and 
e  Suite  I  shall  at  last  compose  a  fine  symphonic  work. 
id  so,  in  all  probability,  I  shall  strive  for  mastery  until 
f  last  breath,  without  ever  attaining  it.  Something  is 
king  in  me — I  can  feel  it — but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
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itself  was  quite  dark»  which  gave  me  the  opportm 
concealing  myself  in  a  comer  and  listenii^  to  the 
undisturbed.  On  the  whole  the  performance  wa 
satisfactory.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  got  throug! 
business  splendidly.  The  soloists^  on  the  other  ha 
much  to  be  desired.  .  .  . 

"  These  hours,  spent  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  1 
were  the  only  pleasant  ones  during  my  visit  to  \ 
Between  the  acts  I  saw  all  my  former  colle^uc 
more.  I  observed  with  delight  that  the  music  of  i 
seemed  to  win  their  favour.  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
so  parsimonious  in  praise,  told  me  that  he  had  *fi 
love'  with  it  After  the  first  act  Taneiev  war 
express  his  sympathy,  instead  of  which  he  bur 
tears.  I  cannot  really  tell  you  how  this  touch 
...  On  Saturday  (the  day  of  the  performam 
brothers  and  a  few  other  Petersburgers,  amonj 
Anton  Rubinstein,  arrived  early. 

**  Throughout  the  day  I  was  greatly  excited,  es] 
as  I  had  yielded  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein's  entres 
declared  my  willingness  to  come  before  the  curtain 
I  should  be  called  for. 

"During  the   performance  my  excitement  read 
zenith.     Before  it  began,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  invi 
behind  the  scenes,  where,  to  my  horror,  I   found 
confronted  by  the  whole  Conservatoire.    At  the  1 
the  professors  stood  Nicholas  Grigorievich  himse 
handed    me  a  wreath,  amid  the  hearty  applause 
bystanders.    Of  course  I  had  to  say  a  few  words  in 
to    Rubinstein's   speech.     God   knows  what   it  co 
Between  the  acts   I  was  recalled  several  times, 
never  seen  such   an   enthusiastic   audience.     I  dn 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  it  was  invariably  mysc 
the  performers — who  received  a  recall. 

*' After  the  performance  there  was  a  supper  at  *T1 
mitage,'  at  which  even  Anton  Rubinstein  was  pres 
have  absolutely  no  idea  whether  my  Oniegin 
him  or  not.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the 
It  was  4  a.m.  before  I  returned  home  with  a  splittin 
ache,  and  spent  a  wretched  night.  I  recovered  dui 
return  journey   to   Petersburg,  and   to-day   I   fee 
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I  shall  try  not  to  go  out  during  the  next  fort- 
,  but  to  give  myself  up  in  earrfiest  to  the  instrumenta- 
iof  my  Suite." 

||o  Tchaikovsky's  account  of  the  first  performance,  I  can 
radd  my  personal  impression  that  the  actual  success  of 

[opera  was  poor,  and  the  ovation  given  to  my  brother 
rather  in  consideration  of  former  services  than  in 
ir  of  the  music  itself,  which  had  only  a  moderate 

cool  reception  of  a  work,  afterwards  to  become  one 
Tchaikovsky's  most  popular  operas,  can  be  accounted  for 
first  place  by  its  indifferent  interpretation.  It  had 
carefully  prepared,  but  was  entrusted  to  inexperienced 
its  of  the  Conservatoire,  instead  of  mature  artists; 
uently  the  work  was  not  represented  in  its  best 
The  comparatively  recent  period  of  the  tale,  and 
audacity  of  the  librettist  in  representing  upon  the  stage 
almost  canonised  personality  of  Tatiana,  and,  what 
still  worse,  the  additions  made  to  Poushkin's  incom- 
le  poem — all  contributed  to  set  public  taste  against 
opera.  Besides  which,  both  libretto  and  music  lacked 
dramatic  incidents  which  generally  evoke  the  public 
iDsiasm. 
ipecting  Anton  Rubinstein's  judgment  of  Eugene 
uegin,  the  widow  of  the  great  pianist  said  that  her  hus- 
tad  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  opera  at  the  first 
■ring.  On  his  return  to  Petersburg  he  criticised  the 
Oik  from  b^inning  to  end,  and  declared  it  to  be  utterly 
anting  in  the  "  grand  opera  style."  Some  years  later  he 
tered  his  opinion,  and  when  his  wife  reminded  him  of  the 
St  failure  of  the  work,  replied :  "  What  do  you  know 
out  it?  No  one  who  has  been  brought  up  upon  gipsy 
Dgs  and  Italian  opera  has  any  right  to  criticise  such 
Domposition." 

IVith  the  exception  of  Laroche,  most  of  the  critics  praised 
g-me  Oniegin,  although  without  much  enthusiasm. 
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Early  in  April  Tchaikovsky  left  Petersburg  for  ] 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Kamenka,  Afrii  14M  (26tk\  18 

"  lly  opera  reposes  for  the  time  being  in  my  ^ 
I  am  working  at  the  Suite.     To-day  I  finished  the! 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  start  upon  the  arrangement  for  1 
hands.  .  .  . 

"I  have  another  fortnight's  work  to  bestow  uponl 
Suite.     At  Brailov  I  shall  be  able  to  give  myself  up  < 
to  my  increasing  love  of  nature.     There  is  no  others 
the  world  which  can  offer  me  so  much  in  this  respect 
live  in  your  house,  to  feel  myself  free  and  alone,  to  I 
to  visit  the  forests  every  day  and  wander  all  day 
the  flowers,  to  listen  to  the  nightingale  at  night,  to  1 
your  books,  play  upon  your   instruments   and   think' 
you — these  are  joys  I  cannot  find  elsewhere,** 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

*'  Kamenka,  April  22nd  {May  4M),  1879^ 

**  I  am  beginning  to  be  proud  of  my  works,  now  1 
see  what  an  extraordinary  effect  some   of  them 
Everyone  here  is  crazy  over  the  Andante,  and  n 
played  it  with  my  brother  as  a  pianoforte  duet,  one  | 
fainted  away  (this  is  a  fact  ! !).     To  make  the  fair 
faint  is  the  highest  triumph  to  which  any  composer  1 
attain." 

To  N,  F.  vopi  Meek. 

"  Brailov,  May  ^th  (17M),  1879. 

"  Yesterday  I  began  to  study  the  score  of  Lohengrviu 
know  you  are  no  great  admirer  of  Wagner,  and  I,  too,  a 
far  from  being  a  desperate  Wagnerite.     I   am  not 
sympathetic  to  Wagnerism  as  a  principle.     Wagner's  pefi 
sonality  arouses  my  antipathy,  yet  I  must  do  justice  toUi 
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musical  gift.  This  reaches  its  climax  in  Lohengrin^ 
1  will  always  remain  the  crown  of   all   his  works. 

Lohengrin^  began  the  deterioration  of  his  talent, 
I  was  ruined  by  his  diabolical  vanity.     He  lost  all 

of  proportion,  and  began  to  overstep  all  limits,  so 
everything  he  composed  after  Lohengrin  became  in- 
rehensible,  impossible  music  which  has  no  future. 
:  chiefly  interests  me  in  Lohengrin  at  present  is  the 
stration.  In  view  of  the  work  which  h'es  before  me, 
It  to  study  this  score  very  closely,  and  decide  whether 
opt  some  of  his  methods  of  instrumentation.  His 
jry  is  extraordinary,  but,  for  reasons  which  would 
sitate  technical  explanations,  I  have  not  borrowed 
ling  from  him.  Wagner's  orchestration  is  too  sym- 
ic,  too  overloaded  and  heavy  for  vocal  music.  The 
I  gfrow,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  symphony  and 
.  are  in  every  respect  at  the  opposite  poles  of  music. 
sfore  the  study  of  Lohengrin  will  not  lead  me  to 
fe  my  style,  although  it  has  been  interesting  and  of 
ive  value." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"Brailov,  May  ^th  {i^th),  1879. 

'esterday  I  was  talking  to  Marcel  about  the  comple- 
of  the  Catholic  chapel,  started  long  ago,  but  inter- 
id  by  order  of  the  Government.  Now  the  necessary 
ission  has  been  obtained,  and  the  priest  has  funds  for 
vork;  but  another  difficulty  exists  which  you  alone 
wercome.  One  of  your  offices  just  touches  the  wall 
e  church,  and  could  easily  be  transported  to  another 
Last  year  I  went  into  the  chapel  in  which  the  ser- 
is  held,  and  I  must  honestly  say  that  I  was  sorry  to 
his  obvious  proof  of  Catholic  persecution  ...  it  is 
irge  enough  to  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  congregation. 
an  energetic  champion  of  religious  freedom.  Marcel 
me  the  priest  did  not  like  to  trouble  you  with  his 
sts,  therefore  I  am  animated  with  a  desire  to  come  to 
;sistance.  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  that  the 
Jics  of  Brailov  are  hoping  for  your  kind  permission 
re  your  building  removed.     If  this  should  prove  to  be 
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impossible,  at  least  forgive  me,  dear  friend,  for  my  untin 
interference  (xi  their  befaalC 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Brailov,  May  9M  (21  J/),  1871 
"  I  have  just  been  in  the  church  attached  to  the  moi 
tery.  There  were  many  people,  both  in  the  church  aac 
the  court)*ard  of  the  building.  I  heard  the  blind  '1 
singer.'  He  calls  himself  '  lyre  singer '  on  account  of 
instrument  with  which  he  accompanies  himself,  lA 
however,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  lyre  of  a 
quity.  It  is  curious  that  in  Little  Russia  eveiy  U 
b^^ar  sings  exactly  the  same  tune  with  the  same  ic& 
I  have  used  part  of  this  refrain  in  my  Pianoforte  Conn 


jA^fP^r^  |ijliBa 


"  At  the  present  moment  I  am  writing  on  the  bakx 
Before  me  is  the  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  from  Sii 
kov.  I  am  never  tired  of  looking  at  these  enchant 
creations  of  nature." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 
"  Kamenka,  May  i^th  {June  loM),  1871 

"  To-day  I  finished  the  first  act  of  my  opera  {The  M 
of  Orleans).  It  has  grown  into  a  somewhat  bulk}'  so 
What  a  delight  to  look  through  a  newly  finished  sec 
To  a  musician  a  score  means  something  more  than  a  < 
lection  of  all  kinds  of  notes  and  pauses.  It  is  a  comp 
picture,  in  which  the  central  figures  stand  out  clearly  fi 
the  accessories  and  the  background. 

"  To  me  every  orchestral  score  is  not  merely  a  foret 
of  oral  delight,  but  also  a  joy  to  look  upon.      For 
reason   I   am   painfully   particular  about   my  scores, 
cannot  bear  corrections,  erasures,  or  blots."^ 

*  In  later  years  Tchaikovsky  was  less  particular,  and  his  scores  b 
less  neat. 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

**  Kameska, /une  i^th  (25/^),  1879. 

'Early  this  morning  I  had  a  telegram  from  Jurgenson, 
ay  he  had  won  his  case  against  Bachmetiev,  the  Director 
Imperial  Chapel.  I  think  I  told  you  that  early  last 
•  my  Liturgy  (of  St.  John  Chrysostom)  was  confiscated 
i  Jui^nson's  by  order  of  Bachmetiev.  .  .  .  Only  those 
which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Chapel  can  be 
Jy  sold  or  performed.  This  is  the  reason  why,  until 
no  Russian  musicians  have  written  Church  music. 
the  confiscation  of  my  composition,  Jurgenson 
j^ht  an  action  for  damages  against  Bachmetiev,  and 
won  his  case.  .  .  .  This  does  not  matter  so  much  for 
jjr  Liturgy,  as  for  the  principle  involved. 
;■*  Twenty-five  years  ago  to-day  my  mother  died.  It  was 
fe  first  profound  sorrow  of  my  life.  Her  death  had  a 
""It  influence  on  the  fate  of  myself  and  our  entire  family. 
1  was  carried  off  by  cholera,  quite  unexpectedly,  in  the 
of  life.  Every  moment  of  that  terrible  day  is 
[  as  clear  in  my  remembrances  as  though  it  had  happened 
lay." 

On  June  20th  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  N.  F.  von  Meek 
lat  he  had  received  three  very  agreeable  letters  from 
broad.  In  one  Colonne  expressed  his  respect  in  the 
iodliest  manner,  and  assured  Tchaikovsky  that,  in  spite  of 
|e  cold  reception  of  The  Tempest^  his  name  should  figure 
gain  in  the  programmes  of  the  Chdtelet.  A  second  com- 
Innication  came  from  the  'cellist  Fitzenhagen  (professor 
t  the  Moscow  Conservatoire),  telling  him  of  the  impres- 
ion  he  had  created  with  the  "Variations  on  a  Rococo 
kerne  "  at  the  Wiesbaden  Festival.  Liszt  remarked  on  this 
Dcasion,  "  At  last  here  is  music  again."  The  third  letter 
-frota  Hans  von  Biilow — announced  the  great  success  of 
chaikovsky's  first  Pianoforte  Concerto  at  the  same 
stival.  Von  Biilow  had  already  played  it  with  even 
eater  success  in  London. 
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Almcfs:  c-n  the  same  day  Tchaik:o\*sky  also 
r:i:td  rjews  that  his  Liturgy  had  been  perfori 
Vr.iversirv  Church  at  Kiev. 


VI 

Or  A'J^J^t  fih  Tchaikovsky  finished  the  t 
T'^r  .\'s:S  .  ""  i^'rjf.ins  and,  sufTering  from  p\ 
nerv:-.-  exhaustion,  left  Kamenka  for  Simaki,^ 
v:c  Meek  was  occupying  her  house  at  Brailov. 

ro  X.  F,  I  ^u  Mt'ci\ 

'  I  ;.r.-.  enchanted.  I  could  not  imagine  mor 
>jr::u:-.d:n5:s.  The  garden  in  which  I  have 
w^./jcin^  with  Pakhulsky  has  surpassed  all  m; 
t.  -f  The  hruse  is  a  splendid  retreat!  If 
r£:.'..>e.i  r.:w  r*:uch  I  am  in  need  just  now  of  al 
i\  r:5  which  1  get  as  your  guest  in  this  delightful 
I  irtcr.d  t.'  finish  the  orchestration  of  the 
rr.y  opera  while  1  am  here,  and  shall  begin 
r.-.  :: .  v.  I  shj.]]  get  this  heavy  burden  off  my 
.-.■...  thcT!  I  ::.r.  t'.raw  breath  and  enjoy  the  inc 
Sw:>:»:::o.  .-f  havini:  completed  a  long  work." 

7".  M.\icstc  Tchiukoi'sky, 

"  SlMAKl,  Au^St  ^th  (21 

■  \  :\..5:e::  t  •  sen:;  you  my  first  impressions  of 
.\  . cry,  vviy  c'.d  house,  a  shady  garden  with  an 
ar.ci  liir.c  trees  :  it  is  very  secluded,  but  there 
charin.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  flows  a  strea 
the  veranc.ih  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  villaj 
forests.  The  absolute  quiet  and  comfort  of 
e.vactly  si: it  my  taste  and  requirements.  I  h 
disposal  an  old  manservant  called  Leon,  a  coc 

'  A  >!r.aller  country  house  belonging  to  Nadejda  von  Meek 
of  Lrailov. 
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Ver  see,  and  a  coachman  with  a  phaeton  and  four  horses. 
iRild  gladly  dispense  with  the  last,  since  it  necessitates 
jMriving  occasionally,  while  in  reality  I  prefer  to  walk. 
'^»  proximity  of  Nadejda  Filaretovna  troubles  me  some- 
,  although  it  is  really  folly.  I  know  my  seclusion  will 
tbe  disturbed.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  regard  her  as  a 
I  of  remote  and  invisible  genius  that  the  consciousness 
•  mortal  presence  in  my  neighbourhood  is  rather  dis- 
ing.  Yesterday  I  met  Pakhulsky,  who  spent  part 
evening  with  me.  But  I  told  him  plainly  that  I 
"  to  be  left  quite  alone  for  a  few  days." 

To  iV.  F,  von  Meek, 
\  ^'August  nth  {22,rd\  1S79. 

'akhulsky  told  me  that  next  time  he  came  he  was 

ig  Milochka^  with  him.     I  am  very  fond  of  Milo- 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  photograph  of  her 

ling  face.     I  am  sure  she  is  a  dear,  sweet,  sympathetic 

I  love  children,  and  could  only  say  *  yes '  to  such  a 

1.     But  what  I  could  not  say  to  Pakhulsky  I  can 

to  you. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friend,  and  make  fun  of  my  mania  if 
like — but  I  am  not  going  to  invite  Milochka  here,  for 
reason  :  my  relations  towards  you — as  they  exist  at 
t — are  my  chief  happiness,  and  of  the  greatest  im- 
.nce  to  my  well-being.  I  do  not  want  them  altered 
a  hair's  breadth.  The  whole  charm  and  poetry  of  our 
^jndship  lies  in  your  being  so  near  and  so  dear  to  me, 
|tele  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  know  you  at  all  in  the 
Uinary  sense  of  the  word.  This  condition  of  things  must 
■tend  to  your  nearest  belongings.  I  will  love  Milochka 
EI  have  hitherto  loved  you.  If  she  appeared  before  me 
w  charme  serait  rompu  ! 

rEveiy  member  of  your  family  is  dear  to  me — particu- 
liy  Milochka — ^yet  for  God's  sake  let  everything  remain 
fit  has  been.  What  could  I  say  if  she  asked  me  why  I 
TOT  went  to  see  her  mother?  I  should  have  to  open  our 
quamtance  with  a  lie.    This  would  be  a  grief  to  me, 

^  Frau  von  Meck's  youngest  daughter. 
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even  though  it  were  a  trifling   fidsefaood.    Paidn 
frankness,  dear  and  noble  friend.  .  .  . 

"  If  you  have  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  be  so  kind  as  to 
them  to  me." 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky. 

"  SiMARi,  August  i8M  (30/i),  il 

''Time  slips  away  unobserved.  Yesterday  some 
very  painful  happened.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
noon  I  was  walking  in  the  woods,  feeling  sure  I  shod 
meet  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  because  it  was  her  dinner 
It  chanced,  however,  that  I  went  out  a  little  eariia 
she  was  dining  somewhat  later,  so  we  ran  against 
other  quite  by  chance.  It  was  an  awkward  predica 
Although  we  were  only  face  to  face  for  a  moment, 
horribly  confused.  However,  I  raised  my  hat  po 
She  seemed  to  lose  her  head  entirely  and  did  not 
what  to  do.  She  was  in  one  carriage  with  Milochka 
the  whole  family  followed  in  two  others.  I  ^<anderei 
the  forest  in  search  of  mushrooms,  and  when  I  retun 
the  little  table  where  tea  was  prepared  for  me,  I  foan 
letters  and  newspapers  awaiting  me.  It  appears  sb 
a  man  on  horseback  to  look  for  me,  so  that  I  might  gi 
post'at  tea-time." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"SiMAKi,  August  27M  {September  S/k),  IJ 
"  Now  I  can  almost  s^y  finished!  I  have  worked  a 
Maid  of  Orleans  from  the  end  of  November  (Floren 
the  end  of  August  (Simaki),  just  nine  months, 
remarkable  that  I  began  and  finished  this  opera  a 
guest  of  my  dear  friend." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"  August  31  J/  (September  12M),  i\ 

**  Do  you  not  like  such  grey  days  as  to-day }  1 
them.  The  beginning  of  autumn  can  only  be  compai 
spring  as  regards  beauty.  It  seems  to  me  Septe 
with  its  tender,  melancholy  colouring,  has  a  special 
to  fill  me  with  calm  and  happy  feelings.  Around  S 
there  are  many  delightful  spots  which  I  like  best  t 
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at  sunset,  or  on  sunless  days  like  to-day.     For 

t,  if  you  turn  to  the  right,  past  the  kitchen  garden, 

Itake  the  lower  path  (parallel  to  the  village)  by  the 

rhere  the  reeds  grow.     I  am  very  fond  of  that  spot. 

[.b^  day  the  sun  spoils  the  picturesque  view  of  the 

kt  evening,  too,  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  it  is  delightful  to 
1  some  high-lying  spot,  and  look  over  the  old  willows, 
jlars,  across  to  the  village,  with  its  modest  church 
a  charm  is  given  to  every  rural  landscape  by  these 
5),  and  far  away  to  the  distant  forests.     I  often 
1  an  hour  in  this  way.  .  .  ." 

To  Modesie  Tchaikoi^sky, 

'* August  list  (September  12M),  1879. 

have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Anatol :  *  Have 
[been  dismissed  in  consequence  of  an  unpleasantness 
'  department.  Most  anxious  to  speak  to  you.'  I  am 
Dg  for  Petersburg  at  once.  A  great  fear  of  the  future 
me.  In  spite  of  the  many  delightful  moments 
;  here,  I  have  had  a  continual  foreboding  of  something 
cky,  and  always  about  Toly." 
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1 8 79 -1 880 

7o  P,  L  Jurgensoft, 

'  {Early  in  September.) 

■  You  will  be  very  much  astonished  to  hear  of  my  being 
I  Petersburg.  I  was  summoned  by  a  telegram  from  my 
jDther  Anatol,  announcing  that  in  consequence  of  some 
jpleasantness  he  had  to  resign  his  position  in  the  Govern- 
int  service.  ...  I  think  the  matter  can  be  so  arranged 
It  he  can  keep  his  place.  .  .  . 

TI  do  not  know  how  long  I  shall  stay  here.  It  depends 
on  the  prepress  of  my  brother's  aflfairs.  O  detested 
fcersburg ! " 
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To  N.  F,  voH  Meek. 
"  Petersburg,  September  13M  (35M),  18 

"  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  dear  friend  H 
envied  you  when  I  read  your  account  of  the  lovely  air 
weather  you  were  enjoying !  The  weather  is  not  bad 
but  what  is  the  use  of  it  to  me  ? 

"  I  often  go  to  the  opera,  but  I  do  not  enjoy  it  i 
The  impossibility  of  escaping  from  innumerable  ace 
tances  bores  me  dreadfully.  No  matter  where  I 
myself,  there  are  always  idle  people  who  poisoi 
pleasure  in  the  music  by  their  kind  attentions.  The 
worry  me  with  the  usual  commonplace  questions :  ' 
are  you  ? ' '  What  are  you  composing  now  ?  *  etc.  Bi 
invitations  are  the  most  intolerable.  It  requires  so 
courage  to  refuse  them. 

"In  one  of  your  letters  you  asked  me  to  tell  yo 
whole  method  of  procedure  in  order  to  get  an 
accepted  for  performance.  One  has  to  send  the 
and  pianoforte  arrangement,  with  a  written  request : 
performance,  to  the  Direction  of  the  Imperial  < 
House.  Then,  in  order  to  be  successful,  one  must 
motion  the  whole  machinery  of  solicitation  and  ent 
This  is  just  what  I  do  not  understand.  My  first  two  c 
were  performed,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  ( 
Duke  Constantine  Xicholaevich  who  likes  my  1 
How  things  will  go  this  time  I  cannot  say.  I 
impress  upon  Jurgenson  to  do  all  that  is  necessan*. 
da}'s  ago  I  was  talking  to  Napravnik  (one  of  the  woi 
members  of  the  musical  world),  who  takes  a  lively  in 
in  the  fate  of  my  opera.  He  told  me  it  could  n 
performed  this  season,  but  advised  me  to  send  in  the 
as  soon  as  possible." 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

"  Moscow,  September  20th  {October  iwJ),  i 

"  Forgive    me    for    not    having   written    before  t 

Yesterday  it  was  impossible.  .  .  .  Rubinstein  and  J 

son  soon  put  in  an  appearance,  and  compelled  me  tc 

the  tea,  upon  which  I   had  just  started,  and  go  < 
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pkfast  with  them.     O    Moscow !     Scarcely  has  one 

bot  in  it  before  one  must  needs  begin  to  drink !     At 

o'clock  I  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  Jurgensons', 

B  we  b^an  again.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  strange 

repugnant   to   me  is   this   Moscow   atmosphere   of 


To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 
"Grankino,  September  2$th  {October  -jth),  1879. 

left  Moscow  on  the  22nd.  No  sooner  did  the  train 
to  move,  and  I  saw  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  than 
dack  curtain,  which  had  hung  before  my  eyes  during 
rfaole  of  my  time  in  the  two  capitals,  suddenly  vanished. 

once  more  free  and  happy. 
lere  I  found  both  your  letters.     I  cannot  tell  you  how 

I  was  to  read  your  dear  words.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
our  symphony  was  at  last  published,  for  the  distracted 
enson  forgot  to  mention  this.  .  .  . 

owe  you  everything:  my  life,  the  possibility  of  going 
ard  to  distant  goals,  freedom,  and  that  complete  happi- 
which  formerly  I  believed  to  be  unattainable. 

!A  read  your  letters  with  such  a  sense  of  eternal  grati- 
b  and  affection  that  I  cannot  put  it  into  words.  .  .  ." 
To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 
\  "Kamenka,  October  ^tk  (17M),  1879. 

'At  the  present  moment — I  do  not  know  why — I  am 

Ig  through  an  intense  Italian  craze.     I  feel  so  delighted, 

lappy,  at  the  mere  thought  that  before  long  I,  too,  shall 

[jn  Italy.     Naples,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  .  .  .  enchanting, 

ely! 

■I  found  the  proofs  of  the  Suite  here.  In  three  days  I 
xected  and  sent  them  back,  so  that  I  can  now  take  a 
iday — read,  walk,  play,  dream — to  my  heart's  desire 
r  how  long  ?  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not 
lertake  any  work  during  my  first  days  in  Naples.  Do 
I  not  think  that  in  the  land  of  lazzarone  one  must  be 
rtoo?" 


2    A 
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To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky. 

''  Kam ENKA,  October  ith  {jf^),  it 

**  No  news.     I  feel  very  well,  only  a  little  misanti 
now  and  then.    To-day  there  are  visitors.    When  ^ 
are  none  I  feel  quite  at  ease.    We  all  sit  and  sew.    II 
hemmed  and  marked  a  pocket-handkerchief."  ^ 

To  N.  F.  voH  Meek, 

^  Kamenka,  October  gtk  {2tst^  i>li 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  havel 
about  our  symphony  ?     I  am  delighted  Colonne  will  ] 
it     At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
success  whatever  with  the  public.     Perhaps  it  might  i 
a  spark  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  ten  or  twelve  | 
— and  that  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance, 
one  thing  troubles  me.     Does  Colonne  really  want  1 
paid  for  doing  the  work  ?     It  would  gratify  me  to  " 
that  his  readiness  to  perform  the  symphony  was  not  1 
upon  pecuniary  considerations." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"Kamenka,  October  12th  (24M),  i87f 

'^The  last  few  days  I  have  felt  a  secret  dissatisfad 
with  myself,  which  has  degenerated  into  boredom. 
realised  that  I  wanted  work  and  began  to  occupy  mj% 
The  boredom  immediately  vanished  and  I  felt  relieved 
have  begun  a  pianoforte  concerto  and  intend  to  work  atl 
without  haste  and  over-fatigue. 

**  Have  you   read  V.  Soloviev's  philosophical 
They  are  admirably  written  ;  very  popular  in  form,  so 
they  do  not  overstep  the  intelligence  of  the  ordinary 
yet  very  clever.     I  do  not  know  to  what  conclusions 
writer  will  eventually  come.     In  the  last  number  he 
very  effectively  the  untenableness  of  positivism,  wl 
denies  metaphysics,  yet  cannot  get  along  without    " 
sophy.     Soloviev  speaks   in   a  very  striking  way  of 

*  This  form  of  occupation,  like  sport,  only  amused  Tchaikovsky  foriH 
short  time. 
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ion  of  the  materialists  who,  because  they  deny  meta- 

Sy  believe  they  are  only  dealing  with  what  actually 

,  that  is,  with  the  material ;  whereas  the  material  has 

bjective  existence,  and  is  only  a  phenomenon,  the 

;  of  the  activity  of  our  sense  and  intellect     I  express 

very  indifferently,  but  I  advise  you  to  read  this 

;  for  yourself. 

"Yesterday  I  heard  from  Anatol  about  the  performance 
Yakaula  the  Smith,  which  took  place  the  previous  week, 
I  theatre  was  full,  but  the  public  cool,  just  as  on  former 
IS.     Anatol  attributes  this  to  the  indifferent  perfor- 
But  I  can  see  with  startling  clearness  that  this 
;  of  reserve  is  the  outcome  of  my  own  stupid  mis- 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is 
\fxaai  the  faults  of  my  earlier  pseudo-opera  style,  in 
I  wearied  my  listeners  with  a  superfluity  of  details, 
le  my  harmony  too  complicated,  so  that  there  was 
leration  in  my  orchestral  effects.     Besides  which,  I 
\  the  audience  no  repose.     I  set  too  many  heavy  dishes 
them.     Opera  style  should  be  broad,  simple,  and 
Eitive.     Vakoula  is  not  in  true  opera  style,  but  is  far 
like  symphonic  or  chamber  music.     It  is  only  sur- 
[ig  that  it  has  not  proved  a  complete  failure.     It  is 
ible  that  it  may  find  favour  with  the  public  in  course 
I  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  my  works,  although 
!  all  Its  defects.     It  was  a  labour  of  love,  an  enjoyment, 
Oniegin^  the    Fourth   Symphony,  and   the    Second 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Kamenka,  October  15M  (27M),  1879. 

Only  a  month — and  I  shall  be  at  Naples !  I  look  for- 
fl  to  this  as  a  child  to  his  birthday,  and  the  presents  it 
bring.  Meanwhile  things  are  going  well  with  me. 
latest  musical  creation  begins  to  grow  and  display 
B  characteristic  features.  I  work  with  greater  pleasure 
tfy  to  curb  my  habitual  haste,  which  has  often  been 
rious  to  my  work." 

!>n  October  21st  Nicholas  Rubinstein  played  Tchaikov- 
^s  Pianoforte  Sonata  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society 
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in  Moscow.  The  success  was  so  great  that  the  fM| 
pianist  repeated  it  at  his  own  concert  in  the  course  di 
same  season. 

On  November  nth  the  composer's  First  Snite  la 
decided  success,  judging  by  the  newspapers.  The  i 
number  which  Tchaikovsky  once  thought  of  cutting 
of  the  work  was  encored. 

To  Anatol  Tchatkavsiy. 

"Berlin,  November  wth  (231^  18; 

**My  dear  Anatol, — I  have  had  an  ideal  jon 
I  arrived  in  Berlin  early  this  morning.  After  brodcfi 
went  to  see  Kotek.  The  good  man  seemed  wild 
delight  at  seeing  me  again,  and  even  I  was  glad.  B 
the  end  of  two  hours  of  musical  tittle-tattle  I  was  1 
and  thankful  he  had  to  attend  a  rehearsal.  Strange! 
longer  I  live,  the  less  I  care  for  the  society  of  my  fc 
creatures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  fond  of  K 
but  his  chatter  wearies  me  more  than  the  severest  ph) 
exertion." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Paris,  November  iS/A  (30M),  18 

"I  know  the  Variations  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  & 
very  well.  The  work  is  original  in  its  way  and  s 
some  remarkable  talent  for  harmony  in  its  authors, 
the  same  time  I  do  not  care  for  it  It  is  too  heavy 
spun-out  for  a  joke,  and  the  everlasting  repetition  o 
theme  is — clumsy.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  a  mere  nono 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  clever  men  should 
amused  themselves  by  inventing  all  kinds  of  varia 
upon  a  commonplace  theme ;  the  surprising  thing  is 
having  published  them.  Only  amateurs  can  suppose 
every  piquant  harmony  is  worthy  to  be  given  to  the  p 
Liszt,  the  old  Jesuit,  speaks  in  terms  of  exaggerated  | 
of  every  work  which  is  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

*  **  Paraphrases,"  twenty-four  variations  and  fourteen  pieces  fof  p 
a  popular  theme,  by  Borodin,  Cui,  Liadov,  and  Rimsky-Kors&koT. 
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Lit  a  good  man,  one  of  the  very  few  great  artists  who 
never  known  envy  (Wagner  and  in  some  measure 
1  Rubinstein  owe  their  success  to  him ;  he  also  did 
for  Berlioz) ;  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  Jesuit  to  be 
and  sincere." 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Paris,  November  19M  {December  is/),  1879. 

EAR  Friend, — What  happiness  to  get  right  away 
one's  own  country!  Not  until  I  had  passed  the 
ers,  did  I  breathe  freely  and  feel  at  ease.  On  the 
By  I  came  across  Joseph  Wieniawsky,  who  was  in 
une  corridor  train.  I  immediately  told  him  I  was 
lone,  but  travelling  with  a  lady,  upon  which  he  winked 
B  slyly,  as  much  as  to  say,  *Of  course,  we  know, 
:ing  dog ! ' 

t  present  I  want  to  work  slowly  at  my  Concerto  ; 
I  mean  to  look  through  my  old  works,  especially  the 
id  Symphony,  which  I  intend  to  revise  thoroughly." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Paris,  November  21st  {December  ^rd),  1879. 

6-day,  being  a  Saint's  Day,  Alexis  went  to  church, 
old  me  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaevich,  with 
s  suite  in  full  uniform,  had  attended  the  service.     I 

not  account  for  this  until  I  took  up  the  Gaulois  at 
fast,  and  read  of  an  attempt  made  in  Moscow  on  the 
s  life.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  escaped  unharmed. 
do  not  believe,  dear  friend,  that  we  are  in  immediate 
sr  of  a  war  with  Prussia.  Such  a  war,  although  in- 
3le,  is  improbable  during  the  lives  of  the  present 
rors.  How  can  it  be  possible  to  think  of  war,  when 
horrors  are  taking  place  in  our  midst?  ...  I  think 
sar  would  do  well  to  assemble  representatives  through- 
!1  Russia,  and  take  counsel  with  them  how  to  prevent 
jcurrence  of  such  terrible  actions  on  the  part  of  mad 
itionaries.    So  long  as  all  of  us — the  Russian  citizens 

not  called  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
y,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  better  future." 
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To  N.  F,  vom  Meek. 

"  Paris,  Neccmber  26/A  (JDectmier  M),  i 

"  I  am  not  altogether  at  one  with  yon  as  regan 
I  do  not  recognise  in  him  any  great  creatrre 
although  his  music  has  a  certain  el^;ancey  agreeai 
monies,  and  shouts  good  taste,  in  which  he  is  distiiq 
from  the  other  members  of  '  the  band/  especially 
sorgsky.  By  nature  Cui  is  more  drawn  towards  li{ 
piquantly  rhythmic  French  music ;  but  the  dem; 
'  the  band '  which  he  has  joined  compel  him  to  doi 
to  his  natural  gifts  and  to  follow  those  paths  of  v 
original  harmony  which  do  not  suit  him.  Cui 
fort>'-four  years  of  age  and  has  only  composed  twc 
and  two  or  three  dozen  songs.  He  was  engaged 
years  upon  his  opera  Ratcliff.  It  is  e\-ident  t 
work  was  composed  piecemeal,  hence  the  lack  of  ai 
of  style." 

To  iV.  F.  von  Meek, 

"  Paris,  Nottmber  21  ih  {December  gtk\ 

"  Now  I  will  answer  your  question.    My  Vojez-oc 
doubtedly  a  very  poor  opera.     I  do  not  speak  of  th 
only,  but  of  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  gooc 
The  subject  is  lacking  in  dramatic  interest  and  mo 
and  the  work  was  written  hastily  and  carelessly. 
music  to  the  words  without  troubling  to  consii 
difference  between  operatic  and  symphonic  style.    1 
posing  an  opera  the  stage  should  be  the  musicia 
thought,  he  must  not  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  1 
goer  who  comes  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear.    Finally,  tl 
of  music  written  for  the  stage  should  be  the  same 
decorative  style   in   painting,  clear,  simple,   and 
coloured.      A  picture  by  Meissonier  would  lose 
charm  if  exhibited  on  the  stage;   and  subtle,  dc 
harmonised  music  would  be  equally  inappropriat 
the  public  demands  sharply  defined  melodies  on 
ground  of  subdued  harmony.      In  my    Voyevode 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  filigree  work,  and  h 
gotten  the  requirements  of  the  stage. 

'The  stage  often  paralyses  a  composer's  inspirat; 
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r  symphonic  and  chamber  music  art  y>  £ar  b-j;/^«vr 
nra,  A  symphony  or  sonata  impc/b«  r.'^  ..::^:*^*.'x.\ 
\  opera,  the  first  necessity  i$  Vj  %j^wt'*:  fit  ::,  :^»  .'^ 
igeof  the  great  public.  .  .  -  The  firiaJ  o*r;V,t  '/  7/^^ 
Mirlies  in  the  heaviness  of  its  ora/»;:j'«.^>'«r,  v;./*^. 
)wers  the  soloists.  These  are  aj;  tint  fa.ti  '/  .vtx- 
cc;  we  must  leave  a  whole  series  of  fi^.-j^  vtr^-r: 
ore  we  can  attain  to  perfection.    7>/t  :t  v>t  r**.?/'^, 

am  not  ashamed  of  my  first  c/|>wi.  Jt  :-a.i  *;fc.;4if-.* 
eful  lessons.  And  you  sec,  dtar  zrj^/i.  -v/w  tr/^r/i^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ocirrect  k»v  trrvr^  ?.7tr. 
•^  (the  opera  I  burnt),  Th€  O^ruhnik,  4c/:  Vahmi^ 
)t  what  they  should  be.  I  firjO  \sSi\  us^/x,  -A  *r. 
ifficult!  I  think  The  Maid  of  OrUant  ^.  jl^  ;;.-..; 
requirement,  but  perhaps  I  d-soriv*  tz^y-if^A.  \:  .*  % 
t  turns  out  that  I  have  failed  \f*  yr<>^r^  ••vt  tr>t  'k^x\ 
even  in  this  work,  then  I  shal«  r>t  c/yr.v^r/v^.  '/  v^ 

of   the   opinion    that    I    am    './/    r-**...'*    'r../   :ii 

onic  composer  and   ^fj>\xA  x/A  a^tvrr.v*  'I'^t-ri*^.*'. 

In   that  case,  I   shall  ar/ar-/:'^.  *  ,   ar*i*— >^i  ** 


7i?  ,V.  /'*.  I  on  M^ck. 

lave  read  the  proclamatxor.  yo\  rr,T'*  %-      >   t  .v^ 
le  to  conceive  anythinj^  xn^AK  i**v.- '.  ':f  *'  <  "/'''* 
ivill  such  revolutionar>'  ;,rv.v/:  -  v:   ','».-t":     -.-    .'*. 
with  which,  soontr  or  I^^^r,  *'.':  V  .^c*   .-      "/r.'  -  ; 
That  which  the  Social'/,*,  ^sr*:  cvv   -      -^  ';cv>  '/ 
I  is  foolish  and  insoIcr,t     H  .*  *•/,-.   /  '<  v.    •.  v- -  ' 
ce  of  readiness  to  ih;ikc  h;s'.';-.  ».  *-.  -^  .  v<'*^. ;  ;e'/: 
ve  the  Kmpcror  in  f>^^>i  :*^  vx^r,  4.  ;.-.    ■. , ". -.v.-r. ; 
iament.   This  is  not  wha*.  th-t/'  r^^../  <  •;  **,  f',.*  •/./•/ 
to  go  further — to  a  yy^iV.r-.*  r-i;, -^.  -.  or  ro  k'.y.f^:./ 
0  one  will  swallow  thi%  }ml:\,     Kv-tt.  i/^-^r*:  ;&  '//t.x**  - 
[ranted  to  Russia  in  the  xixu^/^/i  f.^-r*^,  V'^  f,r^•  4/.* 
5  Zemstvo  should   be  f::xt/iTrr.:r,V:oT*  of   t:.:^   f/iif,d 
jrdercrs  who  hope  to  bec/'/rn-i  th^  l-ti.'fTri  of  ♦K^ 
ry." 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Paris,  Decern^  yd  (15M),  li 

**  The  sketch  of  my  Concerto  is  finished  and  I  an 
pleased  with  it,  especially  with  the  Andante.  Now  1 
take  in  hand  the  revision  of  my  Second  Symphoi 
which  only  the  last  movement  can  be  left  intact  1 
lished  this  work  through  Bessel  in  1872,  as  a  retu 
the  trouble  he  took  over  the  performance  of  The  Opn 
,  .  .  For  seven  years  he  has  led  me  a  dance  ov< 
engraving  of  the  score — always  putting  me  off  wi 
assurance  that  it  would  soon  be  ready.  I  was  som* 
furious  with  him,  but  his  lack  of  conscience  has  \ 
itself  a  blessing  in  disguise !  ...  If  I  succeed  in  w* 
steadily  in  Rome,  I  shall  make  a  good  work  out 
immature,  mediocre  symphony." 


VIII 

After    spending    a    few  days    in   Turin,   Tchail- 
reached   Rome  on   December  8th  (20th),    1879, 
thence  he  wrote,  on  the  12th  (24th),  to  Frau  von  Me 

**  Yesterday  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  S.  Pie 
Montorio.  Probably  you  know  the  place,  therefore 
not  describe  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  terrace 
the  church.  To-day  I  visited  San  Giovanni  in  La 
and  carried  away  some  profound  artistic  impressio 
also  went  to  Scala  Santa.  High  Mass  was  being  cele 
in  the  church.  The  choir  sang  a  Mass  a  capella  an 
with  the  organ.  Quite  modern  music,  utterly  unsi 
in  church,  but  beautifully  sung.  What  voices  there 
Italy !  The  tenor  gave  a  solo,  in  the  style  of  a  wr 
operatic  aria,  in  such  a  magnificent  voice  that  I  waf 
carried  away.  But  the  Mass  itself  lacks  that  s 
poetical  atmosphere  with  which  our  liturgy  is  surrou 
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To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

"Rome,  December  13///  (25/A),  1879. 

is  Christmas  here  to-day.  We  went  to  Mass  at 
let's.     What  a  colossal  edifice — this  cathedral ! " 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Rome,  December  \%th  (27M),  1879. 

sterday  we  went  up  Monte  Testaccio,  with  its  lovely 
"  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  From  there  we  visited 
o  Fuori  le  Mura,  a  basilica  of  huge  proportions  and 
jalth.  To-day  I  am  going  for  the  first  time  to* do' 
rum  thoroughly.  This  has  a  three-fold  interest  for 
ause  I  am  just  reading  Ampere's  Histoire  romained 
n  which  all  that  has  taken  place  in  this  building  is 
ly  described. 

ave  a  very  good  piano  now.  I  got  a  few  volumes 
I's  works  from  Ricordi,  and  play  a  number  of  them, 
or  four-handed,  with  my  brother  Modeste.  But 
ill  not  come  back  to  me.  Rome  and  Roman  life 
characteristic,  too  exciting  and  full  of  variety,  to 
of  my  sticking  to  my  writing-table.  However,  I 
le  power  of  work  will  gradually  return.  Yesterday 
i  a  charming  popular  song,  of  which  I  shall  certainly 
se  some  future  day." 

To  P,  I,  Jurgenson, 

"Rome,  December  19M  (315/),  1879. 

\K  Friend, — .  .  .  Nicholas  Rubinstein's  opinion  that 
te  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  impossible,  has  surprised 
noyed  me  very  much.  Either  Rubinstein  is  mis- 
or  I  must  give  up  composing;  one  or  the  other. 
t  is  my  chief  anxiety  to  write  more  easily  and 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  more  I  try — the  worse 
id  \     It  is  dreadful ! 

iked  Taneiev  to  write  and  tell  me  what  actually 
ted  these  terrible  difficulties.  I  feel  a  little  hurt 
ne  of  my  friends  telegraphed  to  me  after  the 
ance.     I  am  forgotten.     The  one  interest  which 
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binds  me  to  life  is  centred  in  my  compositioiis. 
first  performance  marks  an  epoch  for  me.  Can  no 
realise  that  it  would  have  bc^en  a  joy  to  receive  a 
words  of  appreciation,  by  which  I  should  have  known 
my  new  work  had  been  performed  and  had  given 
to  my  friends  ? 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  say  about  the '  Mi 
Miniature.'  We  never  cut  it  out  The  March  was  to 
kept,  but  as  it  was  not  suitable  as  No.  5  it  was  to 
published  at  the  end  of  the  Suite.  .  .  .  For  God*s  n 
answer  my  letters  quicker.  Your  communicatioQ  ' 
upset  my  nerves  and  I  feel  as  ill  as  a  dog." 


To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

Rome,  December  22nd  (January  yd^  1880X  187^ 

"  To-day  I  went  to  the  Capitol  with  Modeste.  Wc  J 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors.  The  hi 
are  highly  characteristic!  What  a  revolting,  sa 
animal  face  Nero  has !  How  sympathetic  is  Marcus  Afl 
lius !  How  fine  the  old  Agrippina !  How  repulsive  Cn 
calla !  Some  of  these  countenances  in  no  way  bear  oi 
one's  idea  of  the  originals.  For  instance,  Jidius  Desi 
altogether  lacks  power  and  greatness;  he  looks  like 
Russian  Councillor  of  State.  And  Trajan  ?  Who  cod 
guess  from  his  narrow  forehead,  prominent  chin,  and  col 
monplace  expression,  that  the  original  of  the  portrait  % 
a  great  man  ?  .  .  ." 

A  few  days  later,  Tchaikovsky  recounted  to  Nadgc 
von  Meek  his  impressions  of  the  treasures  of  the  Vil 
can : — 

"  The  frescoes  of  Michel  Angelo  now  appear  less  incoi 
prehensible  to  me,  although  I  do  not  share  ModesI 
enthusiasm  for  them.  His  athletic,  muscular  figures,! 
the  gloomy  vastness  of  his  pictures,  are  gradually  beco 
ing  more  intelligible.  His  art  now  interests  and  overcoo 
me,  but  it  does  not  delight  me,  or  touch  my  heart.  Raph 
is  still  my  favourite — the  Mozart  of  painters.  Guerdi 
pictures  please  me  very  much,  some  of  his  Madonnas  an 
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gdically  beautiful,  they  fill  me  with  silent  ecstasy.  How- 
ar,  1  must  confess  that  I  am  not  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
t  appreciation  of  the  plastic  arts,  for  very  few  pictures 
ke  an  impression  upon  me. ...  To  study  all  the  art  treas- 
s  of  Rome  conscientiously  would  need  a  whole  lifetime. 
•day  I  discovered  once  more  how  important  it  is  to  look 
g  and  carefully  at  a  picture.  I  sat  before  Raphael's 
inunciation/  and  at  first  I  did  not  see  much  in  tiie 
nre,  but  the  longer  I  looked  the  more  profoundly 
I  I  penetrated  with  its  beauty  as  a  whole,  and  the 
ider  of  its  details.  Alas!  I  had  only  just  begun  to 
ly  enjoy  the  work,  when  Modeste  came  to  tell  me  it 

three  o'clock  and  time  to  go  on  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  live  long  in  Rome.  There  are 
many  interests;  it  leaves  no  time  for  reflection,  no 
5  to  deepen  one's  own  nature.  I  should  prefer  Florence 
I  permanent  place  of  residence;  it  is  quieter,  more 
reful.  Rome  is  richer  and  grander;  Florence  jnore 
pathetic 

I  agree  with  Goethe's  characteristic  opinion  of  Rome 

would  be  a  fine  thing  to  spend  a  few  centuries  there  in 
hagorean  silence.' " 

S.  /.  Taneiev  to  Tchaikovsky,      ,, , , 

"  Moscow. 

N.  Rubinstein  has  pointed  out  to  me  all  those  parts  in 
score  of  your  Suite  which  he  considers  awkward. 
The  difficulties  are  chiefly  centred  in  the  wind  instru- 
its,  especially  in  the  wood-wind.  They  are  as  follows : — 
(i)  Too  few  pauses;  the  wood- wind  have  to  play  for  too 
r  at  a  time  without  opportunities  for  breathing.  In 
5e  places  where  you  have  doubled  the  strings  (as  in  the 
^e)  it  does  not  matter  so  much,  they  can  make  a  slight 
ik  without  its  being  observable.  But  it  is  very  different 
m  they  are  playing  alone.  For  instance,  in  the  newly 
ed  movement  there  is  a  part  for  three  flutes  which 
B  to  play  triplets  for  twenty-two  bars,  without  a  break. 
(2)  Difficult  passages :  these  occur  very  often  in  the 
d-wind  and  demand  virtuosi  to  execute  them  properly. 
he  Andante  the  passages  leading  to  the  second  theme 
extremely  difficult  (where  oboe  and  clarinet,  and  the 
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rtrqilctsofsemi-quaM 
"rarsaih,  and  e?etf 
had  piactiseddrf 
diffiroltirs  Oat  it  is  i 
Lptes&iim  marks  indicak 
=^  to  cio  togct  their  right  IK 
^  15  pBTtTmbiriy  awkward). 
=c  a^  the  wood-wind  instnimeiili 
bassooo  nsoalljr  plays  in  the  tt 
accood  takes  the  lower  notes.    1 
also  tfacir  instruments,  havei 
icD=d  r=  irfs :  the  jovcr  notes  of  the  first  baaa 


are  3:c   ,'-iie  zn  tzne:   the  same   thing   applies  to 
•rpgcr  zfzzss  z€  tbe  seocod  bassoon.     But  your  Suite  op 
vt±.  a   ■-   '->u   passage  tor  both  Eigotti,  which  em[d 
alzi^^st  the  enHie  range  of  these  instruments :  from 


^        .o 


In  the  march  the  oboes  have  the  following  notes : — 


which  Z.  played  at  the  first  rehearsal  as : — 


-TT" 


When  Rubinstein  asked  him  why  he  did  not  play 
notes  as  they  were  written,  he  replied  that  he  could  dc 
but  it  would  be  very  bad  for  his  lips,  because  they  lay 
high.  The  French  oboe  players,  he  continued,  could  b 
out  these  high  notes  better,  because  they  had  different 
finer  mouthpieces ;  but  with  these  mouthpieces  the  mi 
and  lower  notes  suffered. 

"(4)  Difficult  rhythms  which  make  the  execution  irreg 
The  absence,  too,  of  what  the  Germans  call "  Anhaltspu 
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atbn) — the  absence  of  notes  on  the  strong  beatt 
ir.  Take  this  rhythm  in  the  Scherzo  for  instance ; — 


reanc:;c£fn 


notes  come  on  the  second  crotchet,  and  th^  p^Mve 
bird  beat  In  consequence,  it  is  very  ditf^A/.t  t/^ 
jse  notes  equally,  they  always  sound  a  H^tS^  ^/r^ 
:op  of  the  other.    The  same  with  the  (^//^/wif^ 


j/fjj.t  f,>ij 


OyM     tljri     t^e 


ler  the  Scherzo  requires  enorm^'->,  7!rtr»v//,  «'f,y^. 
:mbers  of  the  orchestra  do  not  jy/*>vrw, 
irently  some  passages  do  not  y^y^rA  kx  yv*  *'fy^yjfi/^ 
ild.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  ryi^^v/* '  ^At^.  ^i^. 
ind  enters)  there  is  a  moduIaty>r»  f/^  h7  %i/A/^ 
the  dominant  chord  on  V. 


jcrfluity  of  chromatic  h;irrr.or. ';^.  ;t,  *>*:,.  *%  ♦r.^ 
/  of  executing  cl^zrly  al!  tr.;at  i:  •/.'**/',  f^r  •'.<; 
uses  these  passages  to  v/xtA  .r:.'."^',.//^.',.*.  4' A  V/ 
r  effect  of  a  series  of  '*fx^,z/j  r.oV;..      .    ' 


7i?  S,  I.  Taruiev, 

"Rome,  January  j^h  f%f,/hf,  t>//y,. 

lolas  Rubinstein's  explanation  i%  not  at  all  tatin- 
From  all  he  says,  I  can  plainly  $ee  that  he  was 
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out  of  temper  and  visited  it  upon  the  Suite.    No  one  i^ 
induce  me  to  believe  this  passage 


m 


^jhr 


is  difficult  to  play  on  the  oboe  or  clarinet,  or  that  the 
cannot  play  twenty-two  bars  of  triplets  in  a  rapid 
They  could  easily  manage  to  play  such  a  passage  for 
bars.  It  would  be  very  innocent  to  imagine  that  this 
be  done  in  one  breath.  They  can  breathe  every 
I  play  the  flute  a  little  myself  and  am  certain  of  it 
culty  is  a  relative  matter :  for  a  b^'nner  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  but  impossible,  but  for  an  averagely  goa 
orchestral  player  it  is  not  hard.  I  do  not  lay  myself  a 
to  write  easy  things ;  I  know  my  instrumentation  is  alma 
always  rather  difficult  But  you  must  admit  that  com[ 
with  Francesca,  or  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Suite  is  dul 
play.  Altogether  Rubinstein's  criticisms  are  such  dill 
were  they  accurate — I  should  have  to  lay  down  my 
for  ever.  What?  For  ten  years  I  have  taught 
mentation  at  the  Conservatoire  (not  remarkably 
perhaps,  but  without  compromising  myself),  and  two  yd 
later  remarks  are  made  to  me  which  could  only  be  dl 
dressed  to  a  very  backward  pupil !  One  of  two  thii^ 
either  I  never  understood  anything  about  the  orchestn,! 
this  criticism  of  my  Suite  is  on  a  par  with  N.  R.'s  remaik 
upon  my  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1875:  that  it  was  ifl 
practicable.  What  was  impossible  in  1875  was  prtwo 
quite  possible  in   1878. 

"I  explain  the  whole  affair  thus :  the  oboist  Herr  Z.  wu 
in  a  bad  temper — which  not  infrequently  happens  witl 
him — and  this  infected  Rubinstein.  I  like  the  idea  thai 
the  high  notes  are  ruination  to  Herr  Z.'s  lips ! ! !  It  i 
a  thousand  pities  these  precious  lips,  from  which  Frau  2 
has  stolen  so  many  kisses,  should  be  spoilt  for  ever  by  tb 
E  in  alt  But  this  will  not  hinder  me  from  injuring  thcs 
sacred  lips  by  writing  high  notes — notes  moreover  thi 
every  oboist  can  easily  play,  even  without  a  French  moud 
piece ! " 
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IX 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"  Rome, /anuary  2nd  (14M),  1880. 
'•When  I  look  back  upon  the  year  that  has  flown,  I  feel 
■nist  sing  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  fate  which  has 
ttoght  me  so  many  beautiful  days  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
■Ui  say  that  throughout  the  whole  year  I  have  led  a 
■D  and  cheerful  life,  and  have  been  happy,  so  far  as 
niness  is  possible." 

To  P.  I.  Jurgenson, 

^^  Rows^  January  wth  (23^^,  1880. 

^My  health  is  bad,  and  my  mental  condition  not  very 
ipd.  I  have  had  sad  news  from  Petersburg :  my  sister  is 
■  and  also  her  daughter.  Yesterday  I  heard  of  my 
^ler^s  death.  He  was  eighty-five,  so  this  news  did  not 
Itogether  take  me  by  surprise.  But  he  was  such  a 
Ijnderful,  angelic  old  soul.  I  loved  him  so  much,  it  is 
bitter  grief  to  feel  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

On  hearing  this  news,  Tchaikovsky  burst  into  tears. 
Ikerwards  he  became  quiet  and  resigned.  But  the  peace- 
[  end  of  this  venerable  old  man  could  not  make  a  great 
p  in  the  busy  life  of  his  son,  to  whom,  notwithstanding, 
had  been  very  dear. 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

^*  IkouEy  January  12th  (24M),  1880. 
"This  morning  I  received  an  amiable  letter  from 
k>nne,  telling  me  my  symphony^  would  be  given  to- 
nrow  at  the  Ch&telet.  This  has  vexed  me.  If  he  had 
ttcn  a  day  earlier,  I  might  have  reached  Paris  in  time. 
t  Colonnc  is  not  to  blame  because,  in  order  to  preserve 

^  No.  4,  dedicated  to  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
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my  incognito,  I  told  him  I  could  not  be  present  a 
performance  of  my  symphony,  on  account  of  my  hca 
**  How  am  I  to  thank  you  for  this  kindness,  dear  b 
I  know  the  symphony  will  not  have  any  success,' 
will  interest  many  people,  and  this  is  very  importa 
the  propaganda  of  my  works." 

Although  Colonne  sent  a  tel^^m  of  congratn 
immediately  after  the  concert,  the  letter  which  fd 
announced,  in  the  politest  manner,  the  partial  failure 
symphony.  La  Gazette  MusicaU  says  the  first  an 
movements  were  received  with  "icy  coldness,"  an 
public  only  showed  enthusiasm  for  the  Scherzo,  an( 
tions  of  the  Andante. 

Almost   simultaneously  with  the   performance  ( 
Fourth  Symphony  in  Paris,  Tchaikovsky's  Quartet 
Op.  30,  and  the  Serenade  for  violin  and  pianoforte 
given  by  the  Soci6ti  de  S.  C&ile.     All  the  news] 
were  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  success  of  these ' 

From  this  time  Tchaikovsky's  works  began  to 
their  way  abroad.  From  New  York,  Leopold  Dan 
sent  him  tidings  of  the  great  success  of  his  First 
while  Jurgenson  wrote  to  tell  him  of  the  triumph 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B !?  minor,  which  had  been  i 
twice  by  Bulow  and  once  by  Friedenthal  in  Berl 
Breitner  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  by  Rummel  in  New  Yo 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"  Rome, /anuar}'  16M  (28M),  i 

"  What  a  superb  work  is  Michel  Angelo's  *  Moses'! 
indeed  conceived  and  executed  by  a  genius  of  the  h 
order.  It  is  said  the  work  has  some  defects.  This  re 
me  of  old  F^tis,  who  was  always  on  the  look-out  for 
in  Beethoven  s  works,  and  once  boasted  in  trium 
having  discovered  in  the  Eroica  symphony  an  inv 
which  was  not  in  good  taste. 

"  Do  you  not  think  Beethoven  and  Michel  Ange 
allied  by  nature  ?  " 
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To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

''February  ^th  (17M),  1880. 

t  now  we  are  at  the  very  height  of  the  Carnival. 
,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  wild  folly  did  not  suit  me 
Dut  now  I  am  growing  used  to  it.  Of  course  the 
er  of  the  festival  here  is  conditioned  by  climate  and 
Probably  if  a  Roman  was  set  down  among  us  in 
mival  week,  the  crowd  of  tipsy  people  swinging 
oganning  would  seem  to  him  even  more  barbarous ! 
1  working  at  the  sketch  of  an  Italian  Fantasia  based 
>lksongs.  Thanks  to  the  charming  themes,  some 
h  I  have  taken  from  collections  and  some  of  which 
iieard  in  the  streets,  this  work  will  be  effective.'* 

To  A\  F.  von  Meek. 

''February  ^th  {i6r/t),  1880. 

terday  we  made  the  most  of  glorious  weather  and 
»  Tivoli.  It  is  the  loveliest  spot  I  ever  beheld.  As 
»  we  arrived  we  went  to  lunch  at  the  Albergo  della 
Our  table  was  near  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  where 
•fall  splashed  in  the  depths  below ;  on  all  sides  the 
anks  and  rocks  were  covered  with  pines  and  olive 
The  sun  was  hot  as  in  June.  After  breakfast  we 
long  walk  and  visited  the  celebrated  Villa  d'Este, 
Liszt  spends  three  months  every  year.  It  is  mag- 
:,  and  from  the  park  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
gna. 

■day  we  went  to  the  gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
:h  there  are  some  masterpieces.  I  was  most  im- 
1  by  Correggio's  superb  picture  *  Danae.'  ^ 
ar  friend,  leading  such  a  life,  amid  all  these  beautiful 
sions  of  nature  and  art,  ought  not  a  man  to  be 
>  And  yet  a  worm  continually  gnaws  in  secret  at 
rt.  I  sleep  badly,  and  do  not  feel  that  courage  and 
ss  which  I  might  expec^t  under  the  present  con- 
Only  for  a  moment  can  I  conquer  my  mental 
ion.     My  God !     What  an  incomprehensible  and 

'  Removed  to  the  Villa  Borghese  in  189 1. 
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complicated  machine  the  human  organism  is!  We 
never  solve  the  various  phenomena  of  our  spiritnal 
material  existence.  And  how  can  we  draw  the  line  bel 
the  intellectual  and  physiological  phenomena  of  on 
At  times  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  suffered  fi 
mysterious,  but  purely  physical,  malady  which  infli 
my  mental  phases.  Lately  I  have  thought  my  hea 
out  of  order ;  but  then  I  remembered  that  last  sumn 
doctor  who  examined  it  declared  my  heart  to  be  absi 
sound.  So  I  must  lay  the  blame  on  my  nerves — bu 
are  nerves  ?  Why,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  witho 
apparent  reason,  do  they  act  quite  normally  for  a 
and  then  lose  their  elasticity  and  energy,  and  lea 
incapable  of  work  and  insensible  to  artistic  impre 
These  are  riddles. 

"There   is   a   lovely  bunch  of  violets  in  front 
There  are  quantities  here.  Spring  is  coming  in  to  he 

To  P.  /.  Jurgenson. 

"Rome,  February  ^th  (17M), 

"  Good  Lord,  what  a  stupid  idea  to  go  and  prii 
score!! !^  It  is  not  profitable,  is  no  use  to  anyone,  no 
factory  in  any  respect — ^simply  absurd.  The  mo 
when  you  want  to  prepare  a  little  surprise  for  me,  i 
advice  first.  I  assure  you,  in  spite  of  my  well-known  \ 
I  have  more  sound  common  sense  than  many 
worthy,  but  too  enthusiastic  people — such  as  the 
for  example  who  suggested  you  should  engrave  this 
All  the  same,  my  unfavourable  view  does  not  pre\'< 
being  grateful — even  in  this  case — for  your  friei 
which  I  value  tremendously. 

"  Is  it  not  time  to  lay  the  score  of  The  Maid  of  ( 
before  the  Opera  Direction  ?  I  think  it  is  just  th< 
moment.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"  Rome,  February  6ih  (18M), 

"  The  more  I  look  at  Michel  Angelo's  works  th 
wonderful  they  seem  to  me.     Just  now  I  was  cont< 

^  Engine  Ortiegiu, 
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I  his  'Moses.'  The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was 
Aung  to  disturb  my  meditations.  I  assure  you  I  was 
U  with  terror.  You  will  remember  that  Moses  is  stand- 
_wtth  his  head  slightly  turned  towards  the  sacrifice 
"  is  to  be  oflfered  to  Baal.  His  expression  is  angry 
I  menacing;  his  figure  majestic  and  commanding.  One 
the  has  only  to  speak  a  word,  for  erring  mortals  to  fall 
[dieir  knees  before  him.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
~ing  more  perfect  than  this  great  statue.  With  this 
the  form  expresses  his  entire  thought,  there  is 
forced,  no  pose,  such  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in 
Imini's  statues,  of  which  Rome  unfortunately  possesses 
many  examples. 

'I  am  so  pleased  with  a  book  that  has  come  into  my 
nds,  I  cannot  put  it  down.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an 
oellent  rendering  of  Tacitus  into  French.  He  is  a  great 
ist" 

About  this  time  the  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
ir  Oprichnik  was  forbidden,  because  the  subject  was 
usidered  too  revolutionary  in  that  moment  of  political 
itation.  "Je  n'ai  qu'«i  m'en  feliciter,"  wrote  the  composer 
receiving  the  news,  "  for  I  am  glad  of  any  hindrance  to 
\  performance  of  this  ill-starred  opera." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Rome,  February  i6th  (28M),  1880. 

*  I  chose  the  title  of  Divertimento  for  the  second  move- 
nt of  my  Suite,  because  it  was  the  first  which  occurred 
me.  I  wrote  the  movement  without  attaching  any  great 
portance  to  it,  and  only  interpolated  it  in  the  Suite  to 
rid  rhythmical  monotony.  I  wrote  it  actually  at  one 
ing,  and  spent  much  less  time  upon  it  than  upon  any 
er  movement.  As  it  turns  out,  this  has  not  hindered  it 
n  giving  more  pleasure  than  all  the  rest.  You  are  not 
only  one  who  thinks  so.  It  proves  for  the  thousandth 
e  that  an  author  never  judges  his  own  works  with 
ice. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  calling  Colonne's  atten- 
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tion  to  my  new  works,  but  I  must  tell  you  fianUy: 
would  be  very  disagreeable  to  me  if  you  were  agaial 
repay  him  in  a  material  form  for  his  attentioa  . 
first  time  it  was  very  painful  that  you  should  have 
considerable  sum  of  money,  although  I  was  glad  to  I 
that,  thanks  to  your  devoted  friendship,  our 
should  be  made  known  to  the  Paris  public.  I  was  ^ 
for  this  new  proof  of  your  sympathy.  But  now  it 
be  painful  and  disgraceful  to  me  to  know  that 
could  only  see  the  worth  of  my  compositions  by  the  i 
light  of  gold.  All  the  same,  I  am  grateful  for  your 
commendation." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"Rome,  February  18/A  (March  \st\  iSSol 
"  The  Concerto  ^  of  Brahms  does  not  please  me 


than  any  other  of  his  works.     He  is   certainly  a 
musician,  even  a  Master,  but,  in  his  case,  his  masteiy 
whelms  his  inspiration.     So  many  preparations  and  cb 
locutions  for  something  which  ought  to  come  and  chaid 
at  once — and  nothing  does  come,  but  boredom.     His 
is  not  warmed  by  any  genuine  emotion.     It  lacks  j 
but  makes  great  pretensions  to  profundity.     These  dep 
contain  nothing :  they  are  void.     Take  the  opening  of 
Concerto,  for  instance.     It  is  an  introduction,  a  prepant 
for  something  fine ;  an  admirable  pedestal  for  a  stall 
but  the  statue  is  lacking,  we  only  get  a  second  peded 
piled   upon    the   first.     I   do   not  know  whether  I 
properly  expressed  the  thoughts,  or  rather  feelings, 
Brahms's  music  awakens  in  me.     I  mean  to  say  that  I 
never  expresses  anything,  or,  when  he  does,  he  fails  I 
express   it   fully.     His   music   is  made   up  of  fn^inei| 
of  some  indefinable  somethings  skilfully  welded  togethd 
The  design  lacks  definite  contour,  colour,  life. 

**  But  I  must  simply  confess  that,  independent  of  aoj 
definite  accusation,  Brahms,  as  a  musical  f>ersonality,  i 
antipathetic  to  me.  I  cannot  abide  him.  Whatever  b 
docs — I  remain  unmoved  and  cold.  It  is  a  purely  instincth 
feeling.'* 

^  The  violin  Concerto,  Op.  77, 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Rome,  February  26tk  {March  f^th\  1880. 

^ay  I  went  on  foot  to  the  Vatican  and  sat  a  long 
ii  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here  a  miracle  was  worked. 
—almost  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — an  artistic 
f  for  painting.  What  it  means  to  become  gradually 
omed  to  the  painter's  art!  I  remember  the  time 
Ul  this  seemed  to  me  absurd  and  meaningless.  .  .  y 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Berlin,  March  4th  (16M),  1880. 

Paris  I  went  to  the'Comedie  Francaise/  and  fell 
5  with  Racine  or  Corneille  (which  of  them  wrote 
'4:te  Py,  The  beauty  and  strength  of  these  verses  and, 
ore,  the  lofty  artistic  truth  !  At  the  first  glance  this 
y  seems  so  unreal  and  impossible.  The  last  act, 
er,  in  which  Felix,  conscience-stricken  and  illumined 
rist,  suddenly  becomes  a  Christian,  touched  me  pro- 
y.  .  .  . 

ler  reading  Toly's  letter  I  went  to  Bilse's  concert. 
arge,  luxuriously  decorated  hall,  with  its  smell  of 
rent  cigars  and  food,  its  stocking-knitting  ladies  and 
rinking  men,  made  a  curious  impression  upon  me. 
Italy,  where  we  were  constantly  out  in  the  beautiful, 
Jr,  it  was  quite  repugnant.  But  the  orchestra  was 
Mit,  the  acoustic  splendid,  and  the  programme  good. 
d  Schumann's  *  Genoveva,'  the  *  Mignon  '  overture, 
very  sparkling  pot-pourri^  and  I  was  very  pleased 
t  all.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  hear  the  Flying 
nan  to-day!" 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Berlin,  March  $th  (17M),  1880. 

-day  I  went  to  the  Aquarium,  where  I  went  into 
»s  over  the  chimpanzee.  He  lives  in  intimate 
hip  with  a  dog.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  two  play 
;r,  and  the  chimpanzee  laughs  in  the  drollest  way 
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never  fall  into  the  same  error.     D61ibes  makes  juSt  I 
opposite  impression.     His  work  is  fresh,  graceful,  auidi 

clever.'' 

About  the  end  of  April  the  director  of  the  Kiev 
of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  offered  to  make  T 
sky  the  principal  of  this  section,  and  of  the  musical 
connected  vrith  it     Although  on  account  of  its  pro: 
to  the  home  of  the  Davidovs  at  Kamenka,  the  ndj 
hood  of  Kiev  offered  many  attractions  to  him,  he 
the  oner  without  hesitation.     He  had  tasted  the  fnubi 
liberty  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
was  not  his  vocation. 

During  his  stay  at  Kamenka,  Tchaikovsky  finished 
orchestration  of  his  *"  Italian  Fantasia,"  which  he  conskloi 
apart  from  its  musical  worth,  one  of  his  most  efTecdve 
brilliant  orchestral  works. 

To  P.  I,  Jurgcnson, 

"  Kamenka,  June  2yd  {July  ith\  i88a 

•'  Dear  Soul, — I  believe  you  imagine  I  have  nogrcal 
happiness  than  to  compose  occasional  pieces  to  be  plafB 
at  forthcominvj  exhibitions,  and  that  I  ought  to  put 
inspirations  down  post>haste  upon  paper,  without  knoi 
how.  when,  or  where.     I  shall  not  stir  a  finger  until  I  get 
positive  commission.      If  something  vocal  is  requird 
me,  I  must  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  text  (when  it  i$ 
question  of  an  order  I  am  ready  to  set  an  advertisement 
corn-plasters  to  music) ;    if   it  is  to  be  an   instnimenti 
work,  I  must  have  some  idea  of  the  form  it  should  tan 
and  what  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.     At  the  same  tim 
a  definite  fee  must  be  offered,  with  a  definite  agreement  tfj 
to  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  when  I  shall  receive  it 
I  do  not  make  all  these  demands  from  caprice,  but  be 
cause  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  write  these  festival  work 
without  having  some  positive  instructions  as  to  what  i 
required  of  me.     There  are  two  kinds  of  inspiration:  on 
comes  direct  from  the  soul,  by  freedom  of  choice,  or  oth< 
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fctive  impulse ;  the  other  comes  to  order,  .  .  .  Matters  of 
[ness  must  be  put  very  clearly  and  distinctly.  Fancy  if 
d  already  been  inspired  to  write  a  Festival  Overture  for 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  !  What  would  have  come  of 
It  might  have  happened  that  the  great  Anton  had  also 
"ytoned  something  of  his  own.  Where  should  I  have 
I  with  my  scribblings  ? 

I  shall  finish  the  corrections  of  the  fourth  act  to-day. 
r  opera  {The  Maid  of  Orleans)  has  become  a  long 
!r.     My  poor  publisher !    Well,  we  must  live  in  hope ! " 

arly  in  July  Tchaikovsky  visited  Nadejda  von  Meck's 
be  at  Brailov,  for  the  sake  of  repose.  At  this  time  a 
Dg  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  work  seems  to  have  taken 
ession  of  him.  "  I  have  written  much  that  is  beautiful," 
rrote  to  his  brother  Modeste,  "  but  how  weak,  how  lack- 
in  mastery!  ...  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
ung  new  for  a  time,  but  to  devote  myself  to  the  correct- 
and  re-editing  of  my  earlier  works." 
.  letter  to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  dated  Brailov,  July  sth 
h),  1880,  contains  some  interesting  comments  upon 
ilea  and  his  work. 

.  . .  Glinka  is  quite  an  unusual  phenomenon  !  Reading 
Memoirs^  which  reveal  a  nice,  amiable,  but  rather 
imonplace  man,  we  can  hardly  realise  that  the  same 
d  created  that  wonderful  *  Slavsia,'  ^  which  is  worthy  to 
c  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  geniuses.  And  how 
ly  more  fine  things  there  are  in  his  other  opera  {Russian) 
the  overtures!  How  astonishingly  original  is  his 
narinskaya,  from  which  all  the  Russian  composers  who 
>wed  him  (including  myself)  continue  to  this  day  to 
row  contrapuntal  and  harmonic  combinations  directly 
r  have  to  develop  a  Russian  dance-tune  1  This  is  done 
onsciously ;  but  the  fact  is.  Glinka  managed  to  concen- 
e  in  one  short  work  what  a  dozen  second-rate  talents 
lid  only  have  invented  with  the  whole  expenditure  of 
r  powers. 

'  "  Slavsia,"  the  great  national  chorus  in  A  Lift  for  the  Tiar. 
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but  we  do  not  realise  this,  nor  shall  we  perhaps  attu 
it.  But  if  we  are  worthy  of  it,  and  if  it  is  teJly  cte 
we  shall  soon  learn  to  enjoy  it  Meanwhile,  one  widv 
live,  in  order  to  experience  again  such  moments  as  1 
of  yesterday. 

"  To-day  I  intended  to  leave  for  Simaki,  but  while 
writing  to  you  a  terrific  storm  is  raging,  and  it  is  evU 
going  to  be  a  wet  day ;  so  perhaps  I  shall  remain 
I  am  drawn  to  Simaki,  and  yet  I  regret  leaving  Bi 
Dear  friend,  to-day  I  have  committed  a  kind  of  bui 
in  your  house,  and  I  will  confess  my  crime.  Thcr 
no  key  to  the  bookcase  in  the  drawing-room  next  to 
bedroom,  but  I  saw  it  contained  some  new  books 
interested  me  greatly.  Even  Marcel  could  not  fio 
key,  so  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  one  belonging  i 
cupboard  near  my  room,  and  it  opened  the  bookc 
once.  I  took  out  Byron  and  Martinov's  Afoscaw. 
your  mind  easy,  all  your  books  and  music  remai 
touched.  To  quiet  Marcel's  conscience  I  gave  him, 
about  to  leave  for  Simaki,  a  memorandum  of  what 
taken,  and  before  I  actually  depart  I  will  return  hi 
books  and  music  to  replace  in  their  proper  order, 
forgive  my  self-justification." 

To  AlodesU  Tchaikovsky, 

"Simaki,  July  Zth  (20M),  i 

''.  .  .  I  expected  a  great  deal  from  Simaki,  bi 
reality  far  surpasses  my  expectations.  What  a  wor 
spot  this  is,  and  how  poor  Brailov  seems  now  I  am 
The  small  house  is  just  the  same  as  when  I  saw 
year,  only  it  has  been  done  up  a  little ;  the  fumituf 
upholstery  are  partly  new  ;  the  arrangements  are  th< 
of  comfort.  But  the  surroundings  are  enchanting ! 
garden  is  a  mass  of  flowers.  I  simply  swim  in  an 
of  delightful  impressions.  An  hour  ago  I  was  i 
millet-field  which  lies  beyond  the  garden,  and  so  grej 
my  ecstasy  that  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  thanke< 
for  the  profound  joy  I  experienced.  I  stood  on 
ground  ;  nothing  was  visible  in  the  distance  but  the 
green  which  surrounds  my  little  house ;  on  ever>'  si 
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breads  to  the  hOb;  across  the  stream  lay  the  hamlet, 
came  various  pleasant  rural  sounds ;  the  voices  of 
[,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
lome  from  pasture.  In  the  west  the  sun  was  setting 
idour;  while  in  the  east  the  crescent  moon  was 
up.  Everywhere  beauty  and  space!  What  mo- 
fe  holds !  Thanks  to  these  intervals,  it  is  possible 
t  everything ! " 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"SiMAKi,  July  f)th  (2 1  J/),  1880. 

The  night  has  been  glorious!  At  2  a.m.  I  re- 
y  left  my  place  by  the  window.  The  moon  shone 
'.  The  stillness,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and 
rondrous  indefinable  sounds  that  belong  to  the 
ah  God,  how  beautiful  it  all  is !  Dear  friend,  I  am 
u  are  at  Interlaken,  of  which  I  am  very  fond  ;  but 
>ame  I  do  not  envy  you.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
:  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  would  conform 
:o  my  ideal  than  Simaki.     All  day  long  I  feel  as 

I  were  lost  in  some  wonderful,  fantastic  dream." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Simaki, /tf/y  14M  (26//^),  1880. 

ave  just  been  playing  the  first  act  of  The  Maid  of 
r,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  Either  I  am 
*n,  or  it  is  not  in  vain,  dear  friend,  that  you  have 
5  clock  you  gave  me  decorated  with  the  figure  of 
5st  operatic  heroine.  I  do  not  think  The  Maid  of 
r  my  finest,  or  the  most  emotional,  of  my  works,  but 
s  to  me  to  be  the  one  most  likely  to  make  my  name 
r.  I  believe  Oniegin  and  one  or  two  of  my  instru- 
works  are  far  more  closely  allied  to  my  individual 
ament.  I  was  less  absorbed  in  The  Maid  of 
r  than  in  our  Symphony,  for  instance,  or  the  second 
t ;  but  I  gave  more  consideration  to  the  scenic  and 
I  effects — and  these  are  the  most  important  things 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  SiMAKi,  /ufy  i8M  (50M),  18I 

"  Yesterday  evening — ^to  take  a  rest  fix>m  my  own  ' 
— I  played  through  Bizet'sCarfnen  from  cover  to  cove 
consider  it  a  chef'd*<Buvre  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  v 
one  of  those  rare  compositions  which  seems  to  reflect 
strongly  in  itself  the  musical  tendencies  of  a  whole  gc 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  period  differs 
earlier  ones  in  this  one  characteristic :  that  contemp 
composers  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ckarmim 
piquant  effects^  unlike  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert 
Schumann.  What  is  the  so-called  New  Russian  S 
but  the  cult  of  varied  and  pungent  harmonies,  of  (x 
orchestral  combinations  and  every  kind  of  purely  tx 
effect  ?  Musical  ideas  give  place  to  this  or  that  un 
sounds.  Formerly  there  was  composition^  creation, 
(with  few  exceptions)  there  is  only  research  and  inve 
This  development  of  musical  thought  is  naturally  | 
intellectual,  consequently  contemporary  music  is  ( 
piquant,  and  eccentric ;  but  cold  and  lacking  the  gl 
true  emotion.  And  behold,  a  Frenchman  comes  0 
scene,  in  whom  these  qualities  of  piquancy  and  pun 
are  not  the  outcome  of  effort  and  reflection,  but  flow 
his  pen  as  in  a  free  stream,  flattering  the  ear,  but  toi 
us  also.  It  is  as  though  he  said  to  us :  '  You  ask  m 
great,  superb,  or  grandiose — you  want  something  ^ 
here  is  a  pretty  opera  * ;  and  truly  I  know  of  nothi 
music  which  is  more  representative  of  that  element 
I  call  the  pretty  {le  Jolt),  ...  I  cannot  play  the  last 
without  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  the  gross  rejoicings  of  the 
who  look  on  at  the  bull-fight,  and,  side  by  side  wit 
the  poignant  tragedy  and  death  of  the  two  pri 
characters,  pursued  by  an  evil  fate,  who  come  to  th 
evi table  end  through  a  long  series  of  sufferings. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  ten  years  hence  Carmen  \ 
the  most  popular  opera  in  the  world.  But  no  or 
prophet  in  his  own  land.  In  Paris  Carmen  has  had  1 
success." 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

''^\VLKYA,July  \Zth  {30//1),  1880. 

■My  dear  Modi, — How  worried  I  am  by  my  Maid  of 
hbans,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  have  done  with  her !  Now 
|e  has  flown  to  Moscow  and,  until  the  time  of  perform- 
|Ke  comes,  I  need  not  bother  about  her  any  more.  .  .  . 
=* Thanks  (in  an  ironical  sense)  for  your  suggestion  that 
iihould  read  Lhomme  qui  rit.    Do  you  not  know  the  story 

tiy  relations  to  Victor  Hugo?  Anyhow,  I  will  tell  you 
t  came  of  them.  I  took  up  Les  travailleurs  de  la  Mer  ; 
head,  and  read,  and  grew  more  and  more  irritated  by  his 
{iinaces  and  buffoonery.  Finally,  after  a  whole  series  of 
|ort»  unmeaning  phrases,  consisting  of  exclamations, 
ktitheses,  and  asterisks,  I  lost  my  temper,  spat  upon  the 
k>k,  tore  it  to  pieces,  stamped  upon  it,  and  wound  up 
f  throwing  it  out  of  the  window.  From  that  moment  I 
ibnot  bear  the  mention  of  Victor  Hugo!  Believe  me, 
tor  Zola  is  just  such  another  mountebank,  but  more 
bdem  in  spirit.  I  do  not  dislike  him  quite  so  much  as 
■go,  but  very  nearly.  He  disgusts  me,  as  a  girl  would 
qgust  me  who  pretended  to  be  simple  and  natural,  while 
I  the  time  she  was  essentially  a  flirt  and  coquette. 
*In  proportion  as  I  like  modern  French  music,  their 
erature  and  journalism  seem  to  me  revolting. 
•Yesterday  I  wrote  to  you  about  Bizet,  to-day  I  am  enthu- 
Istic  about  Massenet  I  found  his  oratorio,  Majy  Mag- 
iene,  at  N.  F.'s.  After  I  had  read  the  text,  which  treats 
t  only  of  the  relations  between  Christ,  the  Magdalene, 
d  Judas,  but  also  of  Golgotha  and  the  Resurrection,  I 
i  a  certain  prejudice  against  the  work,  because  it  seemed 
>  audacious.  When  I  began  to  play  it,  however,  I  was 
Ml  convinced  that  it  was  no  commonplace  composition, 
te  duet  between  Christ  and  the  Magdalene  is  a  master- 
ce.  I  was  so  touched  by  the  emotionalism  of  the  music, 
Hrhich  Massenet  has  reflected  the  eternal  compassion  of 
rist,  that  I  shed  many  tears.  Wonderful  tears!  All 
isc  to  the  PVenchman  who  had  the  art  of  calling  them 
h.  .  .  .  The  French  are  really  first  in  contemporary 
iic.     All  day  long  this  duet  has  been  running  in  my 
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head,  and  under  its  influence  I  have  written  a  song,  dtt 
melody  of  which  is  very  reminiscent  of  Massenet" 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"  SiMAKi,  July  24/A  (August  5M),  i8aa 

"  Have  I  told  you,  dear  friend,  that  I  am  studyii 
English?  Here  I  work  very  r^^larly,  and  with  goo 
results.  I  hope  in  six  months  I  shall  be  able  to  rei 
English  easily.  That  is  my  sole  aim  ;  I  know  that  at 
age  it  is  impossible  to  speak  it  well.  But  to  read  Shih 
speare,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  in  the  original  would' 
the  consolation  of  my  old  age."^ 

To  Modes ie  Tchaikovsky. 

"  KAMENKA,/«/y  list  (August  I2tk\  i88a 

"  It  is  two  days  since  I  came  to  Kamenka.     I  was 
very  glad,  to  see  all  our  people  again,  but  I  am  not  in 
spirits.     A  kind  of  apathy  has  come  over  me ;  a  df  '" 
work,  to  reading,  and  particularly  to  exercise,  alth( 
dutifully  do  my  two  hours  a  day.     Apart  from  the 
everything  here  seems  to  me  stuffy  and  frowsy,  ' 
with  the  air.     When  I  think  of  the  intoxicating 
the   gardens,   the   air   perfumed    by   field   and 
Simaki ;  when  I  look  at  the  poor,  dusty  trees,  and  the 
barren  soil  of  this  place ;  when  instead  of  the  clear, 
stream  I  have  to  content  myself  with  my  sitz-bath — I  M 
overcome  with  a  sickening  sense  of  regret" 

To  P,  /.  Jurgenson, 

"  Kamenka,  August  12th  (24M),  i88a 

"  If  I  should  ever  become  famous,  and  anyone  shoo 
collect  materials  for  my  biography,  your  letter  to-day  \ 
give  a  very  false  impression  of  me.  Anyone  would 
pose  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  flattering  influential  pco| 
and  making  advances  to  them  with  the  object  of  gettil 


*  P.  I.  Jurgenson  informed  me  that  Tchaiko\'sky  did  succeed  in 
sufficient  English  to  read  Pickwick  and  David  Ccpperfield  in  the 
When  he  took  to  conducting,  he  had  no  time  for  the  study  of  UngQageSk 
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y  works  performed.  This  would  be  entirely  untrue.  I 
ive  never  in  my  life  raised  a  finger  to  win  the  favour  of 
ilse,  or  another.  This  is  a  sort  of  '  passive'  pride.  It  is 
lother  matter  if  the  advances  are  made  from  the  other 
le.  .  .  . 

"  As  regards  your  advice  to  imitate  Anton  Rubinstein,  I 
ust  tell  you  that  our  positions  are  so  different  that 
>  comparison  can  be  made  between  us.  Take  away 
ubinstein's  virtuosity,  and  he  immediately  falls  from  his 
eatness  to  the  level  of  my  nothingness.  Well,  I  should 
[e  to  see  which  of  us  has  the  most  composer's  pride !  In 
ly  case  I  am  not  such  a  grandee  that  at  the  advances 
so  profitable  and  influential  a  personage  as  Bilsc  I  can 
ply :  '  this  is  no  business  of  mine ;  apply  to  Jurgenson.' 
"  The  corrected  manuscripts  are  ready,  and  shall  be  sent 
-morrow.  The  Italian  Capriccio  can  be  printed,  but  I 
lould  like  to  look  through  the  concerto  once  more,  and 
ig  you  to  send  me  another  revise.  When  I  sent  it  to 
icholas  Rubinstein  in  the  spring,  I  asked  him  to  make  his 
iticisms  to  Taneiev,  and  to  request  the  latter  to  make  the 
scessary  alterations  in  the  piano  part  without  changing 
le  musical  intention,  of  which  I  will  not  alter  a  single 
ic.  Taneiev  replied  that  there  were  no  alterations  re- 
lired.  Consequently  this  must  have  been  Rubinstein's 
linion.  But  we  can  hardly  assume  that  he  will  study  the 
ork." 

From  a  letter  to  Jurgenson,  dated  some  days  later  than 
le  above,  we  see  that  Tchaikovsky  had  resolved  to  devote 
irt  of  the  current  year  to  revising  all  his  works  pub- 
shed  by  this  firm  "from  Opus  I.  to  the  Third  Symphony." 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Kamenka,  August  13///  (25///),  1880. 

"You  ask  me  if  I  share  your  feelings  when  thinking  of 
c  possibility  of  monumental  fame  ?  Fame  !  What  con- 
idictory  sentiments  the  word  awakes  in  me!  On  the 
e  hand  I  desire  and  strive  for  it ;  on  the  other  I  detest 
If  the  chief  thought  of  my  life  is  concentrated  upon 
r  creative  work,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  wish  for 

2  c 
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fame.  If  I  feel  a  continual  impulse  to  express  myse 
the  language  of  music,  it  follows  that  I  need  to  be  he 
and  the  larger  my  circle  of  sympathetic  hearers,  the  b 
I  desire  with  all  my  soul  that  my  music  should  be 
more  widely  known,  and  that  the  number  of  those  p 
who  derive  comfort  and  support  from  their  love  of  it  si 
increase.  In  this  sense  not  only  do  I  love  fame,  1 
becomes  the  aim  of  all  that  is  most  earnest  in  my 
But,  alas !  when  I  begin  to  reflect  that  with  an  incn 
audience  will  come  also  an  increase  of  interest  i 
personality,  in  the  more  intimate  sense ;  that  there  v 
inquisitive  people  among  the  public  who  will  tear  asi< 
curtain  behind  which  I  have  striven  to  conceal  my  p 
life ;  then  I  am  filled  with  pain  and  disgust,  so  that 
wish  to  keep  silence  for  ever,  in  order  to  be  left  in 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  world,  for  I  can  say  that  mi 
science  is  clear,  and  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  o 
the  thought  that  someone  may  try  to  force  the  inner 
of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  all  my  life  I 
guarded  so  carefully  from  outsiders — this  is  sad  and  tc 
There  is  a  tragic  element,  dear  friend,  in  this  confli 
tween  the  desire  for  fame  and  the  fear  of  its  consequ 
I  am  attracted  to  it  like  the  moth  to  the  candle,  and 
bum  my  wings.  Sometimes  I  am  possessed  by  a 
desire  to  disappear  for  ever,  to  be  buried  alive,  to  i 
all  that  is  going  on,  and  be  forgotten  by  everybody. 
alas!  the  creative  inspiration  returns.  ...  I  fly  to  the 
and  bum  my  wings  once  more ! 

"Do  you  know  my  wings  will  soon  have  to  be; 
weight  of   my   opera?     I   shall    be   up  to   my  ne 
theatrical  and  official  mire,  and  be  suffocated  in  an 
sphere  of  petty  intrigue,  of  microscopical,  but  pois< 
ambitions,   and   every   kind    of  dense   stupidity, 
is  to  be  done  ?    Either  do  not  write  operas,  or  be  prf 
for   all  this !     I   believe   I   never  shall   compose  ai 
opera.     When  I  look  back  upon  all  I  went  throug 
spring,  when  I  was  occupied  with  the  performance 
last  one,  I  lose  all  desire  to  write  for  the  stage." 
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XI 
1880-1881 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Kamsnka,  September  ^th  (16M),  1880. 

im  doing  nothing  whatever,  only  wandering  through 
•ests  and  fields  all  day  long.  I  want^o  take  a  change 
ny  own  work,  with  its  eternal  proof-correcting,  and 
y  as  much  as  possible  of  other  people's  music ;  so 
5  b^un  to  study  Mozart's  Zauberfldte.  Never  was 
iselessly  stupid  a  subject  set  to  such  captivating 
How  thankful  I  am  that  the  circumstances  of  my 
d  career  have  not  changed  by  a  hair's  breadth  the 

Mozart  exercises  for  me!  You  would  not  believe, 
Hend,  what  wonderful  feelings  come  over  me  when 
I  myself  up  to  his  music.  It  is  something  quite 
nt  from  the  stressful  delight  awakened  in  me  by 
3ven,  Schumann,  or  Chopin.  .  .  .  My  contemporaries 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  music  from  their 
ood,  and  came  to  know  Mozart  in  later  years,  after 
ad  made  acquaintance  with  Chopin,  who  reflects  so 
^  the  Byronic  despair  and  disillusionment.  Fortu- 
,  fate  decreed  that  I  should  grow  up  in  an  unmusical 
,  so  that  in  childhood  I  was  not  nourished  on  the 
ous  food  of  the  post-Beethoven  music.  The  same 
ite  brought  me  early  in  life  in  contact  with  Mozart, 
MS  opened  up  to  me  unsuspected  horizons.  These 
impressions  can  never  be  effaced.  Do  you  know 
'hen   I  play  Mozart,  I  feel  brighter  and  younger, 

a  youth  again?  But  enough.  I  know  that  we  do 
free  in  our  appreciation  of  Mozart,  and  that  my 
imb  does  not  interest  you  in  the  least." 
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r.  -".  -T.  znfK  J^cck. 

^r s-=  LuDTSEir  bar  rsgitts&d  me  to  write  ani 

rTrrrsTr.  Trm  f--  znonif  anc  arzh-stra.  to  be  produced 
~      "  -Nochmg  25  more  unpleasaiit 

rinr  x  music  for  such 


7i  S'.  -F.  L£»K  Meek, 

-  Tci  =zr  marine  dear  rimd.  that  recently  my  Ml 
thi  xsz.  ".'=7-  benn-oicm.  'wb-i:  I  tell  tou  that  I  " 
vr::i=:.  tw:  isr^^  wari:?  very  rapidhr :  a  Festival  Overt 
fir  ziit  Z-smlbium  and  £  Serenade  in  four  movemcnti 
sz'ir.r  DTzixesTc.  Th£  :^vem:re-  will  be  vei}^  nosy. 
vTjit  n  vnriDir:  mucii  u-armth  of  enthusiasm;  theiefoie 
ha.-  z\z  pe;.:  artL=r:i:  vzJu*.  The  Serenade,  on  the  contn 
J  vTi-t  frDm  E.r.  irwarc  impulse :  I  felt  it,  and  venture 
iivut  zhzz  this  work  is  nDt  m'iihout  artistic  qualities' 

TV  -V.  /I  I'pjr  Meek. 
^•Kamekka,  October  i^h  (26M),  i88a 
.  How  g^lad  I  am  that  mj-  opera  pleases  you! 
am  delighted  you  find  no  *  Russianisms  '  in  it,  for  I  dreadfl 
this  and  had  striven  in  this  work  to  be  as  objective 
possible." 

To  K.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Kamenka,  October  14/Jk  (26/*),  i88a  | 
'•  Of  course  I  am  no  judge  of  my  own  works,  but  I  om 
truthfully  say  that — with  very  few  exceptions — ^theyhaiti 
all  lx:en  /e/t  and  /ived  by  me,  and  have  come  straight  fn* 
my  Jieart.  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  to  know  thatthcrt 
i?i  another  kindred  soul  in  the  world  who  has  such  a  true 

'  'J*lic  overture  entitled  TAe  Year  1812^  op.  49,  for  the  consecntioii • 
ilic  ('uthcdral  of  the  Saviour,  Moscow.     It  was  one  of  the  three  < 
aum^cNied  hy  N.  Kubiusteio,  referred  to  in  the  previous  letter. 
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delicate  appreciation  of  my  music.    The  thought  that 

will  discern  all  that  I  have  felt,  while  writing  this  or 
;  work,  invariably  warms  and  inspires  me.    There  are 

such  souls ;  among  those  who  surround  me  I  can  only 
It  to  my  brothers.     Modeste  is  very  near  to  me  in 
d   and  sentiment    Among  professional   musicians  I 
t  met  with  the  least  congenial  sympathy.  .  .  . 
You  ask  why  I  have  never  written  a  trio.     Forgive 

dear  friend,  I  would  do  anything  to  give  you  pleasure 
ut  this  is  beyond  me!  My  acoustic  apparatus  is  so 
sred  that  I  simply  cannot  endure  the  combination  of 
loforte  with  violin  or  violoncello.  To  my  mind  the 
hie  of  these  instruments  will  not  blend,  and  I  assure 

it  is  a  torture  to  me  to  have  to  listen  to  a  trio  or 
ata  of  any  kind  for  piano  and  strings.  I  cannot  ex- 
n  this  physiological  peculiarity ;  I  simply  state  it  as  a 
.  Piano  and  orchestra — that  is  quite  another  matter. 
re  again  there  is  no  blending  of  tone ;  the  piano  by  its 
tic  tone  differs  from  all  other  instruments  in  timbre ; 

we  are  now  dealing  with  two  equal  opponents :  the 
lestra,  with  its  power  and  inexhaustible  variety  of 
)ur,  opposed  by  the  small,  unimposing,  but  high-mettled 
loforte,  which  often  comes  off  victorious  in  the  hands  of 
ifted  executant.  Much  poetry  is  contained  in  this  con- 
:,  and  endless  seductive  combinations  for  the  composer. 

the  other  hand,  how  unnatural  is  the  union  of  three 
h  individualities  as  the  pianoforte,  the  violin  and  the 
.oncello!  Each  loses  something  of  its  value.  The 
TO  and  singing  tone  of  the  violin  and  the  'cello  sounds 
ited  beside  that  king  of  instruments,  the  pianoforte ; 
ile  the  latter  strives  in  vain  to  prove  that  it  can  sing 
5  its  rivals.  I  consider  the  piano  should  only  be 
ployed  under  these  conditions:  (i)  As  a  solo  instru- 
nt;  (2)  opposed  to  the  orchestra;  (3)  for  accompani- 
nt,  as  tiie  background  to  a  picture.  But  a  trio  implies 
ality  and  relationship,  and  do  these  exist  between 
ngred  solo  instruments  and  the  piano?  They  do  7tot ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  always  something 
ficial  about  a  pianoforte  trio,  each  of  the  three  instru- 
its  being  continually  called  upon  to  express  what  the 
poser  imposes  upon  it,  rather  than  what  lies  within  its 
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characteristic  utterance;  while  the  musician  meets 
perpetual  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  the  voice 
grouping  of  the  parts.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  inspire 
with  which  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn 
conquered  these  difficulties.  I  know  there  exist  i 
trios  containing  music  of  admirable  quality ;  but  perse 
I  do  not  care  for  the  trio  as  a  form,  therefore  I  shall 
produce  anything  sincerely  inspired  through  the  me 
of  this  combination  of  sounds.  I  know,  dear  friend 
we  disagree  on  this  point,  and  that  you,  on  the  con 
are  fond  of  a  trio  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  similarity  bet 
our  artistic  temperaments,  we  remain  two  separat 
dividualities ;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  si 
not  agree  in  every  particular." 

During  the  autumn  of  1880  Tchaikovsky  suffered  gi 
from  neuralgic  headaches.  He  remained  at  Kan 
until  early  in  November,  when  he  returned  to  Mosco 
a  short  time,  in  order  to  correct  proofs  and  settle 
business  matters.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he ' 
to  Nadejda  von  Meek  from  St  Petersburg : — 

"  November  27M  {^December  9M),  \l 

"The  directors  of  the  Moscow  Musical  Societ; 
greatly  interested  in  my  Liturgy  (St.  John  Chrysos 
One  of  their  number,  named  Alexeiev,  gave  a  good  1 
have  it  studied  by  one  of  the  best  choirs.  This  res 
in  a  performance  of  the  work  in  the  concert-room  c 
Moscow  Conservatoire.  The  choir  sang  wonderfully 
and  it  was  altogether  one  of  the  happiest  moments  ii 
musical  career.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  Liturgy 
extra  concert  of  the  Musical  Society.  On  the 
evening  my  Serenade  for  strings  was  played,  in  ord 
give  me  an  agreeable  surprise.  For  the  moment  I  n 
it  as  my  best  work.  .  .  . 

"  Have  I  told  you  already  that  Eugene  Oniegin  is  1 
splendidly  mounted  at  the  Opera  in  Moscow  ?  I  am 
pleased,  because  it  will  decide  the  important  que 
whether  the  work  will  become  part  of  the  repertoi 
not,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  will  keep  its  place  oc 
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ige.  As  I  never  intended  it  for  this  purpose,  I  did 
»thing  on  my  own  initiative  to  get  it  produced." 

While  in  St  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  undertook  to  make 
me  changes  in  his  new  opera,  The  Maid  of  Orleans, 
[lis  was  in  order  that  the  part  of  Joan  of  Arc  herself 
ight  be  taken  by  Madame  Kamensky,  a  mezzo-soprano 
unusual  range  and  quality. 

To  iV.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Moscow,  December  \\th  (26M),  1880. 

"One  newspaper  blames  me  for  having  dedicated  my 
)era,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  to  Napravnik,  and  considers 
an  unworthy  action  on  my  part  to  win  his  good  graces 
this  way.  Napravnik — one  of  the  few  thoroughly 
)nest  musicians  in  Petersburg — will  be  very  much  upset 
liey  also  find  fault  with  me  because  my  opera  is  not 
I  sale. 

"All  this  is  very  galling  and  vexatious,  but  I  do  not 
t  it  trouble  me  much. 

*•  I  have  sworn  to  myself  to  avoid  Moscow  and  Peters- 
ug  in  future.** 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Moscow,  December  i^ih  (29//^),  1880. 

"  I  have  been  very  much  upset  the  last  few  days.  Last 
sar  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man,  unknown  to 
le,  of  the  name  of  Tkachenko,  containing  the  curious 
roposal  that  I  should  take  him  as  my  servant  and  give 
ni  music  lessons  in  return.  The  letter  was  so  clever  and 
ciginal,  and  showed  such  a  real  love  of  music,  that  it 
Bected  me  very  sympathetically.  A  correspondence  be- 
■cen  us  followed,  from  which  I  learnt  that  he  was  already 
wenty-three,  and  had  no  musical  knowledge.  I  wrote 
Bttikly  to  him  that  at  his  age  it  was  too  late  to  begin 
l>  study  music.  After  this,  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for 
ine  months.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  another 
ster  from  him,  returning  all  my  previous  correspondence, 
>  order  that  it  might  not  fall  into  strange  hands  after  his 
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death.     He  took  leave  of  me  and  said  he  had  resoMi 
commit  suicide.    The  letter  was  evidently  written  k^ 
moment  of  great  despair,  and  touched  me  profoundly.  < 
saw  from  the  postmark  that  it  was  written  from  Vo 
and  decided  to  telegraph  to  someone  there,  asking  1 
to  seek  Tkachenko  with  the  help  of  the  police  and  teU) 
— if  it  were  not  already  too  late — he  might  expect  a  1 
from  me.     Fortunately,  Anatol  had  a  friend  at  Vo 
to  whom  we  telegraphed  at  once.    Last  night  I  heard  i 
him  that  Tkachenko  had  been  discovered  in  time* 
was  in  a  terrible  condition. 

"  I  immediately  sent  him  some  money  and  invited  1 
to  come  to  Moscow.     How  it  will  end  I  do  not  know,  I 
I  am  glad  to  have  saved  him  from  self-destruction." 

At  this  time  Tchaikovsky's  valet,  Alexis,  was  compeBJ 
to  fulfil  his  military  service,  and  master  and  servant  m 
equally  affected  at  the  moment  of  separation.  j 

On  December  6th  (i8th)  the  Italian  Capriccio  was  pi 
formed  for  the  first  time  under  the  conductorsh^j 
Nicholas  Rubinstein.  Its  success  was  incontestable^  | 
though  criticism  varied  greatly  as  to  its  merits,  and  ^ 
least  favourable  described  it  as  being  marred  by^codj 
and  cheap"  effects.  In  St  Petersburg,  where  it  was  gin 
a  few  weeks  later  by  Napravnik,  it  met  with  scant  appi 
ciation  ;  Cui  pronounced  it  to  be  "  no  work  of  art,  baC 
valuable  gift  to  the  programmes  of  open-air  concerts." 

The  performance  of  the  Liturgy  took  place  in  Mosco 
on  December  i8th  (30th).  Thanks  to  the  stir  whk 
had  been  made  by  the  confiscation  of  Tchaikovsky's  b 
sacred  work,  the  concert  was  unusually  crowded.  At  d 
close  the  composer  was  frequently  recalled.  Neverthdd 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  fl 
success  of  the  work. 

Tchaikovsky  was  not  much  affected  by  the  views  of  \ 
professional  critics ;  but  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  a  let! 
emanating  from  the  venerable  Ambrose,  vicar  of  Mosoo 
which  appeared  in  the  Rouss.    This  letter  complained  tl 
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5  LitUY^  was  the  most  sacred  possession  of  the  people, 
d  should  only  be  heard  in  church ;  that  to  use  the  service 
a  libretto  was  a  profanation  of  the  holy  words.     It  con- 
by  congratulating  the  orthodox  that  the  text  had 
^  least  been  treated  by  a   worthy  musician,  but  what 
happen  if  some  day  a  "  Rosenthal "  or  a  "  Rosen- 
1"  should  lay  hands  upon  it?     Inevitably  then  "our 
;  sacred  words  would  be  mocked  at  and  hissed." 
Fatigued  by  the  excitement  of  these  weeks,  Tchaikovsky 
Red  to  Kamenka  to  spend  Christmas  in  the  restful 
:  of  the  country. 

'-  The  first  performance  of  Eugene  Oniegin  at  the  Opera 

rie  in  Moscow  took  place  on  January  i  ith  (23rd),  1881. 
scenery  was  not  new  and  left  much  to  be  desired. 
singers,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  Kroutikov, 
feo  took  the  part  of  Madame  Larina,  and  Bartsal,  who 
peared  as  the  Frenchman  Triquet,  were  lacking  in  ex- 
rience.  The  costumes,  however,  were  perfectly  true  to 
toy.  The  performance  evoked  much  applause,  but 
for  the  composer  than  for  the  opera  itself.  The 
public  allowed  the  best  situations  in  the  work  to  pass 
iced,  but  the  opera  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rity,  so  that  gradually  the  work  gained  the  apprecia- 
DD  of  the  crowd  and  won  a  lasting  success. 

.  To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

"Moscow,  January  12th  (24M),  1881. 

^■Yesterday  was  the  first  night  of  Eugene  Oniegin, 
^ras  oppressed  by  varied  emotions,  both  at  the  rehearsals 
id  on  the  night  itself.  At  first  the  public  was  very  re- 
ived ;  by  degrees,  however,  the  applause  grew  and  at  the 
It  all  went  well.  The  performance  and  mounting  of  the 
tera  were  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

"Tkachenko  (the  young  man  who  wanted  to  commit 
idde)  has  arrived.  I  have  seen  him.  On  the  whole  he 
ide  a  sympathetic  impression  upon  me.     His  sufferings 
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are  the  outcome  of  the  internal  conflict  iriiich  essi 
tween  his  aspirations  and  stem  reality.  He  is  mtd! 
and  cultivated,  yet  in  order  to  earn  lus  bread  be  ha 
to  be  a  railway  guard.  He  is  very  anxious  to  b 
a  musician.  He  is  nervous,  and  morbidly  modesi 
seems  to  be  broken  in  spirit  Poverty  and  solitixk 
made  him  misanthropicsd.  His  views  are  rather  si 
but  he  is  by  no  means  stupid.  I  am  sorry  for  hi 
have  agreed  to  look  after  him.  I  have  decided  t 
shall  go  to  the  Conservatoire,  and  then  it  will  b 
whether  he  can  take  up  music,  or  some  other  care 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  useful  and  contente 
of  him.*" 

To  N.  F.  7H>n  Meek. 

"  Dear,  kind  friend,  it  has  come  to  this :  I  take 
pen  to  write  to  you  unwillingly,  because  I  feel  t 
mediate  need  to  pour  out  all  the  suffering  and  bit 
which  is  heaped  up  in  me.  You  will  wonder  how 
who  is  successful  in  his  work  can  still  complain  and 
fate?  But  my  successes  are  not  so  important  a 
seem  ;  besides  they  do  not  compensate  me  for  the  i 
able  sufferings  I  undergo  when  I  mix  in  the  society 
fellow-creatures;  when  I  have  to  be  constantly 
before  them ;  when  I  cannot  live  as  1  wish,  and  a 
accustomed  to  do,  but  am  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a 
the  round  of  city  life.  .  .  . 

"  Eugene  Oniegin  does  not  progfress.  The  prima 
is  seriously  ill,  so  that  the  opera  cannot  be  per 
again  for  some  time. . . .  The  criticisms  upon  it  are  p 
Some  critics  find  the  *  couplets '  for  Triquet  the  bes 
in  the  work  and  think  Tatiana's  part  dry  and  col< 
Others  think  I  have  no  inspiration,  but  great  cle\ 
The  Petersburg  papers  write  in  chorus  to  rend  my 
CapricciOy  declaring  it  to  be  vulgar;  and  Cui  pro 
that  The  Maid  of  Orleans  will  turn  out  a  comm< 
affair.'* 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

^^YxrWMXQ^x^  January  2ith  {February  S/A)y  1881. 

rill  tell  you  something  about  Tkachenko.  He  is  an 
irdinary  being!  I  had  looked  after  him  in  every 
t,  and  he  began  his  studies  with  great  zeal.    The  day 

I  left  Moscow  he  came  to  *talk  to  me  on  serious 
ss,'  and  the  longer  he  talked,  the  more  convinced  I 
ic  that  he  is  mentally  and  morally  deranged.    He  has 

it  into  his  head  that  /  am  not  keeping  him  for  his 
ake,  but  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  bene- 
He  added  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  the  victim 
y  desire  for  popularity,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
iise  me  as  his  benefactor,  so  I  was  not  to  reckon  upon 
atitude. 

replied  coldly,  and  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to 
3rk,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  my  motives  for 
!ng  him.  I  assured  him  I  was  quite  indifferent  as  to 
atitude,  that  I  was  just  leaving  the  town,  and  begged 
ot  to  waste  his  thoughts  on  me,  but  to  fix  them  ex- 
ely  upon  his  work. 

Iiave  entrusted  him  to  the  supervision  of  Albrecht,  the 
ctor  of  the  Conservatoire. 

ave  you  heard  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein's  illness?  His 
don  is  serious,  but  in  spite  of  it  he  goes  about  and 
his  work.  The  doctors  insist  upon  his  going  away 
iking  rest ;  but  he  declares  he  could  not  live  without 
ork  he  is  used  to.  .  .  ." 

January  21st  (February  2nd)  Tchaikovsky's  Second 
•hony  was  given  in  its  revised  form  at  the  Musical 
y  in  St  Petersburg,  and,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
vith  a  great  success.  Not  a  single  critic,  however, 
^ed  the  changes  in  the  work,  nor  that  the  first  move- 
was  entirely  new. 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Petersburg,  February  ix/(i3M),in 

".  .  .  The  mounting  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans  v3 
very  beggarly.  The  Direction,  which  has  spent  H 
(roubles)  upon  a  new  ballet,  refuses  to  sacrifice  a  ko 

for  the  opera." 

To  the  same, 

"Petersburg,  February  ph  (19M),  iS 

"  The  opera  has  been  postponed  until  February'  13! 
shall  set  off  the  very  next  day.  The  plan  of  my  joi 
is :  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome.  The  rehearsals  are  in  pro| 
Most  of  the  artists  show  great  sympathy  for  my  mm 
which  I  am  very  proud.  But  the  officials  are  doing  \ 
their  power  to  spoil  the  success  of  the  opera.  A  a 
Loukashevich  is  trying  by  every  kind  of  intrigue  t€ 
vent  Madame  Kamensky  from  taking  the  {>art  of  Jo 
Arc.  When  at  yesterday's  rehearsal — for  scenic 
vocal  reasons — I  transferred  a  melody  from  Joan's 
to  that  of  Agnes  Sorel,  he  declared  /  had  no  right 
suck  a  thing  without  permission.  Sometimes  I  feel  inc 
to  withdraw  the  score  and  leave  the  theatre." 

The  production  of  Tfie  Maid  of  Orleans  at  the  Maryi 
Theatre  left  a  very  unpleasant  memory  in  Tchaikov 
mind.  The  intrigues  between  the  prima  donnas,  the  h< 
attitude  of  the  Direction,  his  dissatisfaction  with  son 
the  singers — all  embittered  the  composer  in  the  hij 
degree.  His  artistic  vanity  was  exceedingly  sens 
even  when  his  best  friends  told  him  "  the  plain  truth.* 
submitted  to  the  criticisms  of  Napravnik,  and  followe 
advice  regarding  many  details,  because  he  was  con\*i 
of  this  musician's  goodwill  and  great  experience  1 
got  through  this  trying  time  fairly  well,  it  was  thanl 
the  fact  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  artists  who 
taking  part  in  the  work,  did  not  doubt  that  the  opera  ^ 
eventually  have  a  great  success. 
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fen  the  day  following  the  performance,  Tchaikovsky 
«e:— 

g)lie  success  of  the  opera  was  certain,  even  after  the 

\uct  •  •  .  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  was  least 

ided,  but  the  fourth  act  was  very  well   received. 

lier  I  was  recalled  twenty-four  times.   Kamenskaya 

Imirable ;  she  even  acted  well,  which  she  seldom  does. 

inikov  was  the  best  among  the  other  singers.'* 

ikovsky  started  for  Italy  under  this  favourable  im- 

i,  and  first  became  aware  through  a  telegram  from 

11^  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  that,  in  spite  of  an 

from  the  public,  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  "  poor 

ttion,  wearisome,  and  monotonous."    This  was  his 

itimation  of  the  attacks  upon  the  opera  which  were 

by  the  Press,  and  which  caused  the  opera  to  be  hastily 

Lwn  from  the  repertory  of  the  Maryinsky  Theatre. 

as  usual,  led  the  chorus  of  unfavourable  opinion, 

the  other  critics  were  more  or  less  in  agreement 

his  views. 

XII 

ipatient  for  the  sunshine, Tchaikovsky  broke  his  journey 
irence,  whence  he  wrote  to  Nadejda  von  Meek  on 
ary  19th  (March  3rd),  1881 : — 

l¥hat  light !  What  sunshine !  What  a  delight  to  sit 
open  window  with  a  bunch  of  violets  before  me,  and 
Irink  in  the  fresh  air !  I  am  full  of  sensations.  I  feel 
idl,  and  yet  so  sad — I  could  weep.  Yet  I  know  not 
Only  music  can  express  these  feelings." 

\  To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

^  "  Rome,  February  22nd  (March  6th),  1881. 

^I  have  just  been  lunching  with  the  Grand  Dukes  Serge 
i  Paul  Alexandrovich.  The  invitation  came  early  this 
rning,  and  I  had  to  go  out  in  search  of  a  dress-coat   It 
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was  no  easy  matter  to  procure  one,  for,  being  So 
nearly  all  the  shops  were  closed.  It  was  with  diS 
that  I  arrived  at  the  Villa  Sciarra  in  proper  time. 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  introduced  me  to  his  cousin 
showed  me  much  kindness  and  attention.  All  thr 
very  sympathetic ;  but  you  can  imagine,  with  my  i 
thropical  shyness,  how  trying  I  find  such  meeting 
strangers,  especially  with  men  of  that  aristocratic 
On  Tuesday  there  is  a  dinner  at  Countess  Brobinsk} 
I  have  also  been  invited  to  a  soir6e  by  Countess 
goub.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  lead  this  kind  ol 
Rome.  I  shall  have  to  leave,  for  no  doubt  other 
tions  await  me  which  I  cannot  refuse.  Lest  I  shoulc 
somebody,  I  am  weak  enough  invariably  to  accept, 
not  strength  of  mind  to  dedine  all  such  engagemer 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Rome,  February  26M  {March  io/h\ 

*'  I  can  just  imagine  how  you  are  making  fun 
worldliness !  I  cannot  understand  where  I  g^t  strc 
endure  this  senseless  existence!  Naturally,  I  am  ai 
and  my  visit  to  Rome  is  spoilt — ^but  I  have  not  alt 
lost  heart,  and  find  occasional  opportunities  of  enjo) 
place.  O  society!  What  can  be  more  appalling 
more  intolerable?  Yesterday  I  was  dreadfully  b 
Countess  X.'s,  but  so  heroically  did  I  conceal  my 
that  my  hostess  in  bidding  me  good-bye  said :  *  I 
understand  why  you  have  not  come  to  me  before. 
sure  that  after  to-night  you  will  repent  not  ha\nn! 
my  acquaintance  sooner.*  This  is  word  for  word 
really  pities  me !     May  the  devil  take  them  all ! " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Naples,  March  ^rd  (15M), 

"Yesterday  I  was  about  to  write  to  you  when 

Stcherbatiov  came  to  tell  me  of  the  Emperor's 

which  was  a  great  shock  to  me.     At  such  momei 

^  Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  bulk  of  the 
Canal. 
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y  miserable  to  be  abroad.  I  long  to  be  in  Russia, 
iser  to  the  source  of  inrormation,  and  to  take  part  in 
'■  demonstrations  accorded  to  the  new  Tsar  ...  in  short, 
be  living  in  touch  with  one's  own  people.  It  seems  so 
inge  after  receiving  such  news  to  hear  them  chattering 
taUe  d'hdte  about  the  beauties  of  Sorrento,  etc. 
*The  Grand  Dukes  wanted  to  take  me  with  them  to 
bens  and  Jerusalem,  which  they  intended  to  visit  a  few 

P  hence.     But  this  has  fallen  through,  for  all  three  are 
icir  way  to  Petersburg  by  now." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''March  i^th  (25///),  1881. 

"Dear  Modi, — In  Nice  I  heard  by  telegram  from 
ngenson  that  Nicholai  Grigorievich  (Rubinstein)  was 
ly  ill.  Then  two  telegrams  followed  from  the  Grand 
ciel  (i)  that  his  state  was  hopeless,  (2)  that  he  had 
ready  passed  away.  I  left  Nice  at  once.  Mentally,  I 
fdured  the  torments  of  the  damned  during  my  journey. 
pust  confess,  to  my  shame,  I  suffered  less  from  the  sense 
i  my  irreparable  loss,  than  from  the  horror  of  seeing 
i  Paris — in  the  Grand  Hotel  too — the  body  of  poor 
|d)instein.  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
t  shock,  although  I  exerted  all  my  will-power  to  conquer 
b  shameful  cowardice.  My  fears  were  in  vain.  The 
dy  had  been  taken  to  the  Russian  church  at  six  o'clock 
is  morning.  At  the  Hotel  I  found  only  Madame 
etiakov,^  who  never  left  Nicholas  Rubinstein  during  the 
It  six  days  of  his  life.    She  gave  me  all  details." - 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Paris,  March  i6th  (iSfh),  1881. 

*  You  regret  having  written  me  the  letter  in  which  you 
/e  expression  to  your  anger  against  those  who  have 
bittered  your  life.     But  I  never  for  an  instant  believed 

Wife  of  S.  Tretiakov,  the  wealthy  art  patron,  afterwards  chief  burgomaster 

ifoscow. 

These  details,  in  the  form  of  a  long  letter,  were  communicated  by  Tcliai- 

ky  to  the  Moscow  Viedomosti, 

2    D 


u,  II  only  men  couia  oniy  oe  L^nnsuans  in  ir 
as  in  form !  If  only  everyone  was  penetrat 
simple  truths  of  Christian  morality !  That  cai 
for  then  eternal  and  perfect  happiness  wouk 
earth;  and  we  are  imperfect  creations,  who  o 
stand  goodness  and  happiness  as  the  opposites 
are,  as  it  were,  specially  created  to  be  eternally  i 
evil,  to  perpetually  seek  the  ideal,  to  aspire  to 
truth— and  never  to  reach  the  goal.  At  least  wi 
indulgent  to  those  who,  in  their  blindness,  are  a 
evil  by  some  inborn  instinct  Are  they  to 
because  they  exist  only  to  bring  the  chosen  | 
stronger  relief?  No,  we  can  only  say  with  Ch 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do/  ] 
expressing  vague  thoughts  vaguely — thoughts 
wandering  through  my  mind,  because  a  man  wh 
and  dear  to  me  has  just  vanished  from  this  eai 
I  think  and  speak  vaguely,  I  feel  it  all  clear 
My  brain  is  obscured  to-day.  How  could  it  h 
in  face  of  those  enigmas — Deaths  the  ahn  and 
life,  its  finality  or  immortality  ?  Therefore  the  lij 
penetrates  my  soul  more  and  more.  Yes,  dea 
feel  myself  increasingly  drawn  towards  this,  tl 
only  shield  against  every  calamity.  I  am  learn 
God,  as  formerly  I  did  not  know  how  to  do.  No^ 
doubts  come  back  to  me ;  I  still  strive  at  times  1 
the  inconceivable  with  my  feeble  intellect;  bu 
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pardon  and  enl^hten  me;  and  it  is  sweet  to  say  to 
By  •  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done/  because  I  know  His  will  is 
:  Let  me  also  tell  you  that  I  see  clearly  the  finger  of 
1  in  my  own  life,  showing  me  the  way  and  upholding 
in  all  danger.  Why  it  has  been  God's  will  to  shield  me 
nnot  say.  I  wish  to  be  humble,  and  not  to  regard 
df  as  one  of  the  elect,  for  God  loves  all  His  creatures 
illy.  I  only  know  He  really  cares  for  me,  and  I  shed 
E  of  g^titude  for  His  eternal  goodness.  That  is  not 
^h.  I  want  to  accustom  myself  to  the  thought  that 
rials  are  good  in  the  end.  I  want  to  love  God  always, 
only  when  He  sends  me  good,  but  when  He  proves 

for  somewhere  there  must  exist  that  kingdom  of 
lal  happiness,  which  we  seek  so  vainly  upon  earth. 

time  will  come  when  all  the  questionings  of  our 
lects  will  be  answered,  and  we  shall  know  why  God 
is  us  these  trials.  I  want  to  believe  that  there  is 
her  life.    When  this  desire  becomes  a  fact,  I  shall  be 

?f^  in  so  far  as  happiness  is  possible  in  this  world. 
o-day  I  attended  the  funeral  service  in  the  church, 
[afterwards  I  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  Gare  du 
rd,  and  saw  that  the  leaden  coffin  was  packed  in  a 
)den  case  and  placed  in  a  luggage  van.  It  was  painful 
I  horrible  to  think  that  our  poor  Nicholai  Grigorievich 
aid  return  thus  to  Moscow.  Yes,  it  was  intensely  pain- 
But  faith  has  now  taken  root  in  me,  and  I  took 
ifort  from  the  thought  that  it  was  God's  inscrutable  and 
r  will." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Paris,  March  17/// (29///),  1881. 

Modi,  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  so  I  will  say  nothing 
r  about  the  last  sad  days.  My  present  trip  has  been 
gether  unfortunate  and  calculated  to  weaken  my  love 
jroing  abroad.  Once  more  I  am  face  to  face  with 
Qges  which  will  affect  my  whole  future  life.  First,  the 
th  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  which  is  of  great  importance 
ic,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  Nadejda  von  Meek  is  on 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  I  heard  this  talked  about  in 
cow,  and  b^ged  her  to  tell  me  the  truth.     From  her 
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would  hardly  suffice.     I  should  like  at  least  to  succeed  ■ 
one  Canon,  the  one  relating  to  the  Virgin.     Imagine  tHj 
in  spite  of  all  assistance,  I  can  arrive  neither  at  1^ 
nor  the  music.    I  went  to  ask  our  priest  to  explain  it  to 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  himself  did  not  know 
about  it  and  went  through  the  routine  of  his  office 
referring  to  the  Typikon.     I  am  swallowed  up  in  this 
of  Graduals,  Hymns,  Canticles,  Tropaires,  Exa|^ 
etc,  etc.     I  asked  our  priest  how  his  assistant 
and  how  he  knew  how,  when,  and  where,  to  sing  or  read  (I 
the  Church  prescribes  to  the  smallest  detail  on  what  ~ 
with  what  voice,  and  how  many  times  things  have  to 
read).     He  replied :  *  I  do  not  know ;  before  every 
he  has  to  look  out  something  for  himself.'     If  the  initiato 
do  not  know,  what  can  a  poor  sinner  like  myself  expect? 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

•    "  KAMENKA,yt/lf^  21St  (Jufy  yd)^  1881. 

"  I  have  received  Bortniansky's  works  and  looked  thei 
through.    To  edit  them  would  be  a  somewhat  finickoD 
and  wearisome  task,  because  the  greater  number  of  hi 
compositions  are  dull  and  worthless.   Why  do  you  want  tl 
issue  a  *  Complete  Edition '  ?     Let  me  advise  you  to  gin 
up  this  plan  and  only  bring  out  a  'Selection  from  dM 
works  of  Bortniansky.'  .  .  .  '  Complete  Edition '  ?   An  im 
posing  word,  but  out  of  place  in  connection  with  a  man  <■ 
no  great  talent,  who  has  written  a  mass  of  rubbish,  anl 
only  about  a  dozen  good  things.     I  am  doubtful  wbetfaer 
I  should  lend  my  name  to  such  a  publication  ...  on  die 
other  hand  I  am  a  musician,  and  live  by  my  w^ork ;  con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  my  editing  thb 
rubbish  for  the  sake  of  what  I  can  earn.     My  pride,  how- 
ever, suffers  from  it    Think  it  over  and  send  me  a  reply." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"KAMENKA,yW^  3r^(i5M),  1881. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,  you  like  my  songs  and  ducts 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  which  of  thes 
vocal  compositions  1  care  for  most    Among  the  duet 
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1  prefer  'Thranen*  ('Tears'),  and  among  the  songs:  (i) 
the  one  to  Tolstoi's  words,  (2)  the  verses  of  Mickievicz, 
iind  (3)  *War  ich  nicht  der  Halm.'  The  'Schottische 
;^;^lade '  is  also  one  of  my  favourites,  but  I  am  convinced 
^  will  never  be  so  popular  as  I  fancied  it  would.  It  should 
hnot  be  so  much  sung,  as  declaimed,  but  with  the  most 
rinnpassioned  feeling. 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 
*^  KkSizJiYik^  Juiy  31//  {August  12///),  1 88 1. 

"  I  am  working  intensely  hard  at  Bortniansky  to  get  this 
.dreadful  work  done  as  soon  as  possible.  His  works  as  a 
nile  are  quite  antipathetic  to  me.  I  shall  finish  the  job, 
ibr  I  always  complete  anything  I  have  begun.  But  some 
day  I  shall  actually  burst  with  rage.  .  .  ." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Kamenka,  August  2\th  {September  ^th\  1881. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could  hear  my  Serenade 

Eoperly  performed.  It  loses  so  much  on  the  piano,  and 
think  the  middle  movements — played  by  the  violins — 
mid  win  your  sympathy.  As  regards  the  first  and  last 
Lmovements  you  are  right.  They  are  merely  a  play  of 
bounds,  and  do  not  touch  the  heart.  The  first  movement 
lb  my  homage  to  Mozart ;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation 
Sdf  his  style,  and  I  should  be  delighted  if  I  thought  I  had 
&  any  way  approached  my  model.  Do  not  laugh,  dear,  at 
my  zeal  in  standing  up  for  my  latest  creation.  Perhaps  my 
paternal  feelings  are  so  warm  because  it  is  the  youngest 
diild  of  my  fancy.  .  .  . 

"As  regards  Balakirev's  songs,  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion.  They  are  actually  little  masterpieces,  and  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  some  of  them.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  not  listen  to  *  Selim's  Song '  without  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  now  I  rank  *  The  Song  of  the  Golden  Fish ' 
very  highly." 
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poser.  There  was  no  mental  conflict,  because  he  i 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  deciding  that  nothing  in 
world  would  make  him  give  up  his  creative  woHl 
the  same  time  he  felt  so  keenly  the  helpless  position  c 
Conservatoire  that  he  could  not  avoid  some  self-repR 
and  thus  the  calm  so  needful  for  composition  was 
stantly  disturbed. 

Another  reason  for  his  sadness  was  of  a  more  inti 
character.  After  many  years  of  unclouded  happiiv 
time  of  severe  trial  had  come  to  the  numerous  Da 
family,  which  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  Tcha 
sky.  Kamenka,  formerly  his  refuge  from  all  the  ten 
of  life,  was  no  longer  so  peaceful  a  harbour,  becau 
ever-increasing  attachment  to  his  sister's  family  mad 
more  sensible  of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  At  this  tin 
shadows  prevailed,  for  Alexandra  Ilinichna  was  coi 
to  bed  by  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  even' 
ended  in  her  death. 

Finally,  Tchaikovsky  suflered  much  at  this  time 
the  loss  of  his  faithful  servant  Alexis  Safronov,  wb 
been  in  his  service  from  1873  to  1880,  when  he  was 
upon  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army. 

Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  September,  188 1,  in  M( 
in  the  society  of  his  brother  Anatol.  This  visit  was 
paratively  agreeable  to  him,  because  the  greater  p 
Moscow  society  had  not  yet  returned  from  their  su 
holidays,  and  he  felt  free. 

He  left  Moscow  on  October  ist(i3th). 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"  Kamenka,  October  Zth  (20M),  i\ 

"  I  inhabit  the  large  house  where  my  sister's  famil} 
to  live,  but  at  present  there  are  no  other  human  beini 
myself  and  the  woman  who  looks  after  me.  I  hav 
myself  out  to  complete  the  arrangements  of  Bortniai 
works  for  double  chorus  in  a  month.    Good  Lord,  i 
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BortnianskyI  Not  himself,  poor  wretch,  but  his 
¥ashy  music!  Yet  if  I  had  not  undertaken  this 
should  find  myself  in  a  bad  way  financially.  Were 
11  you  how  much  money  I  got  through  in  Moscow, 
t  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  you  would  be  horrified 
'e  me  a  ^xxl  scolding.  .  .  ." 

To  P.  Jurgensoft, 

"Kamenka,  October  nth  {2yd),  1881. 

AR  Friend, — I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me  when  you 
is  letter. . . .  There  is  a  young  man  here  of  eighteen 
teen  who  is  very  clever  and  capable,  but  dislikes 
sent  occupation  because  his  domestic  circumstances 
erable,  and  he  longs  for  a  wider  sphere  and  experi- 
'  life.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  honest  and 
ious,  and  knows  something  of  the  book-trade.  .  .  . 
^ou  make  him  useful  in  your  publishing  house,  or  in 
mtry  ?  Dear  friend,  do  look  after  him  !  What  can  I 
him?  This  is  *my  fate'  over  again.  In  any  case 
not  abandon  him,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  come  to 
ere. 
igh  if  you  like,  but  have  compassion  and  answer 

To  Nadejda  von  Meek. 

"Kiev,  November  ^th  (21st),  1881. 

:ause  I  am  deeply  interested  in  Church  music  just 
go  to  the  churches  here  very  frequently,  especially 
'Lavra.'*  On  Sunday  the  bishop  celebrated  ser- 
1  the  monasteries  of  Michael  and  the  Brotherhood, 
[iging  in  these  churches  is  celebrated,  but  I  thought 
poor,  and  pretentious,  with  a  repertory  of  common- 
:oncert  pieces.  It  is  quite  different  in  the  *  Lavra/ 
they  sing  in  their  own  old  style,  following  the 
>ns  of  a  Uiousand  years,  without  notes  and  without 
ttempts  at  concert-music.     Nevertheless   it   is  an 

nigenson  took  this  young  man  into  his  business,  where  he  remained 
e.    Like  Tkachenko,  he  was  nervous  and  peculiar,  and  gave  Tchai- 
tach  trouble  and  anxiety. 
ASteriet  of  the  fiist  rank. 
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original  and  grand  style  of  sacred  singing.  Tbe  p 
think  the  music  of  the  '  Lavia'  is  bad,  and  are  ddi| 
with  the  sickly-sweet  sii^jng  of  other  churches, 
vexes  and  enr^;es  me.  It  is  difficult  to  be  indiffen 
the  matter.  My  efforts  to  help  our  church  musk 
been  misunderstood  My  Liturgy  is  forbidden, 
months  ago  the  ecclesiastical  autiiorities  in  Moscc 
fused  to  let  it  be  sung  at  the  memorial  service  for  Ni 
Rubinstein.  The  Archbishop  Ambrose  pronouncec 
be  a  CcUkolic  service.  .  .  .  The  authorities  are  pig-t 
enougrh  to  keep  every  ray  of  light  out  of  this  s^ 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  leave  for  Rome,  where  I  < 
to  meet  my  brother  Modeste." 

To  N.  F.  von  Mech. 

''  ROMX,  Novmber  zUh  {Deumber  ^k),  i 

"The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  at  the  cone 
honour  of  Liszt's  seventieth  birdiday.  The  progi 
consisted  exclusively  of  his  works.  The  performam 
worse  than  mediocre.  Liszt  himself  was  present 
touching  to  witness  the  ovation  which  the  entha 
Italians  accorded  to  the  venerable  genius,  but  Liszt's 
leave  me  cold.  They  have  more  poetical  intentioi 
actual  creative  power,  more  colour  than  form — in  sh 
spite  of  being  externally  effective,  they  are  lacking 
deeper  qualities.  Liszt  is  just  the  opposite  of  Schu 
whose  vast  creative  force  is  not  in  harmony  wi 
colourless  style  of  expression.  At  this  concert  an  ! 
celebrity  played ;  Sgambati  is  a  very  g^ood  pianu 
exceedingly  cold." 

To  A'.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Rome,  November  21th  (Decemher  9M),  i 

"  1  cannot  take  your  advice  to  publish  my  oper. 
a  French  title-page.  Such  advances  to  foreign  natic 
repugnant  to  me.  Do  not  let  us  go  to  them,  let 
rather  come  to  us.  If  they  want  our  operas  then — i 
title-page  only,  but  the  full  text  can  be  translated 
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:  of  the  proposed  performance  at  Prague.  So  long 
3era  has  not  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  it  is  not 
ry — ^to  my  mind — that  it  should  be  translated  into 
;uage  of  those  who  take  no  interest  in  it" 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"Rome,  December  j^H  (16M),  1881. 

terday  I  received  sad  news  from  Kamenka.  In 
[hbourhood  lies  a  little  wood,  the  goal  of  my  daily 
In  the  heart  of  the  wood  lives  a  forester  with  a 
id  lovable  family.  I  never  saw  more  beautiful 
I.  I  was  particularly  devoted  to  a  little  girl  of  four, 
s  very  shy  at  first,  but  afterwards  grew  so  friendly 
t  would  caress  me  prettily,  and  chatter  delightful 

e,  which  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  Now  my 
in-law  writes  that  this  child  and  one  of  the  others 
ed  of  diphtheria.  The  remaining  children  were 
i  to  the  village  by  his  orders,  but,  he  adds,  *  I  fear  it 
late.'    Poor  Russia!     Everything  there  is  so  de- 

f,  and  then  this  terrible  scourge  which  carries  off 
I  by  the  thousand." 

/iolin  concerto  was  the  only  one  of  Tchaikovsky's 
^hich  received  its  first  performance  outside  Russia, 
xeptional  occurrence  took  place  in  Vienna.  The 
ity  and  difficulty  of  this  composition  prevented 
\  Auer,  to  whom  it  was  originally  dedicated,  from 
iting  its  true  worth,  and  he  declined  to  produce  it 
etersburg.^  Two  years  passed  after  its  publication, 
1  no  one  ventured  to  play  it  in  public.  The  first  to 
3e  its  importance,  and  to  conquer  its  difficulties,  was 
Brodsky.  A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger's,  he  held  a 
the  Moscow  Conservatoire  for  a  time,  but  relin- 
it  in  the  seventies  in  order  to  tour  in  Europe.  For 
ars  he  considered  the  concerto  without,  as  he 
says,  being  able  to  summon  courage  to  learn  it. 

years  later  Auer  changed  his  opinion  and  became  one  of  the  most 
terpreten  of  this  work. 
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Finally,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  6cry  en 
and  resolved  to  try  his  luck  with  it  in  Vienna.  1 
Richter  expressed  a  wish  to  make  acquaintance  wtt) 
new  concerto,  and  finally  it  was  included  in  the  progn 
of  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  December  4th, 
According  to  the  critics,  and  Brodsk^s  own  account, 
was  a  noisy  demonstration  at  the  close  of  the  perforn 
in  which  energetic  applause  mingled  with  equally  k 
protest  The  former  sentiment  prevailed,  and  Br 
was  recalled  three  times.  From  this  it  is  evident  th 
ill-feeling  was  not  directed  against  the  executant 
against  the  work.  The  Press  notices  were  very  h 
Out  of  ten  criticisms,  two  only  spoke  quite  sympathe 
of  the  concerto.  The  rest,  which  emanated  from  the 
of  the  best-known  musical  critics,  were  extremely  sla 
Hanslick,  the  author  of  the  well-known  book,  C 
Beautiful  in  Music^  passed  the  following  judgment 
this  work : — 

"  Mozart's  youthful  work  (the  Divertimento)  would 
had  a  more  favourable  position  had  it  been  played 
instead  of  before,  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto ;  a 
of  cold  water  is  welcome  to  those  who  have  just  swal 
brandy.  The  violinist,  A.  Brodsky,  was  ill-advis 
make  his  first  appearance  before  the  Viennese  publi< 
this  work.  The  Russian  composer,  Tchaikovsky,  cer 
possesses  no  commonplace  talent,  but  rather  one  wb 
forced,  and  which,  labouring  after  genius,  produces  i 
which  are  tasteless  and  lacking  in  discrimination, 
examples  as  we  have  heard  of  his  music  (with  the  e 
tion  of  the  flowing  and  piquant  Quartet  in  D)  o 
curious  combination  of  originality  and  crudeness,  of 
ideas  and  wretched  affectations.  This  is  also  the  c 
regards  his  latest  long  and  pretentious  Violin  Coi 
For  a  time  it  proceeds  in  a  regular  fashion,  it  is  n 
and  not  without  inspiration,  then  crudeness  gaii 
upper  hand  and  reigns  to  the  end  of  the  first  mov* 
The  violin  is  no  longer  played,  but  rent  asunder, 
black  and  blue.     VVhetlier  it  is  actually  possible  t 
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V  effect  to  these  hair-raising  difficulties  I  do  not  know, 
1 1  am  sure  Herr  Brodsky  in  trying  to  do  so  made  us 
far  martyrdom  as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with 
tender  Slavonic  sadness,  calmed  and  charmed  us  once 
ne^  but  it  breaks  off  suddenly,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
le  which  plunges  us  into  the  brutal,  deplorable  merri- 
It  of  a  Russian  holiday  carousal.  We  see  savages, 
;ar  faces,  hear  coarse  oaths  and  smell  fusel-oil.  Friedrich 
iier,  describing  lascivious  paintings,  once  said  there 
5  pictures  *  one  could  see  stink.'  Tchaikovsky's  Violin 
certo  brings  us  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with  the 
ilting  idea:  May  there  not  also  be  musical  compositions 
ii  we  can  hear  stink  ?  " 

!anslick's  criticism  hurt  Tchaikovsky's  feelings  very 
)ly.  To  his  life's  end  he  never  forgot  it,  and  knew  it 
leart,  just  as  he  remembered  word  for  word  one  of 
s  criticisms  dating  from  1866.  All  the  deeper  and 
e  intense  therefore  was  his  gratitude  to  Brodsky.  This 
iment  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  artist,  and  in  the 
cation  of  the  Concerto  he  replaced  Auer's  name  by 
of  Brodsky. 

^hile  Tchaikovsky  was  touched  by  Brodsky's  courage 
ringing  forward  the  Concerto,  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
s  his  sense  of  injury  at  the  attitude  of  his  intimate 
id  Kotek,  who  weakly  relinquished  his  original  in- 
ion  of  introducing  the  work  in  St.  Petersburg.  Still 
e  did  he  *resent  the  conduct  of  Auer,  who,  he  had 
on  to  believe,  not  only  declined  to  produce  the  Concerto 
self,  but  advised  Sauret  not  to  play  it  in  the  Russian 
tal. 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

Rome,  1881. 

Do  you  know  what  I  am  writing  just  now  ?  You  will 
i^ery  much  astonished.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
t  advised  me  to  compose  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
violoncello,  and  my  reply,  in  which  I  frankly  told  you 
I  disliked  this  combination?     Suddenly,  in  spite  of 
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this  antipathy,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  experiment  in 
form,  which  so  far  I  have  never  attempted.  The  be^ 
of  the  trio  is  finished.  Whether  I  shall  carry  it  ftr 
whether  it  will  sound  well,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  si 
like  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  termination.  I  hope  yo 
believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  have  only  reconciled  o 
to  the  combination  of  piano  and  strings  in  the  ho 
giving  you  pleasure  by  tiiis  work.  I  will  not  conceal 
you  that  I  have  had  to  do  some  violence  to  my  fe 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  express  my  musical  id 
a  new  and  unaccustomed  form.  I  wish  to  conquer  al 
culties,  however ;  and  the  tliought  of  pleasing  you  i 
me  and  encourages  my  efforts." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Rome,  December  iind^  1881  {Jfanuary  yrd^  \\ 

"Things  are  well  with  me  in  the  fullest  sense 
word.  .  .  .  If  everything  were  well  in  Russia,  and  I  re 
good  news  from  home,  it  would  be  impossible  to  co 
a  better  mode  of  life.  But  unhappily  it  is  not  sa 
dear,  but  pitiable,  country  is  passing  through  a  dark 
A  vague  sense  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  p 
throughout  the  land  ;  all  seem  to  be  walking  \ 
edge  of  a  volcanic  crater,  which  may  break  fortfi  \ 
moment.  .  .  . 

"  According  to  my  ideas,  now  or  never  is  the  ti 
turn  to  the  people  for  counsel  and  support ;  to  sumo 
all  together  and  to  let  us  consider  in  common  sue! 
and  means  as  may  strengthen  our  hands.  The  Z< 
Sobor — this  is  what  Russia  needs.  From  us  the 
could  learn  the  truth  of  things ;  we  could  help  1 
suppress  rebellion  and  make  Russia  a  happy  and 
country.  Perhaps  1  am  a  poor  politician,  and  my  re 
are  very  naive  and  inconsequential,  but  whenever  1 
the  matter  over,  I  see  no  other  issue,  and  cannot 
stand  why  the  same  thought  does  not  occur  to  b 
whose  hands  our  salvation  lies.  Katkov,  who  de 
all  parliamentary  discussions  as  talkee-talkee,  and 
the  words  popular  representation  and  constitution^  c< 
the  idea  of  the  Zemsky  Sabor,  which  was  frequentl 
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in  old  days  when  the  Tsar  stood  in  need  of  counsel, 
&  the  Parliaments  and  Chambers  of  Western  Europe. 
Ziemsky  Sobor  is  probably  quite  opposed  to  a  constitu- 
a  in  the  European  sense ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
giving  us  at  once  a  responsible  Ministry,  and  the  whole 
tine  of  English  parliamentary  procedure,  as  of  reveahng 
true  state  of  things,  giving  the  Government  the  con- 
nce  of  the  people,  and  showing  us  some  indication  of 
sie  and  how  we  are  being  led. 

I  had  no  intention  of  turning  a  letter  to  you  into 
ditical  dissertation.  Forgive  me,  dear  friend,  if  I  have 
fid  you  with  it  I  only  meant  to  tell  you  the  Italian 
is  beautiful,  and  I  am  enjoying  the  glory  of  the  South  ; 
I  live  the  life  of  my  country,  and  cannot  be  completely 
est  here  so  long  as  things  are  not  right  with  us.  Nor 
he  news  I  receive  from  my  family  in  Russia  very 
arful  just  now." 

To  P,  Jurgenson, 

"  ^OU^B.,  January  4th  (16M),  1882. 

This  season  I  have  no  luck.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  will 
be  given  again  ;  Oniegin  ditto  ;  Auer  intrigues  against 
Violin  Concerto  ;  no  one  plays  the  Pianoforte  Concerto 
:  second) ;  in  short,  things  are  bad.  But  what  makes 
furious,  and  hurts  and  mortifies  me  most,  is  the  fact 
:  the  Direction,  which  would  not  spend  a  penny  upon 
►  Afaid  of  Orleans,  has  granted  30,000  roubles  for  the 
inting  of  Rimksy-Korsakov's  Sniegourochka.  Is  it  not 
ally  unpleasant  to  you  to  feel  that  'our  subject'  has 
a  taken  from  us,  and  that  Lei  will  now  sing  new  music 
he  old  words?  It  is  as  though  someone  had  forcibly 
I  away  a  piece  of  myself  and  offered  it  to  the  public  in 
ew  and  brilliant  setting.  I  could  cry  with  mortifica- 
l" 

To  N.  F,  von  Aleck, 

*^  RouEj  fafiuary  13///  (25//4),  1882. 

The  trio  is  finished.  .  .  .  Now  I  can  say  with  some 
action  that  the  work  is  not  bad.  But  I  am  afraid, 
ng  written  all  my  life  for  the  orchestra,  and  only  taken 

2    E 
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late  in  life  to  chamber  music,  I  may  have  fiuled  to  ] 
the  instrumental  combinations  to  my  muskai  thoi 
In  short,  I  fear  I  may  have  arranged  music  of  a  symp 
character  as  a  trio,  instead  of  writing  directly  fo 
instruments.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  this,  but  I  am  no 
whether  I  have  been  successful." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"  Rome,  January  iStk  (aSM),  i 

"  I  have  just  read  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me  {La 
aux  nihilistes)  with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  is  n 
with  warmth,  and  is  full  of  sympathy  for  Russia  ar 
Russians.     I    must  observe  that  it  is  of  no  avail 
argument  against  Nihilism.    The  author  speaks  a  lao 
which  the   Nihilists  cannot  understand,  since  no 
persuasion  could  change  a  tiger  into  a  lamb,  or  ind 
New  Zealand   cannibal  to  love  his  neighbour  in  '% 
Christian  spirit     A  Nihilist,  after  reading  the  pan 
would  probably  say:  'Dear  sir,  we  know  already 
innumerable  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  books,  al 
tell  us  as  to  the  uselessness  of  our  murders  and  dyn 
explosions.     We  are  also  aware  that  Louis  XVI. 
good  king,  and  Alexander  II.  a  good  Tsar,  who  er 
pated  the  serfs.    Nevertheless  we  shall  remain  assassir 
dynamiters,  because  it  is  our  vocation  to  murder  anc 
up,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the   present  on 
things.' 

"  Have  you  read  the  last  volume  of  Taine's  work 
the  Revolution  ?  No  one  has  so  admirably  charact 
the  unreasoning  crowd  of  anarchists  and  extreme  r 
tionists  as  he  has  done.  Much  of  what  he  says  resp 
the  French  in  1793,  of  the  degraded  band  of  anai 
who  perpetrated  the  most  unheard-of  crimes  befoi 
eyes  of  the  nation,  which  was  paralysed  with  astonist 
applies  equally  to  the  Nihilists.  ,  .  .  The  attempt  t 
vince  the  Nihilists  is  useless.  They  must  be  extermii 
there  is  no  other  remedy  against  this  evil.*' 

At  the  end  of  January  Tchaikovsky  sent  the  1 
Moscow  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  tried  by  T; 
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laliy  and  Fitzenhagen.  His  letter  to  Jurgenson  con- 
i  as  follows : — 

tie  Trio  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  G.  Rubinstein.  It 
somewhat  plaintive  and  funereal  colouring.  As  it  is 
ited  to  Rubinstein's  memory  it  must  appear  in  an 
r  de  luxe.  I  beg  Taneiev  to  keep  fairly  accurately  to 
^ronome  indications.  I  also  wish  him  to  be  the  first 
ig  out  the  Trio  next  season.  .  .  ." 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Rome,  February  ^th  {17 fk),  1882. 

ir  DEAR  Friend, — ^Your  letters  always  bring  me  joy, 
rt,  and  support  God  knows  I  am  not  lying !  You 
5  one  regular  correspondent  through  whom  I  hear  all 
terests  me  in  Moscow — and  I  still  love  Moscow  with 
ige,  keen  affection.  I  say  *  strange/  because  in  spite 
love  for  it  I  cannot  live  there.  To  analyse  this 
Jogical  problem  would  lead  me  too  far  afield." 

To  A.  TcJiaikovsky, 

"Rome,  February  *]th  (19M),  1882. 

ly,  my  dearest,  I  have  just  received  your  letter  with 
tails  of  your  engagement.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
ppy,  and  I  think  I  understand  all  you  are  feeling, 
jh  I  never  experienced  it  myself  There  is  a  certain 
f  yearning  for  tenderness  and  consolation  that  only 
can  satisfy.  Sometimes  I  am  overcome  by  an  insane 
r  for  the  caress  of  a  woman's  touch.  Sometimes  I 
sympathetic  woman  in  whose  lap  I  could  lay  my 
vhose  hands  I  would  gladly  kiss.  When  you  are 
calm  again  —  after  your  marriage — read  Anna 
na^  which  I  have  read  lately  for  the  first  time  with 
usiasm  bordering  on  fanaticism  {sic).  What  you  are 
ding  is  there  wonderfully  expressed  with  reference 
n's  marriage." 
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To  P.  Jurgensan. 

"Naples,  February  wih  {2yri)^  i8k 

"Are  you  not  ashamed  of  trying  to  'justify' 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  you  by  my  prol 
Klimenko  ?  I  know  well  enough  that  you  cannot  be 
just  I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Klimenko  is  a  a 
fellow  who  loses  his  head  over  Nekrassov's  poetry  i 
vague  echoes  of  Nihilism.  Nevertheless  he  is  not  sti 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  discharge  him.  I  feel  unka 
can  make  himself  an  assured  livelihood  in  Moscow  he 
do  no  good  elsewhere.  I  b^  you  to  be  patient  a  1 
longer,  in  the  hope  he  will  come  to  himself,  and  see  d 
his  own  interests  lie." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 
"Naples,  February  i$/A  (25M),  iSI 

"  What  a  blessing  to  feel  oneself  safe  from  visitofs- 
be  far  from  the  noise  of  large  hotels  and  the  bustle  of 
town !  What  an  inexhaustible  source  of  enjo>naient 
admire  this  incomparable  view,  which  stretches  in  aD 
beauty  before  our  windows !  All  Naples,  Vesu\nus,  C 
tellammare,  Sorrento,  lie  before  us.  At  sunset  yesterdi 
was  so  divinely  beautiful  that  I  shed  tears  of  gratitod 
God.  ...  I  feel  I  shall  not  do  much  work  in  Naples 
is  clearly  evident  that  this  town  has  contributed  nod 
to  art  or  learning.  To  create  a  book,  a  picture,  ot 
opera,  it  is  necessary  to  become  self-concentrated 
oblivious  of  the  outer  world.  Would  that  be 
in  Naples?  .  .  . 

"  Even  the  sun  has  spots,  therefore  it  is  not  sui 
that  our  abode,  about  which  I  have  been  raving,  shfl 
gradually  reveal  certain  defects.  I  suffer  from  a  sham 
weakness:  I  am  mortally  afraid  of  mice.  Imagine,  " 
friend,  that  even  as  I  write  to  you,  a  whole  army  of  fli 
are  probably  conducting  their  manoeuvres  across  the  fli 
overhead.  If  a  solitary  one  of  their  hosts  strays  into  i 
room,  1  am  condemned  to  a  night  of  sleeplessness  fl 
torture.     May  Heaven  protect  me ! " 
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Shortly  afterwards^  the  landlord  of  this  mouse-infested 
idence — ^the  Villa  Postiglione — turned  out  "an  impudent 
ef,**  and  Tchaikovsky,  with  his  brother  Modeste,  returned 
ftn  hotel  in  the  town. 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Naples,  Afarch  ^th  (\^th),  1882. 

^To-day  I  finished  my  Vespers.  ...  It  is  very  difficult 
jiork  in  Naples.  Not  only  do  its  beauties  distract  one, 
^there  is  also  the  nuisance  of  the  organ  grinders.  These 
auments  are  never  silent  for  an  instant,  and  sometimes 
PC  me  to  desperation.  Two  or  three  are  often  being 
ired  at  the  same  time;  someone  will  also  be  singing,  and 
trumpets  of  the  Bersaglieri  in  the  neighbourhood  go  on 
easingly  from  8  a.m.  until  midday. 
In  my  leisure  hours  I  have  been  reading  a  very  interest- 
book,  published  recently,  upon  Bellini.  It  is  written  by 
firiend,  the  octogenarian  Florimo.  I  have  always  been 
1  of  Bellini.  As  a  child  I  often  cried  under  the  strong 
cession  made  upon  me  by  his  beautiful  melodies,  which 
impregnated  with  a  kind  of  melancholy.  I  have  re- 
ned  faithful  to  his  music,  in  spite  of  its  many  faults : 
weak  endings  of  his  concerted  numbers,  the  tasteless 
xnpaniments,  the  roughness  and  vulgarity  of  his  recita- 
s.  Florimo  s  book  contains  not  only  Bellini's  life,  but 
\  his  somewhat  extensive  correspondence.  I  began  to 
i  with  great  pleasure  the  biography  of  this  composer, 
I  for  long  years  past  had  been  surrounded  in  my  imagi- 
ion  with  an  aureole  of  poetical  feeling.  I  had  always 
ught  of  Bellini  as  a  childlike,  naive  being,  like  Mozart. 
s!  I  was  doomed  to  disillusion.  Bellini,  in  spite  of 
talent,  was  a  very  commonplace  man.  He  lived  in  an 
Losphere  of  self-worship,  and  was  enchanted  with  every 
of  his  own  music.  He  could  not  tolerate  the  least  con- 
liction,  and  suspected  enemies,  intrigues,  and  envy  in 
lirections;  although  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  career 
3ess  never  left  him  for  a  single  day.  Judging  from  his 
a«,  he  loved  no  one,  and,  apart  his  own  interests,  nothing 
ted  for  him.  It  is  strange  that  the  author  of  the  book 
I  not  seem  to  have  observed  that  these  letters  show 
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Bellini  in  a  most  unfavourable  light,  otherwise  he  m 
surely  not  have  published  them.  Another  book  wUc 
am  enjoying  just  now  is  Melnikov's  Ou  the  Hills.  \N 
an  astonishing  insight  into  Russian  life,  and  what  a c 
objective  attitude  the  author  assumes  to  the  nimw 
characters  he  has  drawn  in  this  novel !  Dissenters  of  vai 
kinds  {Rasskolniki),  merchants,  moujiks,  aristocrats,  m 
and  nuns — all  seem  actually  living  as  one  reads.  I 
character  acts  and  speaks,  not  in  accordance  with 
author's  views  and  convictions,  but  just  as  they  wooli 
in  real  life.  In  our  day  it  is  rare  to  aieet  with  a  boc 
free  from  '  purpose.' 

10 /j 

".  .  .  One  thing  spoils  all  my  walks  here — the  beg 
who  not  only  beg,  but  display  their  wounds  and  deform 
which  have  a  most  unpleasant  and  painful  effect  upon 
But  to  sit  at  the  window  at  home,  to  gaze  upon  the 
and  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  early  morning,  or  at  vaciA 
such  heavenly  enjoyment  that  one  can  forgive  and  S 
all  the  drawbacks  of  Naples." 

Tchaikovsky  spent  a  few  days  at  Sorrento  before  | 
to  Florence,  whence  he  returned  to  Moscow  aboir 
middle  of  April. 

XIV 

To  M,  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Kambnka,  May  loM  (22nd),  il 

"  Modi,  I  am  writing  at  night  with  tears  in  my 
Do  not  be  alarmed — nothing  dreadful  has  happ 
I  have  just  finished  B/eak  House,  and  shed  a  few 
first,  because  I  pity  Lady  Dedlock,  and  find  it  ha 
tear  myself  away  from  all  these  characters  with  wb 
have  been  living  for  two  months  (I  b^an  the  book 
I  left  Florence),  and  secondly,  from  gratitude  that  so 
a  writer  as  Dickens  ever  lived.  ...  I  want  to  sugg 
you  a  capital  subject  for  a  story.  But  I  am  tired,  so 
leave  it  until  to-morrow. 
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*'  Subject  for  a  Story, 

'The  tale  should  be  told  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  or  letters 
B  friend  in  England.  Miss  L.  comes  to  Russia.  Evcry- 
og  appears  to  her  strange  and  ridiculous.  The  family 
i  which  she  has  fallen  please  her — especially  the  children 
iitt  she  cannot  understand  why  the  whole  foundation  of 
ifly  life  lacks  the  discipline,  the  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
[  Ae  good  bringing-up  which  prevail  in  English  homes. 
\  respects  this  family,  but  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
ifferent  race,  and  tihe  gulf  between  herself  and  them 
US  to  grow  wider.  She  draws  into  herself  and  remains 
ne.  Weariness  and  oppression  possess  her.  The  sense 
laty,  and  the  need  of  working  for  her  family,  keep  her 
a  despair.  She  is  religious,  in  the  English  way,  and 
Is  the  Russian  Church,  with  its  ritual,  absurd  and  re- 
liant Some  of  the  family  and  their  relations  with  her 
it  be  described  in  detail. 

A  new  footman  appears  upon  the  scene.  At  first  she 
s  not  notice  him  at  all.  One  day,  however,  she  becomes 
LTC  that  he  has  looked  at  her  in  particular — and  love 
lis  into  her  heart.  At  first  she  does  not  understand 
it  has  come  over  her.  Why  does  she  sympathise  with 
I  when  he  is  working — others  have  to  work  too?  Why 
s  she  feel  so  ill  at  ease  when  he  waits  on  her  ?  Then 
footman  begins  to  make  love  to  the  laundrymaid.  In 
feeling  of  hatred  for  this  girl  she  realises  she  is  jealous, 
.  discovers  her  love.  She  gives  the  man  all  the  money 
has  saved  to  go  on  a  journey  for  his  health,  etc.  She 
ins  to  love  everything  Russian.  .  .  .  She  clianges  her 
»d.  The  footman  is  dismissed  for  some  fault.  She 
iggles  with  herself— but  finally  goes  with  him.  One 
\  day  he  says  to  her :  *  Go  to  the  devil  and  take  your 
y  face  with  you!  What  do  you  want  from  me?'  I 
!ly  do  not  know  how  it  all  ends.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 
"Kamenka,  May  29M  {June  loM),  1882. 
.  .  You  ask  me  why  I  chose  the  subject  of  Mazeppa, 
lut  a  year  ago  K.  Davidov  (Director  of  the  Petersburg 
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Conservatoire)  passed  on  this  libretto  to  me.  It  is  am 
by  Bourenin  from  Poushkin's  poem  Poltava,  At  thai 
it  did  not  please  me  much,  and  although  I  tried  to 
few  scenes  to  music,  I  could  not  get  up  much  enthu 
so  put  it  aside.  For  a  whole  year  I  sought  in  va 
some  other  book,  because  the  desire  to  compose  ai 
opera  increased  steadily.  Then  one  day  I  took  i 
libretto  of  Afazeppa  once  more,  read  Poushkin*s 
again,  was  carried  away  by  some  of  the  scenes  and 
— and  set  to  work  upon  the  scene  between  Man 
Mazeppa,  which  is  taken  without  alteration  fro 
original  text.  Although  I  have  not  experienced 
any  of  the  profound  enjoyment  I  felt  in  com 
Eugene  Oniegin  ;  although  the  work  progresses  slow 
I  am  not  much  drawn  to  the  characters — I  contL 
work  at  it  because  I  have  started,  and  I  believe  I  r 
successful.  As  regards  Charles  XII.  I  must  disa 
you,  dear  friend.  He  does  not  come  into  my 
because  he  only  played  an  unimportant  part  in  the 
between  Mazeppa,  Maria,  and  Kochoubey.'  ^ 

The  first  symphony  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  ^ 
Industrial  Exhibition  took  place  on  May  i8th  (30th 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  On  this  o< 
Taneiev  played  Tchaikovsky's  Second  Pianoforte  Cc 
for  the  first  time  in  public.  It  was  received  with 
applause,  but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  tl 
intended  for  the  composer,  or  the  interpreter. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Grankino,  /une  9M  {21st),  : 

"  The  quiet  and  freedom  of  this  place  delight  me. 
is  true  country  life!  The  walks  are  very  monot 
there  is  nothing  but  the  endless,  level  Steppe.  The 
is  large,  and  will  be  beautiful,  but  at  present  it  is  ne 
the  evening  the  Steppe  is  wonderful,  and  the  air 
quisitely  pure ;  I  cannot  complain.  The  post  only 
once  a  week,  and  there  are  no  newspapers.  One  liv 
in  complete  isolation  from  the  world,  and  that  has 
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adon  for  me.    Sometimes  I  feel — to  a  certain  extent 

sense  of  perfect  contentment  I  used  always  to  ex- 

ice  in  Brailov  and  Simaki.     O  God,  how  sad  it  is  to 

that  those  moments  of  inexpressible  happiness  will 

return!"^ 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

•'Grankino,  July  t^th  (I'jfh),  1882. 

he  news  about  Skobeliev  only  reached  us  a  week 
the  sad  catastrophe.  It  is  long  since  any  death  has 
me  a  greater  shock  than  this.  In  view  of  the  lament- 
ack  of  men  of  mark  in  Russia,  what  a  loss  is  this 
lality,  on  whom  so  many  hopes  depended ! " 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Kamenka,  July  26th  {August  ^th\  1882. 

y  sister  has  just  returned  from  Carlsbad,  having 
id  at  Prague  on  the  way  to  hear  my  Maid  of  Orleans^ 
nna  Orleanska^  as  she  is  called  there.  It  appears  the 
was  given  in  the  barrack-like  summer  theatre,  and 
he  performance  and  staging  were  very  poor." 

s  first  appearance  of  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  operas 
the  stage  of  a  West-European  theatre  passed  almost 
iced.  The  work  had  a  succes  (festime  and  soon  dis- 
red  from  the  repertory  of  the  Prague  opera  house. 
Press  were  polite  to  the  well-known  symphonist 
kovsky,  and  considered  that  as  regarded  opera  he 
^ed  respect,  sympathy,  and  interest,  although  he  was 
ititled  to  be  called  a  dramatic  composer  "by  the 
of  God." 

'  programme  of  the  sixth  symphony  concert  (August 
SOth)  1882)  of  the  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
lade  up  entirely  from  the  works  of  Tchaikovsky, 
icluded:  (i)  The  Tempest;  (2)  Songs  from  Snie- 
hka;    (3)   the  Violin    Concerto   (with    Brodsky  as 

'  Nadejda  von  Meek  had  sold  Brailov. 
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green  things  have  been  frost-bitten  since  last  wttk—fi 
I  am  not  depressed.  On  the  contrary,  I  enjoy  it  Itii 
only  in  this  weather  that  I  like  Kamenka ;  when  it  is  fine^ 
I  always  long  to  be  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  b%un  the  instrumentation  of  the  opera.  Tk^ 
introduction,  which  depicts  Mazeppa  and  the  gaUoping 
horse,  will  sound  very  well  1  .  .  ."  ^ 


To  E,  Napravnik, 

"  Kamenka,  September  21st  ifldober  yd^  1S82. 

"  Kamenskaya  tells  me  that  in  case  of  the  re\ival  oE 
TAe  Maid  of  Orleans  she  would  be  glad  to 
the  part  again,  if  I  would  make  the  cuts,  changes, 
transpositions  which  you  require.  Apart  from  the 
that  it  is  very  desirable  this  opera  should  be  repeated, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  this 
your  advice  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  me  undertake 
that  is  necessary  without  hesitation.  .  .  .  Yet  I 
tell  you  frankly,  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  tkc 
changing  of  mcKlulations,  and  the  transposition  of  ineGd 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  think  of  in  a  particidi 
tonality,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  matter  could  I1 
arranged  without  my  personal  concurrence.  At  thesaa 
time,  I  repeat  that  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  yo| 
advise." 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

"  Kamenka,  October  20th  {November  isl),  1S82. 

"  The  copy  of  the  Trio  which  you  sent  me  gave  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  think  no  other  work  of  mine  htf 
appeared  in  such  an  irreproachable  edition.  The  titb 
page  delighted  me  by  its  exemplary  simplicity.*' 

The  Trio  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  tli 
quartet  evenings  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow 
October  i8th  (30th).  Judging  from  the  applause,  fli 
public  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  work,  but  A 
critics  were  sparing  in  their  praise. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  composer  Taneiev  says : — 

"I  bave  studied  your  Trio  for  more  tharj  tlir^  »«:«:». 
ini  worked  at  it  six  hours  a  day.  I  ought  jir^:;  i..r.r,t  *>'. 
»^  written  to  you  about  this  glorious  wr/rk.  J  L<i".^ 
Wtt  had  greater  pleasure  in  studying  a  ntw  con'iV'^bi- 
Spn.  The  majority  of  the  musicians  here  art  ♦rrjdM:.^'*-*::^ 
'fth  the  Trio.  It  also  pleased  the  public.  Hur/*:rt  r^tt 
Bcdved  a  number  of  letters  asking  that  it  ir^ity  l^ 
?)catcd" 

7<j7  S.  /.  Taruiev. 

"  Kamenka,  October  29M  (Nm^embtr  I'^th,     W-i 

^JAy  best  thanks  for  your  letter,  dear  Strgt  J-.>.-iv.-.'/r 
«ir  approval  of  my  Trio  gives  me  very  gr*stt  ;^;>*s::  vrt. 

my  eyes  you  are  a  great  authority.  tr,cl  ;-y  %/*  ^  *  .^ 
lity  is  as  much  flattered  by  your  yr'<:'K,  i»  .!  ;:    .•- 
isible  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pre-.-...  for  tx^/^.-ro^  '^.yr 
ght  me  to  regard  them  with   j^h''ov>;A-.:v/-  >.c  'V 
e:  .  .  . 

Mcuseppa  creeps  along  tortoj-.e-fc\r.:or  i'V".  .v:  J 
k  at  it  daily  for  several  hour-..  I  o* -•;'/.  ,"..•-:•>'': 
(T I  am  so  changed  in  this  resj^ect  At  f '  t  I  **.'^:*A  * 
;  the  loss  of  power  that  comc=>  w:th  v.  .i",  -  :■•  j'^iT, 

now  I  comfort  myself  with  the  tho-;^r/  •*.<•  .'  ;.%.* 
ivn  stricter  in  self-criticism  '<xA  W  •'/-v/' f ':'.•  t 
s  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  :t  nov.-  u<':  rr.':  *-  -v;  ';>,/^ 
Tchestrate  a  thing  that  I  coui^:  for:;.*;:. .  :  <  *.  '  -  :,v, 
ne." 

7V?  X.  I\  zon  M€cl;. 

"  Kamenka, /iVK^w/fr  yJ   i-Jh,,  ;>,H2, 

.  .  I  think — if  God  grarit-,  Vi^.  '^  ior.v  ,:vv  I  .•.;»)] 
*r  again  compose  an  oi^era.     I  ''io  r.'/.    '.y   A.^h  y.ij 

many  others,  that  opera  i\  an  ir.f'ri'.r  f',r:r.  of  ::.^...rh\ 

On  the  contrary,  uniting  as  it  '^:'y; .  .o  ur-irr/  ^>,rt.fzri*A 

:h  all  serve  the  same  end,  it  is  ]j^Yihy,  Ih*;  r:0$f:\i  <A 

ical  forms.     I  think,  however,  that  ]A:r/jTth]]y  I  arn 

e  inclined  to  symphonic  m»j-ic,  at  ;'^'j%t  J  U:*:]  tttor^: 

and  independent  when  I  have  not  to  -.ubmit  to  the 
lirements  and  conditions  of  the  itage." 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Kamenka,  November  lotk  (aaii^  i 

"  Napravnik  sends  me  word  that  Tke  Maid  of  ( 
will  be  remounted  in  Pragxie,  and  Jurgenson  wriU 
he  would  like  to  go  there  with  me.  I,  too,  would 
see  my  opera  performed  abroad.  Very  probably  « 
go  direct  to  Prague  next  week,  and  aiterwards 
return  with  him  to  Moscow,  where  I  must  s 
brother.  ..." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"  Moscow,  November  2$rd  (December  ^th\ 

"  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erdmannsdori 
has  succeeded  Nicholas  Rubinstein  as  conductor 
Symphony  Concerts.  He  is  a  very  gifted  man,  a 
taken  the  hearts  of  the  musicians  and  the  pu 
storm.  The  latter  is  so  fickle :  it  received  Erdmanr 
with  such  enthusiasm,  one  would  think  it  valued 
more  highly  than  Rubinstein,  who  never  met  wil 
warmth.  Altogether  Moscow  is  not  only  reconcilet 
loss  of  Rubinstein,  but  seems  determined  to  forget 

"  I  am  torn  to  pieces  as  usual,  so  that  I  already  i 
a  martyr,  as  I  always  do  in  Moscow  or  Petersbi 
has  gone  to  such  lengths  that  to-day  I  feel  quite 
this  insane  existence,  and  I  am  thinking  of  taking 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"Moscow,  December  ^th  (17M) 

"  To  the  many  fatigues  of  the  present  time,  or 
has  been  added  ;  every  day  I  have  to  sit  for  some  \ 
the  painter  Makovsky.  The  famous  art  colle< 
Tretiakov,  commissioned  him  to  paint  my  port 
that  I  could  not  very  well  refuse.  You  can  fan 
wearisome  it  is  to  me  to  have  to  sit  for  hours,  whei 
even  the  minutes  necessary  for  being  photographed 
horrible.    Nevertheless  the  portrait  seems  ver>'  sue 

^  This  portrait  was  one  of  the  least  successful  of  Makovsky's  e 
far  better  portrait  of  the  composer  was  made  some  years  later  by  Kc 
See  frontispiece. 
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biget  if  I  have  already  told  yoa  that  at  the  last  concert 
t  one  my  Suite  was  given  with  great  success.  Erd- 
•nnsdorfer  proved  a  good  conductor,  although  I  chink 
•  Moscow  Press  and  public  greatly  overrate  his  capabili- 
U  . .  My  work  is  not  >'et  finished,  so  I  ^hail  hardly  be 
e  to  leave  before  next  week." 

*duuko\-sky  left  Moscow  on  December  2Sth  (January 
1883),  travelling  by  Berlin  to  Paris,  where  he  met  his 
ber  Modeste,  who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Italy. 

To  JV.  F.  von  Meek, 

"Berlin,  December  11  st^  18S2  {January  12th.  iSS3». 

broke  my  journey  to  rest  here.  Yesterday  Tristan 
Isolde  (which  I  had  never  seen^  was  being  given  at 
)pera,  so  I  decided  to  remain  another  day.  The  work 
not  give  me  any  pleasure,  although  I  am  glad  to 
heard  it,  for  it  has  done  much  to  strengthen  my 
ous  views  of  Wagner,  which — until  I  had  seen  all  his 
s  performed — I  felt  might  not  be  well  grounded. 
ly  summed  up,  this  is  my  opinion  :  in  spite  of  his 
creative  gifts,  in  spite  of  his  talents  as  a  poet,  and  his 
isive  culture,  Wagner's  ser\'ices  to  art — and  to  opera 
Lrticular — ^have  only  been  of  a  negative  kind.  He 
proved  that  the  older  forms  of  opera  are  lacking  in 
gical  and  aesthetic  raison  d\'tre.  But  if  we  may  no 
r  write  opera  on  the  old  lines,  are  we  obliged  to  write 
'agner  does?  I  reply,  Certainly  not.  To  compel 
e  to  listen  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch  to  an  endless 
hony  which,  however  rich  in  orchestral  colour,  is 
ng  in  clearness  and  directness  of  thought ;  to  keep 
rs  all  these  hours  singing  melodies  which  have  no 
endent  existence,  but  are  merely  notes  that  belong 
is  symphonic  music  (in  spite  of  lying  very  high 
notes  are  often  lost  in  the  thunder  of  the  orchestra), 
is  certainly  not  the  ideal  at  which  contemporary 
:ians  should  aim.  Wagner  has  transferred  the  centre 
ivity  from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra,  but  this  is  an 
us  absurdity,  therefore  his  famous  operatic  reform— 
ved   apart   from   its   negative   results— amounts  to 
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nothing.  As  r^fards  the  dramatic  interest  of  Us  opa 
I  find  them  very  poor,  often  childishly  naive.  But  I  hi 
never  been  quite  so  bored  as  with  Tristan  and  IsMl 
is  an  endless  void,  without  movement,  without  life,  vl 
cannot  hold  the  spectator,  or  awaken  in  lum  any  1 
sympathy  for  the  characters  on  the  sXsjg/t.  It  was  evk 
that  the  audience — even  though  Germans — ^were  be 
but  they  applauded  loudly  after  each  act  How  can 
be  explained?  Perhaps  by  a  patriotic  S3rmpathyfoi 
composer,  who  actually  devoted  his  whole  life  to  an 
the  praise  of  Germanism." 

To  A.  MerkUng. 

"Paris,  January  \oth  {22ftd)^  i8 

"  I  have  seen  a  few  interesting  theatrical  performa 
among  others  Sardou's  Fedora,  in  which  Sarah  Bcnil 
played  with  arch-genius,  and  would  have  made  the 
poignant  impression  upon  me  if  the  play — in  whi 
clever  but  cold  Frenchman  censures  our  Russian  ciis 
— were  not  so  full  of  lies.  I  have  finally  come  to  the 
elusion  that  Sarah  is  really  a  woman  of  genius.^  I 
enjoyed  Musset's  play,  On  ne  badine  p€U  avec  Tai 
After  the  theatre  I  go  to  a  restaurant  and  drink  pun( 
is  bitterly  cold  in  Paris).  .  ,  ." 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 

"  Paris,  January  iiM  (lyd),  i8 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  Opera  Comique,  wh 
heard  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  I  should  go  e\'ery  time  i' 
given.  I  know  my  worship  of  Mozart  astonishes 
dear  friend.  I,  too,  am  often  surprised  that  a  bi 
man,  sound  neither  in  mind  nor  spirit,  like  myself,  si 
still  be  able  to  enjoy  Mozart,  while  I  do  not  succun 
the  depth  and  force  of  Beethoven,  to  the  glow  and  pa 
of  Schumann,  nor  the  brilliance  of  Meyerbeer,  R 
and  Wagner.  Mozart  is  not  oppressive  or  agit 
He  captivates,  delights  and  comforts  me.     To  hej 

*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  opinion  was  in  direct  op 
to  that  of  Tourgeniev,  who  made  some  harsh  criticisms  apon  the  ce 
French  actress.— R.  N. 
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ic  is  to  feel  one  has  accomplished  some  good  action, 
t  difficult  to  say  precisely  wherein  this  good  influence 
but  undoubtedly  it  is  beneficial ;  the  longer  I  live  and 
better  I  know  him,  the  more  I  love  his  music. 
You  ask  why  I  never  write  anything  for  the  harp. 
B  instrument  has  a  beautiful  timbre,  and  adds  greatly 
the  poetry  of  the  orchestra.  But  it  is  not  an  inde- 
ident  instrument,  because  it  has  no  melodic  quality,  and 
»ly  suitable  for  harmony.  True,  artists  like  Parish- 
rars  have  composed  operatic  fantasias  for  the  harp, 
vhich  there  are  melodies;  but  this  is  rather  forced. 
>rds,  arpeggios — these  form  the  restricted  sphere  of  the 
P,  consequently  it  is  only  useful  for  accompaniments." 

iefore  Tchaikovsky  left  Moscow  he  had  been  approached 
Alexeiev,  the  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
isian  Musical  Society,  with  regard  to  the  music  to  be 
»  at  the  Coronation  festivities,  to  take  place  in  the 
Qg  of  1883.  A  chorus  of  7,500  voices,  selected  from 
the  educational  institutions  in  Moscow,  was  to  greet 
Emperor  and  Empress  with  the  popular  *  Slavsia/  from 
ika's  opera,  A  Life  for  the  Tsar,  The  arrangement  of 
chorus,  with  accompaniment  for  string  orchestra,  was 
Sded  to  Tchaikovsky.  In  January  he  accomplished 
somewhat  uncongenial  task,  and  sent  it  to  Jurgenson 
I  the  following  remarks : — 

There  are  only  a  few  bars  of  *  original  composition '  in 
work,  besides  the  third  verse  of  the  text,  so  if— as  you 
—I  am  to  receive  a  fee  from  the  city  of  Moscow,  my 
lunt  stands  as  below : — 

"  For  the  simplification  of  six- 
teen bars  of  choral  and 
instrumental  music,  to  be 
repeated  three  times  .     3  r. 

**  For  the  composition  of  eight 

connecting  bars  .    4  r. 

"  For  four  additional  lines  to 
the  third  verse,  at  forty 
kopecks  per  line  i  r.  60  k. 

Total  .        .     8r.~6ok.  (16/11J) 

2    F 
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Zui   tOq  1  uir^jir  si  die  dt^r  of  Xoocov.   ]( 
rj3r:.    z   s  ixzHUfx  id  Hicsk  <n  pay  meat  S}r  scdi  a ' 

-h—  ~    rex  .no3t  nimessanc     These  dnngs  ffcoo! 

r  :"  F  ron  JncJL 

•  ?.\iiis.  Feinraary  jZk  r  ijiiu  il 

ri.-.-*  ":"?r  -^::id  ZaudBC'-?  L' Evang^^SsiB,  altfaa 
v^v  *■  "Zr  :v  ■:<.  '  nnnor  rsnquer  a  'rcrtaf::  prejudj 
r  : .  -  nr  r-rnvr  -  ''::ii:t.  "3ur  lil  these  -sects,  rire  Sa!^ 
'.rz." — .nu  li!  ts?  -es-r  n  diem — are  antfparfietic  t 
:r.i  ir.-r^  r.  dn^  'Mime  I?;iudet  "vhi^ni  I  like  as  mi 
■  u    :_      :>■*-. f  vTin   i  rxmiiiir  subject*  I  ha-re  no  w: 

.--    -^c"JTU  7-^:di  TiUirii:.  T  -vill  niake  the  foQ 

:nr  r. ■.:.-.  J  ;  zi::  -!e'v  Fr^ench  fdicci  a::?  a  whole,  aor 
riivii  nt::"-:uai  :•  muuicr.  -x  much  as  I  admire  tl 
iiit^i'.j:^  n"  ~ne  lovcuf.-  iiid  nnesamess  which  are  so  c 
ii--:;rr:ibie  .n  :ae:r  Jiusc  What  pleases  me  is 
i::'.r'  ?j  :e  ic:e*jt:c  zier  iense  of  pn:portiocL  tiicir 
lerr  ?.  jHiLUi  v-.th  lari-anc-iasc  n:atine.  while  kc 
vi::::i  -^i-  .iimo  :i  .nurricii^  ^ta^;.  Here  yoii  do  ac 
:-.::  i^:::c:--  -:  vaniii  r-^me  Jf'  :iir  cvrcipcaers  indui 
■::v?  ::  -~:.<rn  »:..m  riar  >rr;f:Tta£:sy  c-:r.si<ts  in  trc 
ir.'ijr  '•  -  i/:  :rr  •'  '1.7  :ric:di:n5  :f  beauty-.  If  wc 
7. 1--;  ■::«:  :en  7-^!!iii  Ti:i5ic  V.cii  ^-hat  15  being  com 
::  r-rjr-nti;:;-  vi  -aall  5ee  ±iir  <Jer:ran  musfc  15  in  a 
■r"  I'i-.riL.  :.*!:»::;,  m^:  riar  iptir:  T'ra  ±e  ecerrral  fluct 
":tirvr:f'T  'T  iT' >:«:!:. fi^.'i::"!  i::«i  fchiicann.  or  Liszt  and 
z^tr  T'.-rh.nij  r-  rcf'TTi;  :«:ne.  La  France,  en  the  or- 
vi  r-e;!--  r: :-;;:  -jm:  :<  -re'v  anti  inreresiin^.  nuc: 
.-  -'••t->  i.T  :  ■■:-:---:I.  Jf  rjiirie,  BLzec  star.vis  hei 
-■!v=:'':zrf  .1*1  e  ti'e  -isr.  bci  :j*.ere  are  also  ?!i: 
Z-t:":i^f.  Tr  iir'ir-:.  Lai':,  'j-^ian:.  Sainr-Sacns.  All 
irt  rr.tr  :-  z.Ltr.z.  '-i^-:  jarrtTC  re  cj-mpaxed  \^-:th  t! 
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If  To  P.  Jurgenson, 

^  "Paris,  February  6th  (i8M),  1883. 

.'Dear  Friend, — ^To-day  I  received  a  telegram  from 
!«rtsal/  asking  if  my  Coronation  Cantata  is  ready,  and  for 
Ibit  voices  it  is  written.  I  am  replying  that  I  have  never 
*  jsed  such  a  Cantata.  Apparently  it  is  some  ab- 
Ity  which  does  not  demand  serious  attention,  and 
1 1  am  really  somewhat  agitated.  The  matter  stands  as 
Early  in  December  I  met  an  acquaintance  whom 
regarded  for  many  years  as  a  commonplace  fool. 
:  this  fool  was  suddenly  put  upon  the  Coronation  Com- 
One  day,  after  lunch,  he  took  me  aside  and 
(Quired:  *I  trust  you  are  not  a  Nihilist?*  I  put  on  an 
W  of  surprise,  and  inquired  why  he  had  to  ask  such 
^estion.  'Because  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
P^  if  you  were  to  compose  something  suitable  for  the 
Inmation — something  in  a  festival  way — something 
itriotic — in  short,  write  something.  .  .  .'  I  replied  that 
Miould  be  very  pleased  to  compose  something,  but  I 
■Id  not  supply  my  own  text,  that  would  have  to  be 
Munissioned  from  Maikov,  or  Polonsky,  then  1  should  be 
■ing  to  write  the  music.  Our  conversation  ended  here, 
[lerwards  I  heard  that  this  man  was  saying  all  over 
ilersburg  that  he  had  commissioned  me  to  write  a 
jMata.  I  had  forgotten  the  whole  story  until  the  tele- 
ikm  came  this  morning.  I  am  afraid  the  story  may  now 
I  grossly  exaggerated,  and  the  report  be  circulated  that 
pefused  to  compose  such  a  work.  I  give  you  leave  to 
IP  all  possible  means  to  have  the  matter  put  in  the  true 
jht,  and  so  to  exonerate  me." 

To  N.  F.  iwn  Meek. 

"Paris,  February  24M  {March  Sfh),  1883. 

"^  Henry  VIII.,  by  Saint-Saens,  was  recently  given  at 
t  Grand  Op^ra.  I  did  not  go,  but,  according  to  the 
;>ers,  the  work  had  no  signal  success.  I  am  not  sur- 
sed,  for   I    know  his  other  operas,  Savison  et  Dalila, 

'  A.  I.  Bartsal,  chief  nuiuger  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  in  Moscow. 
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Eziem  Marzcl  and  La   Primc^sse  Jaume^  and  all  . 

ii£T£  srreagtijened  my  conviction,  that  S>aint-Saens 
urrcr  -write  a  great  dxamatic  work.  Next  week  1 
h=£r  dit  coeriL  and  teU  you  what  I  think  of  it 

*  Zr.  CDnseracDce  of  his  death,  Wagner  is  the  hero 
ii:nr  w::±  rhe  Pansan  public    At  all  three  Sunday 
Tafdiiiziuzj.   Cojrumc  and   Lamoureux)   the  pro^ 
\^\^  bfer-  5r^:»tcd  to  his  works,  with  the  greatest  _ 
•^  ir-j^iii  je:»pu£  !    It  is  necessarj-  to  die  in  order  to 
their  tn^-dari.     In  consequence  of  the  death  of  1  - 
tbsTi  w£5  a  -^-acancy  in  the  Academic  des  Beaux  « 
Gc'unDi  pet  IDC  fan»:an3  as  one  of  the  five  candidates, 
1  cic  ncc  f-rrriln  to  this  honour.     The  majority  rf 
t:-  ibe  Belgian  composer  Linmander." 


XYI 

At  this  time  two  unexpected  and  arduous  tasks  fct 
Tcha:koTst>*'>  lot     The  citj-  of  Moscow  commissioi 
h;in  tC'  write  a  march  for  a  fete,  to  be  given  in  honoa 
the  Err-peror  in  the  Sokolnikj-  Park,  and  the  Corooafi 
Comciiitee  sen:  him  the  libretto  of  a  lengthy  cantata, n 
a  request  that  the  music  might  be  ready  by  the  middle 
April     These  works  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  undertake  I 
the  n^arch  he  declined  any  pa\'ment,  for  reasons  vstink 
revealed   to   lurgenson,  under   strict   pledges  of  scat 
\M:en.  t^o  year?  earlier,  his  financial  situation  had  bl 
so  G3rk  that  he  had  undertaken  the  uncongenial  task 
edinng:  the  work?  of  Bortniansk\%  he  had,  unknoikD  to 
hi?  friends,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Tsar.     After  1 
letter  was  \iTitten,  he  would  gladly  ha\*e  destro\*ed  it,lllj 
his  serN-ant  had  already  taken  it  to  the  post     Some  dri 
later  he  received  a  donation  of  3,000  roubles  {£lQO\    n 
resolved   to   take   the   first   opportunity^   of  gi\-ing  sd 
return  for  this  gift,  and  the  Coronation  March  was  the  o< 
come  of  this  mingled  feeling  of  shame  and  g^ratitude 
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lilis  projected  journey  to  Italy  was  abandoned,  and  he 
i^ed  to  remain  some  weeks  longer  in  Paris. 

To  P,  Jurgenson, 

"Paris,  March  gfh  (21J/),  1883. 

PAbout  the  middle  of  August  I  received,  in  Moscow, 
ainuscriptof  the  Vespers,  with  the  Censor's  corrections. 
then  requested  me  to  carry  out  these  corrections. 
1  what  was  actually  essential.  As  regards  the  rest. 
It  3^u  an  explanation  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Censor. 
What  has  become  of  it  ?  Either  you  have  lost  it,  or 
Censor  is  so  obstinate  and  dense  that  one  can  do 
idling  with  him.  The  absurdity  is  that  I  have  not  com- 
Rtt/  music  to  the  words  of  the  Vesper  Service,  but  taken 
from  a  book  published  by  the  Synodal  Press.  I  have 
\y  harmonised  the  melodies  as  they  stood  in  this  book. 
1.  In  short,  I  have  improved  everything  that  was  capable 
improvement.  I  will  not  endure  the  caprices  of  a 
IMling  pedant     He  can  teach  me  nothing,  and   the 

^dal  book  is  more  important  than  he  is.     I  shall  have 
mplain  about  him.    There  ...  he  has  put  me  out  for 
Hioledayl" 

|.  To  P.  Jurgenson. 

"Paris,  April  \\th  {26th\  1883. 

"You  reproach  me  because  the  pieces  Rubinstein  played 
^g  to  Bessel.  ^  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  say  in  self- 
tification  that  had  I  had  any  suspicion  twelve  years 
I  that  it  would  be  the  least  deprivation  to  you  not  to 
■Bess  anything  of  mine,  I  would  on  no  account  have 
in  faithless  to  you.  ...  In  those  days  I  had  no  idea 
igt  I  could  wound  your  feelings  by  going  to  Bessel.  Now 
tould  give  anything  to  get  the  pieces  back  again.  A 
ious  man  Anton  Rubinstein  !  Why  could  he  not  pay 
be  attention  to  these  pieces  ten  years  ago  ?  Why  did 
never  play  a  note  of  my  music  then  ?  That  would 
Bed  have  been  a  service !  I  am  grateful  to  him,  even 
r,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter." 

^  Six  pianoforte  pieces.  Op.  ai. 
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"Tchaikovsky's  opera  —  apart  from  the  libretto  and 
stage  effects — contains  much  that  is  musically  attractive 
Had  the  composer  paid  more  attention  to  Pousfakin's 
words  and  shown  greater  appreciation  of  their  beauty; 
had  he  grasped  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Poushkin's 
forms — the  opera  would  have  been  successful  Having 
failed  in  these  requirements,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ae 
public  received  the  work  coldly.  .  .  /' 

Nevertheless  the  opera  survived  several  perfonnanceib 
The  lack  of  success — apart  from  the  quality  of  the  music; 
which  never  at  any  time  aroused  noisy  demonstrations  of 
applause — must  be  attributed  to  the  performance,  which 
was  excellent  for  amateurs,  but  still  left  much  to  be 
desired  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek. 
"  Petersburg,  May  24th  (June  5/A),  i88> 

'*  I  hear  the  Cantata  was  admirably  sung  and  woo 
Emperor's  approval." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  PoDOUSHKiNO,  June  15M  (27MX  J^> 
"  In   my  youth  I  often  felt  indignant  at  the  ap| 
injustice  with  which  Providence  dealt  out  happiness 
misfortune  to  mankind.     Gradually  I  have  come  to 
conviction  that  from  our  limited,  earthly  point  of 
we    cannot    possibly    comprehend    the    aims   and 
towards  which  God  guides  us  on  our  way  through 
Our  sufferings  and  deprivations  are  not  sent  blindly 
fortuitously ;  they  are  needful  for  our  good,  and  alth< 
the  good   may  seem  very  far  away,  some  day  we 
realise  this.     Experience  has  taught  me  that  suflfering 
bitterness  are  frequently  for  our  good,  even  in  this 
But  after  this  life  perhaps  there  is  another,  and — alth< 
my  intellect  cannot  conceive  what  form  it  may  taki 
heart  and  my  instinct,  which  revolt  from  death  in  the 
of  complete  annihilation,   compel   me   to   believe  in  it; 
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Perhaps  we  may  then  understand  the  things  which  now 
ippear  to  us  harsh  and  unjust  Meanwhile,  we  can  only 
pray,  and  thank  God  when  He  sends  us  happiness,  and 
submit  when  misfortune  overtakes  us,  or  those  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  us.  I  thank  God  who  has  given  me 
this  conviction.  Without  it  life  would  be  a  grievous 
burden.  Did  I  not  know  that  you,  the  best  of  human 
beingSy  and  above  all  deserving  of  happiness,  were  suffer- 
ing so  much,  not  through  an  insensate  blow  aimed  by 
a  blind  destiny,  but  for  some  divine  end  which  my  limited 
reason  cannot  discern — then,  indeed,  there  would  remain 
R)r  me  in  life  nothing  but  despair  and  loathing.  I  have 
learnt  not  to  murmur  against  God,  but  to  pray  to  Him  for 
all  who  are  dear  to  me.'' 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"PODOUSHKINO,^/«^  3r//(i5M),  1883. 

"  My  incapacity  for  measuring  time  correctly  is  really 
astonishing !  I  believed  I  should  find  leisure  this  summer 
»r  everything — for  reading,  correspondence,  walks ;  and 
suddenly  I  realise  that  from  morning  to  night  I  am  tor- 
Xiented  with  the  thought  that  I  have  not  got  through 
kB  there  was  to  do.  .  .  .  Added  to  which,  instead  of 
nesting  from  composition,  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  to 
Kmte  a  Suite.  Inspiration  will  not  come  ;  every  day 
t  begin  something  and  lose  heart.  Then,  instead  of 
uting  for  inspiration,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  lest  I  am 
a)^  out,  with  the  result  that  I  am  thoroughly  dis- 
itisfied  with  myself  And  yet  the  conditions  of  life  are 
^tisfactory :  wonderful  scenery  and  the  society  of  those  I 
!«>ve.  .  .  ." 

*^  During  this  visit  to  Podoushkino,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to 
^trgenson  concerning  their  business  relations.  Actually, 
^his  connection  remained  unbroken  to  the  end  of  the 
Composer's  life,  but  at  this  moment  it  suffered  a  temporary 
Kfrain.  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  that  his  publisher 
md  often  been  most  generous  in  his  payments,  but  as 

^  *  From  Petersburg  Tchaikovsky  went  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
llio  bad  taken  summer  quarters  at  Podoushkino,  near  Moscow. 
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To  ModesU  Tchaikovsky. 

''  Verbovka,  SepUmber  igfJk  {Oetobtr  15/),  \VLy\ 

.  .  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  a  parcel  from 
chenko  at  Poltava.     It  contained  all  my  letters  to  ! 
As  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  thought  of 
suicide,  he  sent  me  back  two  of  my  letters,  I  undc 
at  once  that  he  wished  by  this  means  to  intimate  1 
immediate  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  es 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  agitated ;  then  I  calmed 
with  the  reflection  that  my  Tkatchenko  was  certainly  9 
in  this  world.     In  fact,  to-day  I  received  a  letter  from  I 
asking  for  money,  but  without  a  word  about  my 
His,  as  usual,  is  couched  in  a  scornful  tone.     He  is  a  1 
to  be  pitied,  but  not  at  all  sympathetic."  ^ 

To  M.  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Verbovka,  September  26/*  {October  Sth),  18S3.  j 

"  My  Suite  progresses  slowly ;  but  it  seems  likdy  tol 
successful.     I  am  almost  sure  the  Scherzo  (with  the  F" 
monica)  and  the  Andante  ('Children's  Dreams')  will  | " 
My  enthusiasm  for  Judith  has  made  way  for  a  ^ 
for  Carmen,   I  have  also  been  playing  Rimsky-Koi^of^ 
Night  in  May,  not  without  some  enjoyment" 

To  Frau  von  Meek. 
"Verbovka,  September 2%th  {October  loM),  1883. 
"  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  dear  friend,  that,  although  I 
gladly  hear  some  operas — and  even  compose  them  mysdl 
— your  somewhat  paradoxical  view  of  the  untenabiEtj 
of  operatic  music  pleases  me  all  the  same.  Leo  Tolstd 
says  the  same  with  regard  to  opera,  and  strongly  advisd 
me  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  theatrical  success.  In  Peaa 
and  War  he  makes  his  heroine  express  great  astonishment 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  falseness  and  limitations  0 
operatic  action.  Anyone  who,  like  yourself,  does  not  livi 
in  society  and  is  not  therefore  trammelled  by  its  convcn 

^  This  was  the  end  of  all  relations  between  Tchaikovsky  and  Tkatchenko. 
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r  who,  like  Tolstoi,  has  lived  for  years  in  a  village 
ly  been  occupied  with  domestic  events,  literature, 
ucational  questions,  must  naturally  feel  more  in- 

than  others  the  complete  falseness  of  Opera.  I, 
en  I  am  writing  an  opera  feel  so  constrained  and 
I  that  I  often  think  I  will  never  compose  another, 
heless,  we  must  acknowledge  that  many  beautiful 
of  the  first  order  belong  to  the  sphere  of  dramatic 
and  that  the  men  who  wrote  them  were  directly 
i  by  the  dramatic  ideas.  Were  there  no  such  thing 
ra,  there  would  be  no  Don  Juan,  no  Figaro,  no 
t  and  Lioudmilla,  Of  course,  from  the  point  of 
r  the  sane  mind,  it  is  senseless  for  people  on  the 
•which  should  reflect  reality — to  sing  instead  of 
ig.  People  have  got  used  to  this  absurdity,  how- 
id  when  I  hear  the  sextet  in  Don  Giovanni  I  never 
hat  what  is  taking  place  before  me  is  subversive  of 
juirements  of  artistic  truth.  I  simply  enjoy  the 
and  admire  the  astonishing  art  of  Mozart,  who 
low  to  give  each  of  the  six  voices  its  own  special 
er,  and  has  outlined  each  personality  so  sharply 
rgetful  of  the  lack  of  absolute  truth,  I  marvel  at  the 
)f  conditional  truth,  and  my  intellect  is  silenced, 
u  tell  me,  dear  friend,  that  in  my  Eugene  Oniegin 
sical  pattern  is  more  beautiful  than  the  canvas  on 
it  is  worked.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  my  music 
ene  Oniegin  has  the  qualities  of  warmth  and  poetic 
,  it  is  because  my  own  emotions  were  quickened  by 
luty  of  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  altogether  unjust 
nothing  beautiful  in  Poushkin's  poem  but  the  versi- 
1.  Tatiana  is  not  merely  a  provincial  *  Miss/  who 
I  love  with  a  dandy  from  the  capital.  She  is  a 
and  virginal  being,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  realities 

a  creature  of  pure  feminine  beauty,   a  dreamy 

ever  seeking  some  vague  ideal,  and  striving  pas- 
Jy  to  grasp  it  So  long  as  she  finds  nothing  that 
•les  an  ideal,  she  remains  unsatisfied  but  tranquil, 
ds  only  the  appearance  of  a  man  who — at  least 
illy — stands  out  from  the  commonplace  surround- 

which  she  lives,  and  at  once  she  imagines  her  ideal 
ne,  and  in  her  passion  becomes  oblivious  of  self. 
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Poushkin  has  portrayed  the  power  of  this  virginal 
with  such  genius  that — even  in  my  childhood— it  toe 
me  to  the  quick.  If  the  fire  of  inspirati(Mi  really  tx 
within  me  when  I  composed  the  '  Letter  Scene,'  h 
Poushkin  who  kindled  it ;  and  I  frankly  confess,  wi 
false  modesty,  that  I  should  be  proud  and  hap{^' 
music  reflected  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  beauty  coot 
in  the  poem.  In  the  'Duel  Scene'  I  see  somethii 
more  significant  than  you  da  Is  it  not  highly  in 
and  touching  that  a  youth  so  brilliant  and  giftc 
Lensky)  should  lose  his  life  because  he  has  com 
fatal  collision  with  a  false  code  of  mundane  'hoi 
Could  there  be  a  more  dramatic  situation  than  t 
which  that '  lion '  of  town-life  (Oni^^),  partly  iron 
ioredotn,  partly  from  petty  annoyance,  but  withou 
pose — led  by  a  fatal  chain  of  circumstances — sb 
young  man  to  whom  he  is  really  attached?  All 
very  simple,  very  ordinary,  if  you  like,  but  poetry  a 
drama  do  not  exclude  matters  of  simple,  everyday 

To  N.  /^  von  Meek, 
"Kamenka,  October  iitk  {2yi), 

"  My  work  is  nearly  finished.  Consequently,  so  loi 
have  no  fresh  composition  in  view,  I  can  quietly  enj 
glorious  autumn  weather. 

"My  Suite  has  five  movements:  (i)  Jeux  de  sc 
Valse,  (3)  Scherzo  burlesque,  (4)  Reves  d'enfar 
Danse  baroque." 

To  N,  F,  z*on  Meek, 

"  October  25M  {November  6/i), 

"  Every  time  I  finish  a  work  I  think  rapturous 
season  of  complete  idleness.  But  nothing  ever 
of  it ;  scarcely  has  the  holiday  begun,  before  I  w< 
idleness  and  plan  a  new  work.  This,  in  turn,  tak< 
a  hold  on  me  that  I  immediately  beg^n  again  t 
through  it  with  unnecessary  haste.  It  seems  my  lo 
always  hurrying  to  finish  something.  I  know 
equally  bad  for  my  nerves  and  my  work,  but  I 
control  myself.     I  only  rest  when  I  am  on  a  jc 
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why  travelling  has  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  my 
Probably  I  shall  never  settle  anywhere,  but  lead 
adic  existence  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Just  now  I 
mposing  an  album  of  'Children's  Songs/  an  idea 
J  long  purposed  carrying  out.  It  is  very  pleasant 
and  I  think  the  little  songs  will  have  a  great 
3." 

To  Frau  von  Meek, 

"Kamenka,  November  ist  {i^th\  1883. 

ihould  feel  quite  happy  and  contented  here,  were 
for  the  morbid,  restless  need  of  hurrying  on  my 
vhich  tires  me  dreadfully,  without  being  in  the  least 
iry.  .  .  . 

lad  a  fancy  to  renew  my  study  of  English.  This 
be  harmless,  were  I  content  to  devote  my  leisure 
quietly  to  the  work.  But  no :  here  again,  I  am 
ed  by  impatience  to  master  enough  English  to  read 
IS  easily,  and  I  devote  so  many  hours  a  day  to  this 
tion  that,  with  the  exception  of  breakfast,  dinner, 
e  necessary  walk,  I  literally  spend  every  minute 
rying  madly  to  the  end  of  something.  This  is 
ly  a  disease.  Happily,  this  feverish  activity  will 
>me  to  an  end,  as  my  summons  to  the  rehearsals  in 
IV  will  shortly  be  due." 


XVIII 

ards  the  end  of  November  Tchaikovsky  left  Ka- 
for  Moscow,  where,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
St  Symphony  was  given  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical 
r.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  to  find  that  the  pre- 
ns  for  Mazeppa  were  proceeding  with  exasperating 
ss.  "  It  is  always  the  way  with  a  State  theatre,"  he 
at  this  time  to  Nadejda  von  Meek.  "Much  pro- 
little  performed.'*  While  at  Moscow,  he  played  his 
aite  to  some  of  the  leading  musicians,  who  highly 
ed  of  the  work. 
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A  few  days  later  he  went  to  meet  Modeste  in  Pi 
burg.  He  left  the  dry  cold  of  a  beautiful  Russian  i 
in  Moscow,  and  found  the  more  northern  capital  sno 
but  windy,  chilly,  and  "  so  dark  in  the  morning  tha 
near  the  window  I  can  hardly  see  to  write." 

The  journeys  to  and  fro  involved  by  the  busines 
nected  with  Mazeppa^  and  all  the  other  difficulties  I 
to  encounter  in  connection  with  it,  were  very  irksc 
Tchaikovsky.  At  this  time  he  vowed  never  tc 
another  opera,  since  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  so 
time  and  freedom. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"  Moscow,  December  iifk  {2^rd% 

"  How  can  you  think  me  capable  of  taking  ofS 
anything  you  may  say,  especially  with  r^rard 
music?  I  cannot  always  agree  with  you,  but  to  be  oi 
because  your  views  are  not  mine  would  be  impossib 
the  contrary,  I  am  invariably  touched  by  the  warm 
which  you  speak  of  my  compositions,  and  the  orig 
and  independence  of  your  judgment  pleased  me  fn 
first  For  instance,  I  am  glad  that,  in  spite  of  my 
composed  six  operas,  when  you  compare  Oper 
Symphony  or  Chamber  music,  you  do  not  hesii 
speak  of  it  as  a  lower  form  of  art.  In  my  heart 
felt  the  same,  and  intend  henceforth  to  renounce  c 
music ;  although  you  must  acknowledge  opera  pc 
the  advantage  of  touching  the  musical  feeling 
masses;  whereas  symphony  appeals  only  to  a  sm 
more  select,  public.  .  .  ." 

Christmas  and  the  New  Year  found  Tchaikovsky 
Moscow,  awaiting  the  rehearsals  for  Maseppa,  A 
when  circumstances  detained  him  for  any  length 
in  town,  he  suffered  under  the  social  gaieties  which 
not  the  strength  of  will  to  decline.  Laroche  was 
in  the  same  hotel  as  Tchaikovsky,  and  was  in  a  hy 
driacal  condition.     **  He  needs  a  nurse^  says  Tcha 
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one  of  his  letters,  '*and  I  have  un6tr^u.iitr    t:rt  zr^ir'^ 
lying  no  work  on  hand  just  now.     V/n^    ;   r.-ru':    :.- 
II  relapse  into  the  same  apathetic  rnait ' 
At  last,  on  January  15th  -z^it,.  tbt  T':ii':rcr  l.     .' -  '.u\ 
era  b^an,  and  with  them  a  perioi  -j'  irr  ^..:    v.-.v:*^ 
nt     The  preparations  for  Mazct'pu  Xiai  -^^    h-    .v-.; 
itponed  that  they  now  coincided  v:d.  int  =iii:-:-  :        ::.- 
rk  in  Petersburg.    Tchaikovsky-  dei-ni^i  tiit  r:  ■  riin:--: 
be  present  at  the  rehearsals  riiert    i*:t.  tj:;   t.*.    •-•  . 
ely  entrust  his  opera  to  the  e3:jierir:ii.^i  ..LVfr-  .  ..r  •;' 
pravnik. 

rhc  first  performance  of -Vaxi^ff  11.  V.-syj-.^y  \ry  i  :.<:•-*. 
February  3rd  (15th),  under  the  direcrivr   v'  r     -.  ~w«:- . 
p  house  was  crowded  and  briiiiam.     7":**  at-'ji-n'^-t  -:_• 
purably  disposed  towards  tht  cc;:r.p#'-*:ier  «.t.'.  •.•i-'v*:i   r 
-nnanimous   recalls  for  hiii:  tnd   rx  iti*-   :/^'-.i — »r-. 
iieless,    Tchaikovsk>'    felt    ir:-ji.Ti:r..-  e;     •.-.ir,     --■» 
is  were  accorded  to  hirs  -j^vj-.^..^     \'r.   -•      :.•- 
singers  who  were  favour; lei  v.v.  V:t  : •--    -   -:--;i- 
to  the  opera  itself     1'ui  l>-  ::-ci*  V.*   -  '      'r-.v; 
,  attracted  a  full  house  on  i^^trt:^  vv-t*  •  -      -.-•.- 
its  place  in  the  rep^ertor>-  for  c  v^.:  *  --'  v-   •-■ 
aed  this  impression.     Th*  fif'v*  r:  =  ^   v,  5.*—  •'  v-, 
Qe  degree  to  the  quil.ty  ',:'  *_:.t  y'r-  =  -  v^  -  = 

I  singers  had  no  voices.  c.r .'.  ir  v  *  --  -  \  .  '-^:  ;   '  .  -     - 

[lespect  lacked  the  ntce-:-ir.'  rr.  -    v..  s-.\ -. 

ping,  so  that  not  ore  rju:r:l»tr  •::'  t?a*  '.->r-;  .  ;.  ^  •  :•-  -  . 
'ipreted.  Only  the  choru--  -fti-.  .'-Tr-r-j "  ■  •,  ' 
Ws  the  scener>'  and  dresse-,  r.-.  '.>•,-'.  •<-.  t  -•  -  a.',- 
Mlliantly  st^ed.  The  Mo-cv.  r,r.::',  '-i  r'v  •  /  -- 
l^nt  to  the  opera  and  to  i t=  corr-Tx.--^.  V  -.  ;  ■<.-.  -.^  -  <  . ',-, 
k,  Tchaikovsky  wrote :  ""Th-;  op/src  /.%.  .^'.-^  -..  r, 
^nse  that  the  singers  and  n^.y-tif  r':'-.';;  -':'.  -. . -.v.'  .... 
C^not  attempt  to  tell  you  'A'h<it  l  •.',:/.  •:.:'..::.  •.;.::: 
I  was  nearly  crazed  with  excitenj';:.!. 


2    G 
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To  E,  Pavlavskaya?- 

"  Moscow,  February  4/A  (16/A),  iS 

"Dear  and  superb  Emilie  Karlovna,— I 
you  heartily,  incomparable  Maria,  for  your  indc 
beautiful  performance  of  this  part     God  give  you  1 
ness  and  success.    I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  imp 
made  upon  me  by  your  splendid  talent." 

After  informing  a  few  friends  of  his  intended  joi 
amongst  them  Erdmannsdorfer — Tchaikovsky  left  M< 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  public  had  gathered  in 
Concert  Hall  to  hear  his  new  Suite. 

The  Suite  (Na  2  in  C)  had  such  a  genuine  and 
puted  success  under  Erdmannsdorfer  s  excellent  du 
on  February  4th  (i6th),  that  it  had  to  be  repeatei^ 
general  request  at  the  next  symphony  concert,  a 
later.     The  Press  was  unanimous  in  its  enthusiasm, 
even  the  severe  Krouglikov  was  moved  to  lavish  and 
conditional  praise. 

The  Petersburg  performance  of  Mazeppa^  under  Nap* 
nik,  took  place  on  February  7th  (19th).  The  absence 
the  composer  naturally  lessened  its  immediate  suoa 
but  the  impression  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  MoM 
the  opera  obtained  a  mere  succ^s  d'estime.  As  rcg* 
acting,  the  performance  of  the  chief  parts  (Mazeppa  ^ 
Maria>  was  far  less  effective  than  at  its  original  productiB 
On  the  other  hand«  the  staging  and  costumes  excelled  i 
historical  fidelity  and  brillancy  even  those  of  the  Mosca 
j^erformance.  Comparing  the  reception  of  Mazeppa  in  d 
two  capitals,  we  must  award  the  palm  to  the  Petcrsta 
critics  for  the  unanimity  with  which  they  "damned "ll 
work. 

*  Ti;e  <;;n^or  who  created  the  part  of  Maria  in  the  Moscow  pqforMi 
of  .lArr^y.?. 
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To  .v.  F.  voK  ICch. 

riy  this  morning  I  rErsr'^i  l  "k::^— ^^  z^rs, 
te,  who  informs  mt  tse::  tnt  if-n''-n-tiT;i*  -.'  -ft'r- 
n  Petersburg  yesterdE^-  v-h;  l  T.yzr.'-.r.TJz  ~\cr^*i7.  ir.z 
le  Emperor  rexnainei  i:  rbt  ^ii  -m::  "11  zr.\.-n 
\}  To  morroTT  1  ccjr.tir-u^  tit-  ;*':rT--  r-  ?  «;-:•  i:::! 
lence  to  Italy,  wbert:  3  mirrr:  ii-*ri:L';  ■'::  ^li—i 
nna,-  unless  I  shuLJd  ±riuri  -::t::-  ;.\--:-:,.i  : 
>eing  alone.  .  .  ." 

To  M.  Tchezi^irizfn 

ii,  I  can  wel]  iniErlii*  h-jv  iiiE-:--  r.  n.L  ":  :-i  "t 
)r  you  to  I:e  tj  rij*  £.=  i:  ±it  i^irf.i  ^^j:-.  .r' 
«  in  Peter=>b-rj.  3j:  ;.-ji  i  i  vtl.  i:  i^I  ;.  ..t  '.r 
/A  would  h£.vt  beer  t:»:  --^l.:  l  :  :v  :,li  :  --- 
epared  f-.-r  ft  by  vc^rl:---:-  >  i  ^l".  -.:.■-  1-  _  jt  -^-- 
1  I  learn  the  v.-i-rrt  :'.  s.  jt~irr  '--tr  ,'-'rtr  •  -  v  :  ■ 
y  had  the  crjeity  t:  bl--t  -j.':  i-t  ;  =.  -   i':'..  -i:t 

reproach  rae  f^r  -it  r.L-T.r  t'--^.  "-'.  ? t-.tr  =  i:r;j 
i  as  a  thunderbc*!:  -pir:  r:;*  l.---:  --,  ii;  I  -^^trtri 
gh  some  dreadful  -itiiV.-it  .Vs-i  i=-:t'  ;  i  .t 
this  is  exaggers-tl-.r^  i-t  =^:  ~^  Lit  -  .-  -  - 1  -  u 
;  more  to  h^pt  :-  t'-t:'-:_-t  s.  .  ;;-•  '\  .-t  =.  ■  rrr,- 
lensions  of  a  i'-irr.rf—   '.-=-:■-..:  t-t    .'   i  "t-fi 

have  forced  mvrtlf  ::  ^-.   .-.   ?t-..tr'  :.  .-r  -  •,  -:.:.- 
d  have  returned  cri^T^ri  -l-J:  -i-rt.   -.  rt:ii'. 

To  P.  Jurrrr,::^. 

;  an  old  tr-:h  thi:  r.:  -,r.t  :.=.-.  :...-:  ::  t.  /  l^  i 
end.  Vour  re::-::*:!-  i:  tr/  \  ::-:•.  .'^  .  ^  .-  r..: 
and   that   I    kzii-x-  b/titer   :?.ir.    i-;'.:.t  o.  ;    a.-:/ 

:coual  of  Tchaik'-T:'*:T"s  -•rr:^  :■.-:.-.-.-  --..*  tv.-. .'-  -.:':.-/*  i'^-»aA 
%  was  slightly  OTer-In-ain. 

lias  and  Anna  von  Mt:"»:,  w/f  I>a-::-,-  .7::^-"«:-~»Vri  :..*:•  .  vh-^ 
leir  wedding  lov. 
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much  I  lose,  and  how  greatly  I  injure  my  own  success, 
my  unhappy  temperament?  As  a  card-sharper,  whol 
cheated  all  his  life,  lifts  his  hand  against  the  man  who 
made  him  realise  what  he  is,  so  nothing  makes  me 
angry  as  the  phrase :  *  You  have  only  yourself  to  bla 
It  is  true  in  this  case ;  but  can  I  help  being  what  I : 
The  comparative  failure  of  Maseppa  in  Petersburg 
which  your  letter  informed  me,  has  wounded  me  deep 
very  deeply.     I  am  in  a  mood  of  darkest  despair." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Paris,  February  27M  (March  loM),  18I 

**  You  have  justly  observed  that  the  Parisians 
become  Wagnerites.  But  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Waj 
which  is  carried  so  far  that  they  neglect  even  Bcrli 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  idol  of  the  Paris  p 
— there  is  something  insincere,  artificial,  and  without 
real  foundation.  I  cannot  believe  that  Tristan  and  L 
which  is  so  intolerably  wearisome  on  the  stage,  could 
charm  the  Parisians.  ...  It  would  not  surprise  me 
such  excellent  operas  as  Lohengrin,  Tannhduser^  am 
Flying  Dutchman  should  remain  in  the  repertory'.  T 
originating  from  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  must  sc 
or  later  become  of  general  interest.  The  operas  ol 
later  period,  on  the  contrary,  are  false  in  principle; 
renounce  artistic  simplicity  and  veracity,  and  can  onli 
in  Germany,  where  Wagner's  name  has  become  the  w 
word  of  German  patriotism.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"Paris,  February  i^ih  (March  12M),  i8 

"...  Napravnik  writes  that  the  Emperor  was  1 
astonished  at  my  absence  from  the  first  performan 
Mazcppa,  and  that  he  showed  great  interest  in  my  m 
he  has  also  commanded  a  performance  of  Eugene  On 
his  favourite  opera.  Napravnik  thinks  I  must  no 
to  go  to  Petersburg  to  be  presented  to  the  Emj 
I  feel  if  I  neglect  to  do  this  I  shall  be  worried  b 
thought  that  the  Emperor  might  consider  me  ungra 
and  so  I  have  decided  to  start  at  once.     It  is  very 
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have  to  make  a  great  effbrt  to  givt  up  tn*  chanc*:  nf 
day  in  the  country  and  begin   a^aJr    vrtL   f'-r^T 
Tients.     But  it  has  to  be  done." 


XIX 

ofHcial  command  to  appear  h^sfort  t:i»:lr  JilijCw 
les  was  due   to  the  fact  that  c/n    r*:ir--Lr;-   i>-i 

6th),  1884,  the  order  of  St.  Vlac::r-:r  o;  t:i*  ?  'rjrj. 
lad  been  conferred  upon  Tchaik-jvr.o-.  Tnt  tt-*- 
>n  took  place  on  March  7th  ':>t.'r.,  t.*  Oi  *--:•;<. 
ovsky   was   so   agitated   bt:for*i;i.'i'f   t'r.c.t    -«*   r.s^c 

several  strong  doses  of  bro:r*i:it  ::.  or-jtr  i*.  r';::;^.-. 
-possession.     The  last  do&c  wa--  ait^v  y  =  v  i,  .-.w- 

threshold  of  the  room  where  ::t  --^.V-cr*:  ■    vi: 
g  him,  in  agony  lest  he  bhoLiC  Ivvt  v^r 
leer  nervous  breakdown. 


'. .  -y^A  . 


To  Anatol  Tchaiknifn. 

"  PETEKrBUt'-.,  March  J  -^/i     iir;'        :.>  .^ 

rill  give  you  a  brief  accourt  o:'  vr^i*  *-/-,.'   >  ^.vt 
Saturday    I    was   taken   with    ^    .f  tr*    -.•.  >;y 

g   I  felt  better,  but  I  wi-  •*:.•"•.;.    -''  -  ,     :*  *•*, 

being  presented  to  the  E:r.:^.:'.:  i--.    -,:-:.•'. 

Dnday  at  ten  o'clock   I  v;':-.t  f.   O:^*',-  •  i,      ;   r;% 

rrmission  to  appear  before  ii;'-   'r^: .--  ty   '>,t  /':.r,v: 

lir  Obolensky  had  a!.so  <:,r:^'.'//zr^  \'   <  .-..'rv:   ...••. 

ipress,  who  had  frequ'^ntiy  ex;.r'; ■''.'.  :.    .     :  v^  ^^ 

was  first  presented  to  tr.e  h'-:yt".r  :--    *:,' -    *', 

ipress.     Both  were  mo-.t  fr>rr.':.y  >.-  \  ^  ":     J  *:.  r..: 

ly  necessar>'  to  look  one*:  jr.to  \:.i  i.::.-y  ro-  .  'ry. .. 

r  to  remain  for  ever  hi-  rr.o-t  ioy^j.  ;j.'- ;,':."::/   f'>T  ;l 

ult  to  express  in  word.^  aii  tht  ^h-^':.',  ^ir/j  .y:uy't\:r/ 

manner.     She  is  kWj  bew:*c;i;7,fj     Ar/zr^nzr::   \ 

visit  the  Grand  Duke  Con  .t>.ri*.;r.';  .M'.hoUfr.ich, 

sterday  I  sat  with  him  in  the  Irr.jyrri;?]  fy^x  'iurin^j 

ole  of  the  rehearsal  at  the  Conf>ervaU^irc ' 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Petersburg,  March  x^Jtk  (35M),  i 

"  What  a  madman  I  am !  How  easily  I  am  ai 
by  the  least  shadow  of  ill-luck !  Now  I  am  ashai 
the  depression  which  came  over  me  in  Paris, 
because  I  gathered  from  the  newspapers  that  tl 
formance  of  Maseppa  in  Petersburg  had  not  really  1 
success  I  anticipated !  Now  I  see  that  in  spite 
ill-feeling  of  many  local  musicians,  in  spite  of  the  w 
performance,  the  opera  really  pleased,  and  then 
question  of  reproach,  as  I  feared  while  I  ^^as  so  fa 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  critics,  who  unanimousl} 
to  drag  my  poor  opera  through  the  mire,  were  not  c 
ing  the  universal  opinion,  and  that  many  people  \ 
well  disposed  towards  me.  What  pleases  me  mo! 
fact  that  the  Emperor  himself  stands  at  the  head 
friendly  section.  It  turns  out  that  I  have  no  1 
complain ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ought  rather  to  thai 
who  has  shown  me  such  favour. 

*'  Have  you  seen  Count  Leo  Tolstoi's  Confession, 
were  to  have  come  out  recently  in  the  Russkayi 
(*  Russian  Thought '),  but  were  withdrawn  by  ordei 
Censor  ?  They  have  been  privately  circulated  in 
script,  and  I  have  just  succeeded  in  reading  them, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  me,  because 
know  the  torments  of  doubt  and  the  tragic  pei 
which  Tolstoi  has  experienced  and  described  so  \ 
fully  in  the  Confessions.  But  enlightenment  came 
earlier  than  Tolstoi;  perhaps  because  my  brain 
simply  organised  than  his ;  and  perhaps  it  has  b< 
to  the  continual  necessity  of  work  that  I  have  1 
less  than  Tolstoi.  Every  day,  every  hour,  I  thai 
for  having  given  me  this  faith  in  Him.  What  wot 
become  of  me,  with  my  cowardice,  my  capacity 
pression,  and — at  the  least  failure  of  courage — m; 
for  non-existence^  unless  I  had  been  able  to  believe 
and  submit  to  His  will?" 

About  the  end  of  the  seventies  Tchaikovsky 
accurate  diary.     Ten  years  later  he  relaxed  the  hs 
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lade  entries  in  his  day-book  while  abroad,  or  on 
ant  occasions.  Two  years  before  his  death  the 
ser  burnt  most  of  these  volumes,  including  all  those 
covered  the  years  between  his  journeys  abroad  in 
nd  April,  1884. 
following  arc  a  few  entries  from  the  later  diaries: — 

'' April  \ith  {2^th\  1884. 

After  tea  I  went  to  Leo's,*  who  soon  went  out,  while 
lined  to  strum  and  think  of  something  new.  I  hit 
in  idea  for  a  pianoforte  Concerto  [afterwards  the 
»a  for  pianoforte,  op.  56],  but  it  is  poor  and  not  new. 
layed  Massenet's  H^rodiade.  .  .  read  some  of  Otto 

Life  of  Mozartr 

April  i6th  (28th)  Tchaikovsky  began  his  third 
tral  Suite,  and  we  can  follow  the  evolution  of  this 
as  noted  from  day  to  day  in  his  diary. 

'' April  \(ith  {2%ih\  1884. 

the  forest  and  indoors  I  have  been  trying  to  lay 
•undation  of  a  new  symphony  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  at 
tisAed.  .  .  .  Walked  in  the  garden  and  found  the 
not  of  a  symphony,  but  of  a  future  Suite." 

''April  i^tli  (29M). 
.    Jotted  down  a  few  ideas." 

''April  i^ih  {May  isl). 

nnoyed  with  my  failures.  Very  dissatisfied  because 
thing  that  comes  into  my  head  is  so  commonplace. 
played  out  ?  " 

April  24M  (Mciy  6ih), 

shall  soon  be  forty-four.  How  much  I  have  been 
jh,  and — without  false  modesty — how  little  I  have 
iplished  !  In  my  actual  vocation  I  must  say — hand 
irt — I  have  achieved  nothing  perfect,  nothing  which 
•rve   as   a  model.     I  am  still  seeking,  vacillating. 

^  His  brother-in-law,  Leo  Davidov. 
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And  in  other  matters  ?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothn 
.  .  .  The  period  of  quiet,  undisturbed  existence  is  overt 
me.  There  remain  agitation,  conflict,  much  that  I.sud 
I  am,  find  hard  to  endure.  No,  the  time  has  come  to  1 
by  oneself  and  in  on^s  own  way  r 

''ApHi  26fk  {May  8li 

"  This  morning  I  worked  with  all  my  powers  at 
Scherzo  of  the  Suite.    Shall  work  again  after  tea." 

"  ApH/  30/il  {Jfay  i2tk\  i« 

"  Worked  all  day  at  the  Valse  (Suite),  but  without 
conviction  of  success." 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Anna  Merkling. 

"  Kamknka,  April  27M  {May  gtA),  i& 

"  Many  thanks,  dear  Anna,  for  your  thought  of  nc 
the  25th  (May  7th).  .  .  .  Without  bitterness,  I  receive 
gratulations  upon  the  fact  that  I  am  a  year  older.  I 
no  wish  to  die,  and  I  desire  to  attain  a  ripe  old  age 
I  would  not  willingly  have  my  youth  back  and  go  thr 
life  again.  Once  is  enough!  The  past,  of  which 
speak  with  regret,  I  too  regret  it,  for  no  one  likes  bett 
be  lost  in  memories  of  old  days,  no  one  feels  more  k< 
the  emptiness  and  brevity  of  life — but  I  do  not  wish  1 
young  again.  ...  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sum  tot 
good  which  I  enjoy  at  present  is  far  greater  than 
which  stood  to  my  credit  in  youth :  therefore  I  do  n 
the  least  regret  my  forty-and-four  years.  Nor  sixt> 
seventy,  provided  I  am  still  sound  mentally  and  physic 
At  the  same  time  one  ought  not  to  fear  death.  In 
respect  I  cannot  boast.  I  am  not  sufficiently  peneti 
by  religion  to  regard  death  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
nor  am  I  sufficiently  philosophical  to  be  satisfied  wit! 
prospect  of  atmihilation,  I  envy  no  one  so  much  a 
religious  man.  .  .  ." 

^''''^-  -May  2nd  {x^ 

"  The  Valse  gives  me  infinite  trouble.     I  am  grc 
old.  .  .  ." 
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.n.*_jL,     rju- 


"Went  to  church.     I   ttu     ^    ::.--.':-.. 
ripressions,  and  fch  rJie  ■:.!:s--r    -   ~  ■   v  -        " 
2a/thy,  religious  spfrfi  ::'  -^te  -*.  .-^  -i-   -c    -- 
e  profoundly.     The  v:rr-.'.z   . .:   t..^.-     .: -. 
or,  who  goe5  to  th-^  r-o>-  -i-Lr.tr    r'  :;         -  iv 


•Worked   all   niir-.-r      : 

idante  prc^grer-er.  ir.i    ^-■" 
«...  finished  ihe  A-  i  =----i 

\t  this  t:rr*e  Tc'r^'.<-,  i" 
intry  hou=e  or.  LL-  .  -:  i:: 
)te  to  Nactjii  m-.  I.'.:.. 
TCtty  garder..  •:;.•  ;  "^"^ 
e  neigh  hour  h-.'-C  .:'  i  :'.-t 
;else^  wculd  iri  ^r.  i:vi-:-- 
ne,  not  in  a  r:  '•  -.:'  :-. .-  :-; 
all,  be  wiihir.  ts-r/  rc:^,---  .' 
Moscow  at  ar.y  ::n/i  .'  i^ 
three  thou=ar:t  r:-.'i.t 


The    fir.:    -    .  z: 
mtraitt.  ir.-<  v.* 


i^if  I  :^'  *  '^  ^£SJ^g±^-"^T^;g;  ^1^ 


grown  ro  r.irt:-.  'i-:^ 
long  tr^at  I  rer'.i  -r: 
g   el=e.     Afttr    c.rr.* 
•cmen:  cut  ^f  rr.y  r.t^: 

k  with  =jch  'i;.-:-'— 
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"  After  tea  I  took  up  the  hateful  '  Contrasts'  once  mi 
Suddenly  a  new  idea  flashed  across  me,  and  the  vhi 
thing  b^an  to  flow." 

"  Played  Mozart,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.    An  ii 

for  a  Suite  from  Mozart" 

"  I  am  working  too  strenuously,  as  though  I  were  h 
driven.  This  haste  is  unhealthy,  and  will,  perhaps,  rd 
upon  the  poor  Suite.  My  work  (upon  the  \-ariat 
before  the  finale)  has  been  very  successful.  .  .  ." 

"  May  2isf  (Jum  im 
"  Worked  well.     Four  variations  completed." 

"  Afay  2^rd  (June  4i 
".  .  .  .  The  Suite  is  finished." 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

"  Grankino,  June  20th  {July  2fut^  18 

"  I  live  here  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  a  quiet,  count 
existence,  but  I  work  hard.  A  work  of  greater  g 
than  the  new  Suite  never  was ! ! !  My  opinion  of  the 
bom  composition  is  so  optimistic ;  God  knows 
I  shall  think  of  it  a  year  hence.  At  least  it  has 
me  some  pains." 

To  S.  /.  Taneiev. 

"GRANKiNO,y«w  30M  (July  \2th\  \\ 

".  .  .  .  Although  it  was  interesting  to  hear  your  of 
of  my  songs,  I  was  rather  angry  with  you  for  s 
nothing  whatever  about  your  own  work,  plans,  etc 

"  Your  criticisms  of  the  songs — the  end  of  the  *  Lej 
and  the  abuse  of  the  minor  in  the  '  Lied  vom  Win' 
are  ver>'  just  ...  I  should  like  to  say  your  prais 
equally  well  deserved,  but  modesty  forbids.  So  I  w 
say  you  are  right,  but  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
mendations.  .  . 
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the  present  moment  I  am  composing  a  third  Suite. 
:ed  to  write  a  S)anphony,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 
^er,  the  title  is  of  no  consequence/  I  have  composed 
symphonic  work  in  four  movements:  (i)  Andante  ; 
ther  Valse  ;  (3)  Scherzo  ;  (4)  Theme  and  Variations. 

be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am 
g  regularly  and  with  zeal.  Besides  this,  I  am 
\g  a  concert-piece  for  pianoforte  in  two  movements. 
[d  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  work  could  be  played  during 
ning  season ! " 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Grankino,/!/^  14M  (26///),  1884. 

lall  not  set  to  work  upon  the  pianoforte  Concerto,  of 
[  wrote  to  you,  before  autumn  or  early  winter.  Of 
it  will  be  difficult  ever  again  to  find  such  an 
nterpreter  as  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  but  there  is  a 
whom  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  thought  of  a  second 
to.  This  is  a  certain  young  man,  called  d'Albert, 
as  in  Moscow  last  winter,  and  whom  I  heard  several 
in  public  and  at  private  houses.  To  my  mind  he 
ianist  of  genius,  the  legitimate  successor  of  Rubin- 
Taneiev — whom  I  value  very  highly  as  musician, 
r,  and  theorist — would  also  be  a  suitable  interpreter, 
ad  just  that  vein  of  virtuosity  wherein  lies  the  secret 
magic  spell  which  great  interpreters  exercise  over 
blic." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Skabeievka,/«^  28M  {August  ()th)y  1884. 

le  coachman  will  have  told  you  our  adventures.  All 
veW  as  far  as  Kochenovka.  There  I  had  supper,  and 
npho  by  the  mingled  light  of  the  moon  and  a  lantern, 
g  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  lightning  that  was  flash- 
1  around.  At  11.30  p.m.  we  resumed  our  journey. 
orm  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  broke  over  our 
Although  the  constant  flashes  were  mild,  and  the 
etted  us  through,  my  nerves  were  overstrained.  I 
nvinced  we  should  miss  the  train.  .  .  .  Fortunately 
late.     Here  we  had  an  appalling  storm.    The  sight 
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D"  ==inf.f:i  wrjch  still  glowed  here  and 

i::=aif   vi^  >:•  grand  that  forgctfiil 

r~  lilt  i:«:T  :o  -w-stch  it    The  rest 

::»ZLf:'ni-i-fL     I  read  Sarko,  which  I  di 


'.  .  1  Lri:  z:-  : :  r.::'r.  urTr.  Daudet's  SapJw  . 

:  *r     f  :_  -  r-i:-:  ti-iri  iT-.r  L-tbir  hs^  long  ?iriCe  dropp 

•>:     ■   :i   .  l:  v  ti  z::^     I:"  I'Luie:  had  no:  dedicated' 

: :    i.  :    :..- .-: :  r  ;:  me:  ::  -:r:  -s.}'  the  fact  that  it  containe 

I.   --.-  r  l::  1  v-u"r..r.r  1  shiLi  fiy  that  he  had  described 

i:  r  'tr  Lz..  -■  -r:  lerrL-ir-  ::"  ±ie  htro  and  heroine  vey 

fz  :  -     :.r :    7  m;rt:^ri.e "    "s-iih    c■^•^.^:derable  sympa:  , 

~:  .'    :r    - 1"    :  ■' ".>    -ei.rLt::^    I    fee:    indignant  at  the 

J  : :.-.-:.  -.-n  :-':  v^r^t  ".rr: :  jfriei-?  :f  :he  author.    In  realiy 

: -:   -;.-:-  ::   -r-. :  tr.t  lernvei  tafte  of  hi?  public aJ 

:  r-r -  :-  -  -    -jl  r"  z:l  ir:r:Z'^s  the  :z:zi:ra!it>-  of  Parisai 

..  r.  •■  _'    -:  r-rTi-  -T^  T."  irl  "iT  =  sernor.  to  hi>  f-ons.   H 

•■    :.  :    -r-'-f  :-  r«r.'f  •?  r.~  ::   "r»e  rur.-ufns:  a  moral  aii| 

:.r: >.::-:-:  r    t:i  rrr.r  ;j^r:-£.t.":r.  :f  sa-idng  the  young M 

r  -.   -  :.;  7      '.-:  -f  l!  "•  h:*  :-".y  air:  r.a?  :o  produce  a  bool 

■  r  :.:   -  ■.  i  r.fLfe  iiie  :rr.z:-r.-J  Tarifian  public,  and  ti 

-L...r  .T    rt-    r-    .:      r-re  n:.--?:  .wn  that  he  has  attaineii 

r.  r  : :  rrt     Tr.t  b*:  .-c  "J.,  hive  a  ^eat  success,  like  Zola'sj 

.-    --."  -:        trt    '-ve  f    :f    Guy    de    Maupassant,  and! 

--  ~  !  L-     :r=:r  ::'  ±e  r.:«  Frerch  frhoo:.    When  werefled] 

.:  ::    ::.r  rr..:    ::"  r-f-jie.    ir.i  their  way  of  life,  as  cfr" 

:   "ri  :;■  :-i  i-.±:r  — c-  r:z:e  t:  the  conclusion  thatundtf 

:-.:  :.:?-•:  ::'     rt^is-r-.hirjfe  ir.f  re^'ism  the  novel  is  funda- 

r.r.  ::.;       ;"i.-r      ^.■.^h:    :r   ar.   iir.p:  ssib'e  being ;  at  Ica^ 

'   Tt  i:   ::rr.-:  irr:----  3.  sizii.j.r  con: b: ration  of  honouraUe 

:'rr.  r_    --:  1    i.j-.-er.rfs    ::   r.:b.!::y  and   infanny.     Yet  the 

a.:h. :  l.  ^..y-  rvn::: .-.thisrs  wiih  hi^  heroine,  and  although 

-"--i  -V  ■"—  '"^^  ^ei:-i:i:r..  she  is  intended  to  inspired 

r   r  r  -  .::.  h:rr::  ar.d  reruision,  she  must  really  seem  ven 

L::r..::.v:    ::    iheni.      On   the   other   hand,   the   virtuou 

chL.-irtcrs  in  the  book  coi:Id  not  appeal  sympathetica!!; 

i:'.l'r.iT  ::   la'jifts  sons,  or  :o  anyone  else;  the  tiresom 

bivonne.   the   hero?   impossible    ?ister,   and    the   rest  c 
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-all  these  people  are  quite  artificial.  Sapho  is  an 
•awn  type  of  a  Parisian  cocotte,  but  there  is  some- 
true  to  nature  in  her.  The  others  are  not  alive. 
insipid  of  all  is  Irine.  Any  young  man  reading  the 
must  realise  why  Sapho  succeeded  in  supplanting 

the  heart  of  her  husband  Jean.  It  is  here  that 
rfs  hypocrisy  is  so  evident,  for  while  we  ought  to 
thise  with  Irfene  as  greatly  as  we  despise  Sapho,  in 

we  involuntarily  take  the  part  of  the  depraved 
e.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  deny  the  great 
and  mastery  displayed  in  the  book.  Two  or  three 
pages  are  wonderfully  written." 


XX 

y  in  September,  1884,  Tchaikovsky  went  to  stay  at 
leievo,  a  country  property  which  Nadejda  von  Meek 
iirchased  after  circumstances  compelled  her  to  sell 
r.  Here  he  led  the  kind  of  life  which  suited  him 
reading,  composing,  and  studying  the  works  of  other 
ans,  in  undisturbed  quiet  and  freedom  from  social 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Plestcheievo,  September  ^ih  (20/^),  1884. 

liave  realised  two  intentions  since  I  came  here— the 
of  two  works  hitherto  unknown  to  me — Moussorg- 
Khovanstchina  and  Wagner's  ParsifaL  In  the  first 
overed  what  I  expected  :  pretensions  to  realism, 
il  conceptions  and  methods,  wretched  technique, 
y  of  invention,  occasionally  clever  episodes,  amid 
jan  of  harmonic  absurdities  and  affectations.  .  .  . 
ul  leaves  an  entirely  opposite  impression.  Here  we 
aling  with  a  great  master,  a  genius,  even  if  he  has 
somewhat  astray.  His  wealth  of  harmony  is  so 
mt,  so  vast,  that  at  length  it  becomes  fatiguing, 
>  a  specialist.  What  then  must  be  the  feelings  of  an 
ry  mortal  who  has  wrestled  for  three  hours  with  this 
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icw   "jL   Gom^aated  baxmaaic  combma&ms}    To  i 
xnisc  Warner  ins  irtlirri  his  colossal  creative  geninsi 
tkeandz.      ctctj  pfccodcexvod    theory   chiUs  his 
rgsrahir  Gr^arre  angcisr      Ha«r  could  Wagner 
hiaacif  re  inapfrarria,  while  he  believed  he  was 
sfycjt  parrculsr  taeocy  of  mosiC'drama,  or  musical  \ 
^zjiu  icr  the  aake  ct  this,  turned  from  all  that, ; 
re  h£=  predecessors,  cofOftinited  the  strength  and 
of  ziusic?     if  tbe  ariger  may  not  xmi^,  but— amid  i 
ceafrr-TTg  -lamrcr  of  the  orchfstra — is  expected  to  (' 
a  series  of  set  aisd  cotoorless  phrases,  to  the  accom; 
of  s.  gorgeous,  bet  disooonected  and  formless  symph 
that  opera? 

-  What  really  astounds  me,  however,  is  the 
with  -xrhich  rhis  philosophising  German  sets  the  most  i 
subjecti  to  music.    Who  can  be  touched,  for  instance^! 
Parsifal,  in  which,  instead  of  ha\-ing  to  deal  with  men  I 
women  similar  in  temperament  and  feeling  to  oursdvt^^ 
find  Iegendar>-  beings,  suitable  perhaps  for  a  ballet,  bat  I 
for  a  music  drama?    I  cannot  understand  how  anyone C 
listen  without  laughter,  or  without  being  bored,  to  those  c 
less  monologues  in  which  Parsifal,  or  Kundry,  and  tiie  i 
bewail  their  misfortunes.    Can  we  sympathise  with  \ 
Can  we  love  or  hate  them  ?     Certainly  not ;  we 
aloof  from  their  passions,  sentiments,  triumphs,  and 
fortunes.    But  that  which  is  unfamiliar  to  the  human  I 
should  never  be  the  source  of  musical  inspiration. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek,  \ 

"Plestcheievo,  Octobtr  yd  (\^th\  1884.  . 

*'  This  is  my  last  evening  here,  and  I  feel  both  sadnerf 
and  dread.  Alter  a  month  of  complete  solitude  it  is  nd 
easy  to  return  to  the  vortex  of  Petersbui^  life.  To^ 
I  put  all  the  bookshelves  and  music-cases  in  order.  1^ 
conscience  is  clear  as  to  all  your  belongings.  But  I  mial 
confess  to  one  mishap :  one  night  1  wound  the  big  dod 
in  my  bedroom  with  such  energy  that  the  weights  fcl 
off,  and  it  now  wants  repairing.  Dear  and  incomparaU 
friend,  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  hospitalit) 
I  shall  keep  the  most  s^reeable  memories  of  Plestchdevc 
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y9i  often,  when  I  am  in  Petersburg,  will  my  thr»us:hn: 
ay  back  to  this  dear,  quiet  house !  Than^  y.u  ;k^;iin 
d  again." 

To  N,  F.  van  iUck. 

"  Petersburg,  Octtiber  1 2/  ?   2  v'''     • '- '  i- 
"Dear  Friend, — When  a  whole  week  p^  .•-.  viri-.r/.r  .r.y 
iding  time  to  write  to  you,  you  m;iv  c.^rc!  -r:.:   •  ;-.;»*  i 
ay  life  I  am  leading.  .  .  .  The  fir-.t'  r.::-;:-.t     -,.'  hu;^^n^ 
^gin  is  fixed  for  Friday,  October  r'>fh  '-,:  x^. 

Thanks  to  Napravnik,  this  wa.^  'w  far  the  r.r^K-x  .v^r 
mance  of  Eugene  Oniegin  that  had  hiriu^rv*  fy^>r.   -^^.u, 
vcr  had  this  complicated  score  reoiiveri  y>  :>trrV,r  *r. 
trpretation,  both  as   a  whole  and   k\  rec:*r< :   </^^a... 
ause  never  before  had  a  man  =.0  t:-tft':   v.  '•^>«i.o:^-  ^r^: 
ipathetic,  stood  at  the  head  of  ara:.-i      W.  t.'s'.  *;'..i 
fc  performance  was  by  no  mean-:  ir.-^oro^r.r.;! v>,       ,.'''-^. 
a,  the  SL  Petersburg  public  h^-,  hestri  \\fr:  ,r.V-r>rrf^. 
IS  of  the  parts  of  Tatiana,  fc,a:>;-ir.<^.  ^r.<:  ',*.v:r     ;s-/^' 
seen  more  careful  staging  *',:  th/:  v-^ric.     'ir^-:  ^/^y/.  *: 
e  a  thoughtful  rendering  of  ±e;r  :,Jir*-.    v.r.  .'</'.."/ 
le.     Not  one  of  them  can  be  \>j.^.  v.  r^  *:  "  ^r->5.*/v: 
or  her  part,  or  left  a  traditional  .-^la,';. '..:-;  ^f  ,r 
*he  success  of  the  opera -i-.  ^'rea-t  "v,*.  r.o*  >r.r:^'.r'.':.' >:, 
a-e  was  no  hiding,  but  ':>:t   *iJ^.  '.v;  '<':'•'  ::.  •■'/,"--  "  '•' 
iressions  of  praiie  and   *;^;.r'^^:>.^:  v    rr.^  •  /   '.r  *  f.\  .r,  -. 

ironical  remarks  were  aur::*^!':. 
!liese  unfavourable  vfe-A-.  oa.v.e  v>  ..:;>."   :-   *:v:  ;'."■. 

thought  the  mere  ch-oiv:  of  v.*:  ;.',r-.'.*  ,  o'  hu:ypi^. 
\^in  proved  that  Tchaiko*  .^>  -=:.  .>.■ 
ninating  taste,"  and  ..ai  r.:\  oa-.^s-..-:  o 
*  chief  characteri.-jti':  of  :;.';  ovri  •/< -.  :\.  f.*\>.r. /.::,*•. 
Iiotony."  Tchaiko'*=!<y.  :.e  c/^.o ;  O'r'f:-:,  "<:  *//^  for^I 
Uiing  his  trouble?  in  b:-.  rr.*-..o.  f- :.-.<!!/,  io*:  :,rono-r.v-/l 
^wcM'k  to  be  •  stili-ixjrr..  aw-.!-'/:.'/  ,<!  .':.-^-,;  ^r/;  //':;:/r  ** 
iCost  of  the  other  critic-,  a^r^icr:  xiir.  '.b: ;  ^i-r//. 


< 
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To  M.  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Paris,  December  ^rd  (15M),  1884. 

'*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  dear  Modi,  how  wearisome  ll 
last  few  days  have  been — although  I  cannot  say  why. 
proceeds  chiefly  from  home-sickness,  the  desire  for  a  pb 
of  my  own  ;  and  even   the   knowledge   that  I  start  I 
Russia  to-morrow  brings  no  satisfaction,  ^^r<7i^^  /  ikiar 
home  anywhere.     Life  abroad  no  longer  pleases  me. . 
I  must  have  a  home,  be  it  in  Kamenka,  or  in  Moscow, 
cannot  go  on   living  the  life  of  a  wandering  star. . 
Where  will  my  home  be  ?  " 

With  the  year  1884  closes  the  second  period  in  Td 
kovsky's    artistic    career.      To    distinguish    it   from  I 
"  Moscow  period,"  which  was  inseparably  connected  w 
his  teaching  at  the  Conservatoire,  it  might  be  described 
the  "  Kamenka  period."     Jlot  only  because  from  1878- 
Kamenka  was  his  chief  place  of  residence,  but  still  m 
because  the  life  there  answered  to  the  whole  sum  of 
requirements,  to  all  which  characterised  his  spiritual  c 
dition  during  these  years.     After  the  terrible  illness 
1 877  he  found  in  Kamenka,  far  more  than  in  San  Refl 
Clarens,  or  France,  all  he  needed  for  his  recovery ;  durii 
these  seven  years,  it  was  at  Kamenka  that  he  gatben 
force  and  recuperated  for  the  life  which  was  becoming 
finitely  more  strenuous  and  many«sided. 

Those  who  have  been  at  death's  door  often  speak 
their  return  to  health  as  the  happiest  time  in  their 
Tchaikovsky  could  say  the  same  of  the  first  years  of  til 
Kamenka  period.  Happy  in  the  friendship  of  NadeM 
von  Meek  and  surrounded  by  his  sister's  family,  wM 
loved  him,  and  whom  he  loved,  his  whole  life  shows  ■ 
gladder  days  than  these.  ; 

But  with  a  gradual  return  to  a  normal  state  of  mi^ 
Tchaikovsky's  relations  to  his  environment  underwent  I 
change.     As  the  years  went  on,  Kamenka  became  to 
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Hrrote  to  his  brother,  "but  the  subject  is  absurd,  in  the 
e  of  Zauberjtete.  However,  it  is  amusing,  and  I 
ed  with  laughter  in  one  place,  where  at  the  sound  of 
magic  horn  the  entire  corps  de  ballet  fall  flat  on  the 
e  and  writhe  in  convulsions.  ...  I  also  went  to 
is  and  heard  the  Andante  from  my  own  quartet.  This 
lasting  Andante  ;  they  want  to  hear  no  other  work  of 
5!" 

(1  November  12th  (24th)  he  arrived  at  Davos.  He  ex- 
m1  to  find  a  wilderness,  in  which  neither  cigarettes  nor 
•s  were  to  be  had,  and  the  civilised  aspect  of  the 
%  the  luxurious  hotels,  the  shops,  and  the  theatre  made 
I  him  the  fantastic  impression  of  a  dream.  He  had 
led  the  meeting  with  Kotek,  lest  his  friend  should  be 
ged  beyond  recognition  by  the  ravages  of  consump- 
He  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  looking 
3aratively  well.  But  this  was  only  a  first  impression  ; 
K)n  realised  that  Kotek's  condition  was  serious.  He 
lined  a  few  days  at  Davos,  rejoiced  his  friend's  heart 
his  presence,  had  a  confidential  interview  with  the 
or,  and  left  for  Paris  on  November  17th  (29th),  after 
ng  provided  liberally  for  the  welfare  of  the  invalid. 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Zurich,  November  18///  (30///),  1884. 

...  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Stassov  urtjing  me 
iresent  the  following  manuscripts  to  the  Imperial  l^ublic 

™ '         (i)  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,* 

(2)  '  The  Tempest,' 

(3)  'Francesca,' 

(4)  •  The  String  Quartet,  No.  3,' 

any  others  I  like  to  send.  Of  the  above  works  you  do 
possess  the  first  two  ('  The  Tempest '  was  lost  long 
!),  but  please  send  him  the  others.  ...  Be  so  good  as 
■ply  personally,  or  simply  to  send  such  scores  as  you 
spare.'' 

2  H 


Part  VI 


I 

STRONG  and   energetic,  fearing  neither 
nor  effort,  the  Tchaikovsky  who  cnterc 
this  new  phase  of  life  in  no  way  reseml 
man  we  knew  in  1878. 
The  duties  connected  with  his  public  career  nc 
dismayed  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  proved  rathei 
tive,  now  he  had  strength  to  cope  with  them.    At  tl 
time  interests  stirred  within  him  such  as  could  n 
been  satisfied  in  his  former  restricted  existence, 
to  the  enormous  success  of  Eugene  Oniegin^  his  fa 
now  reached  every  class  in  educated  Russia,  and 
compelled  to  accept  a  certain  r61e  which^-at  least, 
first  days  of  success — was  not  unpleasant  to  him. 
glad  to  pay  attentions  to  others,  to  help  everyc 
came  his  way,  because  by  this  means  he  could  s 
gratitude   to   the   public   for    the   enthusiastic    n 
accorded  to  his  work.     He  was  no  longer  a  misani 
rather  he  sought  those  to  whom  he  was  dear,  not 
a  man,  but  as  a  personage.     Amongst  these,  his 
faithful  friends  in   Moscow  took  the  first   place. 
intimacies  were  now  renewed,  and  every  fresh 
with  Laroche,  Kashkin,  Jurgenson,  Albrecht,  Hut 
Taneiev  gave  him  the  keenest  delight     Althoug 
had  separated  him  from  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  he 
his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  by  tal 
deepest  interest  in  his  orphaned  children. 

468 
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In  February,  i885.T:*sEicr:^r^-7  v^   :rT-=r  r:    v---  lirrz^r. 
Mrector  of  the  Mo*c?c»v    irsrrin    -  "  t-*    ':  . --=r:    .»  i  :.-j^ 
k)cicty. 

As  the  most  pooclar  Tiiii^irsr:    r:    r.i-  =:    -r*  r      rr.r^ 
voided    intercourse    v-rr    ::ir    !-e;.vv  -  ..  -  rr-.       -.-:    v« 
wiy  with  ad\-icc  c-rrif^rcrri-j*:  r:Tt    -.--m  —    =r:''  -n^yrrj^^ 
:as  a  dut>'  to   tr-rv-*r  -r-r;    r>*r"    -    i'.'--- r--rt    .     :::?:- 
b  correspond^rr-ct    -bth    ii=     ' ''S.^^"^-^        .    .  :    •;    * 
took  in  itself. 

^He received  Itr:.*rr  rii*:  -ir.-    •-   -:  :-   '-r       --.  -  :     .Jir.  . 
tfrom  amate--rr    -.tj^  i::.*'   .^^r:.--.-.    -._-v-r--.     -r--:.:   ;=:   ir, 
,  officers.  2.r!d  tr^-^r    .•i'-^-';-.'-.--  •      -  —   -:"--'  "  -    -J. 

letters  h*  r-rilrtr:   vrir  \.--,r     :  -      v--  ----r::.:  .  r.-r- 

i  strove.  ID  r.--   ftT  b-   Tft  l-JU-t-    '.-,    '-.  -     <-■     :-.-r;-    -'ir:j*r": 
often  lee  ti  t'*:!::!:--:.^   '-"    ---r.-rr.  -.-t-    ;-  -  -.-r.--  -rt    *:r^ 
15  of  ers.irni:ii*  f^.n   -.rit  -*r.-:.-r:-     •      -       ■-..    -ir. 
i  a  cocpc-isr  Trr;ii:i.v'--r-;  r..  .  'r^rr    .  r.-   -.  .  •'  .%•.- 
the   fate   if  'n-:    '^'jr.rj-^-rr.r.r-     v     iw.-  .-      -.-^  -,  .:    :* 
it  a-  r\->-   i:,-  i.   TT-i-.t   -.  -r"      •-  .  -     -.-  -      .-^    --^ 
itn    r.c    i" Ziii'^r^.i.     't^-i-r,        -  '.-r    -.     -.  -    -.  ■,-  -,-rr.t 
had  l5.r**ri  v^'*r   '^^ssT"     V '-'.?.  '•".."••.-'.    .-.  i.i 

iacti'."hi*r  v~    ":-r\:'jr  irr.   *r   -     "  ■.-      k.:--  -y;-    i;:;*r 
his  cj-_-^^*  fiurv^,   i.- '.  i.'    -        .--r  .;:-         ,    .    r.-^.: 
I  rK'—ir-t-'Titn   1'.  tr.^ .  -   :  "  •,:••:  :•  "■  '.;•' 

ynesscr.  .    »ic:j^i..-t   "ryz.-s.      '--.  :-:.•  -;:     i.-  -,    '-;  _ 

Ihe    TiT^'    '^'j'r_-\,"-  ::         >    ; -^    •-::.vv:*r:      -     ::.-. 

■  he  •5*iFri*r:   Ijt  rrrc.iit  rv«    '".*r  :         -;-.      -rt  '. -j  »  •    --. 
iwiti  ■B'Ziiut-rt%:r.*r.  i.-rtr,-  :-  :-   ::.:.-     •.  ■  -.:---   -^^ 
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The  most  important  and  interesting  of  Tcbaukoi 
correspondents  during  this  time  are:  Julie  Spa$ 
wife  of  the  well-known  dramatist  (1885-1891);  i 
Pavlovskaya,  the  famous  singer,  with  whom  Tcbaik 
became  acquainted  during  the  rehearsal  for  Afai^ 
1884,  and  continued  to  correspond  until  1888 ;  the  • 
Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich ;  the  composer 
litov-I  vanov  and  his  wife,  the  well-known  singer,  Zarc 
Vladimir  Napravnik,  son  of  the  conductor :  the  p 
Sapellnikov  and  Siloti.  With  Glazounov,  D&iree 
Brodsky,  Hubert,  his  cousin  Anna  Merkling,  and 
others,  there  was  an  occasional  exchange  of  letters. 

The  greater  part  of  these  communications,  n< 
standing  the  intimate  style  and  frankness  of  the  1 
nature,  bear  signs  of  effort,  and  give  the  impress 
having  been  written  for  duty's  sake.  Taken  as  a 
they  are  not  so  important,  or  so  interesting,  as  the 
to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  and  to  Tchaikovsky's  own  I 
belonging  to  the  Moscow  period. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  new  aa 
ances  made  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  of  wh 
epistolary  record  remains.  These  were  so  numeroi 
it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  them  indivi* 
They  included  such  personalities  as  Liadov,  Altani, 
Sophie  Menter,  Emil  Sauer,  Louis  Diemer,  Colonn 
Halir.  Besides  these,  he  was  in  touch  with  a  vast  n 
of  people  belonging  to  the  most  varied  strata  of  soc 
Among  them  was  Legoshin,  valet  to  his  friend  Konc 
Tchaikovsky  got  to  know  this  man  by  the  death- 
his  master,  and  valued  his  purity  of  heart  and  in 
more  and  more  as  years  went  by.  Another  unprofe 
friend  was  the  celebrated  Russian  general,  Umgi 
While  travelling  to  France  by  sea,  he  made  the  ac< 
ance  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted  boy,  the  son  of  Pr 
Sklifasskovsy.  The  friendship  was  brief  as  it  was  to 
for  the  youth  died  a  year  later.     Tchaikovsky  was 
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ed  by  his  loss,  and   dedicated  to  his   memor}'-  the 
f  EUgiaque^  op.  72. 

!  these  new  friendships  served  to  surround  the 
oser  with  that  atmosphere  of  affection  and  apprecia- 
irhich  was  as  indispensable  to  him  as  his  daily  bread. 
one  of  them  were  as  deep  and  lasting  as  the  ties  of 
ly^,  none  so  close  and  intimate  ;  nor  did  they  contri- 
iny  new  element  to  his  inner  life.  .  .  . 
e  word  as  to  the  dearest  of  all  his  later  affections. 
lister,  A.  Davidov,  had  three  sons.  The  second  of 
Vladimir,  had  always  been  Tchaikovsky's  favourite 
childhood.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  however, 
pleasant  relations  between  uncle  and  nephew  had 
Lssumed  any  deep  significance.  But  as  Vladimir 
lov  gfrew  up,  Tchaikovsky  gradually  felt  for  him  a 
nent  which  can  only  be  compared  to  his  love  for  the 
,  Toly  and  Modi,  in  their  youth.  The  difference  of 
vas  no  hindrance  to  their  relations.  Tchaikovsky 
•red  the  companionship  of  his  nephew ;  was  always 
*A  to  part  with  him  ;  confided  to  him  his  inmost 
^hts,  and  finally  made  him  his  heir,  commending  to 
iTOung  man  all  those  whom  he  still  desired  to  assist 
:herish,  even  after  his  death. 


II 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

**  Moscow, /anuary  ist  (iT^th),  1885. 

t  is  so  long  since  I  wrote,  dear  friend !  Two  events 
interrupted  my  correspondence  with  you :  on  Christ- 
Eve  I  received  a  tel^^am  announcing  the  death  of 
5k.  Not  only  was  I  much  upset  by  this  intelligence, 
the  sad  duty  of  breaking  the  news  to  his  parents 
Ived  upon  me.  ...  I  have  also  had  to  make  the 
lilt  corrections  in  my  new  Suite  myself  Hans  von 
w  is  shortly  to  conduct  in  Petersburg,  and  all  must 
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be  ready  four  or  five  days  hence.  While  I  was  zw9y 
nothing  was  done  here.  I  \vrs  furious,  rated  Jurgenson 
and  the  engravers,  and  worked  till  I  was  worn  out ;  thcfe* 
fore  I  have  had  no  time  to  lament  for  poor  Kotet" 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek. 

"  Moscow, /aftuary  $/Jk  (17M),  1S85. 

''  All  my  thoughts  are  now  directed  towards  taking  qi 
my  abode  in  some  village  near  Moscow.  I  am  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  nomadic  existence,  and  am  determined  tD. 
have  a  /lOfue  of  my  own  somewhere.  As  I  am  sure  I  am. 
not  in  a  position  to  buy  a  country  house,  I  have  decided 
to  rent  one." 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  Suite,  which  took 
place  at  a  symphony  concert  in  Petersburg,  on  January  I2di 
(24th),  1885,  under  Von  Billow's  direction,  was  a  veritaUe 
triumph  for  Tchaikovsky.  Never  before  had  any  of  his 
works  been  received  with  such  unanimous  enthusiasm.  . 
Doubtless  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  accessible  and 
attractive  character  of  the  music,  but  far  more  to  th& 
admirable  way  in  which  it  was  interpreted. 

Hans  von  Biilow  was  a  great  pianist,  yet  in  this  sphere 
he  had  rivals  who  almost  overshadowed  his  fame  As  i^ 
conductor,  however,  he  ranked,  after  Richard  Wagner,  is 
the  first  man  of  his  day.  In  spite  of  his  years  he  was' 
as  enthusiastic  as  a  youth,  highly  strung,  receptive,  and  a 
fine  all-round  musician.  He  knew  how  to  bring  out  every 
detail  in  a  work,  and  thus  infused  his  own  virtuoso-inspirt- 
tion  into  each  individual  player.  Under  him — in  spite  of 
his  mannerisms  and  ungraceful  movements — the  orchestra 
performed  wonders,  and  threw  new  light  upon  the  most 
hackneyed  works  (such  as  the  overture  to  Freischuts\ 
holding  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  opening^ 
phrase  to  the  last  chord. 

Quick,  restless,  and  continually  under  the  influence  of 
some  inspiration,  he  was  as  extreme  and  pitiless  in  his 
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islikes  as  he  was  sentimental  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
irmpathies.  He  could  not  merely  like  or  dislike.  He 
ated  or  adored. 

After  having  been  in  turn  a  passionate  partisan  of  the 
lassical  masters,  of  Wagner  and  of  Brahms,  he  became  in 
be  seventies  a  great  admirer  of  Russian  music,  and  was 
levoted  to  Tchaikovsky's  works.  His  devotion  was  then 
il  its  zenith,  consequently  he  put  into  his  interpretation 
if  (he  Third  Suite  not  merely  his  accustomed  experience, 
Mt  all  the  fire  of  his  passing  enthusiasm.  I  say  "  pass- 
ing," because  some  ten  years  later  this  enthusiasm  had 
Rmewhat  cooled,  and  he  had  begun  to  rave  over  the 
Rorks  of  Richard  Strauss,  who  at  that  time  had  scarcely 
altered  upon  his  career  as  a  composer. 

To  N,  /^  von  Meek, 

^^yioscow^  January  iZth  (30M),  1885. 

*Dear,  kind  Friend, — Forgive  me  my  indolence,  and 
Pr  so  seldom  writing.  To-day  I  returned  from  Peters- 
fcg,  where  I  spent  a  week  of  feverish  excitement.  The 
bt  few  days  were  taken  up  by  the  rehearsals  for  the 
locert  at  which  my  new  Suite  was  to  be  performed.  1 
d  a  secret  presentiment  that  it  would  please  the  public. 
Experienced  both  pleasure  and  fear.  But  the  reality  far 
rpassed  my  expectations.  I  have  never  had  such  a 
iimph ;  I  could  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
s  touched  and  grateful.  Such  moments  are  the  best 
an  artist's  life.  ...  On  the  15th  (27th)  Oniegin  was 
■formed  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
i  other  members  of  the  Tsar's  family.  The  Emperor 
iired  to  see  me.  We  had  a  long  and  friendly  conversa- 
a,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  all  about  my  life  and 
sical  work,  and  then  took  me  to  the  Empress,  who  paid 
the  most  touching  attention.  The  following  evening  I 
amed  to  Moscow." 

)n  January  i6th  (28th),  the  new  Suite  was  given  in 
BooWy  under  Erdmannsdorfer.    It  met  with  considerable 
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success,  but  not  with  such  appreciation  as  in  Pi 
Erdmannsdorfer's  interpretation  was  fine,  bat  lacked 
inspiration  by  means  of  which  Hans  von  Bulowhad 
iied  his  audience.    At  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was  in 
of  an  operatic  subject    Just  then,  says  his  brother  Vb 
**  I  was  in  Moscow,  and  remarked  one  day  tfiat 
scenes  from   Shpajinsky's  play,   TAe  Encluminss, 
make  an  effect ive  opera  without  using  the  whole  drana 
a  libretto."     The  following  day  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to 
author,  asking   permission   to  use  the  play  for 
setting.     Shpajinsky  replied  that  he  would  be  pleased! 
co-operate  with  the  composer. 

When  the  time  came  for  Tchaikovsky  to  find  a  residoi 
in  his  native  land,  or  to  go  abroad  according  to  his  M 
custom,  he  was  seized  with  an  inexplicable  fear  of  dl 
journey,  and  sent  his  servant  Alexis  to  take  a  fumiski 
house,  in   the  village  of  Maidanovo,  near   Klin.    ''H 
house,"  he  wrote  to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  ''  contains  mn 
beautifully  furnished  rooms,  and  has  a  fine  view.   A 
parently  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  but  the  numberi 
rooms  gives   me  some  anxiety,  because  they  must  l| 
heated  in  winter."    Finally  he  decided  to  take  it  for  ayeii 
and  should  it  prove  beyond  his  means,  to  look  out  U 
something  more  suitable  in  the  meanwhile.  ■ 

The  village  of  Maidanovo  lies  close  to  the  town  of  KW 
The  manor  house  stands  upon  a  high  bank,  overlooldflj 
the  river  Sestra,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lai^  park.  Ona 
it  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  Russian  family,  but  ha 
gradually  fallen  into  decay.  Nevertheless,  it  bore  maa 
traces  of  its  former  splendour  :  the  remains  of  a  rosary  i 
front  of  the  fa9ade,  arbours,  lakes,  little  bridges,  rare  tree 
an  orangery  and  a  marble  vase,  placed  in  a  shady  spot 
the  park.  In  1885  this  property  was  already  spoilt  by  ti 
numerous  country  houses  built  by  rich  owners  in  ti 
immediate  neighbourhood.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  so  e 
amoured  of  the  scenery  of  Great  Russia  that  he  was  qu 
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d  with  a  birch  or  pine  wood,  a  marshy  field,  the 
>f  a  village  church  and,  in  the  far  distance,  the  dark 
some  great  forest  The  chief  motive,  however,  for 
ice  of  this  neighbourhood,  where  he  lived  to  the  end 
days,  was  not  so  much  the  charm  of  scenery  as  its 
)n  between  the  two  capitals.  Klin  lies  near  Moscow, 
also  easily  accessible  from  Petersburg,  so  that 
ovsky  was  within  convenient  distance  from  either 
rhile  at  the  same  time  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
ital  visitors,  who  now  frequently  molested  him. 
first  glimpse  of  Maidanovo  disappointed  Tchai- 

AU  that  seemed  splendid  and  luxurious  to  his 
ilexis  appeared  in  his  eyes  tasteless  and  incon- 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  it  would  be  pleasant  as 
orary  residence.  The  view  from  the  windows,  the 
id  sense  of  being  at  home,  delighted  him.  The  cook 
od  and  inexpensive.  The  only  other  servants  he 
ed  were  a  moujik  and  a  washern-oman.  "  In  spite 
disappointment,"  he  writes  to  his  brother, "  I  am 
cd,  cheerful,  and  quiet.  ...  I  am  now  receiving  the 
pers,  which  makes  life  pleasanter.  I  read  a  great 
id  am  getting  on  with  English,  which  I  enjoy.  I 
k,  and  sleep  when — and  as  much  as — I  please — in 
ve." 


Ill 

To  E,  Pavlovskaya, 

"Maidanovo,  February  20th  {March  4M),  1888. 

\R  Emilie  Karlovna, — I  rather  long  for  news 
Where  are  you  now?  I  have  settled  down 
age.  My  health  is  not  good  ...  in  Carnival  week 
?d  from  the  most  peculiar  nervous  headaches.  .  .  . 
z\t  sure  my  accursed  and  shattered  nerves  were 
le,  and  I  only  wanted  rest,  I  hurried  into  the 
....  My    Vakoula  will  be  quite  a   respectable 
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opera,  you  can  feel  sure  of  that  I  always  see  ;« 
Oxana,  and  so  you  dwell  in  my  company  without  sus) 
ing  it  I  have  made  every  possible  alteration  whidi  c 
retrieve  the  work  from  its  unmerited  oblivioiL  I 
it  will  be  quite  ready  by  Easter.  I  intend  to  begin  * 
opera  in  spring,  so  I  shall  once  more  have  an  oppoci 
of  spending  all  my  time  with  my  *  benefactress.'"^ 

In  February  Taneiev  played  the  new  Fantasia  for 
forte  in  Moscow.  Its  immediate  success  was  very 
but  probably  the  applause  was  as  much  for  the  fa^ 
pianist  as  for  the  work  itself,  for  neither  in  Mosco 
yet  in  Petersburg  —  where  Taneiev  played  it  a 
later — did  this  composition  take  any  lasting  hold 
the  public. 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Maidanovo,  March  $tk  (17M),  i 

"  Dear  Friend, — Your  letter  gave  me  food  for 
tion.  You  are  quite  right :  property  is  a  harden,  an< 
he  who  owns  nothing  is  quite  free.  But,  on  the  other 
one  must  have  a  hojne.  If  I  could  live  in  Moscow,  I  < 
rent  a  house  there.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rent  a 
in  the  country  if  one  wants  to  feel  at  home.  H< 
Maidanovo,  for  instance,  I  have  already  found  it 
unpleasant  to  have  my  landlady  living  close  by.  I  c 
plant  the  flowers  I  like,  nor  cut  down  a  tree  that  obs 
my  view.  I  cannot  prevent  people  from  walking  ir 
of  my  windows,  because  there  are  other  houses 
the  park.  I  think,  with  my  reserved  character  and  r 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  little  house  and  garden 
own.  .  .  . 

"The  Russian  solitudes  of  which  you  speak  d 
frighten  me.  One  can  always  take  a  great  store  of 
and  newspapers  from  town,  and,  moreover,  I  am 
simple  in  my  tastes. 

"  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  your  idea  that  in  our  o 

^  Tchaikovsky  addressed  Emilie  Pavlovskaya  by  this  term  in  grat 
her  splendid  interpretation  of  the  heroine  in  Maxeppa, 
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must  always  be  horrid^  dark,  marshy,  etc.  Even  as 
^  Esquimaux,  or  the  Samoyede,  loves  his  icy  northern 
kld|  I  love  our  Russian  scenery  more  than  any  other, 
"  a  Russian  landscape  in  winter  has  an  incomparable 
for  me.  This  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  least  from 
Switzerland  or  Italy,  in  a  different  way.  To-day 
Aid  it  particularly  difficult  to  agree  with  you  about 
c  poverty  of  our  Russian  scenery :  it  is  a  bright,  sunny 
Qr,  and  the  snow  glistens  like  millions  of  diamonds.  A 
Ide  vista  lies  before  my  window.  ...  No  !  it  is  beautiful 
fee  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  one  breathes  so  easily  under 
b  boundless  horizon. 

•  It  seems  to  me  you  think  too  gloomily,  too  despair- 
fly,  of  Russia.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be 
shed    for  here,  and   all   kinds  of  deceit   and   disorder 

•  stUI  exist  But  where  will  you  find  perfection  ?  Can 
lU   point  out  any  country  in   Europe  where   everyone 

perfectly  contented?  There  was  a  time  when  I  was 
nvinced  that  for  the  abolishment  of  autocracy  and 
B  introduction  of  law  and  order,  political  institutions, 
ch  as  parliaments,  chambers  of  deputies,  etc.,  were  in- 
qpensable,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  introduce 
ese  reforms  with  great  caution,  then  all  would  turn 
wt  well,  and  everj'one  would  be  quite  happy.  But  now, 
though  I  have  not  yet  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
tra-conservatives,  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  actual 
nity  of  these  reforms.  When  I  observe  what  goes  on  in 
her  countries,  I  see  everywhere  discontent,  party  con- 
zt  and  hatred ;  everywhere — in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  same  disorder  and  tyranny  prevails.  Therefore 
am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  ideal 
•vemment,  and,  until  the  end  of  the  world,  men  will  have 
endure  in  patience  many  disappointments  with  regard 
these  things.  From  time  to  time  great  men — bene- 
rtors  of  mankind — appear,  who  rule  justly  and  care  more 

•  the  common  welfare  than  for  their  own.  But  these  are 
y  exceptional.  Therefore  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
;  welfare  of  the  great  majority  is  not  dependent  upon 
ncipUs  and  theories,  but  upon  those  individuals  who,  by 

accident  of  their  birth,  or  for  some  other  reason,  stand 
the  head  of  affairs.     In  a  word,  mankind  serves  man, 
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To  N,  F.von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo, -4/n7  3r^(i5/'>5),  1885. 

^  Dearest  Friend, — I  am  once  more  back  in 
lovo,  after  a  week  and  a  half  of  travelling  hither 
ither.  I  worked  almost  without  a  break  through 
ole  week  before  Palm  Sunday  and  the  whole  of 
I  Week,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  Easter  festival. 
:urday  everything  was  finished,  and  (although  not 

arrived  in  Moscow  in  time  for  the  early  service. 
lot  pass  my  holidays  very  pleasantly,  and  at  the 

E^ter  Week  I  werit  to  Petersburg,  where  I  had  to 
onsky,  author  of  the  libretto  of  VakouUiy  about  the 
y  of  the  opera  in  its  new  form.  I  stayed  four  days 
;rsburg,  and  spent  them  with  my  relations  in  the 
unning  about,  which  I  found  as  wearisome  as  it 
tigging.    On   Monday  I   travelled   to   Moscow  in 

0  attend  the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
e  Nicholaevich,  who  was  to  be  present  at  the  per- 
ce  of  the  opera  at  the  Conservatoire.  As  a  member 
Musical  Committee,  I  could  not  avoid  taking  part 
>fficial  reception  to  the  Grand  Duke,  which  I  found 
t  bore.    The  performance  went  very  well.     Many 

for  sending  me  the  articles  in  the  Novoe  Vremya. 
already  seen  them,  and  was  very  pleased  with  their 

1  of  tone.  I  am  never  offended  at  frank  criticism, 
m  well  aware  of  my  faults,  but  I  feel  very  bitterly 
1  and  inimical  note  which  pervades  Cui's  criticisms, 
t  very  long  since  the  Russian  Press  (principally  the 
lurg  organs)  began  to  notice  me  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

the  author  of  the  articles  in  the  Novoe  Vremya, 
merly  no  good  opinion  of  me,  and  used  to  write  in 
and  hostile  manner,  although  in  Moscow  I  taught 
eory  for  three   years,  and   did    not   in   the   least 

his  enmity,  as  everyone  knows.  I  can  never 
low  deeply  his  criticism  of  Vakoula  wounded  me 
-s  ago." 
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To  Rimsky-Korsakcv. 

**  Maidanovo,  AprU  6th  (i8M),  i 

"Dear  Nicholas  Andreievich,— Since  I  sai 
last  I  have  had  so  much  to  -get  through  in  a  huny 
could  not  spare  time  for  a  thorough  revision  of 
primer.  But  now  and  again  I  cast  a  glance  at  i 
jotted  down  my  remarks  on  some  loose  sheets.  T 
having  finished  my  revision  of  the  first  chapter,  I  \ 
to  send  you  these  notes,  and  read  them  through 
Then  I  hesitated:  should  I  send  them  or  not?  AU  tl 
my  criticism  of  your  book^  ran  a  vein  of  irrital 
grudging  spirit,  even  an  unintentional  suspicion  d"  he 
towards  you.  I  was  afraid  the  mordant  bitterness 
observations  might  hurt  your  feelings.  Wheno 
virulence  ?  I  cannot  say.  I  think  my  old  hatred  of 
ing  harmony  crops  up  here ;  a  hatred  which  partly  s 
from  a  consciousness  that  our  present  theories  are 
able,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  bu 
new  ones ;  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  my  n 
temperament,  which  lacks  the  power  of  imparting 
scientious  instruction.  For  ten  years  I  taught  hai 
and  during  that  time  I  loathed  my  classes,  my  pup 
text-book,  and  myself  as  teacher.  The  reading  o 
book  reawakened  my  loathing,  and  it  was  this  which 
up  all  my  acrimony  and  rancour.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  go 
lay  a  serious  question  before  you,  which  you  n« 
answer  at  once,  only  after  due  consideration  and  disc 
with  your  wife. 

"Dare  I  hope  that  you  would  accept  the  posit 
Director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire  should  it  be  • 
you?  I  can  promise  you  beforehand  so  to  a 
matters  that  you  would  have  sufficient  time  for  com] 
and  be  spared  all  the  drudgery  with  which  N.  Rub 
was  overwhelmed.  You  would  only  have  the  supe 
of  the  musical  affairs. 

"  Your  upright  and  ideally  honourable  characte 
distinguished  gifts,  both  as  artist  and  as  teacher,  \ 
my  conviction   that   in   you   we   should    find    a   s 

^  A  course  of  harmony. 
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rector.     I  should  consider  myself  very  fortunate  could 
ealise  this  ideal 

*  So  far,  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone, 
d  b^  you  to  keep  the  matter  quiet  for  the  present. 

*  Think  it  over,  dear  friend,  and  send  me  your  answer.^ . . ." 


To  E,  K.  Pavlevskaya. 

"  Maidanova,  April  12///  (24///),  1885. 

•My  dear  Emilie  Karlovna, — Your  exceedingly 
licious  criticism  of  The  Enchantress  not  only  failed 
annoy  me,  but  awoke  my  gratitude,  for  I  wanted  to 
Dw  your  opinion.  I  had  even  thought  of  asking  you 
^u  would  go  to  see  the  play  itself  and  give  me  your 
pressions.  My  conception  and  vision  of  the  type  of 
btasha  differs  entirely  from  yours.  Of  course,  she  is  a 
^tious  woman ;  but  her  spell  does  not  consist  merely 
fche  fact  that  she  can  win  people  with  her  fine  speeches. 
is  spell  might  sufRce  to  draw  customers  to  her  inn — but 
uld  it  have  power  to  change  her  sworn  enemy,  the 
Ince,  into  a  lover  ?  Deep  hidden  in  the  soul  of  this  light 
man  lies  a  certain  moral  force  and  beauty  which  has 
rer  had  any  chance  of  development.  This  power  is  love, 
ttasha  is  a  strong  and  womanly  nature,  who  can  only 
»€  once,  and  she  is  capable  of  sacrificing  all  and  every- 
ng  to  her  love.  So  long  as  her  love  has  not  yet  ripened, 
itasha  dissipates  her  forces,  so  to  speak,  in  current  coin  ; 
unuses  her  to  make  everyone  fall  in  love  with  her  with 
lom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  is  merely  a  sympathetic, 
tractive,  undisciplined  woman ;  she  knows  she  is  captivat- 
2,  and  is  quite  contented.  Lacking  the  enlightenment  of 
Sgion  and  culture — for  she  is  a  friendless  orphan — she 
IS  but  one  object  in  life — to  live  gaily.  Then  appears  the 
tOi  destined  to  touch  the  latent  chords  of  her  better 
iture,  and  she  is  transfigured.  Life  loses  all  worth  for 
!r,  so  long  as  she  cannot  reach  her  goal ;  her  beauty,  which, 
\  far,  had  only  possessed  an  instinctive  and  elementary 
)wer  of  attraction,  now  becomes  a  strong  weapon  in  her 
ind,  by  which,  in  a  single  moment,  she  shatters  the  oppos- 

^  Rimsky-Korsakov  courteously,  but  decidedly,  declined  the  offer. 

2    I 


I 
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ing  forces  of  the  Prince — his  hatred.  Afterwards  Acfl 
surrender  themselves  to  the  mad  passion  which  envdop 
them  and  leads  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of  dud 
death ;  but  this  death  leaves  in  the  spectator  a  sense 
peace  and  reconciliation.  I  speak  of  what  is  going  to 
in  my  opera;  in  the  play  everything  is  quite  difll 
Shpajinsky  quite  understands  my  requirements,  and 
carry  out  my  intentions  in  delineating  the  principal 
acters.  He  will  soften  down  the  hardness  of  NatasU 
maniires  ctitre,  and  will  give  prominence  to  the  powcrl 
her  moral  beauty.  He  and  I— you  too,  later,  if  only 
will  be  reconciled  to  this  rdle — ^will  so  arrange  things 
in  the  last  act  there  shall  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  the  ai^t 
This  is  my  own  conception  of  this  part,  and  I  am  sure 
must  please  you,  and  that  you  will  not  fail  to  play 
splendidly.  My  enthusiasm  for  The  Enchantress  has 
made  me  unfaithful  to  the  desire,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
soul,  to  illustrate  in  music  those  words  of  Goethe's:  'T 
eternal  feminine  draws  us  onward.'  The  fact  that 
womanly  power  and  beauty  of  Natasha's  character 
so  long  hidden  under  a  cloak  of  licentiousness, 
augments  the  dramatic  interest  Why  do  you  like  the 
of  Traviata  or  of  Carmen?  Because  power  and 
shine  out  of  these  two  characters,  although  in  a  so 
coarser  form.  I  assure  you,  you  will  also  learn  to 
The  Enchantress'* 

To  M,  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Maidanovo,  April  26th  {May  8M),  18S5. 

"The  business  connected  with  Ckerevichek  has  cndei 
very  well.  Vsievolojsky  put  an  end  to  the  irresolution  m 
the  so-called  management  and  ordered  the  opera  to  be  pro* 
duced  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  I  was  present  at  1 
committee  at  which  he  presided,  when  the  mounting  wu 
discussed.  They  will  send  Valetz,  the  scene-painter,  tt 
Tsarskoe-Selo,  so  that  he  may  faithfully  reproduce  some  0 
the  rooms  in  the  palace.     I  am  very  pleased." 


MKNT    FROM    A    I.KITER    IN    WHICH    Tl  HAIKoVsKV    SKi:i(  HI.S    A    IJlEMli 
FOR    "IHE    l.Ne  JIAMkESS" 
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To  P.  Jurgensan, 
"Maidanovo,  April  26M  {May  SiA),  1885. 

••  The  position  of  my  budget  is  as  follows :  I  possess 
csgether  with  the  Moscow  royalty  which  I  have  not  yet 
aoeived)  6,000  roubles.  From  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
icre  must  still  be  about  800  or  1,000  roubles  to  come  in; 
ke  honorarium  from  the  church  music,  300  roubles ;  the 
cmorarium  from  the  Moscow  Musical  Society,  300  roubles. 

"Total :  6000  +  800  +  300  +  300  =  7,500  (sic /). 

*  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  received  more  than  3,000 
kmbles  from  you. 

["  Consequently  the  capital   which    you   have  in   hand 
mounts  to  4,500-5000  roubles.     A  nice  little  sum." 

\  To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Moscow,  May  26th  {June  ^th),  1885. 

"...  I  am  completely  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
onservatoire,  and  have  decided  that  the  position  of 
irector  shall  be  offered  to  Taneiev.  If  I  do  not  succeed 
I  this,  I  shall  retire  from  the  Committee.  Finally,  I  can 
dl  you  what,  so  far,  I  have  said  to  no  one  here :  I  hate 
rery  public  office  more  than  ever.  Oh,  God  !  how  many 
sappointments  have  I  experienced  and  how  many  bitter 
m&s  I  have  learnt!  No!  next  year  I  must  get  right 
iray." 

Tchaikovsky   actually    succeeded    in    getting   Taneiev 

as  Director  of  the  Conservatoire.     Through  him 

Inbert,  who  had  long  been  absent  from  the  Conservatoire, 

once  more  reinstated   as   a    teacher.      To   support 

'aneiev's  authority  Tchaikovsky  determined   to   resume 

place  upon   the  teaching   staff,  and   undertook    the 

tuitous  class  for  composition.     This  only  necessitated 

attendance  once  a  month  to  supervise  the  work  of 

kvi  (two  to  three)  students  of  which  the  class  was 

iOfnposed. 
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To  5.  /.  Taneteu. 
"  MAiDANoyo,y«iv  15M  {t^a^  19 

"Alexeiev  has  told  me  that  according  to  the  niksc 
Conservatoire  it  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  be  boditc 
and  member  of  Committee.  Of  course,  I  will  not  go 
on  my  word,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whidi  \ 
be  the  most  useful — to  remain  on  the  Committee,  or  v 
take  the  somewhat  honorary  post  of  professor.  I 
it  would  be  best  to  remain  on  the  Committee,  but  j 
you  like.  In  any  case  I  will  do  my  duty  consdenti 
on  the  condition  that  my  freedom  is  not  curtailed  am 
I  may  travel  whenever  I  please.  .  .  . 

"  So,  my  dear  chief,  my  fate  lies  in  your  hands. 

"After  some  hesitation  I  have  made  up  my  mi 
compose  Manfred,  because  I  shall  find  no  rest  until 
redeemed  my  promise,  so  rashly  given  to  Balakirev 
winter.     I  do  not  know  how  it  will  turn  out,  but 
time  I  am  very  discontented.     No !  it  is  a  thousand 
pleasanter  to  compose  without  any  prc^^mme. 
I  write  a  programme  symphony  I  alwa}rs  feel  I  a 
paying  in  sterling  coin,  but  in  worthless  paper  mone 


IV 

Tchaikovsky  began  the  composition  of  Manf\ 
June.  The  following  letter  from  Balakirev,  dated 
led  him  to  choose  this  subject  for  a  symphonic  worl 

M.  Balakirev  to  P.  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Petersburg,  October  2^th  i^Naoemher  9/A),  1 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  left  your  last  letter  so  lo 
answered.  I  wanted  to  write  to  you  in  perfect  pea« 
quiet,  but  many  things  hindered  me.  You  are 
fortunate  than  we  are,  for  you  do  not  need  to  give  I 
and  can  devote  your  whole  time  to  art  I  first  offei 
subject  about  which  I  spoke  to  you  to  Berlioz,  w 
clined  my  suggestion  on  account  of  age  and  ill- 
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ur  Francesca  gave  me  the  idea  that  you  were  capable 
treating  this  subject  most  brilliantly,  provided  you  took 
at  pains,  subjected  your  work  to  stringent  self-criticism, 
your  imagination  fully  ripen,  and  did  not  hurry.  This 
I  subject — Byron's  Manfred — is  no  use  to  me,  for  it 
0  not  harmonise  with  my  intimate  moods. 
ILet  me  tdl  you  first  of  all  that  your  Symphony — like 
Second  Symphony  of  Berlioz — must  have  an  idt^e  fixe 
\  Manfred  theme),  which  must  be  carried  through  all 
movements.  Now  for  the  programme : — 
First  Movement.  Manfred  wandering  in  the  Alps.  His 
is  ruined.  Many  burning  questions  remain  unanswered ; 
iiing  is  left  to  him  but  remembrance.  The  form  of  the 
il  Astarte  floats  before  his  imagination  ;  he  calls  to  her 
rain :  the  echo  of  the  rocks  alone  repeats  her  name. 
mghts  and  memories  burn  in  his  brain  and  prey  upon 
;  he  implores  the  forgetfulness  that  none  can  give 
(F  \  minor,  second  theme  D  major  and  F  |  minor). 
Second  Movement,  In  complete  contrast  to  the  first. 
gramme:  The  customs  of  the  Alpine  hunters:  patri- 
lal,  full  of  simplicity  and  good  humour.  Adagio 
torale  (A  major).  Manfred  drops  into  this  simple  life 
stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  it.  Naturally  at  the 
inning  a  little  hunting  theme  must  be  introduced,  but 
Icing  HtCxsyou  must  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  descend 
he  commonplace.  For  God's  sake  avoid,  copying  the 
imon  German  fanfares  and  hunting  music. 
Third  Movement,  Scherzo  fantastique  (D  major).  Man- 
sees  an  Alpine  fairy  in  the  rainbow  above  a  waterfall. 
Fourth  Movement,  Finale  (FJf  minor).  A  wild  Allegro 
•esenting  the  caves  of  Ariman,  whither  Manfred  has 
ic  to  try  and  see  Astarte  once  more.  The  appearance 
\starte's  wraith  will  form  the  contrast  to  these  infernal 
ies  (the  same  theme  which  was  employed  in  the  first 
^ment  in  D  major  now  reappears  in  Dt>  major;  in 
former  it  dies  away  like  a  fleeting  memory,  and  is 
lediately  lost  in  Manfred's  phase  of  suffering — but  now 
m  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent).  The  music  must 
ight,  transparent  as  air,  and  ideally  virginal.  Then 
es  the  repetition  of  Pandemonium,  and  finally  the 
et  and  Manfred's  death. 
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"  Is  it  not  a  splendid  programme  ?  I  am  quite  oooii 
that  if  you  summon  up  aU  your  powers  it  will  be 
chef-d^ceuvre, 

**  The  subject  is  not  only  very  deep,  but  in  accordafl 
with  contemporary  feeling;    for  all  the  troubles  of 
modem  man  arise  from  die  fact  that  he  does  not  ki 
how  to  preserve  his  ideals.      They  crumble  away 
leave  nothing  but  bitterness  in  the  souL     Hence  al 
sufferings  of  our  times." 

To  N,  F.  van  Meek. 
"  MAiDANOvo,y«if^  13M  (25/i),  t 

''Dear  Friend. — I  can  at  last  congratulate  yoi 
the  beautiful  weather.  I  should  enjoy  it  twice  as  modi 
Maidanovo  were  more  congenial  to  me.  But  alas!  1 
lovely  park,  the  beautiful  views,  and  the  splendid  }m% 
all  alike  spoiled  by  the  summer  visitors.  I  cannot  tak 
step  in  the  park  without  coming  across  some  neighbour, 
was  beautiful  in  the  winter,  but  I  ought  to  have  thougbi 
the  summer  and  the  summer  tourist 

''  I  am  deep  in  the  composition  of  a  new  symphon 
work.     Shpajinsky  could  not  send  me  the  first  act  of 
EncJiantress  at  the  date  agreed  upon,  so  without  losing 
time,  in    April    I   set   to   work  upon  the  sketches  for 
programme    Symphony,   upon    the    subject    of  Byroi 
Manfred.     I  am  now  so  deep  in  the  composition  of 
work  that  the  opera  will  probably  have  to  be  laid  aside 
some  time.     The  Symphony  gives  me  great  trouUe.  It 
a  very  complicated  and  serious  work.     There  are 
when  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  cease  from  col 
posing  for  a  while ;  to  travel  and  rest.  But  an  unconqueni 
desire  for  work  gains  the  upper  hand  and  chains  me  tofli 
desk  and  piano."  T 

To  E.  K.  Pavlovskya.  j 

*•  Maidanovo,  y«^  20th  {August  \st\  iSSj 

"...  I  have  been  playing  through  some  numbers  frci 

Harold,     A  very  interesting  work  and  a  clever  one,  wd 

thought  out  and  full  of  talent.     But  are  you  not  surprise 

that  Napravnik,  who  is  so  against  Wagner,  should  hv 
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«  a  genuine  Wagnerian  opera?     I  was  filled  with 
ishment" 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

"Maidanovo,  August  ird  (15M),  1885. 

he  horizon  has  been  shrouded  for  days  in  thick  mist, 
d,  they  say,  by  forest  fires  and  smouldering  peat- 
^s.  This  mist  gets  thicker  and  thicker,  and  I  begin 
ir  we  shall  be  suffocated.  It  has  a  very  depressing 
In  any  case  my  mental  condition  has  been  very 
ly  of  late.  The  composition  of  the  Manfred  Sym- 
r — a  work  highly  tragic  in  character — is  so  difficult 
omplicated  that  at  times  I  myself  become  a  Manfred. 
le  same,  I  am  consumed  with  the  desire  to  finish  it  as 
as  possible,  and  am  straining  every  nerve :  result — 
me  exhaustion.  This  is  the  eternal  eercle  vicieux  in 
.  I  am  for  ever  turning  without  finding  an  issue.  If  I 
no  work,  I  worry  and  bore  myself;  when  I  have  it, 
k  far  beyond  my  strength." 

To  N.  F,  von  Meek, 

"Maidanovo,  August  2t^st  {September  12///),  1885. 

.  My  fate,  that  is  to  say  the  question  of  my  future 
:,  is  at  last  decided.  After  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
\k  I  have  agreed  to  my  landlady's  proposal  to  remain 
iidanovo.  I  shall  not  stay  in  the  uncomfortable  and 
table  house  in  which  I  have  been  living,  but  in  one 
1  she  herself  has  occupied.  This  house  stands  some- 
apart  from  the  others,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  garden 
be  fenced  in  and  kept  for  my  especial  use ;  the  house 
was  thoroughly  done  up  last  summer.  Although  the 
ibourhood  is  not  what  I  could  wish,  yet,  taking  into 
deration  the  proximity  of  a  large  town  with  station, 
>,  post,  telegraph  office,  doctor  and  chemist — and  also 
lislike  for  searching  further — I  have  decided  to  take 
place  for  two  y^ars.  It  is  pleasant  and  comfortable, 
[  think  I  shall  feel  happy  there.  I  am  now  starting 
mish,  and  shall  enter  on  my  tenancy  on  September 
If  during  the  next  two  years  I  feel  comfortably 
d,  I  shall  not  search  any  more,  but  remain  there  to 
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the  end  of  my  days.    It  is  indeed  time  that  I  had  a  se 

home." 


I 885-1 886 

AH  the  important  epochs  in  Tchaikovsk>'''s  life 
preceded  by  a  transition  period  in  which  he  tried, 
were,  whether  the  proposed  change  would  be  feasil 
not  From  186 1-2,  before  he  became  a  student  a 
Conservatoire,  he  was  half-musician,  half-oflicial ;  io 
before  he  became  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
entirely  a  Muscovite,  he  was  for  eight  months 
Petersburger  and  half-Muscovite;  in  1877,  before  he 
up  his  professorship  and  started  on  what  he  called 
nomadic  life  "  of  the  last  seven  years,  he  was  half-prol 
and  half-tourist ;  now,  from  February  to  September, 
he  was  rather  a  summer  visitor  than  an  inhabitant  c 
village  of  Maidanovo,  but  he  had  proved  the  firmm 
his  decision  to  remain  there.  It  was  only  in  the  begii 
of  September  that  he  became  the  true  "  hermit  of  I 
who,  alas,  was  often  compelled  to  leave  his  hermitage 
he  had  now  decided  to  settle  down  in  a  home  of  his 
he  proceeded  to  make  it  comfortable.  .  .  .  With  a  sc 
girl's  fidiveti  in  all  practical  questions  of  life,  Tchaikc 
could  not  do  much  himself  towards  furnishing  his 
home,  and  handed  over  the  task  to  his  servant  A 
He  himself  only  helped  by  purchasing  the  most 
necessary  things  (for  example,  he  bought  two  horses,  i 
he  sold  again  with  great  difficulty,  also  an  old  En 
clock,  which  proved  quite  useless),  or  by  furnishin] 
library  with  books  and  music.  He  was  as  pleased 
child,  and  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  "  my  cook," 
washerwoman,"  "my  silver,"  "my  tablecloths,"  and 
dog."     He  considered  all  these  to  be  of  the  very  best, 
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lised  them  to  the  skies.  With  the  exception  of  some 
traits  and  ikons,  all  the  remainder  of  Tchaikovsky's 
vable  property  dates  its  existence  from  this  time. 
n  comparison  with  the  luxurious  houses  of  other  men 
lis  position,  painters,  writers,  and  artists,  Tchaikovsky's 
oe  was  very  modest  It  contained  only  what  was 
olutely  necessary.  He  did  not  possess  beautiful  or 
urious  things,  because  his  means  were  decidedly  smaller 
a  those  of  his  colleagues  in  Western  Europe,  and  also 
ause  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  outward  appearances. 
ables,  cupboards,  or  curtains  fulfilled  their  purpose  fairiy 
1,  he  was  quite  content  Workmanship  and  material 
fe  matters  of  indifference  to  him.  He  also  troubled 
Y  little  about  "style"  (he  could  not  distinguish  one 
le  from  another) ;  even  if  a  table  was  shaky,  or  the 
IT  of  a  cupboard  refused  to  close,  he  took  it  all  quite 
Illy.  He  would  not  surround  himself  with  luxury, 
ause  his  money  belonged  less  to  himself  than  to  others, 
I  because,  even  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  income 
I  2opoo  roubles  a  year,  he  remained  free  from  all 
tentious  notions. 

Jttle  as  Tchaikovsky  troubled  about  buying  furniture, 
cared  still  less  about  the  placing  of  it.     He  entrusted 

matter  entirely  to  the  will  of  his  servant,  who,  knowing 
I  taking  into  consideration  his  little  fancies  and  habits, 
wged  everything  just  as  "  his  master  liked  it,"  without 
ing  any  heed  to  beauty  or  tastefulness.  Tchaikovsky 
ferred  that  nothing  should  be  altered  in  his  surround- 
s ;  he  found  it  most  disagreeable  to  have  to  accustom 
laclf  to  anything  new,  still  more  to  miss  any  of  his  old 
ads.  Henceforth  a  certain  tradition  which  surrounded 
tty  piece  of  furniture  was  always  considered,  if  possible, 
each  removal,  so  that  wherever  Tchaikovsky  might  be, 
t  appearance  of  his  room  remained  the  same.  The 
irision  of  his  time  in  Klin  was  never  changed  to  the  end 

bisUfe. 
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Tchaikovsky  rose  between  seven  and  eight  aja 
tea  (generally  without  anything  to  eat)  between  e^a 
nine,  and  then  read  the  Bible.     After  which  he 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  English  language,  or  \ 
reading  such  books  as  provided  not  only  recreation,  I 
struction.    In  this  way  he  read  Otto  Jahn's  Li/e  rf  Mm 
in   the   original,  the    philosophical    writings  of  Sp 
Schopenhauer,  and  many  others.    He  next  took  a  ^ 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     If  Tchaikovsky  \ 
while  taking  his  morning  tea,  or  took  his  walk  in  < 
with  a  visitor,  it  signified  that  he  did  not  intend  to  < 
pose  that  day,  but  would  be  scoring,  writing 
making  corrections.    During  his  life  at  Klin,  when  i 
on  a  new  work,  he  could  not  endure  company,  not  < 
in  the  morning,  but  also  during  the  day.     In  earlier  i 
in  Moscow,  abroad,  or  in  Kamenka,  he  had  to 
himself  with  the  solitude  of  his  room  during  his 
active  work.     The  presence  of  his  servant  Alexis 
in  any  way  disturb  him.    The  latter,  the  sole  witness  ofi| 
creative  process  of  the  majority  of  his  master's ' 
not  even  appear  to  hear  them,  and  only  once  ur 
gave  expression   to   his  enthusiasm    for    the 
Maidens  in  the  third  scene  of  Eugene  Oniegin,  to  the  | 
astonishment  and  perturbation  of  his  master.   To  his' 
turbation,"  because  he  feared  in  future  to  be  contina 
overheard  and  criticised.     But  this  was  fortunately  I 
only  flash  of  enlightenment  which  penetrated 
musical  darkness. 

Manfred  was  the  last  work  Tchaikovsky  composed  j 
anything  but  complete  isolation,  and  this  is  probably  t 
reason  why  the  task  proved  so  difficult,  and  cost  him  i 
moments  of  depression.     The  principal  advantage 
new  surroundings  was  the  enjoyment  of  complete  \ 
during  his  hours  of  work. 

We  may  mention  that  his  reserve  as  to  his  compositiol 
dates  from  this  time.     In  the  earlier  days  of  his  mask 
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e  Tchaikovsky  had  been  very  communicative  about  his 
Mk ;  even  before  his  compositions  were  finished  he  was 
idy  to  discuss  them.  In  the  evening  he  would  ask  the 
■aion  of  those  with  whom  he  h'ved  upon  what  he  had 
mposed  in  the  morning,  and  was  always  willing  to  let 
Bm  hear  his  work.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  circle 
those  to  whom  he  communicated  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
Elation  became  ever  smaller,  and  when  he  played  any  of 
fc  compositions  he  b^ged  his  hearers  to  keep  their 
Inions  to  themselves.  From  1885  ^^  ceased  to  show 
t  works  to  anyone.  The  first  to  make  acquaintance 
tti   them  was  the  engraver  at  Jurgenson's  publishing 

Tchaikovsky  never  wasted  time  between  9.30  and  i  p.m., 
ft  busied  himself  in  composing,  orchestrating,  making 
rrections,  or  writing  letters.  Before  he  began  a  pleasant 
tk  he  always  hastened  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  ones. 
I  returning  from  a  journey  he  invariably  began  with  his 
rrespondence,  which,  next  to  proof-correcting,  he  found 
5  most  unpleasant  work.  In  the  nineties  his  corre- 
CXidence  had  attained  such  volume  that  Tchaikovsky 
s  frequently  engaged  upon  it  from  morning  till  night, 
d  often  answered  thirty  letters  a  day. 
Tchaikovsky  dined  punctually  at  i  p.m.,  and,  thanks 
his  excellent  appetite,  always  enjoyed  any  fare  that  was 
:  before  him,  invariably  sending  a  message  of  thanks  to 
5  cook  by  Safronov.  As  he  was  always  very  abstemious 
d  plain  in  his  meals,  it  often  happened  that  his  guests, 
itead  of  complimenting  the  cook,  felt  inclined  to  do  just 
5  contrary.  Wet  or  fine,  Tchaikovsky  always  went  for 
walk  after  dinner.  He  had  read  somewhere  that,  in 
ler  to  keep  in  health,  a  man  ought  to  walk  for  two  hours 
Ely.  He  observed  this  rule  with  as  much  conscientious- 
5S  and  superstition  as  though  some  terrible  catastrophe 
uld  follow  should  he  return  five  minutes  too  soon. 
litude  was   as  necessary  to  him  during  this  walk  as 
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during  his  work.     Not  only  a  human  betng,  hot 
favourite  dog  was  a  bother. 

Every  witness  of  his  delight  in  nature  spoilt  his 
ment ;  every  expression  of  rapture  destroyed  the 
itself,  and  in  the  very  moment  when  he  said  to  his 
panion,  "  How  beautiful  it  is  here ! "  it  ceased  to  be 
ful  in  his  eyes. 

Most  of  the  time  during  these  walks  was  spent  in 
position.     He  thought  out  the  leading  ideas, 
over  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  jotted  down 
mental  themes.     In   Klin  there  are  carefully 
many  little  exercise  books,  which  he  had  used  kt 
purpose.     If  in  absence  of  mind  Tchaikovsky  had 
note-book  at  home,  he  noted  down  his  passing 
on  any  scrap  of  paper,  letter,  envelope,  or  even  bill, 
he  chanced   to  have  with  him.     The  next  morning: 
looked  over  these  notes,  and  worked   them  out  at 
piano.     With  the  exception   of  two  scenes    in 
Oniegin^  some  piano  pieces,  and  songs,  he  always 
out  his  sketches  at  the  piano,  so  that  he  should  not 
entirely  to  his  indifferent  memory.     He  always  wrote 
everything  very  exactly,  and  here  and  there  indicated 
instrumentation.     In  these  sketches  the  greater  part 
work  was  generally  quite  finished.     When  it  came  tD 
orchestration  he  only  copied  it  out  clearly,  without 
ally  altering  the  first  drafts.     When  he  was  not  busy 
music  during  his  walks,  he  recited  aloud  or  improni 
dramatic  scenes  (almost  always  in  French).   Sometimes 
occupied  himself  by  observing  insects.     In  the  gardes 
Grankino  was  an  ant-hill,  to  which  he  played  the  paitl 
benefactor,  providing  it  with  insects  from  the  steppe. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  life  at  Maidanovo  Tchaikfll 
sky  himself  ruined  the  charm  of  these  walks.     Like  e«( 
good-hearted  summer  visitor  he  had  given  tips  lavishly  N 
the  village  children.     At  first  it  was  a  pleasure,  but  aftd 
wards    turned   into  a  veritable  nuisance.     The  childre 
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liled  for  him  at  every  comer,  and  when  they  noticed 
It  he  b^^n  to  avoid  them,  they  surprised  him  in  the 
9it  unexpected  places  in  the  forest.  This  quest  of 
Boies  spread  from  the  children  to  the  young  people  of 
■  village,  nay,  even  to  the  men  and  women,  so  that  at 
ft  he  could  hardly  take  a  step  without  being  waylaid  by 
ggars.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Tchaikovsky  but  to 
Bp  within  the  precincts  of  his  park. 
ilbout  4  p.m.  Tchaikovsky  went  home  to  tea,  read  the 
pers  if  he  was  alone,  but  was  very  pleased  to  talk  if  he 
i  visitors.  At  five  he  retired  once  more  and  worked  till 
nen.  Before  supper,  which  was  served  at  8  p.m.,  Tchai- 
isky  always  took  another  constitutional.  This  time  he 
•d  to  have  company,  and  generally  went  into  the  open 
ds  to  watch  the  sunset.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  he 
03fed  playing  the  piano  either  alone,  or  arrangements 

four  hands  if  Laroche  or  Kashkin  were  there.  After 
iper  he  sat  with  his  guests  till  1 1  p.m.,  playing  cards  or 
cning  while  one  of  them  read  aloud.  Laroche  was  his 
mirite  reader,  not  because  he  showed  any  particular 
ent  that  way,  but  because  at  every  phrase  his  face  ex- 
sssed  his  enjoyment,  especially  if  the  author  of  the  book 
opened  to  be  Gogol  or  Flaubert.  When  there  were  no 
EtorSy  Tchaikovsky  read  a  number  of  historical  books 
ding  with  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  or  beginning  of 
t  nineteenth  century,  or  played  patience — and  was  a 
le  bored.  At  11  p.m.  he  went  to  his  room,  wrote  up 
J  diary,  and  read  for  a  short  time.  He  never  composed 
the  evening  after  the  summer  of  1 866. 
Unexpected  guests  were  treated  most  inhospitably,  but 

invited  guests  he  was  amiability  itself,  and  often  gave 
Uself  the  pleasure  of  gathering  together  his  Moscow 
finds — Kashkin,  Hubert,  Albrecht,  Jurgenson,  and 
ineiev.  But  those  who  stayed  with  him  longest  and 
Dst  frequently  were  Laroche,  Kashkin,  and  myself. 
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VI 

In  the  beginning  of  Ae  eighties  Tdtaikovsk/s  fi 
grcatk-  increased  in  Europe  and  America,  not  oolyi 
out  any  co-operation  on  his  part,  but  even  withoit 
being  aware  of  it  More  and  more  frequently  camel 
of  the  success  of  one  cm*  other  of  his  works,  and  Id 
from  various  cdebrated  artists  who  had  played  hiso 
positions,  or  wished  to  do  so.  The  Committees  of  1 
Paris  "  Sebastian  Bach  Society "  and  the  AssodatJoa 


the  National  Edition  of  Cherubini's  works  both  ded 
him  an  honorary  member.     Nevertheless  it  surprised 
greatly  to  learn  that  a  Paris  publisher  (Felix  Mador) 
proposed  to  P.  Jurgenson  to  buy  the  rig^t  of 
his  works  in  France.    The  sum  which  Jurgenson 
was  not  indeed  exoessi\-e.  but  it  testified  to  the  fict 
Tchaikovsky- s  fiune  had  matured  and  reached  the 
when  it  might  bring  him  some  material  advantage: 
ddentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  P.  Jurgenson, 
out  any  l^al  obligation,  handed   over  to  T 
half  the  money  he  recei\-ed  from  F.  Mackar,  so  that 
former    became    quite    suddenly    and     unexpectedlf 
capitalist  although  at  the  end  of  the  >-ear  he  was 
single  kopek  to  the  good.    After  F.  Mackar  had 
the  representative  of  Tchaiko\-sky's  interests  in  Paris 
pushed  his  works  with  great  zeaL     First  of  all  he 
h:m  to  become  a  member  of  the  Societ>*  of  Compoi 
and  FuKishers.  the  aim  of  which  ii^-as  to  enforce  a  certl 
fee  for  ever>-  i»vrk  by  one  of  its  members  performed 
pubHc     The  j-early  sum  which  Tchaikovsky-  now  began 
draw  from  France  can  be  taken  as  an  autiientic  proof 
the  growth  of  his  popularity*  in  that  countr>\     Tliis  sd 
increased  e\-er\'  \-ear  until  1 893.   After  Tchaikovsky's  de^ 
it  suddenly  decreased  in  a  x-er}*  marked  manner.    Eb 
where  I  will  give  some  explanation  of  this  curious  bCL 
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Mackar  also  started  his  gratuitous  Auditions  of  Tchai- 
vsky's  works.  These  Auditions,  in  spite  of  the  free 
mssion,  were  not  very  well  patronised  by  the  Paris 
^  who  were  satiated  with  music.  But  they  produced 
[very  important  result  The  best  artists  (Marsick, 
pner,  and  others)  willingly  took  part  in  them,  and 
peforth  Tchaikovsky's  name  appeared  more  often  in 
programmes  of  the  Paris  concerts. 

To  E.  K.  Pavlovskaya, 

"Maidanovo,  September  ^th  (21J/),  1885. 

,  .  .  Manfred  is  finished,  and  I  have  set  to  work  upon 
opera  without  losing  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  first  act  (the 
^  one  in  hand)  is  splendid:  life  and  action  in  plenty. 
iothing  prevents  me  I  hope  to  have  the  sketch  ready 
Ae  spring:  so  that  I  may  devote  next  year  to  the 
rnmentation  and  working  out.  The  opera  can  then 
roduced  in  the  season  1887-8.  Dear  E.  K.,  do  please 
a  good  word  on  every  possible  occasion  for  The 
kantress.** 

To  A.  P.  Merkling. 

"Maidanovo,  September  i^th  (25///),  1885. 

.  .  Annie,  first  of  all  I  am  going  to  flatter  you  a  little 

then  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me.  After  much 
ching  and  trouble  I  have  rented  a  very  pretty  house 
!  in  Maidanovo.  ...  I  am  now  furnishing  this  house 

now  .  .  .  some  good  people  .  .  .  have  promised  .  .  . 

am  not  mistaken  .  .  .  that  is,  how  shall  I  express 
lelf  ?  ...  to  sew  .  .  .  woollen  portieres  ...  or  cur- 
s  .  .  .  that  is,  I  would  like  to  know  .  .  .  perhaps  at 
;  ...  if  you  would  ...  I,  in  a  word  ...  oh !  how 
inaed  I  am  .  .  .  write  please,  how  what  .  .  .  now,  I 
?,  I  have  made  myself  understood.  .  .  ."^ 

Inna  Petrovna  kept  her  promise,  and  made  the  curtains  which  ornament 
ning-room  at  Klin  till  this  day. 
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To  A.  5.  Arensky. 

"  Maidanovo,  SepUmber  ^^th  {Odober  7%  iS 

"  Dear  Anton  Stepanovich, — Pardon  me  if  I 
my  advice  upon  you.  I  have  heard  that  5/4  time  ap 
twice  in  your  new  Suite.  It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  t 
for  5/4  time  threatens  to  become  a  habit  with  yoa. 
it  well  enough  if  it  is  indispensable  to  the  musical 
that  is  to  say  if  the  time  signature  and  rhythmic  i 
respectively  form  no  hindrance.  For  example,  Glin 
the  chorus  of  the  fourth  act  of  A  Life  for  the  Tsar,  c 
could  not  have  written  in  anything  else  but  5/4  time 
we  find  an  actual  5/4  rhythm  that  is  a  continual  an< 
form  change  from  2/4  to  3/4 : 


"It  would  be  curious,  and  certainly  *an  effort 
original/  to  write  a  piece  with  a  simple  rhythm  < 
or  3/4  time  in  5/4  time.    You  will  agree  with  me  t 
would  have  been  very  stupid  of  Glinka  to  have  vf 
his  music  thus: 


III    iiN'  Minrn* 


"It  would  be  the  same  to  the  ear  whether  2/4  or  3 
would  not  be  a  mathematical  blunder,  but  a  very  c 
musical  one. 

"  You  have  made  just  such  a  mistake  in  your  oth< 
beautiful  Basso  ostinato.  I  made  the  disco\-ery  j'est 
that  in  this  instance  5/4  time  was  not  at  all  nea 
You  must  own  that  a  series  of  three  bars  of  5/4  is  c 
matically  equal  to  a  similar  series  of  3/4  time  ;  *  in  1 
on  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  them  is  qi 
sharp  as  between  3/4  and  6\Z. 

^  A  series  of  five  bars  of  3/4  is  evidently  meanL 
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■*In  my  opinion,  your  Basso  ostinato  should  be  written 
3/4  or  6/4  time,  but  not  in  5/4. 


•  I  cannot  ims^ne  a  more  distinct  five-bar  rhythm  in 
\  time.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 
"  Maidanovo,  Septetnber  2*jth  {October  ^th\  1885. 

fThe  first  act  of  The  Enehantress  lies  finished  before 

t^  and  I  am  growing  more  and  more  enthusiastic  over 

5  task  in  prospect. 

"  Dear  friend,  I  like  your  arrogant  views  upon  my  opera. 

are  quite  right  to  regard  this  insincere  form  of  art 

suspicion.     But  for  a  composer  opera  has  some  irrc- 

ble  attraction ;  it  alone  offers  him  the  means  of  getting 

touch  with  the  great  public.     My  Manfred  will  be 

icyed  once  or  twice,  and  then  disappear;  with  the  excep- 

tof  a  few  people  who  attend  symphony  concerts,  no 
will  hear  it.  Opera,  on  the  contrary — and  opera 
► — brings  us  nearer  to  our  fellows,  inoculates  the 
iWtc  with  our  music,  and  makes  it  the  possession,  not 
ly  of  a  small  circle,  but — under  favourable  circum- 
koces — of  the  whole  nation.  I  do  not  think  this  ten- 
Ibcy  is  to  be  condemned ;  that  is  to  say,  Schumann, 
hen  he  wrote  Genovevay  and  Beethoven,  when  he  wrote 
wkKo^  were  not  actuated  by  ambition,  but  by  a  natural 
bire  to  increase  the  circle  of  their  hearers  and  to  pene- 
Ite  as  far  as  possible  into  the  heart  of  humanity.  There- 
Te  we  must  not  only  pursue  what  is  merely  effective,  but 
DOse  subjects  of  artistic  worth  which  are  both  interesting 
d  touching." 


2    K 
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To  M.  Tckaikavsky. 

"  Maidanovo,  October  isi  (13/1I),  il 

"  What  a  wretch  Zola  is !  I  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
dentally  took  up  his  Germinal^  began  to  mA  it 
interested,  and  only  finished,  it  late  at  night  I  w 
upset  that  I  had  palpitations,  and  sleep  was  impos 
Next  day  I  was  quite  ill,  and  now  I  can  only  think  < 
novel  as  of  some  fearful  nightmare.  •  .  ." 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

"  Maidanovo,  Ocioher  ^h  (21x4  il 

"  Dear  Friend, — Hubert  tells  me  you  do  not  th 
possible  to  publish  Manfred  this  season.  Is  this 
The  question  is  this,  I  cannot  allow  two  opportunil 
slip:  (i)  Billow  is  conducting  in  Petersburg;  (2) 
mannsdorfer  is  conducting  in  Moscow — ^perhaps  hi 
season — and,  in  spite  of  all,  he  is  one  of  the  few  pco| 
whom  I  can  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  no 
position  to  spend  an  incredible  amount  of  trouble 
work  which  I  regard  as  one  of  my  very  best,  and  tha 
till  it  is  played  some  time.  As  far  as  I  am  concemec 
all  the  same  to  me  whether  it  is  played  from  writt 
printed  notes — so  long  as  it  is  done.  I  belie\'e  it  m^ 
ready  by  February.  But  if  you  think  that  this  is 
impossible,  then  I  propose  that  you  decline  Ma 
altogether  (this  will  not  offend  me  at  all,  for  I  knew 
cannot  do  the  impossible  for  the  sake  of  my  whims). 
understand  that  I  cannot  on  any  account  wait  till 
season,  and  cost  what  it  may,  I  will  see  Afanfred 
duced.  Do  not  take  my  caprice  (if  it  is  a  caprice) ; 
and  answer  me  at  once." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Maidanovo,  October  11  th  {i^rd)^  i 

"...  As  regards  the  lofty  significance  of  sym 
and  chamber  music  in  comparison  with  opera,  let  m 
add  that  to  refrain  from  writing  operas  is  the  wor 
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wo,  and  we  have  one  such  hero  in  our  time— Brahms. 

ni  has  justly  remarked  in  one  of  his  recent  articles  that 

IS,  both  as  man  and  artist,  has  only  followed  the 

St  ideals — those  which  were  worthy  of  respect  and 

SLtion.     Unfortunately  his  creative  gift  is  poor,  and 

not  correspond  to  his  great  aspirations.    Nevertheless 

f  is  a  hero.    This  heroism  does  not  exist  in  me,  for  the 

^  with  all  its  glitter  attracts  me  irresistibly/' 


VII 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo,  November  \^th  (^December  ist)^  1885. 

"...  I  spent  a  week  in  Moscow,  and  was  present  at 
ne  concerts.  The  first,  given  by  Siloti,  who  has  just 
inmed  from  abroad  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army.  He 
'%  made  great  progress.  Then  the  Musical  Society  gave 
toncert  and  quartet-matinde,  at  which  the  celebrated 
fis  violinist,  Marsick,  played.  All  three  concerts  gave 
i  great  pleasure,  as  I  have  not  heard  any  good  music  for 
long.  For  a  musician  who  writes  as  much  as  I  do  it  is 
ty  necessary  and  refreshing  to  hear  foreign  music  from 
lie  to  time.  Nothing  inspires  me  more  than  listening  to 
great  foreign  work :  immediately  I  want  to  write  one 
Dally  beautiful. 

'  I  have  also  been  once  or  twice  to  the  Conservatoire, 
d  was  very  pleased  to  notice  that  Taneiev  is  just  the 
rector  we  wanted  under  the  circumstances.  His  work 
jws  resolution,  firmness,  energy,  and  also  capability.  I 
if  nothing  about  Les  Caprices  d*Oxane,  and  begin  to 
X  the  work  will  not  be  produced  this  season." 

rhe  following  letter  was  written  after  Ippolitov-Ivanov 
I  communicated  the  success  of  Mazeppa  in  Tiflis. 
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To  M.  M.  IppoUtcv-lvancvy 

'' December  ^h{\%ik\i% 

"...  As  to  Mazeppa^  accept  my  warmest  thanks, 
brother  and  his  wife,  who  live  in  Tiflis,  and  had 
opera  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  tell  me  it  went 
didly. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  been  longing  to  find  a  sub 
not  too  dramatic — for  an  opera,  and  then  to  write  i\ 
suitable  to  the  resources  of  the  provincial  stage. 
God  grant  me  a  long  life,  I  hope  to  carry  out  this  ] 
and  thus  to  obliterate  the  unpleasant  recollections  i 
immeasurable  trouble  which  the  rehearsals  of  i/n  _ 
must  have  left  with  you.  But  the  harder  your  task,] 
warmer  my  thanks." 


To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 
"  Maidanovo,  December  9/^  (21J/),  iS 

"  I  am  going  to  Moscow  on  December  14th  (26th),] 
cipally  to  decide  the  fate  of  Les  Caprices  ifOxane.    I  i 
make  heroic  efforts  to  have  my  opera  produced.    I] 
advised  to  conduct  it  myself,  and  it  is  possible  I 
decide  to  do  so.     In  any  case,  I  shall  spend  the  " 
in  Petersburg.  ...  I  am  working  very  hard  at  the  i 
tions   of  Manfred,     I    am  still  convinced  it  is  my  1 
work.     Meanwhile  The  Enchantress  is  laid  aside,  Imt  j 
first  act  is  quite  finished.    The  libretto  is  splendid.    In  I 
I  am  lucky." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
**  Maidanovo,  December  i  ith  {2^rd),  1885. 

'*.  .  .  My  Third  Suite  was  played  at  the  last 
The  public  gave  me  an  enthusiastic  ovation.  .  .  . 
we  have  had   such   lovely  moonlight  nights,  withoi^ 
breath  of  wind.     O  God,  how  beautiful   they  are! 
Russian  winter  has  a  particular  charm  for  me,  but 
does  not  prevent  me  from  planning  a  journey  to  It 

^  The  present  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatooei 
Director  of  the  Private  Opera  in  Moscow. 
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e  spring.  I  am  thinking  of  going  by  sea  from  Naples 
I  Constantinople,  then  to  Batoum,  and  thence  by  train  to 
iflis  to  visit  my  brother  Anatol,  who  is  already  expecting 

To  S.  L  Tanetev. 

"Maidanovo,  December  11th  (23/^/),  1885. 

Imagine  I  I  am  rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  hearing 

lioven's  First  Symphony.     I  had  no  suspicion  that 

it  so  much.     The  reason  is  perhaps  that  it  is  so 

\my  idol,  Mozart.     Remember  that  on  October  27th, 

f^  tte  centenary  of  Don  Juan  will  be  celebrated." 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

^^  December  22nd  {January  ^rd),  1885. 

...  I  have  only  just  now  been  able  to  consider  this 
stion  of  Manjred^  of  Mackar,  and  the  fee,  and  this  is 
'  decision :  Even  were  Manfred  a  work  of  the  greatest 
fus,it  would  still  remain  a  symphony  which,  on  account 
p'its  unusual  intricacy  and  difficulty,  would  only  be 
once  in  ten  years.  This  work  cannot  therefore 
any  profit  either  to  you  or  Mackar.  On  the  other 
I  value  it  highly.  How  is  the  material  value  of 
a  work  to  be  decided  ?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems 
my  best  composition,  and  a  few  hundred  roubles 
not  repay  me  for  all  the  work  and  trouble  I  have 
\  into  it  If  you  were  very  rich,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
Qliand  a  very  large  sum,  on  the  grounds  that  you  could 
Dover  your  outlay  on  other  things — but  you  are  not  at 
t  rich.  As  for  Mackar — to  speak  frankly — I  am  greatly 
bched  by  his  cheerful  self-sacrifice,  for  certainly  he  can 
gre  made  very  little  out  of  my  works  in  France.  After 
■|diig  just  received  20,000  francs  from  him,  we  must  not 
wm  ourselves  too  grasping,  especially  as  we  know  that 
pre  is  not  much  to  be  made  out  of  Manfred!' 
•■  In  short,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  claim  nothing 
im  Mackar,  or  from  you,  and  have  already  told  him  this. 
tell  you  also,  so  that  you  should  not  demand  the  pro- 
ised  thousand  francs  from  him.  The  demanding  of 
yment  for  restoration  of  his  copy — is  your  affair." 
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visibly  touched  by  the  energy  and  wannth  widi  i 
the  Muscovites  expressed  their  affection  for  him.  In 
everyone  must  recognise  that  Rubinstein  is  wocthy  < 
such  honour.  He  is  not  only  a  gifted  artist,  \xA 
a  most  honourable  and  generous  man." 

Diary. 
"  Maidanovo,  Fehnuuy  2^md  (AfartM  Sti\  i 

"What  an  unfathomable  gulf  lies  between  th 
and  the  New  Testament !  Read  the  psalms  of  Davi 
at  first  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  they  have 
such  a  high  place  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
secondly,  why  they  should  stand  beside  the  G 
David  is  altogether  of  this  world.  He  di\ndes  the 
of  humanity  into  two  unequal  portions  :  sinners  (to 
belong  the  gfreatest  number)  and  the  righteous,  at 
head  he  places  himself.  In  every  psalm  he  calls 
God's  wrath  upon  the  sinner  and  His  praise  up( 
righteous ;  yet  the  reward  and  the  punishment  ar 
worldly.  The  sinners  shall  be  undone,  and  the  rig 
shall  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this  earthly  life. 
little  that  agrees  with  Christ's  teaching,  who  pray 
His  enemies,  and  promised  the  good  no  earthly  \ 
but  rather  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  What  touchin 
and  compassion  for  mankind  lies  in  these  words :  ' 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
comparison  with  these  simple  words  all  the  psa 
David  are  as  nothing." 

Diary. 

''February  2%th  {March  12M),  1 

**....  At  tea  I  read  through  Alexis  Tolstoi's  5. 
Cktysostom  and  The  Sinner^  which  reduced  me  to 
While  in  this  agitation  of  spirit,  into  which  any 
artistic  enjoyment  throws  me,  I  received  a  telegran 
the  Conservatoire :  *  The  Grand  Duke  is  coming 
all  plans  go  to  the  devil !  Despair,  irresolution,  an 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  the  journey.  Went  i 
fed  my  landlady's  hungry  dog.  In  the  twilight 
overcome  with   insane  depression.     Played   throu{ 
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I  Suite,  and  was  glad  to  find  it  not  so  bad  as  I  had 
ed." 

Diary, 

''March  \5t  (\ith\  1886. 

.  .  Played  through  Nero^  and  cannot  sufficiently 
at  the  audacious  coolness  of  the  composer.  The 
ght  of  the  score  makes  me  fume.  However,  I  only 
lis  abomination  because  the  sense  of  my  superiority 
ast,  as  regards  conscientiousness — strengthens  my 
I  believe  I  compose  badly,  but  when  I  come 
such  an  atrocity,  written  in  all  earnestness,  I  feel 
tin  relief.  I  am  ashamed  to  show  so  much  anger 
ich  a  publication — but  there  is  no  need  to  disguise 
clings  in  a  diary." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo,  March  i^th  (25^),  1886. 
AR  Friend, — I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long 
ving  to  a  ten  days'  visit  to  Moscow.  ...  I  devoted 
ys  to  the  rehearsal  of  Manfred,  and  attended  the 
:  at  which  it  was  played.  I  am  quite  satisfied ;  I 
e  it  is  my  best  symphonic  work.  The  performance 
:cellent,  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  public  were  un- 
ent  and  cold,  although  they  gave  me  quite  an 
I  at  the  end.  .  .  ." 

very  short  and  sparse  Press  notices  of  Manfred 
Dthing  essential   to  Tchaikovsky's  words.      They 

confirm  the  fact  that  the  Symphony  received  an 
nt  rendering,  but  the  author's  high  opinion  of  his 
nly  held  good  as  regards  the  first  two  movements ; 
1  he  came  to  reckon  the  other  movements,  the 
Je,  Ariman's  Kingdom,  and  Manfred's  Death,  as 
)n  a  level  with  The  Oprichnik,  one  of  the  least 
d  of  his  works. 

DUgh  out  of  chronological  order,  I  may  mention 
at  on  the  occasion  of  a  performance  of  this  work 
rsburg  (December,   1886)  Cui  gave  it  the  most 
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enthusiastic  and  unreserved  praise.  EveiyOiiug  f)a 
him,  especially  the  Scherzo,  and  his  criticism  closed  ^ 
these  words :  ''  We  must  be  grateful  to  Tdiaikovslq 
having  enriched  the  treasury  of  our  national  sympl 
music." 

VIII 

To  M,  Tchaikavsky. 

"  TiFUS,  Afnril  isi  (15/A),  li 

"...  I  left  Moscow  on  March  23rd  (April  4th^ 
travelled  direct  to  Taganrog  to  Hyppolite,  whose  gi 
was  for  two  days,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Vladikavkas  o 
28th. 

"  Early  on  Sunday  (30th)  I  started  in  a  four-horse 
carriage,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  whose  sole  duty 
look  after  the  requirements  and  comforts  of  the  trav 
I  had  not  slept  the  preceding  night  on  account  c 
horrible  bed  and  the  insects  (when  I  think  of  the  best 
in  Vladikavkas  I  feel  quite  sick),  and  thought  the 
that  the  beauties  of  the  Georgian  Road  would  mak 
little  impression  on  me.  The  road  is,  however,  so  g 
so  astonishingly  beautiful,  that  I  never  thought  of  sic 
the  whole  day  long.  The  variety  of  impressions  di 
allow  my  interest  to  flag  for  a  moment  At  fin 
approach  to  the  mountains  was  slow,  although 
appeared  to  be  quite  close  to  us,  and  yet  we  still  dro 
and  on.  Then  the  valley  of  the  Terek  became  nan 
and  we  reached  the  wild  and  gloomy  Darjal  C 
Afterwards  we  ascended  into  the  r^on  of  snow.  51 
before  I  started  on  my  journey  there  had  b« 
avalanche,  and  hundreds  of  miserable-looking  n 
were  busy  shovelling  away  the  snow.  At  last  we 
driving  higher  and  higher  between  great  snow  wall 
it  was  necessary  to  put  on  our  furs.  By  six  o'clo 
were  descending  into  the  Aragva  Valley,  and  spei 
night  in  Mlety.  I  occupied  the  imperial  rooms.  Afl 
dirt  of  the  Vladikavkas  hotel  I  found  the  clean  1 
good  beds,  and  daintily-set  table  very  delightfuL     I 
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I  little  walk  by  moonlight  in  the  gallery,  and  went 
at  nine  o'clock.  Next  morning  I  started  ofT  again. 
\y  we  could  feel  the  breath  of  die  south  in  the  air ; 
!es  of  the  mountains  were  cultivated,  and  constantly 
:ame  in  sight  picturesque  aou/i^  and  all  kinds  of 
igs.  The  descent  was  made  at  a  terrific  pace,  con- 
g  the  curves  of  the  road.     Not  far  from  Dushet 

wonderful  view  came  in  sight  that  1  almost  wept 
lelight  The  further  we  descended,  the  more  the 
ce  of  the  south  wind  was  felt  At  last  we  reached 
5t  (noted  for  the  ruins  of  its  castle  and  the  cele- 
cathedral),  and  at  half-past  five  we  reached  Tiflis. 
nd  his  wife  were  not  there ;  they  had  not  expected 
later,  and  had  gone  to  meet  me  at  Mtskhet.  They 
t  arrive  till  eight  o'clock.  Meanwhile  I  had  had 
>  wash,  dress,  and  see  something  of  the  town.  It  is 
ful.  The  trees  are  not  yet  all  green  ;  the  fruit  trees 
full  blossom ;'  a  mass  of  flowers  in  the  gardens.  It 
arm  as  in  June — in  a  word,  really  spring — ^just  as  it 
IT  years  ago  when  we  left  Naples.  The  chief  streets 
y  lively ;  splendid  shops,  and  quite  a  European  air. 
len  I  came  to  the  native  quarters  I  found  myself  in 
/  new  surroundings.  The  streets  mean  and  narrow, 
Venice;   on  both  sides  an  endless  row  of  small 

and  all  kinds  of  workshops,  where  the  natives 
ind  work  before  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by.  .  .  ." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek, 

"TiFLis,  April  (ith  (\%th\  1886. 

5gin  to  know  Tiflis  quite  well  already,  and  have  seen 
;hts.     I  have  been  in  the  baths,  built  in  Oriental 

Visited  the  celebrated  churches,  amongst  others 
menian  church,  where  I  was  not  only  very  much 
ted  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  service,  but  also  in 
ging ;  I  also  visited  David's  monastery  on  the  hill, 
jrriboiedov*  lies  buried.     One  evening  I  went  to  a 

given  by  the  Musical  Society,  where  a  very  poor, 
rchestra    played    Beethoven's    Third    Symphony, 

^  Caucasian  villages. 

*  The  oelebrmted  Rusnan  dramatist. 
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Borodin's  Steppes^  and  my  Serenade  for  strings,  to  a  paUk 
which  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Many  excdkab 
musicians  live  in  Tiflis;  the  most  prominent  are  thp, 
talented  composer  Ippolitov-Ivanov  and  the  pianist  Eugeaiki 
Korganov,  an  Armenian,  and  a  former  student  of  ttti 
Moscow  Conservatoire.  They  show  me  every  attentii^| 
and  although  I  should  much  prefer  to  remain  incc^[nitQ^4| 
am  much  touched  by  this  proof  of  the  love  and  sympathy! 
of  my  fellow-workers.  I  had  certainly  not  expected  w 
find  my  music  so  widely  known  in  Tiflis.  My  operas  n 
played  oftener  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  am  pleasel 
that  Mazeppa  is  such  a  great  favourite." 

Diary. 

"Tiflis,  April  \Uh  {2srd),  i88i 

"While  waiting  for  Korganov  I  busied  myself  witk 
looking  through  his  works.  He  came  first,  then  Ippolitof^ 
Ivanov.  The  poor  Armenian  (a  very  nice  man  and  a 
good  musician)  was  very  grieved  at  my  criticism.  Th»' 
Ivanov  played  his  things  :  very  good."  * 

To  M.  Tchaikovsky.  j 

"Tiflis,  April  i^rd  {May  $th\  1886.   j 

"  Modi, — I  only  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  Tiflis.  I; 
could  count  this  month  the  happiest  in  my  life,  if  it  wcre^ 
not  for  the  visitors,  and  for  my  social  existence.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  yet  written  to  you  of  the  honour  paid  me  on 
the  19th.  It  was  simply  splendid.  At  eight  o'dodc, 
accompanied  by  Pani,^  I  entered  the  Director's  box,whidi 
was  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  whole  theatre 
rose,  and  amid  great  applause  I  was  presented  with  a  sHver 
wreath  and  many  others.  A  deputation  from  the  Musical 
Society  read  an  address.  Then  the  concert  began,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  my  works.  There  were  endless 
cheers !  I  have  never  experienced  anything  like  it  before. 
After  the  concert,  a  subscription  supper,  with  many  toasts 
A  most  exhausting  evening,  but  a  glorious  remembrance." 

^  Anatol's  wife. 
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is  was  the  first  great  honour  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  and 
a  most  agreeable  impression  on  him,  as  proving  the 
nition  of  his  merit  by  the  Russian  nation.  Tchai- 
y,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  was  well  aware  that 
would  eventually  come,  and  that  he  would  be  worthy 
He  did  not  realise,  however,  that  what  he  had 
ly  created  was  as  worthy  of  fame  as.  what  he  should 
I  in  the  future.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  popularity 
name  had  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
5  was  still  far  from  suspecting  the  truth.  The  honour 
urn  in  Tiflis  revealed  to  him  his  real  relation  to  the 
an  public.  This  revelation  was  so  pleasing  to  his 
c  vanity  that  it  overcame  for  a  moment  his  character- 
imidity  and  his  dislike  of  posing  before  the  public. 


IX 

t  at  this  time  Tchaikovsky  had  to  travel  to  Paris  on 
tant  family  business.  He  wished  also  to  take  this 
tunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  his  Paris  pub- 
Mackar.  To  avoid  the  fatigue  of  the  wearisome 
y  journey,  he  thought  of  taking  the  steamer  from 
im  to  Italy,  thence  by  train  to  France.  But  owing 
)lera  at  Naples,  the  French  steamer  belonging  to  the 
im-Marseilles  line  did  not  call  at  the  Italian  port, 
kovsky  therefore  gave  up  his  idea  of  visiting  Italy, 
00k  a  through  ticket  for  Marseilles  by  one  of  the 
ers  of  the  "  Packet  Company." 

To  A,  Tchaikovsky, 

** Steamship  'Armenia,*  May  yd(i<^th\  1886. 

.  .  I  am  feeling  less  home-sick  to-day,  and  better 
o  enjoy  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  sun  .  .  .  but 
tupid  it  is,  that  one  can  only  be  alone  in  one's  cabin  ! 
;ck^  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  without 
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someone  b^^inning  a  conversation.  I  know  all  tk  i 
sengers  already,  but  have  not  taken  to  anymic 
captain  talks  to  me  about  music,  and  enrages  me  Iqf 
stupid  opinions.  A  Frenchman,  a  doctor  from  Trebii 
also  sets  up  to  be  a  lover  of  music,  and  thmks  it  his  • 
— now  he  has  discovered  I  am  a  musician — to  talk  to 
about  this  detestable  art,  which  seems  to  possess  the  q« 
of  interesting  everybody.  .  .  ." 

To  A,  TcAaikovsky. 
"Archipelago,  Afay  6tk  (i%ik\  i\ 
**  The  day  before  yesterday,  about  midday,  we  re 
the  Bosphorus  in  the  most  glorious  weather.  It  is  wt 
fuUy  beautiful,  and  the  further  one  goes  the  more  bea 
it  becomes.  About  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Cons 
nople.  The  motion  was  very  gjreat  during  the  pa 
into  the  harbour.  About  five  o'clock  we  got  into  a 
and  were  rowed  over  to  the  town.  The  captain  had 
up  his  mind  to  stay  twenty-four  hours  in  Constantii 
so  I  thought  I  would  spend  the  night  at  an  hotel 
next  day  I  visited  the  places  of  interest  The  catl 
of  St.  Sophia  delighted  and  astonished  me.  But,o 
whole,  I  do  not  much  care  for  Constantinople,  an 
famous  Constantinople  dogs  simply  make  me  feel 
By  5  p.m.  we  were  once  more  on  board,  and  si 
immediately.  New  passengers  had  joined  the  ship.  ; 
ferred  to  remain  in  my  own  snug  little  cabin ;  the  ^ 
evening  I  watched  the  water  and  the  moonli^t 
absorbed  all  the  poetry  of  a  sea  journey.  To-da) 
little  rougher.  Many  are  ill — even  men.  I  am  quite 
and  find  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  motion,  and  in  wat 
the  foaming  blue  waves.  No  trace  of  fear.  I  am 
accustomed  to  my  surroundings,  and  have  made  fi 
with  everyone,  especially  a  Turkish  oflRcer,  who  is  t 
ling  to  Paris." 

To  M,  Tchaikovsky, 

"'Armenia'  May  %th  (20/A),  i 

"...  To^ay  the  sea  is  just  like  a  mirror.     So 
have  been   very  lucky,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ii 
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g  more  beautifiil  than  such  a  journey.  Of  course 
re  some  wearisome  moments,  especially  when  they 
)  talk  of  music.  The  chief  offender  is  an  English- 
ho  continuadly  bothers  me  with  questions  as  to 
-  I  like  this  or  that  song  by  Tosti,  Denza,  etc. 
French  doctor,  who  has  invented  a  new  piano  in 
very  sign  for  transposition  (#,  t^,  x ,  t^)  has  its  own 
I.  He  talks  incessantly  of  his  awful  invention, 
es  me  long  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  We  have 
passed  Sicily  and  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot, 
smoking  a  little,  and  to  the  left  there  is  a  horrible 
f  smoke  and  fire  which  excites  us  all  very  much, 
ptain  cannot  say  for  certain  what  it  means,  and 
somewhat  disturbed  by  it.  Consequently  I,  too, 
ttle  afraid." 


To  A.  Tchaikovsky, 

"'Armenia,'  May  ^th  (21s f),  1886. 

:  pillar  of  smoke  and  fire  about  which  I  wrote 
ly  proves  to  be  a  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Etna, 
the  top,  but  at  the  side.  This  eruption  was  dis- 
visible  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  versts,  and 
rer  we  came  the  more  interesting  was  the  sight. 
woke  me  at  two  in  the  morning,  that  I  might  see 
que  spectacle.  We  were  in  the  Straits  of  Messina ; 
which  had  been  quite  calm  all  day,  was  now  very 
I  cannot  describe  the  beauties  of  the  moonlight, 
from  Mount  Etna,  and  the  swelling  waves.  At 
I  went  back  to  bed  and  at  five  the  captain  sent 
•  to  wake  me,  so  that  I  might  see  the  town  of 
I,  the  sunrise,  and  the  eruption  on  the  other  side. 
re  passed  between  the  volcano  Stromboli  and  a  new 
and  giving  forth  smoke ;  at  least,  the  captain,  who 
liese  parts  well,  has  never  suspected  a  volcano  here 
nks  it  may  portend  a  serious  eruption.  To-day 
ther  is  splendid  and  the  sea  much  quieter." 
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Diary. 

^'Paris,  May  2isf  (/mm  a«^  il 

**  I  decided  to  go  and  see  Mackar.  What  I  suffere 
how  excited  I  was,  passes  description.  Ten  times  1 
to  go  in,  and  always  turned  away  again— ^ven  a  larg 
of  absinthe  did  not  help  me.  At  last  I  went  H 
expecting  me.  I  had  pictured  him  a  little  man  like  \ 
He  is  astonishingly  like  BesseL  We  talked  a  little 
one  near  me  was  buying  my  works),  and  then 
Naturally  I  felt  a  weight  off  my  heart" 

To  P.  V.  Tchaikovsky} 

"...  Yesterday  I  had  breakfast  with  old  Madac 
dot  She  is  such  a  stately  and  interesting  woman ; 
quite  enchanted.  Although  seventy,  she  only  looki 
forty.  She  is  very  lively,  amiable,  gay,  and  S4 
and  knew  how  to  make  me  feel  at  home  from  tb 
first  moment" 

Later  Tchaikovsky  wrote  the  following  details 
dejda  von  Meek  concerning  his  acquaintance  with  M 
Viardot : — 

"...  Madame  Viardot  often  speaks  about  Tour 
and  described  to  me  how  he  and  she  wrote  *  The  J 
Love  Triumphant*  together.  Have  I  already  to 
that  I  was  with  her  for  two  hours  while  we  went  t 
the  original  score  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan^  which 
years  ago  her  husband  had  picked  up  very  cheap 
quite  by  accident?  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt 
sight  of  this  musical  relic.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  shaken 
by  the  hand  and  spoken  to  him  !  .  .  ." 

To  Modcste  Tchaikovsky. 

''June  23r^(iiM), 

"Yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  Ambroise  The 
visited  the  Conservatoire  during  the  examination 

*  Anators  wife. 
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kooforte  class.  He  is  a  very  nice,  friendly  old  man.  A 
ftain  Madame  Bohomoletz,  a  rich  lady  (half  Russian), 
I  a  dinner  in  my  honour,  followed  by  a  musical  evening, 
'Ich  my  quartet  was  played  (Marsick  and  Brandoukov) 
Jmy  songs  were  sung.  .  .  .  Leo  Delibes  has  visited  me ; 
[touched  me  very  deeply.  Certainly  it  seems  I  am 
\mb  unknown  in  Paris  as  I  thought.  .  .  ." 

will  add  to  this  short  and  disjointed  account  that 

:ovsky  was  received   in   a  most  friendly  manner 

Professor  Marmontel,  a  warm  admirer  of  his  works, 

I  by  the  composers  Lalo,  Lefbbre,  Faurd,  and  others. 

J  meeting  with  Colonne  and  Lamoureux  is  described 

iJTchaikovsky  himself  in  a  later  letter : — 

I   saw  Colonne  several  times.     He  was  very 

bdly,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  give  a  concert  of  my 

ipositions.     He  asked  me  to  send  him  some  of  my 

'  scores  to  Aix-les-Bains,  so  that  he  could  arrange  a 

igramme  during  the  course  of  the  summer.     He  con- 

|£illy  lamented  his poverf!}^  and  the  ^terrible  Concurrence 

rioureux/    As  to  Lamoureux,  he  was  amiability  itself, 
made  me  a  thousand  promises.'' 

^Tchaikovsky  was  thrown  into  close  contact  with  many 

f  artists,  several  of  whom,  like  the  well-known  pianist 
er,  for  instance,  remained  his  devoted  friends  to  the 

X 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Maidanovo,  June  18M  (30///),  1886. 

"How  glad  I  am  to  be  at  home  once  more !  How  dear 
d  cosy  is  my  little  house  which,  when  I  left,  lay  deep  in 
DW,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  foliage  and  flowers !  The 
ice  months  1  spent  abroad  were  lost  time  as  regards 
rk,  but  I  feel  I  have  gained  in  strength,  and  can  now 
fole  my  whole  time  to  it  without  exhausting  myself." 

2  L 
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^^^^      ''Jufy  Sik  {toik\  it 

"...  Worked  atrociously  again.     And  jrct  peopln 
I  am  a  genius !     Nonsense ! " 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 
"MAiDANOvo,yjv^  19M  (311/),  i( 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  completely  understand  the  di 
ties  of  your  situation.  One  of  my  letters  to  you  is  w 
for  publication.  You  possess  hundreds  of  my  letter 
not  one  suitable  to  the  case.  Very  natural ;  our  < 
spondence  was  either  too  business-like,  or  too  inti 
How  can  I  help  you?  I  cannot  commit  forger)', 
for  the  pleasure  of  appearing  in  Mme.  La  Mara's  h( 
I  cannot  write  a  letter  especially  for  her  coUectioi 
take  this  lucky  opportuni^  of  displaying  m)rself  i 
most  favourable  light  as  musician,  thinker,  and 
Such  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  European  fame 
pugnant  to  me,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wov 
false  to  say  that  Mme.  La  Mara's  wish  to  place  me  a 
the  prominent  musicians  of  our  time  did  not  flatter  : 
the  least.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  deeply  toi 
and  pleased  by  the  attention  of  the  well-known  auth 
and  openly  confess  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  inc 
in  the  company  of  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  and  Sere 
she  were  not  in  such  a  hurry,  it  would  be  better  to  sc 
one  of  my  musical  friends,  such  as  Laroche,  who 
not  fail  to  find  among  all  my  letters  some  with  del 
effusions  about  my  musical  likes  and  dislikes ;  in  sh 
letter  in  which  I  speak  quite  candidly  as  a  musiciaa 
there  is  no  time,  and  Laroche  is  away.  Is  it  not  a 
that  it  should  be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  letter  fr 
man  who  has  carried  on — and  still  carries  on — the  ^ 
correspondence,  dealing  not  only  with  business  ma 
but  with  artistic  work?  I  am  continually  exchai 
letters  with  four  brothers,  a  sister,  several  cousins 
many  friends,  besides  a  quantity  of  casual  correspon 

The  authoress  of  the  well-known  works,  MusikeJiscJu  StmdUnki 
Musik  Briefe  aus  fiinf/akt  hunderten,  Tchaikovsky's  leUer  appear 
second  volume  of  the  latter. 
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li  people  often  unknown  to  me.     The  necessity  of 

Grificing  so  much  of  my  time  to  letter-writing  is  such  a 

Men  to  me  that,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  curse 

Itte  postal  arrangements  in  the  world.     The  post  often 

jtas  me  sad  moments,  but  it  also  brings  me  the  greatest 

\  One  person  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  story  of  the 

[ten  years  of  my  life:  she  is  my  good  genius ;  to  her 

le  all  my  prosperity  and  the  power  to  devote  myself 

py  beloved  work.     Yet  I  have  never  seen  her,  never 

ii  her  voice ;  all  my  intercourse  with  her  is  through 

post     I  can  certainly  say  I  flood  the  world  with  my 

Ittpondence,  and  yet  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  help 

tout  of  your  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  send  this  letter 
ilf  to  Mme.  La  Mara.  If  it  does  not  represent  me  in 
jrleast  as  a  musician,  it  will  at  any  rate  give  the  authoress 
jbance  of  satisfying  her  flattering  wish  to  place  me 
pag  the  prominent  musicians  of  the  day." 


Diary. 

''August  ij/(i3/>4),  1886. 

L  .  .  Played  Manan  at  home.  It  pleased  me  better 
pi  I  expected.     I  spent  moments  of  longing  and  loneli- 

''August  2nd  (i^ih\ 

'.  .  .  Played  Manon.  To-day  Massenet  seems  to  cloy 
h  sweetness.'" 

'' August  ^ih  {i(ith\ 

f.  .  .  Played  Massenet  at  home.  How  stale  he  has 
mvL  I  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  this  staleness  I  trace 
ertain  affinity  to  myself." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 

"MAmANOvo,  August /^th  (16M),  1886. 

...  I  feel  at  my  best  when  I  am  alone ;  when  trees, 
rcrs,  and  books  take  the  place  of  human  society.  O 
I,  how  short  life  is  1  How  much  I  have  yet  to  accom- 
i  before  it  is  time  to  leave  off !     How  many  projects  1 
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When  I  am  quite  well — as  I  am  at  present— I  am 
with  a  feverish  thirst  for  work,  bot  the  thcmght 
shortness  of  human  life  paralyses  all  my  energy. 
not  always  so.     I  used  to  believe  I  could,  and  must 
out  all  my  ideas  to  completion ;  therefore  my  ic 
towards  creative  work  were  then  more  lasting  asc 
fruitful     In  any  case  I  hope  to  have  the  outline 
opera  (The  Enchantress)  ready  in   a  month's  tin 
then  to  begin  the  ordiestration." 

Diary. 

"^ August  ^tk  (\%ik\ 

"  Played  the  conclusion  of  the  sickly  Mom 
Leftbre's  inanities  to  the  end" 

^'August  istk  < 

".  .  .  Worked  a  little  before  and  after  supper.  I 
Arioso  is  finished.  Read  Loti's  Picheurs  d" Island 
ver>'  pleased  with  it.  The  tone  of  the  descriptions 
me  of  that  .  .  .  Zola  and  .  .  ." 

"August  iStk 

"Walked  in  the  garden.  Worked  and  coe 
finished  the  rough  sketches  for  the  opera.     Thank 

To  M,  Tchaikovsky, 

"  MAiDANOVii,  Septemher^  ^h  {2ist\ 

"...  I  have  been  all  through  Vietinghov- 
oj">cra.  Good  heavens!  what  a  weak  piece  of 
lie  is  a  child,  and  no  mature  artist  It  is  a  shar 
a  work  should  be  given  at  the  Imperial  Opera.  H 
in  this  way  the  Direction  have  done  Rubinstein 
service.  His  Demon  appears  a  masterpiece  in  com 
with  that  little  Scheel  affair.  To  tell  the  truth,  at 
the  l-^est  operas  in  the  world  are  composed  by  P.  I 
kovsky,  and  The  Enchantress  is  the  most  beautiful 
all.  A  }^em  all  round.  At  least  so  it  appears  t< 
this  moment.  Probably  it  appears  to  Vietingh 
his  Tamarti  is  far  more  beautiful ;  and  God  alon« 
which  of  us  is  right." 
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Diary. 

^^ September  20th  {October  2na\  1886. 

Tolstoi  never  speaks  with  love  and  enthusiasm  of  any 
het  of  Truth  (with  the  exception  of  Christ),  but 
ST  with  contempt  and  hatred.  We  do  not  know  how 
!gards  Socrates,  Shakespeare,  or  Gogol.  We  do  not 
r  if  he  cares  for  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
geniev,  George  Sand,  Dickens  and  Flaubert.  Perhaps 
rmpathies  and  antipathies  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy 
urt  are  known  to  his  intimates,  but  this  inspired  talker 
lever  openly  let  fall  a  word  which  could  enlighten  us 
his  attitude  towards  those  great  spirits  who  are  on 
quality  with  him.  For  instance,  he  has  told  me  that 
hoven  had  no  talent  (as  compared  with  Mozart),  but 
las  never  expressed  himself  in  writing  either  on 
c  or  any  kindred  subject.  Truly  I  think  this  man 
ncs  only  before  God  or  the  people,  before  humanity 
whole.  There  is  no  individual  before  whom  he  would 
down.  Suitaiev  was  not  an  individual  in  Tolstoi's 
,  but  the  people  itself,  the  personified  wisdom  of  the 
lie.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this  giant 
I  or  disliked  in  literature. 

Probably  after  my  death  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
ivorld  to  hear  of  my  musical  predilections  and  preju- 
5,  the  more  so  that  I  have  never  expressed  them  by 
i  of  mouth. 

[  will  begin  by  degrees,  and  when  touching  upon  con- 
porary  musicians  I  shall  also  speak  of  their  person- 

To  begin  with  Beethoven,  whom  I  praise  uncondition- 
and  to  whom  I  bend  as  to  a  god.  But  what  is 
iioven  to  me?  I  bow  down  before  the  grandeur  of 
B  of  his  creations,  but  I  do  not  love  Beethoven.  My 
ionship  to  him  reminds  me  of  that  which  I  felt  in  my 
Ihood  to  the  God  Jehovah.  I  feel  for  him — for  my 
iments  are  still  unchanged — great  veneration,  but  also 
He  has  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
)ugh  I  fall  down  before  him,  I  do  not  love  him. 
rt,  on  the  contrary,  calls  forth  exclusively  the  feeling 
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of  love.  He  is  God,  but  also  Man.  He  has  suffere 
ourselves.  We  pity  Him  and  love  in  Him  the  ides 
of  man's  nature.  If  Beethoven  holds  an  analogous 
in  my  heart  to  the  God  Jehovah,  I  love  Mozart 
musical  Christ  I  do  not  think  this  comparison  is  bl 
mous.  Mozart  was  as  pure  as  an  angd,  and  his  m 
full  of  divine  beauty. 

"  While  speaking  of  Beethoven  I  touch  on  Mozai 
my  mind,  Mozart  is  the  culminating  point  of  all  be 
the  sphere  of  music.  He  alone  can  make  me  we 
tremble  with  delight  at  the  consciousness  of  the  a{ 
of  that  which  we  call  the  ideal.  Beethoven  ma 
tremble  too,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  fear  and  y 
anguish.  I  do  not  understand  how  to  anal}rse  mu 
cannot  go  into  detail.  .  .  .  Still  I  must  menti 
facts.  I  love  Beethoven's  middle  period,  and  sor 
his  first;  but  I  really  hate  his  /oj/,  especially  th 
quartets.  They  have  only  brilliancy,  nothing  mon 
rest  is  chaos,  over  which  floats,  veiled  in  mist,  the  : 
this  musical  Jehovah. 

"  I  love  everything  in  Mozart,  for  we  love  ever>i 
the  man  to  whom  we  are  truly  devoted.  Above  ; 
Juan^  for  through  that  work  I  have  learnt  to  kno 
music  is.  Till  then  (my  seventeenth  year)  I  knew 
except  the  enjoyable  semi-music  of  the  Italians.  A 
I  love  everything  in  Mozart,  I  will  not  assert  tha 
one  of  his  works,  even  the  most  insignificant,  shi 
considered  a  masterpiece.  I  know  quite  well  t 
single  example  of  his  Sonatas  is  a  great  creation, 
I  like  each  one,  because  it  is  his,  because  he  has  b 
into  it  his  sacred  breath. 

"  As  to  the  forerunner  of  both  these  artists,  I  like 
Bach,  because  it  is  interesting  to  play  a  good  fugu< 
do  not  regard  him,  in  common  with  many  othei 
great  genius.  Handel  is  only  fourth-rate,  he  is  n 
interesting.  I  sympathise  with  Gliick  in  spite  of  1 
creative  gift.  I  also  like  some  things  of  Haydn, 
four  great  masters  have  been  surpassed  by  Mozart 
are  rays  which  are  extinguished  by  Mozart's  sun." 
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To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich, 

'^September,  1886. 

Your  Imperial  Highness,— Permit  me  to  thank 
cordially  for  your  valued  present  and  your  sympathetic 
ST.     Very  highly  do  I  esteem  the  attention  of  which 
have  thought  me  worthy. 

I  only  regret,  your  Highness,  that  while  looking  for 
ms  for  my  songs  which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  her 
jesty,  I  had  not  as  yet  the  pleasure  of  possessing  that 
uming  little  book  which,  thanks  to  your  flattering 
mtion,  is  now  in  my  hands.  How  many  of  your  poems 
^  with  that  warm  and  sincere  feeling  which  makes 
em  suitable  for  musical  setting!  When  I  read  your 
Bection  of  verses  I  determined  at  once  to  select  some 
'  my  next  song-cycle,  and  to  dedicate  them,  with  your 
idous  permission,  to  your  Highness.  I  should  be  much 
ased  if  you  would  accept  this  dedication  as  the  expres- 
fi  of  my  sincere  devotion." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Maidanovo,  October  s/h  (17M),  1886. 

"...  What  you  say  about  tny  conductmg  is  as  balm  to 
f  wounded  heart  The  consciousness  of  my  inability  to 
nduct  has  been  a  torment  and  a  martyrdom  to  me  all 
)r  life.  I  think  it  is  contemptible  and  shameful  to  have 
little  self-control  that  the  mere  thought  of  stepping 
to  the  conductor's  desk  makes  me  tremble  with  fright. 
lis  time  too — although  I  have  already  promised  to  con- 
ct  myself— I  feel  when  the  time  comes  my  courage  will 
nish  and  I  shall  refuse." 

Diary, 
"Maidanovo,  October  ^th  (\^th\  1886. 

■  Played  Brahms.  It  irritates  me  that  this  self-conscious 
xliocrity  should  be  recognised  as  a  genius.  In  com- 
rison  with  him.  Raff  was  a  giant,  not  to  speak  of  Rubin- 
in,  who  was  a  much  greater  man.  And  Brahms  is  so 
lotic,  so  dry  and  meaningless ! " 
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XI 

At  the  end  of  October  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Pete 
to  be  present  at  the  first  performance  of  Napravnik*: 
Harold.  But  as  the  performance  was  constant!; 
poned,  he  finally  returned  to  Maidanovo  without 
for  it  Nevertheless,  the  journey  was  not  without 
for  Vsievolojsky,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Oper; 
missioned  Tchaikovsky  for  the  first  time  to  con 
ballet    Joukovskys  Undine  was  chosen  as  a  subje 

Judging  from  all  accounts,  this  visit  to  Petersbui 
have  convinced  Tchaikovsky  of  his  great  popularit 
Not  only  did  he  meet  with  a  very  friendly  receptic 
the  composers,  with  Rimsky-Korsakov  at  their  h< 
he  received  from  an  anonymous  well-wisher,  throi 
medium  of  Stassov,  a  premium  of  5CX)  roubles, 
bestowed  on  the  best  musical  novelty  of  the  season, 
in  this  instance  to  be  Manfred.  He  was  also  h< 
by  a  brilliant  gathering  on  the  occasion  of  his  ele 
honorary  member  of  the  St  Petersburg  Chambei 
Societ}^ 

To  Rifftsky-Korsakov, 

"  October  30M  {November  iiM), 

**Dear  Nicholas  Andreievich, — I  have  a  fa 
ask.    Arensky  is  now  quite  recovered,  although  I  fi 
somewhat  depressed  and  agitated.     I  like  him  s< 
and  wish  you  would  sometimes  take  an  interest 
for,  as  regards  music,  he  venerates  you  more  than 
else.     The  best  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  g 
of  his  works  at  one  of  your  next  concerts.     There 
all   Russian   composers  find  a  place,  should  be 
room  for  Arensky,  who,  at  any  rate,  is  as  good  as  t 
But  as  you  would  not  like  to  offend  anyone,  I  p 
that  you  should  put  one  of  Arensky's  works  in  tl 
gramme  of  your  fourth  concert  instead  of  my  Rofne 
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He  needs  stirring  up ;  and  such  an  impulse  given 
^ou  would  count  for  so  much  with  him,  because  he 
i  and  respects  you.    Please  think  it  over  and  grant  my 

Thereby  you  will  make  your  deeply  devoted  pupil 
nsky)  very  happy. 

n  conclusion,  I  must  add  that  your  *  Spanish  Capriccio ' 
co/ossa/  masterpiece  of  instrumentation^  and  you  may 
rd  yourself  as  tihe  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

To  M.  Tchaikovsky. 

"Moscow,  November  igtA  {December  \st\  1886. 

.  .  I  arrived  in  Moscow  early  to-day.  There  has 
dy  been  a  rehearsal.  I  was  ill  again  after  my  last 
:  to  you.  This  time  I  was  so  bad  that  I  decided  to 
for  the  doctor.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  about  to 
a  strange  illness.  Suddenly  I  received  a  telegram 
ig  that  I  must  be  at  the  rehearsal.^  I  answered  that 
rehearsal  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  I  could  not 
1.  But  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  suddenly  felt  so 
that — in  spite  of  terrible  disinclination — I  went  to 
row.  Every  trace  of  headache,  which  for  ten  days 
50  affected  me,  vanished.  Is  not  this  a  curious  patho- 
al  case?" 

To  A,  5.  Arensky. 
^^  November  2/^th  {December  6th)y  1886. 

)£AR  Friend  Anton  Stepanovicii,— I  only  re- 
xi  your  welcome  letter  yesterday  ;  I  knew  already  from 
•iev  that  you  had  composed  Marguerite  Gautier  and 
::ated  it  to  me.  Thank  you  cordially  for  this  dedica- 
The  attention  and  honour  you  have  shown  me  touch 
leeply.  Marguerite  lies  beside  me  on  the  table,  and — 
ly  free  moments,  which  are  not  many — I  cast  a  glance 
:  here  and  there,  with  much  interest  and  pleasure. 
.se  do  not  feel  hurt  that  I  did  not  write  you  my 
ressions  at  once.  At  the  first  glance  I  found  the  work 
•  interesting,  because  you  have  entirely  departed  from 
r  accustomed  style.  Marguerite  has  so  little  re- 
blance  to  the  Suite  and  the  Symphony  that  one  could 

>  Of  Chtrevichek,  "The  Little  Shoes." 
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easily  suppose  it  came  from  the  pen  of  a  different  i 
The  elegance  of  form,  harmony,  and  orchestration ; 
same,  but  the  character  of  the  theme  and  its ' 
are  quite  different     Naturally  the  question  arises: 
better  than  the  Symphony  and  the  Suite?    At] 
cannot  answer." 

Although  somewhat  anticipating   my  narrative,  I  ^ 
insert  here  an  extract  from  a  later  letter  of  Tchaikc 
in  which  he  gives  Arensky  his   opinion   of  Ma 
Gautter. 

To  A,  Arensky. 

"  Maidanovo,  AprU  2nd  (14/IX  iS 

"  Dear   Anton  Stepanovich, — I  wrote  to 
August  that  I  would  pronounce  judgement  on  Ma 
Gautier  as  soon  as  I  had  heard  the  work  and  had  I 
to  study  the  score.     I  held  it  all  the  more  my  duty  1 
because,  although  I  value  your  talent  very  highly,! 
not  like  your  Fantasia.     It  is  very  easy  to  praise  a  1 
who  is  highly  esteemed.    But  to  say  to  him :  *  Not  I 
I  do  not  like  it,'  without  basing  one's  judgment  on 
explanation,  is  very  difficult   .  .  . 

"  I  must  state  my  opinion  briefly.  First  the  choice^ 
subject  It  was  very  painful  and  mortifying  to  me,  and! 
all  your  friends,  that  you  had  chosen  La  Dame  aux  Camti' 
as  the  subject  of  your  Fantasia.  How  can  an  educaU 
musician — when  there  are  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Poushkin,  Dante,  Tolstoi,  Lermontov,  and  others — feel  i 
interest  in  the  production  of  Dumas  fils^  which  has  i 
its  theme  the  history  of  a  demi-mondaine  advent 
which,  even  if  written  with  French  cleverness,  is  in 
false,  sentimental,  and  vulgar  ?  Such  a  choice  might  b 
intelligible  in  Verdi,  who  employed  subjects  which  coal 
excite  people's  nerves  at  a  period  of  artistic  decadence 
but  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  in  a  young  and  gifte 
Russian  musician,  who  has  enjoyed  a  good  education,  all 
is,  moreover,  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  a  friend  < 
S.  Taneiev. 

"Now  for  the  music:  (i)  The  Orgies. — If  we  are  toreafi 
in  these  orgies  a  supper  after  a  ball  at  the  house  of  a  li^ 
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nan,  in  which  a  crowd  of  people  participate,  eat 
^nnaise  with  truffles,  and  afterwards  dance  the  cancan, 
music  is  not  wanting  in  realism^  fire,  and  brilliancy.  It 
dorcover,  saturated  with  Liszt,  as  is  the  whole  Fantasia. 
beauty — if  one  looks  at  it  closely — is  purely  on  the 
ace ;  there  are  no  enthralling  passages.  Such  beauty  is 
true  beauty,  but  only  a  forced  imitation,  which  is  rather 
Lult  than  a  merit  We  find  this  superficial  beauty  in 
sini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Mendelssohn,  Massenet,  Liszt, 
others.  But  they  were  also  masters  in  their  own  way, 
^h  their  chief  characteristic  was  not  the  Ideal,  after 
ch  we  ought  to  strive.  For  neither  Beethoven,  nor 
h  (who  is  wearisome,  but  still  a  genius),  nor  Glinka,  nor 
sart,  ever  strove  after  this  surface  beauty,  but  rather  the 
J,  often  veiled  under  a  form  which  at  first  sight  is 
ttractive. 

(2)  Pastorale  in  BougivaL — Oh  God!  If  you  could 
f  understand  how  unpoetical  and  unpastoral  this 
ig^ival  is,  with  its  boats,  its  inns,  and  its  cancans  !  This 
rement  is  as  good  as  most  conventional  pastoral  ballets 
:  arc  composed  by  musicians  of  some  talent. 

(3)  The  Love  Melody 


% 


A 
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altogether  beautiful.  It  reminds  me  of  Liszt.  Not  of 
jr  particular  melody,  but  it  is  in  his  style,  after  the 
inner  of  his  semi-Italian  melodies,  which  are  wanting 
the  plasticity  and  simplicity  of  the  true  Italian  folk  airs. 
weover,  the  continuation  of  your  theme  : 


h^^^  ^1  ti^' iiJl 


not  only  beautiful,  but  wonderful ;  it  captivates  both  the 

•  and  the  heart 

*No  one   can  ever  reproach  you  with  regard  to   the 

hnical  part  of  your  work,  which  deserves  unqualified 

lise." 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

'*  Moscow,  December  4ik  (i6tk\ 
"  Mv  DEAR  Modi, — Something  very  important 
to-day.     I  conducted  the  first  orchestral  rehearsal  ■ 
style  that  all  were  astonished  (unless  it  were  mat  ~ 
for  they  had  expected  1  should  make  a  fool  of 
The  nearer  came  the  terrible  day,  the  more  unl 
was  my  nervousness.     I  was  often  on  the  point  of 
up  the  idea  of  conducting.     In  the  end  I  mastered 
was    enthusiastically   received    by  the   orchestra, 
courage  to  make  a  little  speech,  and  raised  die 
Now  I  know  I  can  conduct,  I  shall  not  be  nervous  at 
performance." 

To  AL  F,  von  Meek. 
"  Moscow, /a^irary  14M  (26/A),  li 

"  Mv  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  have  been  enjoying 
hospitality  for  a  week.^  I  live  in  your  house  as  if  under! 
wing  of  Christ  Your  servants  are  so  careful  of  my 
that  I  cannot  praise  them  enough.     I  only  r^^ret  that  I 
be  so  little  at  home.  Daily  rehearsals.   I  take  a  walk 
morning,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  I  am  waiting  in  the 
ductor's  desk.     The  rehearsal  is  not  over  till  four  o\ 
and  then  I  am  so  tired  that  when  I  return  home  I  have 
lie  down  for  a  while.     Towards  evening  I  feel  better 
take  some  food. 

"  The  conducting  gives  me  great  anxiety  and  exhaa 
my  whole  nervous  system.     But  I  must  say  it  also  affoi 
me  great  satisfaction.     First  of  all,  I  am  very  glad  to " 
conquered   my  innate,  morbid  shyness ;  secondly,  it  is 
good  thing  for  a  composer   to   conduct   his   own 
instead  of  having  constantly  to  interrupt  the  conductor 
draw  his  attention  to  this,  or  that,  mistake;  thirdly,  all 
colleagues  have  shown  me  such  genuine  sj^mpathy  that! 
am  quite  touched  by  it,  and  very  pleased.     Do  you  knon 
I  feel  much  less  agitation  than  when  I  sit  at  the  rehearsi 
doing  nothing.     If  all  goes  well,  I  believe  that  not  col 
will  my  nerves  be  none  the  worse,  but  it  will  have  a  be« 
ficial  effect  on  them." 

^  Tchaikovsky  was  stapng  in  N.  F.  von  Meck's  house  at  thU  time. 
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lie  first  performance  of  Les  Caprices  itOxane  took  place 
Coscow  on  January  19th  (31st),  1887,  and  had  a  far- 
hing  influence  on  Tchaikovsky's  future,  because  he 
\  made  his  first  successful  attempt  at  conducting.  The 
t  interest  which  the  production  of  a  new  opera  always 
kens  was  thereby  doubled,  and  all  the  places  were 

0  before  the  opening  night  The  singers  did  their 
r  conscientiously ;  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found,  but 
ne  made  a  memorable  "  creation  "  of  any  part  The 
ating  and  costumes  were  irreproachable. 

lie  public  greeted  the  composer-conductor  with  great 

usiasm.     Gifts  of  all  kinds  showed  plainly  that  it  was 

ukovsky  himself  who  was  honoured,  not   the  new 

uctor  and  composer  of  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,     The 

a  was  a  success;  four  numbers  had  to  be  repeated 

^. 

le  Press  criticisms  on  this  occasion  were  all  favourable, 

the  Savremenny  Izvesty,  in  which  Krouglikov,  as  we 
r,  generally  criticised  Tchaikovsky's  works  so  severely. 
hort,  the  opera  really  had  a  brilliant  success;  far 
ter  than  that  achieved  by  Eugene  Oniegin  in  Peters- 
:  Neverthess  this  opera  only  remained  in  the  repertory 
wo  seasons. 

at  little  can  be  said  about  that  which  interests  us 
t — the  impression  made  by  Tchaikovsky's  conducting. 

severest  judge  and  critic,  Tchaikovsky  himself,  was 
ified.  We  know  in  what  an  objective  spirit  he  criticised 
success  of  his  works,  so  we  can  safely  believe  him 
n  he  says  he  fulfilled  his  task  satisfactorily.  He 
sibes  this  memorable  evening  as  follows ; — 

To  E,  K,  Pavlovskaya, 
^*  Moscow^ /anuary  20th  {February  ist),  1887. 

1  did  not  expect  to  be  very  excited  on  the  day  of  the 
formance,  but  when  I  awoke,  quite  early,  I  felt  really 
md  could  only  think  of  the  approaching  ordeal  as  of  a 
ible  nightmare.  I  cannot  describe  what  mental  agonies 
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I  suffered  during  the  course  of  the  day.  CooseqiKil 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  appeared  half  dead  at  Ac  thai 
Altani  accompanied  me  to  the  orchestra.  Imme&l 
the  curtain  went  up  and,  amid  great  applause,  I  i 
presented  with  many  wreaths  from  the  chorus,  orckd 
etc  While  this  took  place,  I  somewhat  recoToedi 
composure,  b^an  the  Overture  well,  and  by  the  end 
quite  master  of  myself.  There  was  great  applause  a 
the  Overture.  The  first  Act  went  successfully,  and  al 
wards  I  was  presented  with  more  wreaths,  among  d 
yours,  for  which  many  thanks.  I  was  now  quite  calm, 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  opera  with  undivided  attenl 
It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  work  really  pleased, 
theatre  was  at  least  half- full  of  my  friends.  Time 
future  performances  will  show  if  the  applause  was  foi 
personally  (for  the  sake  of  past  services),  or  for  my  i 
Now  the  question  is,  how  did  I  conduct?  I  fed  ! 
constraint  in  speaking  about  it  Everyone  praised  me; 
said  they  had  no  idea  I  possessed  such  a  gift  for  con 
ing.  But  is  it  true?  Or  is  it  only  flattery?  I 
conduct  twice  more,  and  after  the  third  time  I  ou^ 
know  for  certain  how  much  truth  there  is  in  all  this." 

I  have  seldom  seen  Tchaikovsky  in  such  a  dx 
frame  of  mind  as  on  that  evening.  We  did  not  i 
home  till  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  1m 
mediately  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  After  so  many  da 
anxiety  and  excitement  he  really  needed  rest!  Xc 
was  more  unprepared  than  he  for  the  sad  news  ^ 
reached  us  next  morning. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  was  aroused  by  a  tel^^m  ^ 
announced  the  death  of  our  niece  Tatiana,  the  e 
daughter  of  Alexandra  Davidov.  She  had  died 
suddenly  at  a  masked  ball  in  Petersbui^.  Not  only 
she  a  near  relative,  but  also  a  highly  gifted  girl  of  : 
beauty.  It  required  considerable  resolution  on  my  ps 
break  the  sad  news  to  my  brother  when  he  awoke  at  c 
o'clock,  happy  and  contented,  and  still  under  the  pie 
impressions  of  the  previous  evening. 
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spite  of  this  heavy  blow,  Tchaikovsky  did  not  alter 
bdsion  to  conduct  Les  Caprices  dOxane  for  two 
B  longer.  The  constant  activity,  and  anxiety  of 
erent  nature,  helped  to  assuage  the  violence  of  his 
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To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo,  February  2nd  {i^th),  1887. 

have  now  been  at  home  five  days,  yet  there  is  no 
on  of  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  working  with  such 
>h  haste  at  The  Enchantress  that  I  feel  quite  ex- 
!d.  I  cannot  live  without  work,  but  why  do  circum- 
s  always  compel  me  to  be  in  a  hurry,  to  have  to 
jc  my  strength  ?  I  see  such  an  endless  pile  of  work 
:  me  to  which  I  am  pledged  that  I  dare  not  look 
he  future.  How  short  life  is!  Now  that  I  have 
biy  reached  that  last  step  which  means  the  full 
ity  of  my  talent,  I  look  back  involuntarily  and, 
I  so  many  years  behind  me,  glance  timidly  at  the 
ihead  and  ask :  Shall  I  succeed  ?  Is  it  worth  while  ? 
|ret  it  is  only  now  that  I  begin  to  be  able  to  compose 
ut  self-doubt,  and  to  believe  in  my  own  powers  and 
ledge." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo,  February  ^th  (21X/),  1887. 

am  already  dreaming  of  a  time  when  I  shall  give 
rts  abroad.  But  of  what  does  one  not  dream?  If 
[  were  twenty  years  younger ! ! !  One  thing  is  certain : 
erves  are  much  stronger,  and  things  which  formerly 
not  to  be  thought  of  are  now  quite  possible.  Un- 
edly  I  owe  this  to  my  free  life,  relieved  from  all 
ty  of  earning  my  daily  bread.  And  who  but  you, 
riend,  is  the  author  of  all  the  good  things  fate  has 
htme? 
le  concert  will  take  place  in  Petersburg  on  March  sth." 
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Qq  FebtwEBj  23id  (Ibicli  Ttfa)  Tchaikovsky  went; 
PdeidJttJg  to  attend  the  rehearsals  for  tbe  FluIhanA 
Ccoceit,  at  idnda  the  St.  Pctcrsboig  poUic  was  to  wi 
his  Bcqaantancc  as  a  cxiodixtor,  firom  which  dated  jj 
commenccmcsA  of  a  nhole  series  of  similar  conceits  il| 
made  bis  name  kiKnm  in  Russia,  Europe  and  Americi, 

On  Fcbroan-  28di  ^Marcfa  12th)  the  first  rehearsal* 
place,  and  TchaikoTsky  writes  in  his  diary  in  his  custon 
laconic  stj-le:  *  Elxdtement  and  dread."  Henccforti 
the  vei^-  end  of  his  life,  it  was  not  the  concert  itsdi 
much  as  the  first  rdiearsal  whidi  alarmed  him.  By 
second  rehearsal  he  had  usually  recovered  himself.  Ah 
he  found  it  particularly  painful  to  stand  up  for  the 
time  before  an  unknown  orchestra. 

All  the  important  musical  circles  in  Petersburg  sho 
a  lively  interest  in  Tchaiko\-sk>''s  debut  as  a  concert  < 
ductor.  The  three  rehearsals  attracted  a  number  d 
first  musicians,  who  encouraged  him  b}"  their  wann  w 
of  sympathy.  No  debut  could  have  been  made  n 
more  favourable  conditions. 

The  concert  itself,  which  took  place  on  March  5th  (i 
in  the  hall  of  the  Nobles'  Club,  went  off  admirably, 
programme  consisted  of:  (i)  Suite  Na  2  (first  perform 
in  St  Petersburg),  (2)  Aria  from  the  opera  T/ie  Enchan, 
(3)  the  "Mummers'  Dance"  from  the  same  opera 
Andante  and  Valse  from  the  Serenade  for  str 
(5)  Francesca  da  Rimini,  (6)  Pianoforte  solos,  (7)  Ovei 
"  181 2r 

The  hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  oval 
endless.  The  Press  criticisms  of  the  music,  as  well  J 
Tchaikovsky's  conducting,  proved  colourless  and  conn 
place,  but  on  the  whole  laudatory.  Even  Cui  expn 
some  approbation  for  Tchaikovsky  as  a  conductor,  alth« 
he  again  found  fault  with  him  as  a  composer. 

Tchaikovsky's  diary  contains  the  following  brief  ace 
of  the  concert :  "  My  concert    Complete  success.    ( 
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lent — ^but  stiU,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey- 

lis  question  lie  the  germs  of  that  weariness  and 
g  which  had  their  growth  in  Tchaikovsky's  soul 
neously  with  his  pursuit  of  fame,  and  reached  their 
fc  intensity  in  the  moment  of  the  composer*s  greatest 

IS. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Maidanovo,  March  12th  (24M),  1887. 

5  Empress  has  sent  me  her  autograph  picture  in  a 
il  frame.^  This  attention  has  touched  me  deeply, 
lly  at  a  time  when  she  and  the  Emperor  have  so 
•dier  things  to  think  about." 

Diary, 
olitov-Ivanov  and  his  wife  came  very  late,  about 
lock.  I  met  them  out  walking.  At  first  I  felt 
d  to  see  them,  and  vexed  at  my  work  being  inter- 
;  but  afterwards  these  good  people  (she  is  extremely 
Jietic)  made  me  forget  everything,  except  that  it  is 
latest  pleasure  to  be  in  the  society  of  congenial 
Ivanov  played,  and  she  sang  beautiful  fragments 
is  opera  Ruth  (the  duet  especially  charmed  me). 
eft  at  six.    Worked  before  and  after  supper." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Maidanovo,  March  \^th  (27M),  1887. 

th  pleases  me  more  and  more.  I  believe  Ippolitov- 
'  will  come  to  the  front,  if  only  because  he  has 
ling  original  about  him,  and  this  *  something '  is  also 
rtractive." 

Diary. 

''March  16M  (28//4),  1887. 
nil  not  conceal  it :  all  the  poetry  of  country  life  and 
e  has  vanished.     I  do  not  know  why.     Noivhere  do 
o  miserable  as  at  home.     If  I  do  not  work,  I  torment 

^  In  return  for  the  dedication  of  the  twelve  songs. 
2    M 
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m)rself,  am  afraid  of  the  future,  etc.  Is  solitude  n 
necessary  to  me?  When  I  am  in  town,  countiy  lifefl 
a  paradise ;  when  I  am  here,  I  feel  no  delight  whal 
To-day,  in  particular,  I  am  quite  out  of  tune." 

*'Have  just  read  through  my  diary  for  the  hsi 
years.  Good  heavens!  how  could  my  imaginatioo 
been  so  deceived  by  the  melancholy  bareness  of  N 
novo  ?     How  everytiiing  used  to  please  me ! " 

''March  rbth  (April \ 

''Read  through  Korsakov's  'Snow-Maiden/  am 
astonished  at  his  mastery.  I  envy  him  and  ought 
ashamed  of  it" 

"  March  ^o/h  (April  i 

"  After  supper  I  read  the  score  of  A  Life  for  ttu 
What  a  master !  How  did  Glinka  manage  to  do  it? 
incomprehensible  how  such  a  colossal  work  could 
been  created  by  an  amateur  and — ^judging  by  his  di 
a  rather  limited  and  trivial  nature." 

"  Played  through  The  Power  of  the  EvU  One} 
almost  repulsive  musical  monstrosity;  yet,  at  the 
time,  talent,  intuition,  and  imagination." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Maidanovo,  April  24th  (May  6/i),  li 
"My  very  dear  Friend,— I  wished  to  leave  Maid 
a  month  ago,  and  yet  I  am  still  here.  My  work  (ti 
chestration  of  the  opera)  detains  me.  This  work  i 
really  difficult,  but  it  takes  time.  I  notice  that  the 
I  grow,  the  more  trouble  my  orchestration  gives  t 
judge  myself  more  severely,  am  more  careful,  morcc 
with  regard  to  light  and  shade.  In  such  a  caj 
country  is  a  real  boon.  Saint-Saens  has  invited  me 
present  at  both  his  concerts  at  Moscow,  but  I 
courteously  refused.     Poor  Saint-Saens  had  to  pla) 

'  Opera  by  Sexov. 
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pty  room.  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  and  that  the  poor 
ochmaii  would  take  it  deeply  to  heart,  so  I  did  not 
li  to  be  a  witness  of  his  disappointment.  But  also  I 
not  want  to  interrupt  my  work." 

chaikovsky  stayed  at  Maidanovo  to  complete  the 
rumentation  of  the  whole  score  of  The  Enchantress, 
left  on  May  9th  to  visit  his  sick  friend,  Kondratiev, 
re  starting  on  his  journey  to  the  Caucasus. 


XIII 

To  N.  F.  vofi  Meek. 

"The  Caspian  Sea,  May  iZth  (June  9///),  1887. 

[  left  Moscow  on  the  20th.  At  Nijni-Novogorod  I  had 
t  trouble  in  securing  a  second-class  ticket  for  the 
mer,  Alexander  IL  This  steamer  is  considered  the 
,  and  is  therefore  always  full.  My  quarters  were  very 
LI  and  uncomfortable,  but  I  enjoyed  the  journey  down 
Volga.  It  was  almost  high  tide,  and  therefore  the 
cs  were  so  far  away  that  one  could  almost  imagine 
lelf  at  sea.  Mother  Volga  is  sublimely  poetical.  The 
t  bank  is  hilly,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  bits  of 
ery,  but  in  this  respect  the  Volga  cannot  compare  with 
Rhine,  nor  even  with  the  Danube  and  Rhone.  Its  beauty 
\  not  lie  in  its  banks,  but  in  its  unbounded  width  and 
le  extraordinary  volume  of  its  waters,  which  roll  down 
le  sea  without  any  motion.  We  stopped  at  the  towns 
:he  way  just  long  enough  to  get  an  idea  of  them. 
lara  and  the  little  town  of  Volsk  pleased  me  best,  the 
T  having  the  most  beautiful  gardens  I  have  ever  seen. 
reached  Astrakhan  on  the  fifth  day.  Here  we  boarded 
tie  steamer,  which  brought  us  to  the  spot  where  the 
th  of  the  Volga  debouches  into  the  open  sea,  where 
ixibarked  on  a  schooner,  on  board  which  we  have  been 
he  last  two  days.  The  Caspian  Sea  has  been  very 
herous.  It  was  so  stc^py  during  the  night  that  I 
luite  frightened.     Every  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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trembling  ship  must  break  up  beneath  the  force  of  die 
waves ;  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  close  an  eye  all  n^ 
But  in  spite  of  this  I  was  not  sea-sick.  We  reached  Bata 
to-day.  The  storm  has  abated.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
start  for  Tiflis  until  to-morrow  morning,  for  we  cannot 
catch  the  train  to-day." 

On  the  journey  between  Tsaritsin  and  Astrakhn^ 
Tchaikovsky  had  a  very  droll  experience.  He  kil 
managed  so  cleverly  that  no  one  on  board  knew  yrbo  k 
was.  One  day  a  little  musical  entertainment  was  got  ii|^ 
and  Tchaikovsky  offered  to  undertake  the  accompanym^ 
It  so  happened  that  a  lady  amateur  placed  one  of  his  an^ 
songs  before  him  and  explained  to  him  the  manner  it' 
which  he  was  to  accompany  it  On  his  timidly  objecdog 
the  lady  answered  that  she  must  know  best,  as  Tchaikovsi^ 
himself  had  gone  through  the  song  in  question  with  kr 
music  mistress.  The  same  evening  a  passenger  related  hov 
Tchaikovsky  had  been  so  delighted  with  the  tenor  Lodjf 
in  the  role  of  Orlik  in  Mazeppa}  that  after  the  perfoi 
"  he  fell  on  Lody*s  neck  and  wept  tears  of  emotioa* 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"TiFLis,  May  30M  (June  iiih\  1887. 

"  Baku,  in  the  most  unexpected  fashion,  has  turned  oit 
to  be  an  altogether  beautiful  place,  well  planned  and  wd 
built,  clean  and  very  characteristic.  The  Oriental  (c^ 
cially  the  Persian)  character  is  very  prevalent,  so  that  oae 
could  almost  imagine  oneself  to  be  on  the  other  sideof  th 
Caspian  Sea.  It  has  but  one  drawback :  the  compM 
lack  of  verdure.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  visited  the  neighbo* 
hood  of  the  naphtha  wells,  where  some  hundred  boriH 
towers  throw  up  a  hundred  thousand  pauds  of  napM 
every  minute.     The  picture  is  grand  but  gloomy.  ...       "^ 

"  The  road  between  Baku  and  Tiflis  runs  throi^ » 
stony,  desolate  country."       |^ 

^  Orlik's  part  is  written  for  a  bass,  and  Lody  has  a  tenor  voice. 
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The  end  of  this  journey  was  Borjom,  where  he  intended 
pass  the  whole  summer  in  the  family  of  his  brother 
latoL  He  reached  there  on  June  i  ith.  He  only  learnt 
appreciate  by  degrees  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the 
ghbourhood.  The  horizon,  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
i  sombre  flora,  their  luxuriance,  and  the  depth  of  the 
idows,  made  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  him  at 
t.  Only  after  he  had  learnt  to  know  the  inexhaustible 
mber  and  variety  of  the  walks  did  he  begin  to  like  this 
in  try  more  and  more.  When,  ten  days  later,  his  brother 
)deste  arrived  at  Borjom  he  was  already  full  of  enthu- 
sm  and  ready  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  beauties  of  the 
ice. 

Tchaikovsky  worked  very  little  while  at  Borjom,  only 
snding  an  hour  a  day  at  the  instrumentation  of  the 
(ozartiana  "  Suite 

At  the  commencement  of  July  Tchaikovsky  left  Borjom 
response  to  a  telegpram  from  his  friend  Kondratiev,  who 
d  been  removed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  hopes  that 
5  baths  might  prolong  his  life  for  a  few  months. 
Dndratiev's  condition  was  so  critical  that  Tchaikovsky 
aid  not  do  less  than  interrupt  his  own  cure  and  join  his 
^d  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  Aix-la-Chapelle, /«i^  16M  (28M),  1887. 

*  I  do  not  dislike  Aix — that  is  all  I  can  say.  What  is 
dly  bad  here  is  the  atmosphere,  saturated  as  it  is  with 
idls  of  cooking,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  I  think 
rrowfully  of  the  air  in  Borjom,  but  I  try  to  dwell  upon 
ais  little  as  possible.  However,  I  feel  more  cheerful  here 
Ui  I  did  on  the  journey.  I  see  that  my  arrival  has  given 
ich  pleasure  to  Kondratiev  and  Legoshin,  and  that  I 
all  be  of  use  to  them." 
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Diary. 

"  Aix,  July  22nd  (Aygust  yd),  it 

**  I  sit  at  home  full  of  remorse.  The  cause  0 
remorse  is  this :  life  is  passing  away  and  draws  near 
end,  and  yet  I  have  not  fathomed  it  Rather  do  I 
away  those  disquieting  questions  of  our  destiny  whci 
intrude  themselves  upon  me,  and  try  to  hide  from 
Do  I  live  truly  ?  Do  I  act  rightly  ?  For  example, 
now  sitting  here,  and  everyone  admires  my  sa 
Now  there  is  no  question  of  sacrifice.  I  lead  a  Ufe  0 
gormandise  at  the  tai/e  dhSte^  do  nothing,  and  spei 
money  on  luxuries,  while  others  want  it  for  al 
necessities.  Is  not  that  the  veriest  ^oism  ?  I  do  i 
towards  my  neighbours  as  I  ought" 

To  P,  Jurgensan. 

"  Aix,/m^  29/ii  (August  ioih\  1 

"  Dear  Friend, — To-day  I  am  sending  you  my  ] 
Suite,  registered.  Three  of  the  borrowed  numbcnrs 
Suite  are  pianoforte  pieces  (Nos.  i,  2,  4);  one  (N( 
the  chorus  *  Ave  Verum.'  Of  course,  I  should  be  glac 
Suite  could  be  played  next  season.     That  is  alL" 

Tchaikovsky's  "  heroic  act "  of  friendship  consume 
than  a  month  of  his  time.  While  paying  full  tribute 
generosity  of  his  undertaking,  we  must  confess  t 
failed  to  grasp  the  relation  between  wishing  and 
Tchaikovsky,  filled  with  real  and  self-denying  comj 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  neighbour,  was  wanting — a 
practical  questions  of  life — in  the  necessary  abilit 
control,  and  purpose.  In  the  abstract,  no  one  ha< 
sympathy  for  his  neighbour  than  he ;  but  in  reality 
was  less  able  to  do  much  for  him.  Anyone  wh( 
ask  the  trivial  question :  "  Where  wadding,  needl 
thread  could  be  bought  ?  "  would  naturally  lose  his 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.  The  consciousness 
helplessness  and  incapacity  to  lessen  his  friend's  s 
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the  least,  his  irresolution  in  face  of  the  slightest  diffi- 
.ty,  rendered  Tchaikovsky's  useless  visit  to  Aix  all  the 
»re  painful.  He  suffered  for  the  dying  man  and  for 
DselC  The  result  was  that  he  did  "too  much"  for 
mdship  and  "  too  little  "  for  his  sick  friend  ;  at  least,  in 
aparison  to  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  of  strength 
idi  his  generous  action  demanded.  When,  at  the  end 
J\ugust,  the  dying  man's  nephew  came  to  relieve  him, 
liaikovsky  fled  from  Aix,  deeply  grieved  at  parting  from 

friend  "  for  ever,"  humbled  at  his  own  mental  condition, 
i  saigry  at  his  inability  "  to  see  the  sad  business  through 

fhe  end."  Exhausted,  and  wrathful  with  himself,  he 
ived  at  Maidanovo  on  August  30th  (September  nth), 
ere  the  news  of  Kondratiev's  death  reached  him  a  fort- 
:ht  later. 

Diary. 

"  September  2isi  {October  ^rd),  1887. 

■  How  short  is  life  I  How  much  I  have  still  to  do,  to 
nk,  and  to  say !  We  keep  putting  things  off,  and  mean- 
ile  death  lurks  round  the  corner.  It  is  just  a  year  since 
touched  this  book,  and  so  much  has  changed  since 
tn.  How  strange!  Just  365  days  ago  I  was  afraid 
confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  glow  of  sympathetic  feel- 
j  which  Christ  awoke  in  me,  I  dared  to  doubt  His 
dnity.  Since  then  my  religion  has  become  more  clearly 
Ened,  for  during  this  time  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
out  God,  life,  and  death.  In  Aix  especially  I  meditated 
the  fatal  questions  :  why,  how,  for  what  end  ?  I  should 
e  to  define  my  religion  in  detail,  if  only  I  might  be 
ite  clear,  once  for  all,  as  to  my  faith,  and  as  to  the 
undary  which  divides  it  from  speculation.  But  life  and 
vanities  are  passing,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
xeed  in  expressing  the  symbol  of  that  faith  which  has 
jcn  in  me  of  late.  It  has  very  definite  forms,  but  I  do 
:  use  them  when  I  pray.  I  pray  just  as  before ;  as 
as  taught.  Moreover,  God  can  hardly  require  to  know 
r  and  why  we  pray.  God  has  no  need  of  prayers. 
•  tve  kavey 
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On  October  20th  (November  ist)  The  EndoMlm 
produced  under  the  b&ton  of  the  composer,  and  tb 
formance  was  altogether  most  brilliant  and  artistic 

On  this  first  night  Tchaikovsky  does  not  appear  t 
observed  that  the  opera  was  a  failure.  He  thong 
the  contrary,  that  it  pleased  the  public  After  the  i 
performance  (on  October  23rd),  which — ^notwithst 
that  it  went  better  than  the  first — still  failed  to  mc 
audience  to  applause,  he  first  felt  doubts  as  to  its  s 
The  indifference  of  the  public  was  clearly  appareo 
the  third  and  fourth  representations,  when  his  appe 
in  the  conductor's  desk  was  received  in  chilling  • 
It  was  only  then  that  he  realised  that  TA^  Ench 
was  a  failure.    On  the  fifth  night  the  house  was  em 

Tchaikovsky,  as  we  shall  see,  ascribed  this  failure 
ill-will  of  the  critics.     After  I  had  read  through 
notices — says   Modeste — it  seemed   to  me  that, 
present  instance,  my  brother  had  done  them  toe 
honour.     In  none  of  the  eleven  criticisms  did  I  tra 
tone  of  contempt  and  malicious  enjoyment  with  wl: 
other  operas  had   been   received.      No   one  calk 
Enchantress  a  "  still-bom  nonentity,"  as  Cui  had 
Eugene   Oniegin ;    no   one   attempted    to   count  i 
deliberate  thefts  in  The  Enchantress,  as  Galler  ha< 
with  Mazeppa,     The  reason  for  the  failure  of  Tk 
chantress    must   be    sought    elsewhere :    possibly 
defective  interpretation  of  both  the  chief  parts  ;  bi 
probably  in  the  qualities  of  the  music,  which  still  aw 
just  evaluation  at  the  hands  of  a  competent  critic 

To  N,  F.  van  Meek, 

"  Moscow,  November  13M  (25M), 

"  Mv  DEAR  Friend, — Please  forgive  me  for  so 

writing.     I  am  passing  through  a  very  stirring  p< 

my  life,  and  am  always  in  such  a  state  of  agitatior 

is  impossible  to  speak  to  you  from  my  heart  as  I 
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ph.  After  conducting  my  opera  four  times,  I  returned 
n^  dbout  five  days  ago,  in  a  very  melancholy  frame  of 
Kid.  In  spite  of  the  ovation  I  received  on  the  opening 
[jit;  my  opera  has  not  taken  with  the  public,  and  practi- 
ty  met  with  no  success.  From  the  Press  I  have  en- 
antered  such  hatred  and  hostility  that,  even  now,  I  can- 
b  account  for  it  On  no  other  opera  have  I  expended 
much  labour  and  sacrifice ;  yet  never  before  have  I 
9o  so  persecuted  by  the  critics.  I  have  given  up  the 
urney  to  Tiflis,  for  I  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  get 
Ecient  rest  in  Maidanovo  before  I  have  to  start  on  my 
icert  tour  abroad.  I  conduct  first  in  Leipzig,  and 
srwards  in  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen.  Berlin, 
1  Prague.  In  March  I  give  my  own  concert  in  Paris, 
1  from  there  I  go  to  London,  as  I  have  received  an 
itation  from  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  short,  a 
ole  crowd  of  new  and  strong  impressions  are  awaiting 


rhe  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society, 
vember  14th  (26th),  was  the  first  concert  ever  conducted 

Tchaikovsky  in  Moscow.  The  programme  consisted 
dusively  of  his  own  works,  including  "  Mozartiana  '*  (first 
ic),  Francesca  da  Riminiy  the  Fantasia  for  pianoforte, 

56  (Taneiev  as  soloist),  and  the  Arioso  from  The  En- 
ntress.  On  the  following  day  the  same  programme 
3  repeated  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  at  a  popular 
icert  The  "  Mozartiana  "  Suite  was  a  great  success  (the 
.ve  Verum"  was  encored),  and  the  Press — in  contra- 
tinction  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg — spoke  with  great 
rmth  and  cordiality  of  the  composer  and  conductor. 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

''November  24M  {December  6th)  1887. 

In  to-day's  paper  I  accidentally  saw  that  the  eighth  per- 
lance  of  The  Enchantress  was  given  before  a  half-empty 
se.  It  is  an  wnAonhttA  fiasco.  This  failure  has  wounded 
in    my  inmost  soul,  for  I  never  worked  with  greater 
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ardour  than  at  The  Enchantress.  Besides,  I  fed  asha 
when  I  think  of  you,  for  you  must  have  sustained  a  ter 
loss.  I  know  well  enough  that  some  day  the  opera  wi 
reinstated,  but  when  ?  Meanwhile  it  makes  me  very  b 
So  far  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  Press  ( 
not  influence  one's  success  or  failure ;  but  now  I 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  united  attack  of 
hounds  of  critics  which  has  ruined  my  opera.  The 
take  them  !  Why  this  spite  ?  Just  now,  for  exami 
to-day's  number  of  the  NavosHy  see  how  they  rail  a 
Musical  Society  and  at  me,  because  of  this  Pc 
Concert !     Incomprehensible  ! " 


Part   VII 


I 

1888 

ITH  December,  1887,  began  a  new  and  last 
period  in  the  life  of  Tchaikovsky,  during 
which  he    realised   his   wildest  dreams  of 
fame,  and  attained  to  such  prosperity  and 
honour  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  artist  during 
lifetime.     Distrustful  and  modest  (from  an  excess  of 
i),  he  was  now  in  a  perpetual  state  of  wonder  and 
it  to  find  himself  far  more  appreciated  in  Russia  and 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  in  the  past     Physically 
better  nor  worse  than  in  former  years,  possessing 
unlimited  affections  of  those  whom  he  loved  in  return, 
was,  to  all  appearance,  an  example  of  mortal  happi- 
yet  in  reality  he  was  less  happy  than  before. 
iose  menacing  blows  of  fate — like  the  opening  of 
Loven's    Fifth    Symphony — had    sounded,  although 
led  and  distant,  even  on  the  day  of  Tchaikovsky  s 
concert  (March  Sth);  while  that  intangible  and  ground- 
sense  of  bitterness — that  "  touch  of  gall,"  as  he  himself 
it — was  present  even  in  that  triumphant   moment 
he  found  himself  master  of  the  orchestra  and  all  its 
ipestuous    elements,    as    though    prophetic  of   those 
lerings  which  overshadowed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
the  time  he  did  not  understand  this  vague  warning ; 
ards,  when  it  came  back  to  him,  he  realised  it  had 
fbeen  a  friendly  caution,  not  to  continue  the  chase  for 
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fame;  not  to  take  up  occupations  that  went  against K 
nature,  nor  to  spend  his  streng^  upon  the  attainmoifc 
things  which  would  come  of  themselves ;  finally,  to  cBf 
to  his  true  vocation,  lest  disappointment  should  avait 
in  the  new  path  he  had  elected  to  follow.    In  Fdnqf 
he  wrote  to  Nadejda  von  Meek :  "  New  and  powerfiil  ifr 
pressions  continually  await  me.     Probably  my  fame 
increase,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  stay  at  home 
work  ?     God  knows !     I  can  say  this  :   I  regret  the 
when  I  was  left  in  peace  in  the  solitude  of  the  connti;' 
And  this  regret  grew  keener,  as  his  weariness  grew 
intolerable.    The  more  he  accustomed  his  temperamcot 
unsuitable  occupations,  the  further  he  advanced  his 
tion,  the  more  complete  was  his  disenchantment  with 
prize.     Radiant  and  glittering  as  it  had   appeared 
afar,  seen  closer,  it  proved  insignificant  and  tamiAfift 
Hence  the  profound  disillusionment,  "  the  insane  depeii 
sion/'  the  something  ''  hopeless  and  final "  which  make  i^ 
dark  a  background  to  the  picture  of  his  brilliant  socoesi 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Tchaikovsky  left  Russia  on  December  15th  (27th)  n' 
arrived  in  Berlin  two  days  later.     Here  he  was  to  mrt 

Herr  X who  was  acting  as  his  concert  agent  during  tU 

tour.  He  had  no  sooner  settled  in  his  hotd  than.  picldB| 
up  a  newspaper,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  paragraph  to  dw  cfti 
that:  ''To-day,  December  29th,  the  Russian  OMBposi 
Tchaikovsky  arrives  in  Berlin.  To-morrow  his  BOpienM 
friends  (?)  and   admirers  (?)  will   meet  to   1  i  1l  .Ijf If  I 

arrival  by  a  luncheon  at  the restaurant,  at  one  cMo 

Punctual  attendance  is  requested."  "No  wofds.Jon 
describe  my  horror  and  indignation,"  wrote  TthaOajni 
"At    that    moment   I  could    cheerfully   have   mfude 

Herr  X .     I  went  out  to  breakfast  at  a  caK  in  : 

Passage,  and  afterwards  to  the  Museum,  walking  in  1 

and  trembling  lest  I  should  meet  Herr   N or  sc 

of  my  numerous/nVWj  and  admirers^ 
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The  following  morning  the  dreaded  interview  with  his 
nt  took  place.  Tchaikovsky  found  him  not  altogether 
^sympathetic,  but  during  the  entire  tour  he  realised  that 
swas  dealing  with  a  very  peculiar  and  eccentric  man, 
Kiom  he  never  really  understood. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Leipzig,  December  2xx/,  1887  {January  2nd^  1S88). 

*I  have  made  acquaintance  with  Scharwenka  and  a 
Bmber  of  other  people.    I  also  met  Art6t^    Ever>'one 

IS  astonished  to  see  me  with  N ,  who  follows  me  like 

r  own  shadow.     At  three  o'clock   I  left  for  Leipzig, 

kily  without  N for  once,  and  was  met  by  Brodsky, 

oti,  and  two  of  my  admirers.  I  had  supper  with 
odsky.  There  was  a  Christmas-tree.  His  wife  and 
ter-in-law  are  charming — really  good  Russian  women. 
1  the  time  the  tears  were  in  my  ej'es.  Next  day  I  took 
Iralk  (it  was  New  Year's  Day),  and  went  back  to  dine 
di  Siloti  at  Brodsk/s.  He  was  just  tr>-ing  a  new  trio 
r  Brahms.  The  composer  himself  was  at  the  piano, 
rahms  is  a  handsome  man,  rather  short  and  stout.'-  He 
IS  very  friendly  to  me.  Then  we  sat  down  to  table, 
ohms  enjoys  a  good  drink.  Grieg,  fascinating  and  sym- 
Ihetic,  was  there  too.*     In   the   evening    I    went   to 

'  Their  first  meet  tag  since  1869. 

'*  In  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Leipzig,  which  Tchaikovsky  afterwanls  pub- 
fted  as  the  Diary  of  My  Tour  in  iSSS,  he  characterises  the  German  com- 
ia  more  fully :  '*  Brahms  is  rather  a  short  man,  suggests  a  sort  of  ampli- 
de,  and  possesses  a  very  sympathetic  appearance.  His  fine  licad— almost 
■tof  an  old  man— recalls  the  type  of  a  handsome,  Ixinign,  elderly  Russian 
int.  His  features  are  certainly  not  characteristic  of  German  good  looks, 
lA  I  cannot  conceive  why  some  learned  ethnographer  (Brahms  himself  told 

I  this  after  I  had  spoken  of  the  impression  his  appoarAiice  made  upim  mc) 
K  to  reproduce  his  head  on  the  first  page  of  his  Iwoks  as  being  highly 
Ivacteristic  of  German  features.  A  certain  softness  of  outline,  pleasing 
■TCi,  rather  long  and  slightly  grizzled  hair,  kind  grey  eyes,  and  a  thick 
*ri,  freely  sprinkled  with  white—all  this  recalled  at  once  the  type  of 
Vte'bred  Great  Russian  so  frequently  met  with  among  our  clerg)-.  Brahms's 
rittaer  is  very  simple,  free  from  vanity,  his  humour  jovial,  and  the  few  hours 
pou  in  his  society  left  mc  with  a  very  agreeable  recollection." 
'  In  the  same  series  of  articles  appeared  the  following  sketch  of  ( irieg : 
^herc  entered  the  room  a  very  short,  middle-aged  man,  exceedingly  fragile 
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the  Gewandhaus.  when  Joachim  and  Hansmaim  pt 
the  new  Double  Concerto  of  Brahms  for  vkdm  aad'i 
and  the  composer  himsdf  conducted.  I  sat  in  theO 
tors'  box,  and  made  acquaintance  with  sudi  nonibe 
pec^le  tihat  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  them  aH 
Diiectc^s  informed  me  that  my  rdiearsal  was  fixed  fo 
next  day.  Wliat  I  suffered  during  the  evening— la 
the  whole  time — cannot  be  described.  If  Bn^sky 
Siloti  had  not  been  there,  I  think  I  should  have  dk 
spent  a  terrible  nig^t.  The  rehearsal  took  place  ear) 
morning.  I  was  formally  introduced  to  tt^  cmihest 
Carl  Reinecke.  I  made  a  little  speech  in  GennaiL 
rdiearsal  went  wdl  in  the  end.  Brahms  was  then 
yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  been  a  good  deal  tog 
We  are  ill  at  ease,  because  we  do  not  really  like 
other,  but  he  takes  great  pains  to  be  kind  to  me.  G 
charming.  Dined  with  SilotL  Quartet  concert  at 
The  new  trio  of  Brahms.  Home-sick.  Very  tired. 
''You  cannot  imagine  a  finer  room  than  at  the  Ge 
haus.     It  is  the  best  concert-room  I  e\'er  saw  in  my 

To  P.  L  JurgensoH. 

"  Leipzig,  Dttember  24M,  1887  {Janmawy  5/i,  il 

"Yesterday  the  public  rehearsal  took  place.  I  wa 
nervous,  but  my  success  was  unusually  flattering.  .  . 
night,  however,  all  may  be  reversed,  for  it  is  by  no 
certain  that  I  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  myself.  1 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Brahms.  He  is  by  no  means  2 
abstainer,  but  he  is  very  pleasant,  and  not  so  \'aii 
expected.  But  it  is  Grieg  who  has  altogether  ^-i 
heart.     He  is  most  taking  and  s>tnpathetic,  and  h 

in  af^KArauice,  with  shoulders  of  uneqajJ  hdgfat,  fiur  hair  brushed  h 
his  forehead,  and  a  very  slight,  ahnost  boyish,  beard  and  moustache, 
was  nothing  very  striking  about  the  features  of  this  man,  whose  ei 
once  attracted  my  sympathy,  for  it  would  be  hnpossible  to  call  the 
some  or  regular ;  but  he  had  an  uncommon  charm,  and  bine  eyes, 
large,  but  irresistibly  fascinating,  recalling  the  glance  of  a  cham 
candid  child.  I  rejoiced  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  when  we  were 
introduced  to  each  other,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  personality,  whii 
inexplicably  sympathetic  to  me,  belonged  to  a  musician  whose 
emotional  music  had  long  ago  won  my  heart.     It  was  Edrard  Gries 
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[y  sa  Rdnecke  is  very  amiable.  At  the  first 
-sal  he  introduced  me  to  the  band,  and  I  made  the 
ing  speech :  '  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  speak  German, 
am  proud  to  have  to  do  with  such  a  .  .  .  such  a 
hat  is  to  say  .  •  .  I  am  proud  ...  I  cannot'  The 
is  splendid ;  I  could  not  have  believed  that  our 
ians — good  as  they  are — were  still  so  far  behind  a 
ite  German  orchestra." 

^^  December  2 5 /A  {January  6th), 

le  concert  has  gone  off  well.  The  reception  of  the 
was  good,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at  the 
rehearsal,  when  the  audience  consisted  almost 
ly  of  students  and  musicians.  After  the  concert 
t  to  a  banquet  arranged  in  my  honour  by  Reinecke. 
lated  much  that  was  interesting  about  Schumann 
enerally  speaking,  I  felt  very  much  at  ease  with  him. 
vards  I  had  to  go  on  to  a  fete  given  by  the  Russian 
Its,  and  I  did  not  get  home  until  very  late.  Now 
iust  off  to  a  Tchaikovsky  Festival  held  by  the  Liszt- 
1.     It  b^ns  at  1 1  a.m." 

J  Press  notices  upon  Tchaikovsky's  dibut  in  Leipzig 
iductor  and  composer  were  numerous  and  lengthy. 
ng  in  view  the  importance  of  this  occasion,  and  the 
ice  it  exercised  on  his  future  career,  it  has  been 
ht  well  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  most  in- 
ng  of  these  criticisms,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
idix.i 

the  Tchaikovsky  Festival  given  by  the  Liszt- Verein, 
lartet,  op.  11,  Trio,  and  some  of  his  smaller  composi- 
vere  included  in  the  programme.  The  following  day 
►nip>oser  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  arranged  with 
rectors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  give  a  concert 
works  on  February  8th.  He  then  left  for  Hamburg 
company  of  Adolf  Brodsky,  where  the  latter  was 
J  part  in  a  concert  conducted  by  Hans  von  Biilow. 
haikovsky  had  the  prospect  of  a  few  days'  leisure, 
^  See  Appendix  C,  p.  762. 
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he  decided  to  spend  them  in  Liibeck,  whence  he  wn 
his  brother  Modeste  on  December  sotih,  1887  (Januarj 
1888):— 

"  What  joy !  I  do  so  enjoy  finding  myself  in  a  si 
town,  in  a  capital  hotel,  with  the  prospect  of  five  p( 
days  before  me !  I  arrived  in  Hambui^  with  Brod 
6  a.m.  The  rehearsal  for  Billow's  concert  began 
o'clock.  Biilow  was  delighted  to  see  me.  He  has ; 
and  aged.  He  seems,  too,  calmer,  more  subdue 
softer  in  manner. ...  I  went  to  the  concert  in  die  e 
Billow  conducted  with  inspiration,  especially  the  '1 
I  came  on  here  to-day.  It  is  very  pleasant  What  J 
ing  to  be  silent !  To  feel  that  no  one  will  be  comit 
I  shall  not  be  dragged  out  anywhere ! " 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky^ 

^^ January  \st  (13M), 

"...  At  last  January  (old  style)  has  come.  Now 
rate  I  can  reckon  four  months  to  my  return  to  Ru 
went  to  the  theatre  yesterday.  Bamay  was  the 
Othello.  He  is  sometimes  astounding,  quite  a  gen 
what  an  agonising  play!  lago  is  too  revoltinj 
beings  do  not  exist." 

On  January  ist,  1888,  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
Tchaikovsky's  lot.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Vsiev 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  the  Emperor  b 
upon  him  a  life  pension  of  3,000  roubles  (;f3( 
annum. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 
*' Hamburg, /anuary  loth  (22nd), 

'*  On  my  appearance  I  was  enthusiastically  rece 
the  orchestra,  and  their  applause  was  supported 
public,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Leipzig.  I  co 
without  agitation,  but  towards  the  end  I  grew  so 
was  afraid   I  could  not  hold  out.      Sapellnikov^ 

*  Pupil  of  Brassin  and' Madame  Sophie  Menter  at  the  St.  Peter 
servatoire,  and,  later  on,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tchaikovsky. 
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Madidly.  After  the  concert  there  was  a  large  party 
Hk  house  of  Bemuth,  the  Director  of  the  Philharmonic, 
aoat  a  hundred  guests  were  present,  all  in  full-dress. 
3)er  a  long  speech  from  Bernuth,  I  replied  in  German, 
ijch  created  a  furore.  Then  we  began  to  eat  and  drink. 
"ay  was  terrible ;  I  cannot  describe  how  I  was  torn 
nor  how  exhausted  I  felt  afterwards.  In  the 
_  there  was  a  gala  in  my  honour,  at  which  my  com- 
litions  were  exclusively  performed.  The  Press  was  very 
kmrable. 

E«Afier  the  soirie  followed  a  fearful  night  of  it,  in  com- 
pgr  with  many  musicians,  critics,  and  amateurs,  admirers 
sny  music  I  feel  befogged.  To-day  I  start  for  Berlin. 
low  is  very  amiable." 

fhe  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  Tchaikovsky 
de  his  first  appearance  in  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 
baikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings.  Pianoforte  Concerto 
Bl^  minor  (Sapellnikov),  the  Theme  and  Variations 
Di  his  Third  Suite,  and  Haydn's  "  Oxford  "  Symphony.^ 
between  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  concerts  Tchaikovsky 
I  anxious  for  a  little  repose,  and  decided  to  spend  a  few 
fs  at  Magdeburg.  On  the  one  day  spent  in  Berlin  en 
jant  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  a  work  by  Richard 
anss.  "  Billow  has  taken  him  up  just  now,"  he  wrote  to 
brother,  "  as  formerly  he  took  up  Brahms  and  others. 

my  mind  such  an  astounding  lack  of  talent,  united  to 
ii  pretentiousness,  never  before  existed.'' 
Tchaikovsky  now  beg^n  to  receive  invitations  from 
ny  musical  centres  to  conduct  his  own  works.  Colonne 
1  engaged  him  for  two  concerts  in  Paris  on  March  i  ith 
1  1 8th  Several  other  offers,  including  Weimar  and  the 
esden  Philharmonic,  had  to  be  refused  because  the  dates 

not  fit  in  with  his  plans. 
)n  the  advice  of  Bulow,Wolf,  and  other  friends  he  decided 
alter  the  programme  of  the  forthcoming  concert  at 
lin,  for  which  he  had  put  down  his  Francesa  da  Kimint, 

'  For  Press  notices  see  Appendix  C,  p.  *j6\, 
2    N 
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"  Perhaps  they  are  right,"  he  s^rs  in  a  letter  to  his  hroll 
"  The  taste  of  the  Gennas  pablk:  is  quite  diflRefcnt  to  o 
Now  I  understand  why  Brahms  is  idoixscd  here;  altbo 
my  opinion  of  him  has  not  changed.  Had  I  know  a 
sooner,  perhaps  I,  too,  m^ht  have  learnt  to  compoa 
a  different  way.  Remind  me  later  to  tdl  you  aboat 
acquaintance  with  the  venerable  Av^e-Lallemant,^  « 
touched  me  profoundly. 

"  Sapellnikov  made  quite  a  sensation  in  Hamburg, 
really  has  a  great  talent  He  is  also  a  charmicg 
good-hearted  young  man." 

To  V.  Napravnik. 

''yLKGDEBUKG^/amtOFy,  I2ik  (24tk)t  iS 

"  The  newspapers  haie  published  long  articles  a 
me.  They  '  slate '  oe  a  good  deal»  but  pay  me  bi : 
attention  than  our  cvtt  Piess.  Their  views  are  sotDd 
funny.  A  critie  speaking  of  the  variations  in  die  1 
Suite,  says  that  one  describes  a  sitting  of  the  Holy  S; 
and  another  a  d:\iiarziite  explosion." 

»  Chafrm^TT  of  the  Cociaii::ee  oc  the  PhiUuunnoiuc  Sodetr.  In  :be 
cf  My  Tjmr  TchuikcTskr  sijs :  '"  Tlds  veaerAble  old  m&n  of  orer 
paid  coe  ^p»:  xzifiiiifjc.  ...  Is  spiie  of  his  age  and  kis  izLCras 
atteoritfd  :w^i  rjfce±rwls»  :be  crncert,  xai  the  party  at  Dr.  Benath's. 
Lallexmn:  ca=<3I!'T  cccffssed  xbAX  staitT  of  asr  works  which  had  bee 
fonnei  in  Ha=i  rcr^  wet«  bkX  a£  aB  to  his  tcind ;  that  he  could  nx  ^i 
noisj  insamnfTitAtifjc.  az<i  vi2slikec  my  esse  of  the  instroments  cf  pocs 
For  all  :.T.i;  be  ifjcgh:  I  hai  a.  sae  the  n.tVipg  of  a  really  gc«>;  C» 
composer.  A"-=».^:  w:th  tcirs  ia  hs  eyes  be  besought  me  to  leave  R=b 
settle  permj^ectlT  i::  Gercacy.  where  rta^an'al  cooTentioos  and  traiio 
high  cul::^:?  cvcM  crX  f&xl  to  correct  my  &clts»  whkii  were  easilj  cxpi 
by  the  ii^  cjf  sy  ^t>^  bees:  rcca  aad  educated  in  a  cocntiy  3 
ealightice'i  azi  so  far  beciini  Gemtasy.  ...  I  strove  my  best  tj  evi 
his  prs'-ii're  a^abst  ocir  oariooal  sentiments,  of  which,  moreover.  \ 
quite  ignorant,  or  ocily  Vjiew  them  thioq^  the  speeches  of  the  Rsscf 
secticQ.     We  ported  good  dneDds.** 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

**  Leipzig, /anuary  20M  {February  u/),  1888. 

*•  .  .  How  shall  I  describe  all  I  am  experiencing  just 
■r?  Continual  home-sickness,  some  well-nigh  intoler- 
is  hoars,  and  a  few  very  pleasant  moments.  I  intended 
Jniend  a  few  quiet  days  here,  instead  of  which  I  am 
ncd  along  in  a  stream  of  gaiety :  dinners,  visits,  con- 
t^  suppers,  the  theatre,  etc.  My  sole  comfort  is  the 
Icty  of  Siloti,  Brodsky  (I  am  quite  in  love  with  his 
b  and  sister-in-law),  and  Grieg  and  his  wife.  But 
Ues  these,  every  day  I  make  new  and  sympathetic 
oaintances.  I  take  Sapellnikov  with  me  wherever 
o,  and  have  introduced  him  to  many  people  in  the 
lical  world.  Wherever  he  plays  he  creates  a  sensation. 
n  more  and  more  convinced  of  his  superb  talent.  .  .  . 
ent  to  a  Quartet  Concert,  at  which  I  heard  a  quartet  by 
exceedingly  gifted  Italian,  Busoni.  I  quickly  made 
ads  with  him.  At  an  evening  given  by  Brodsky  I 
e  charmed  with  a  new  sonata  by  Grieg.  Grieg  and  his 
^  are  so  quaint,  sympathetic,  interesting,  and  original 
\  I  could  not  describe  them  in  a  letter.  I  regard  Grieg 
very  highly  gifted.  To-day  I  dine  with  him  at 
dsky's.  To-night  is  the  extra  concert  in  aid  of  the 
is  for  the  Mendelssohn  Memorial,  and  to-morrow  the 
lie  rehearsal  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concert,  at  which 
(jinstein's  symphony  will  be  given.  Afterwards  I  am 
iog  a  dinner  to  my  friends  at  a  restaurant,  and  start  for 
Kn  at  five  o'clock.     How  tired  I  am  ! " 

^^  January  2^rd  {February  4/b), 

,  .  .  to-day  I  got  rid  of  N We  parted  in  peace, 

my  purse  was  lighter  by  five  hundred  marks  in  conse- 
nce.  I  do  not  regret  it  in  the  least ;  I  would  have 
n  a  good  deal  more  to  see  the  last  of  this  gentleman." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Berlin,  January  2^rd  {February  4///). 
.   I    have  made  great  progress  in  my  conducting. 
Wolf  gave  a  large  dinner-party  at   my  desire,  in 
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order  that  all  the  great  lights  here  might  hear  Sapdlnikoi 
All  the  critics  were  there.  Sapellnikov  created  zfwm 
For  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  been  insqwraUc. 
have  grown  so  fond  of  him,  and  he  so  attached  and  ^ 
to  me — ^just  as  though  he  were  a  near  rdatioa  SiiK 
Kotek's  days  I  have  never  cared  for  anyone  so  mud  I 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anyone  more  sympathetic, geofl 
kindly ;  more  delicate-minded  and  distinguished.  Oo) 
return  I  beg  you  not  only  to  be  friendly  to  him,  but 
introduce  him  to  all  our  relatives.  I  consider  him--a 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion — a  future  genius  as  rega 
the  piano.  Yesterday  Bock  had  a  party.  Artot  was  di 
I  was  inexpressibly  glad  to  see  her  again  ;  we  madefrie 
at  once,  without  a  word  as  to  the  past  Her  busb 
Padilla,  embraced  me  heartily.  To-morrow  she  giv< 
dinner.  As  an  elderly  woman  she  is  just  as  fascinatin 
twenty  years  ago." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — My  concert  in  Berlin  was  a  j 
success.^  I  had  a  splendid  orchestra  to  deal  with 
musicians  who  were  in  sympathy  with  me  from  the 
first  rehearsal.     The  programme  was  as  follows : — 

"(i)  Overture,  Romeo  and  Juliet;  (2)  Pianoforte  ' 
certo,  played  by  Siloti ;  (3)  Introduction  and  Fugue 
the  First  Suite ;  (4)  Andante  from  the  First  Qua 
(5)  Songs,  sung  by  Fraulein  Friede ;  (6)  Overture,  **/• 

**  The  public  gave  me  a  most  enthusiastic  reception, 
course,  all  this  is  very  pleasant,  but  at  the  same  time  ] 
so  worn  out  I  hardly  know  how  I  am  to  get  flir 
all  that  lies  before  me.  .  .  .  Can  you  recc^nise  in 
Russian  musician,  touring  all  over  Europe,  tfie  man 
a  few  years  ago,  fled  from  life  and  society,  and  livt 
solitude  abroad,  or  in  the  country } 

"  A  real  triumphal  festival  awaits  me  in  Prague. 
programme  of  my  week's  visit  there  is  already  arra 
and  has  been   sent  to  me.     It  includes  any  numt 
ovations  and  receptions.     The  idea  is  to  give  my  a 

'  For  Press  notices  see  Appendix  C,  p.  767. 
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e  a  certain  patriotic  and  anti-German  character.  This 
^  me  in  an  awkward  position,  because  I  have  been 
ived  in  a  very  friendly  way  in  Germany." 

1  spite  of  the  applause  of  the  public  and  the  flattering 
ses  in  the  Press,  Tchaikovsky's  visit  made  less  impres- 
in  Berlin  than  in  Leipzig  and  Hamburg.  Whereas  in 
atter  towns  his  concerts  were  the  great  events  of  the 
in  the  capital  the  ddbut  of  a  Russian  composer  passed 
t>aratively  unnoticed  amid  a  thousand  other  interests, 
rief  entry  in  his  diary  on  January  28th  about  "  a 
et  of  cold  water"  seems  to  point  to  a  certain  dis- 
snment  as  to  the  character  of  his  reception  in  Berlin, 
bly  he  had  heard  rumours  that  the  concert-room  had 
liberally  "  papered,"  and  in  this  way  a  certain  amount 
jficial  enthusiasm  spread  through  the  audience. 

any  case,  it  was  Leipzig,  rather  than  Berlin,  that 
ed  the  greater  interest  in  Tchaikovsky  during  this 
and  he  was  glad  to  return  there  for  a  few  days  before 
ig  Germany.  "I  have  come  back  to  Leipzig,"  he 
J  to  a  relative  on  January  30th  (February  i  ith),  1888, 
[  had  promised  to  be  present  at  the  concert  given 
r  honour  by  the  Liszt- Verein.    The  concert  could  not 

off,  so  yesterday,  at  my  request,  Wagner's  Meister- 
r  was  performed  at  the  theatre  instead.  I  had  never 
I  this  opera.  Early  this  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
itrains  of  the  Russian  hymn.  An  orchestra  was 
ading  me.  They  played  for  nearly  an  hour  under 
indows,  and  the  whole  hotel  ran  out  to  see  and  hear." 
e  marvellous  performance  of  Meistersinger  under 
ch,  and  the  touching  ovation  in  the  form  of  a  serenade, 
the  closing  events  of  Tchaikovsky's  first  concert  tour 
rmany.  In  Bohemia  and  France  far  more  brilliant 
jons  awaited  him,  but  these  were  of  quite  a  different 
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II 

On   January   31st   (February  12th)  Tchaikovsky, « 
companied  by  Siloti,  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Bobeoii 
The  triumphal  character  of  the  reception  which  awai 
him    was    soon    made    apparent   by   the  extraordin 
attentions  of  the  railway  officials.      At  one  of  the 
stations   before   Prague,   a   deputation    of   members 
various  societies  had   assembled  to  welcome  him 
Prague  a  representative  of  the  **  Russian  Club'*  aw; 
him  on  the  platform,  having  come  expressly  from  Vi 
to  pay  him  this  compliment     He  presented  Tchaiko 
with  an   address  in   Russian.     This  was  followed 
speech  in  Czech,  delivered  by  Dr.  Strakaty,  the  repres 
tive  of  the  "Umclecki  Beseda,"^  after  which  chi 
presented    him  with    flowers,  and    he  was  hailed 
prolonged  cries  of  "Slava!"  (Hurrah!).     The  cai 
which  awaited  him,  and  the  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hot 
Saxe,  were  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  A 
Club. 

In  the  evening  he  was  invited  to  hear  Verdi's  ( 
and  a  box  was  reserved  for  him  at  the  Opera  H 
Rieger,  '*  the  leader  of  the  Czech  people,"  was  the  fi 
greet  the  guest,  after  which  followed  many  of  the 
prominent  men  in  Bohemia. 

The  following  day  Tchaikovsky  received  a  visit 
Dvofdk,  and  the  two  composers  quickly  made  fi 
with  each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  programme  ( 
up  for  each  day  of  the  composer's  visit  to  Prague 
made  an  almost  royal  progress  to  all  the  chief  pla 
interest.     On  one  occasion,  entering  the  "  Rathaus" 

^  The  ArtisU'  Qalx 


/t 

^ 
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session  was  bdng  held,  the  entire  body  of  manbtrs  rose 
3  greet  him.  One  evening  he  vas  serenaded  by  the 
unous  Choral  Union  *"  HlahoL"  He  listeoed  to  the  songs 
om  his  balcony,  and  afterwards  came  down  to  thank  the 
ngers  in  person.  An  ofier,  made  in  the  coarse  i-f  his 
aeech,  to  compose  something  expressly  for  the  SocSety 
as  received  with  loud  dieering.  On  Fdhniary  6th  'iSth^ 
5  was  invited  to  the  Students'  Union  and  prelected  to 
fee  students.  In  his  diary  he  speaks  of  this  as  **  a  v^ary 
riemn  and  touching  ceremony."  Accompanied  by  cries 
r«Slava!*'  and  "Xa  Sdrava!''  he  was  next  led  off  to  the 
Dblic  rehearsal  of  the  concert.  The  evening  wound  up 
ith  a  brilliant  soir/e  at  the  Town  Club  ^Meschtsdianska 
cseda). 

The  first  concert  itself  took  place  on  Februarj-  7th  '  I9th\ 

the  "  Rudolfinum."  The  prc^^mme  consisted  entirely 
Tchaikovsky's  music,  and  included:  'i^  Overture, 
cmeo  and  Juliet;  (2)  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  'B  ?  minor), 
layed  by  Siloti ;  (3)  Elegie  from  the  Third  Suite; 
.)  Violin  Concerto,  played  b\'  HaHr:  '^^^  Overture, 
1812!*  Of  all  these  works  the  last-named  excited  the 
neatest  applause.  Tchaikovsky  sums  up  his  impressions 
\  follows :  "  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  most  eventful  day 
'  my  life.  I  have  become  so  attached  to  these  good 
ohemians  .  .  .  and  with  good  reason  !  Heavens,  what 
ithusiasm !  Such  as  I  have  never  known,  but  in  my  own 
sar  Russia!" 

Two  days  later,  on  February  9th  (21st),  the  second 
Micert  was  given  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House.  This 
me  the  programme  comprised  :  (i )  Serenade  for  strings  ; 
t)  Variations  from  the  Third  Suite :  (3)  Pianoforte  Solos 
yiloti) ;  (4)  Overture,  "  181 2!'  The  ovations  were  even 
lore  hearty,  and  the  gifts  more  costly,  than  at  the  first 
Dncert.  "An  overwhelming  success,"  says  Tchaikovsky 
i  his  diary.  "  A  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
■oment" 
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On  the   evening   of   February  loth  (22ai\  sped 
farewell  addresses,  and  smothered  in  flowers^  the 
took  leave  of  the  festive  city  of  Prague. 

Although  the  chief  object  of  Tchaikovsk/s  tour 
make  his  works  more  widely  known  in  Europe, 
carry  them  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  hod, 
combined  with  this  aim — although  in  a  lesser 
desire  to  see  for  himself  the  extent  of  his  reputatioii 
to  reap  some  profit  by  it  Distrustful  and  modest  is 
was,  he  made  no  great  demands  in  this  respect,  and 
the  appreciation  he  received  in  Germany  quite 
his  expectations.  The  honour  done  him  in  Prague 
outstripped  his  wildest  dreams.  These  ten  days  were 
culminating  point  of  Tchaikovsky's  fame  during  his 
time.  Allowing  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ovations  to 
on  him  were  really  intended  for  Russia,  even  then,  he 
not  fail  to  be  flattered  that  he  was  the  chosen  redpienl^ 
the  sympathy  of  the  Czechs  for  the  Russians,  since  it  pioia 
that  he  was  already  famous  as  a  composer.  It  was  flatta 
ing,  too,  to  feel  that  he  was  honoured  by  a  nation  iriu^ 
could  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  musical  in  the  worii 
It  pleased  him  that  Prague — ^the  first  place  to  recogaii 
the  genius  of  Mozart — ^should  pay  him  honour,  thi 
uniting  his  fate  with  that  of  the  illustrious  German.  1 
touched  Tchaikovsky  deeply  to  feel  that  those  who  gii| 
him  one  '*  moment  of  absolute  happiness"  were  descendailj 
of  the  same  race  which,  long  ago,  had  given  a  portion  4 
joy  to  him  who  was  his  teacher  and  model,  both  as  tarn 
and  as  musician.  This  strange  coincidence  was  the  oat 
flattering  event  of  his  life — the  highest  honour  to  whki 
he  had  ever  ventured  to  aspire. 

Simultaneously  with  this  climax  of  his  renouTi, 
one  of  the  bitterest  experiences  of  his  life.  The  Riissm 
Press  did  not  give  a  line  to  this  triumph  of  a  mti\t  a* 
f>oser  in  Prague.  He  felt  this  to  be  a  profound  inj^R 
which   surprised   and   mortified    him    the   more,  beca* 
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triumphs  in  his  life  were  regarded  as  important 
ts  even  by  the  Czechs  themselves.     It  was  most  pain- 

0  realise  that  Russia,  for  whom  the  greater  part  of 
5  honours  were  intended,  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
t;  that  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Press  towards 

personally,  this  warm  sympathy,  meant  for  his 
Ltrymen  as  a  whole,  would  never  be  known  to  them, 
evoke  any  response. 

•nitc  anoUier  kind  of  ovation  awaited  Tchaikovsky  in 
is.  Here,  too,  his  success  surpassed  his  expectations ; 
die  sympathy  of  the  French  capital  differed  as  widely 
iiaracter  from  that  which  was  shown  him  in  Prague  as 
rCzechs  differ  from  the  French  in  their  musical  tastes  and 
b  relations  towards  the  Russians.  There  is  no  country 
vhich  music  is  better  loved,  or  more  widely  understood, 
D  in  Bohemia.  Nor  is  there  any  other  nation  which 
s  such  appreciation  for  all  that  is  Russian  ;  not  merely 
i  matter  of  passing  fashion,  but  on  account  of  actual 
ship  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Slav.  In 
lemia,  therefore,  both  as  a  musician  and  a  native  of 
isia,  Tchaikovsky  had  been  received  with  a  warmth 

1  sincerity  hardly  to  be  expected  from  France.  It  is 
5  a  little  political  feeling  influenced  his  reception  in 
"is;  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Russian 
frackement^  so  that  everything  Russian  was  the  fashion 
the  hour.  Many  French  people,  who  were  not  in  the 
St  musical,  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  express  some 
N:eciation  of  Tchaikovsky — simply  because  he  was  a 
ssian.  All  this,  like  the  French  sympathy  itself,  had  no 
d  foundation  of  national  affinity,  but  merely  sprang 
Q  an  ephemeral  political  combination.  The  enthusi- 
c,  explosive,  but  fleeting,  craze  of  the  French  for 
that  was  Russian  showed  itself  in  hats  a  la  Kron- 
It,  in  shouting  the  Russian  national  anthem  simul- 
2ously  with  the  "  Marseillaise,"  in  ovations  to  the  clown 
x>V9  and  in  a  ''patronising"  interest  for  our  art  and 
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literature — as  species  of  curiosities — radier  ttan  in 
hearty  relations  of  two  countries  drawn  together  hj 
affinity  of  aims  and  sympathies.     Naturally  tbe  fest; 
of  Kronstadt,  Toulon,  and  Paris  led  to  no  real  ap[ 
tion  of  Poushkin,  Gogol,  Ostrovsky,  Glinka,  Dargoo 
or  Serov,  only,  at  the  utmost,  to  a  phase  of  fashion,! 
to  which  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky  found  a  certain 
iicial   vogue,  without  being   understood   in  their 
value.     Tchaikovsky  was  also  a  modem,  and  this 
kind  of  brilliance  to  his  reception  in  Paris ;  but 
purely  external.  ...  It  may  truly  be  said  that  all 
welcomed    the   composer ;    whereas    in    Paris   on 
musicians  and  amateurs,  a  few  newspapers  in  favoui 
Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  that  crowd  which  is 
in  pursuit  of  novelty,  were  interested  in  Tchaikt 
visit 

Time  has  proved  the  respective  value  of  these  oi 
Although  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Tchaikovsky 
Prague,  his  operas  still  hold  their  own  in  the  reper 
the  theatre,  and  his  symphonic  music  is  still  as  well 
there  and  as  much  loved  as  in  Russia.  In  Pa 
the  contrary,  not  only  are  his  works  rarely  given 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  concert-room,  but  his  r 
although  it  has  gained  in  renown  all  over  Europe- 
considered  worthy  of  inclusion  among  those  which 
the  programmes  of  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  A 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  institution  are  th* 
men  who  honoured  him  in  1888.  Is  not  this  a  p 
that  hidden  but  smouldering  antipathy  which  the 
really  feel  for  the  Russian  spirit — that  spirit 
Tchaikovsky  shares  in  common  with  his  gpreat  predc 
in  music,  and  with  the  representatives  of  all  that 
has  produced  of  lofty  and  imperishable  worth  ? 

Tchaikovsky  arrived  in  Paris  on  February  12th 
and  went  almost  straight  from  the  station  to  the  rt 
of  his  Serenade  for  strings,  which— <x)nducted  by  tl 
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■ — ^was  to  be  played  by  Colonne's  orchestra  at  a  soirie 
by  M.  N.  Benardaky. 
^.  Benardaky  had  married  one  of  the  three  sisters 
■bocky  operatic  artists  well  known  to  the  Russian 
Miic  He  had  a  fine  house  in  Paris,  frequented  by  the 
Ik  of  the  artistic  world.  As  a  wealthy  patron  of  art — and 
■a  fiellow-countryman — he  inaugurated  the  festivities  in 
Pkdkovsk}^s  honour  by  this  musical  evening. 
lOver  three  hundred  guests  were  present,  and,  besides  his 
iKnade  for  strings,  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  Andante 
Pm  his  Quartet  and  presided  at  the  piano.  The  composer 
|s  grateful  to  his  kindly  host  for  the  unexpected  and — 
kording  to  Parisian  custom — absolutely  indispensable 
Ifinw^  which  this  entertainment  conferred  upon  him.  To 
bore  the  success  of  the  evening,  and  in  return  for  the 
Hrvice  done  him,  Tchaikovsky  felt  himself  obliged  to  run 
Im  rehearsal  to  rehearsal,  from  musician  to  musician. 
b  appear  as  a  conductor  before  this  assemblage  of 
kiateurs — more  distinguished  for  vanity  than  for  love  of 
X — and  to  earn  their  languid  approval,  seemed  to  him 
Ktering  and  important  But  when  we  reflect  what  far 
leater  trouble  and  fatigue  this  entailed  upon  him  than 
b  appearance  before  the  Gewandhaus  audience — whose 
^ion  was  really  of  weight  and  value — we  cannot  but 
^ret  the  waste  of  energy  and  the  lowering  of  the  artist's 
Ipiity.  When  we  think  of  him,  exhausted  and  out  of 
amour,  amid  this  crowd  of  fashionably  attired  strangers, 
ho  to-morrow  would  be  "consecrating*'  the  success  of 
le  latest  chansonette  singer,  or  the  newest  dance  of  a 
oie  Fuller — ^we  cannot  but  rebel  against  fate,  who  took 
im  from  his  rural  quiet,  from  the  surroundings  to  which 
J  was  attached,  in  which — sound  in  body  and  mind — it  was 
s  pleasure  to  plan  some  new  composition  in  undisturbed 
[itude.  Thank  God,  my  brother  comforted  himself  with 
;  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  suffer  this  martyrdom 
serfuUy,  and  that  he  did  not  live  to  realise  that  it  was 
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indeed  useless,  for  nowhere  did  he  make  a  greater ! 
for  popularity's  sake  with  smaller  results  than  in  Pirii 

Those  musicians  who  had  been  absent  during  Td 
kovsky's  visit  to  Paris  in  1886  now  made  his  i 
for  the  first  time.    All  of  them,  including  Gounod,! 
senet,  Thom^  and  others,  received  him  with  great  < 
and  consideration.     The  sole  exception  was  Reycr,1 
composer  of  SalammbS^  whose  indifference  was  the  I 
hurtful  to  Tchaikovsky  because  he  did  not  esteem  1 
greatly  as  a  musician.     Of  the  virtuosi  with  whom  he  1 
became  acquainted,  Paderewski  made  the  most  imp 
upon  him. 

Among  the  brilliant  Parisian  gatherings  held  in  Td 
kovsky's  honour  must  be  mentioned  the 
evening  at  Colonne's ;  the  soirde  given  by  the 
amateur,  Baroness  Tresdeme,  at  whose  house  in 
Place  Venddme  Wagner's  Trilc^jy  had  been  heard  for  1 
first  time  in  Paris  (''Marchionesses,  duchesses — t 
is  Tchaikovsky's  laconic  entry  in  his  diary  the  day 
this  entertainment);  the  f&te  at  the  Russian  Embassy;) 
reception  at  Madame  Pauline  Viardot's ;  and  an  enterta^ 
ment  arranged  by  the  Figaro.  \ 

Tchaikovsky  made  two  public  appearances  in  the  dooH 
capacity  of  composer  and  conductor  ;  both  these  weie  A 
the  Chcltelet  concerts.  At  the  first,  half  the  progra0ii| 
was  devoted  to  his  works,  including  the  Serenade  M 
strings,  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  (Louis  Diemer),  Soig 
(Madame  Conneau),  pieces  for  violoncello  (Brandoukdj 
and  Theme  and  Variations  from  the  Third  Suite: 

On  ascending  to  the  conductor's  desk  he  was  reoeid 
with  a  storm  of  applause,  intended  as  much  for  his  natioi 
ality  as  for  his  personality.  Of  his  orchestral  works,  ih 
Valse  from  the  Serenade  won  most  success,  and  had  toh 
repeated  in  order  to  satisfy  the  audience. 

The  second  concert,  which  took  place  a  week  btd 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Tchaikovsky's  works.  Th 
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iations  from  the  Third  Suite,  the  El^gie,  and  Valse 
rt  the  Serenade,  and  the  pieces  for  violoncello  were 
sated;  to  which  were  added  the  Violin  Concerto 
ursick)  and  Frcmcesca  da  Rimini,  The  applause  was 
vociferous  as  on  the  first  occasion,  although  compara- 
dy  little  of  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Francesca. 
ifU  long  as  they  dealt  with  the  private  perrormances  in 
k  tenses  of  Benardaky,  Colonne,  Madame  Tresderne, 
"It  the  Figaro^  the  representatives  of  the  Paris  Press 
dee  with  enthusiasm  of  the  composer,  of  his  works,  and 
i  nationality.  After  the  public  concerts,  however,  there 
IS  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  and  their  fervour  waned.  It 
emed  they  had  most  of  them  studied  Cui's  book,  La 
usique  en  Russie^  to  good  purpose,  for,  without  quoting 
iir  source  of  information,  they  discovered  that  Tchai- 
raky  ^  was  not  so  Russian  as  people  imagined,''  that  he 
I  not  display  "  much  audacity  or  a  strong  originality," 
erein  lay  the  chief  charm  of  the  great  Slavs :  Borodin, 
i,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Liadov,  etc. 

rhe  Western  cosmopolitanism  of  Tchaikovsky's  works 
5  made  a  subject  of  reproach.  "  The  German  dominates 
d  absorbs  the  Slav,"  says  one  critic,  who  had  looked  for 
npressions  exotiques"  at  the  Ch&telet — perhaps  for 
nething  in  the  style  of  the  music  of  Dahomey,  which 
d  created  such  a  sensation  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclima- 
ion. 

The  remaining  critics,  who  had  not  read  Cui's  book,  dis- 
proved of  the  length  of  Tchaikovsky's  works,  and  held 
I  to  him  as  models,  Saint-Saens  and  other  modern 
ench  composers.  His  own  sense  of  disappointment 
pears  in  a  letter  addressed  to  P.  Jurgenson  towards  the 
d  of  his  visit : — 

"I  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  even 
ore  health  and  strength,"  he  writes.^    "In  return  I  have 

^  In  a  later  letter  to  Jurgenson  he  says :  '*  One  has  to  choose  between 
ver  trayellingy  or  coming  home  with  empty  pockets.     I  had  hardly  decided 
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gained  some  celebrity,  but  every  hour  I  ask  myae 
Why?  Is  it  worth  while?  And  I  come  to  the ooSidii 
it  is  far  better  to  live  quietly  without  fame." 

From  Paris  Tchaikovsky  crossed  to  England. 

"The  journey  to  London  was  terrible,"  he  wrol 
Nadejda  von  Meek.  "  Our  train  was  brought  to  a  s 
still  in  the  open  country  in  consequence  of  a  snows 
On  the  steamer  it  was  alarming,  for  the  storm  w. 
severe  that  every  moment  we  dreaded  some  catastro[ 

Tdiaikovsky  only  spent  four  days  in  Londoa  N 
welcomed  him,  no  one  paid  him  special  attentio 
worried  him  with  invitations.  Except  for  a  complime 
dinner  given  to  him  by  Berger,  the  Secretary  o 
Philharmonic  Society,  he  spent  his  time  alone,  or  i 
society  of  the  violinist  Ondrioek  and  his  wife.  Y 
spite  of  appearances,  his  visit  to  London  had  bri 
results  for  his  future  reputation.  Next  to  Russia 
America  his  music  at  present  is  nowhere  more  po 
than  in  England. 

He  conducted  the  Serenade  for  string^  and  the  \ 
tions  from  the  Third  Suite.  "The  success  was  g 
he  wrote,  in  the  letter  quoted  above.  "The  Ser< 
pleased  most,  and  I  was  recalled  three  times,  which  n 
a  good  deal  from  the  reserved  London  public  The  \ 
tions  were  not  so  much  liked,  but  all  the  same 
elicited  hearty  applause." 

The  leading  London  papers  mostly  gave  Tchaikc 
the    credit   of   a    signal    success.     The    Musical    1 

to  throw  up  everything  and  fly  home,  when  paid  engagements  were 
mc  on  all  sides ;  at  Angers,  with  a  fee  of  ;f  40 ;  the  same  at  Gene 
l>on<lon  (at  (he  Crj-stal  Palace)  for  a  sum  not  stated  ;  bat  I  gave  them 
Vou  are  mistaken  in  your  calculations  as  to  the  result  of  my  journey 
l^)ndon  I  received  jC^S  instead  of  j£20  (thanks  to  my  great  sooce 
l>ir<*clors  of  the  Philharmonic  were  moved  to  add  an  extra  £$),  ai 
omitM  the  £2$  from  Hamburg.  My  journey  was  certainly  not  a  fii 
Miccett ;  Iwt  I  did  not  undertake  it  for  the  sake  of  the  money." 
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y  r^rretted  that  he  had  not  chosen  some  more  serious 
riL  for  his  ddbut  before  the  London  public.  ''The 
Maan  composer  was  received  with  signs  of  unanimous 
jKobation,"  said  the  Times^  while  the  Daily  Chronicle 
t  convinced  that  Tchaikovsky  must  have  been  fully 
iHfied  with  the  extraordinarily  warm  welcome  accorded 
il  by  the  Londoners. 

^us  ended  the  torments, fears, agitations, and — to  speak 
^trnth — the  joys  of  my  first  concert  tour  abroad.*'  In 
le  words  Tchaikovsky  concludes  his  letter  to  N.  F.  von 
ck,  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  quoted. 


Ill 

kiter  a  long  journey — six  nights  in  the  train — Tchai- 
Bky  reached  Tiflis  on  March  26th  (April  7th),  1888. 
«  he  stayed  with  his  brother  Hyppolite,  whom  he  had 

seen  for  two  years.  About  the  end  of  April  he 
elled  north  to  take  possession  of  the  country  house  at 
lovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  during  his 
sncc  by  his  servant  Alexis.  He  describes  it  as  a  highly 
nresque  spot,  lying  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from 
icow  to  Klin.  It  was  simpler  and  not  so  well  furnished 
Mlaidanovo.  There  was  no  park  planted  with  lime 
a>  there  were  no  marble  vases ;  but  its  unpretentious- 
I  was  an  added  recommendation  in  Tchaikovsky's 
s.  Here  he  could  be  alone,  free  from  summer  excur- 
ists,  to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool 

tiny  islet)  fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the 
J  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch  of  country — upon 

homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central  Russia 
it  Tchaikovsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
zerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest 
I  gradually  exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted 
ovskoe,  for  although  he  only  lived   there  for  three 
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3^ears,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the  place.  A  mooSk  \ 
before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow,  he  said, 
looking  out  at  the  church)^ard  of  Frolovskoe :  **  I  shobU 
like  to  be  buried  there." 

To  Modeste  Tckaikcvsky. 

<'  Klin,  May  \ith  {2^th),  i8S& 

"  I  am  in  love  with  Frolovskoe.  The  netghbowhooi 
is  a  paradise  after  Maidanovo.  It  is,  indeed,  so  beantiii 
that  when  I  go  out  for  half  an  hour's  walk  in  the  momiiii 
I  feel  compelled  to  extend  it  to  two  hours.  .  .  .  I  ha\ 
not  yet  begun  to  work,  excepting  at  some  correctioii 
To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  aeatr 
work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  mysc 
out  ?  No  ideas,  no  inclination  ?  Still  I  am  hoping  gnd 
ally  to  collect  material  for  a  symphony. 

"To-day  we  were  to  have  sown  seeds  and  (rfanli 
flowers  in  the  beds  in  front  of  the  house.  I  was  lookb 
forward  to  it  with  such  pleasure,  but  the  rain  has  hioden 
us.     By  the  time  you  arrive  all  our  seeds  will  be  in." 

To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ConstantinovidL 

"Frolovskoe,  May  30/A  (June  iiM),  18S8. 

*'  Your  Highness,— I  am  very  glad  you  were  0 
offended  by  my  remarks,  and  thank  you  most  hcarri 
for  your  explanations  in  reference  to  tiiem.*  In  matti 
of  versification  I  am  only  an  amateur,  but  have  kx 
wished  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subje 
So  far,  I  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  inquiry.  Ma 
questions  interest  me  to  which  no  one  seems  able  to  p 
a  clear  and  decided  reply.  For  instance,  when  I  rd 
Joukovsky*s  translation  of  the  Odyssey^  or  his  Undim^^ 
Gniedich's  version  of  the  Iliad^  I  suffer  under  the  intofc 
able  monotony  of  the  Russian  hexameter  as  compifl 
with  the  Latin  (1  do  not  know  the  Greek),  which  h 
strength,  beauty,  and  variety.  I  know  that  tihe  fault  I 
in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  use  the  spondee,  but  I 


^  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  sent  Tduukovskj  a  Tolmne  d 
verses. 
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nderstand  why  this  should  be.  To  my  mind  we  ought 
^  employ  it  Another  question  that  greatly  occupies  me 
iidiy,  as  compared  with  Russian  poetr}'^,  German  verse 
KXild  be  less  severe  in  the  matter  of  regular  rhythm  and 
letre.  When  I  read  Goethe  I  am  astonished  at  his 
Maoty  as  regards  metrical  feet,  the  caesura,  etc.,  which 
ftcarries  so  far  that,  to  an  unpractised  ear,  many  of  his 
bies  scarcely  seem  like  verse.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ir  is  only  taken  by  surprise — not  offended.  Were  a 
fcaiiiin  poet  to  do  the  same,  one  would  be  conscious 
^  a  certain  lameness.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the 
■pulsar  qualities  of  our  language,  or  because  tradition 
Pfvs  greater  freedom  to  the  Germans  than  to  us  ?  I  do 
R  know  if  I  express  myself  correctly  ;  I  only  state  that, 
^  regards  regularity,  refinement,  and  euphony,  much 
toe  is  expectaJ  from  the  Russian  than  from  the  German 
IbL  I  should  be  glad  to  find  some  explanation  of 
fc.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F.  von  Aleck. 

"  Frolovskoe,  June  ist  {i 3///),  1 888. 

".  .  .  .  Just  now  I  am  busy  with  flowers  and  flower- 
Dwing.  I  should  like  to  have  as  many  flowers  as  possible 
my  garden,  but  I  have  very  little  knowledge  or  ex- 
irience.  I  am  not  lacking  in  zeal,  and  have  indeed  taken 
Id  from  pottering  about  in  the  damp.  Now,  thank 
iodness,  it  is  warmer  weather ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  you, 
I  myself,  and  for  my  dear  flowers,  for  I  have  sown 
iquantity,  and  the  cold  nights  made  me  anxious   for 


To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

" Frolovskoe, y««^  10th  (22nd),  1888. 

^.  .  .  .  Now  I  shall  work  my  hardest.  I  am  dreadfully 
brious  to  prove  not  only  to  others,  but  also  to  myself, 
at  I  am  not  yet  p/ayed  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I 
ready  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a  symphony  ?  The 
ginning  was  difficult ;  now,  however,  inspiration  seems 
^ve  come.     We  shall  see ! " 


2  o 
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To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  CansfanthwML 
''  Frolovskos,  June  i  \tk  (2yi^  iS 

''Your  Imperial  Highness, — I  am  die  moregll 
hear  your  favourable  verdict  upon  my  songs,  because 
afraid  you  would  think  them  weak.  ...  I  composed 
at  a  time  when  my  state  of  mind  was  anything  but  p 
ing  for  good  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  notv 
postpone  the  setting  of  your  words,  as  I  had  informe 
long  ago  of  my  intention  with  regaurd  to  them.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  that  you  should  write  \ 
fill  verses  without  being  an  adept  in  the  science  %A  \ 
cation.  Several  of  oiu-  poets — Plestcheiev  for  one- 
told  me  the  same.  All  the  same,  I  think  it  would  be 
if  some  of  our  gifted  Russian  poets  were  more  inte 
in  the  technique  of  their  art  '  I  am  sick  of  four  i 
feet/  said  Poushkin,  and  I  would  add  that  sometim 
readers  get  weary  of  it  too.  To  discover  new  mctn 
rare  rhythmic  combinations  must  be  very  interesting. 
I  a  poet,  I  should  certainly  try  to  write  in  varied  rh; 
like  the  Germans.  .  .  ." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 
"  Frolovskoe,  June  22nd  (Juiy  4/*^  ' 

".  .  .  .  Lately  1  have  been  in  frequent  correspon 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovid 
sent  me  his  poem,  *  St  Sebastian,'  with  the  request  1 
would  say  what  I  thought  of  it  On  the  whole  1  13 
but  I  criticised  a  few  details  very  freely.  He  ^tis  ^ 
with  this,  but  defended  himself,  and  thus  a  brisk  exc 
of  letters  has  taken  place.  He  is  not  only  gifted,  bi 
prisingly  modest,  devoted  to  art,  and  ambitious  to 
in  it  rather  than  in  the  service.  He  is  also  an  exc 
musician — in  fact,  a  rare  and  sympathetic  nature. 

"It  is  well  that  the  political  horizon  is  clearer,  an 
be  true  that  the  German  Emperor  is  to  visit  Russ 
may  say  with  some  certainty  that  the  horrors  of  w. 
not  break  out  for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  ." 
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Diary. 

''June  27M  {July  f)ih\  1888. 

¥tt  seems  to  me  letters  are  not  perfectly  sincere — I  am 

" "  _  by  myself.     No  matter  to  whom  I  am  writing,  I 

ilways  conscious  of  the  effect  of  my  letter,  not  only 

the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  upon  any 

reader.    Consequently  I  embroider.     I  often  take 

I  to  make  the  tone  of  a  letter  simple  and  sincere — at 

to  make  it  appear  so.     But  apart  from  letters  written 

I  moment  when  I  am  worked  upon,  I  am  never  quite 

^  in  my  correspondence.     These  letters  are  to  me  a 

!  of  repentance,  and  often  of  agonising  regret.   When 

the  correspondence  of  great  men,  published  after 

death,  I  am  always  disturbed  by  a  vague  sense  of 

ity  and  falsehood, 
will  go  on  with  the  record  of  my  musical  predilections 
I  b^an  some  time  ago.     What  are  my  feelings  to- 
the  Russian  composers  ? 

Glinka. 

^  An  unheard-of  and  astonishing  apparition  in  the  world 
tart.  A  dilettante  who  played  the  violin  and  the  piano 
little ;  who  concocted  a  few  insipid  quadrilles  and 
ias  upon  Italian  airs;  who  tried  his  hand  at  more 
musical  forms  (songs,  quartets,  sextets,  etc.),  but 
iplished  nothing  which  rose  superior  to  the  jejune 
of  the  thirties;  suddenly,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
an  opera,  which  for  inspiration,  originality,  and 
able  technique,  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  all  that 
5t  and  most  profound  in  musical  art !  We  are  still 
astonished  when  we  reflect  that  the  composer  of 
work  is  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  published  some 
ity  years  later.  The  latter  give  one  the  impression  of 
kind,  commonplace  man,  with  not  much  to  say  for 
iisei£  Like  a  nightmare,  the  questions  continually 
int  me  :  How  could  such  colossal  artistic  force  be  united 
Buch  emptiness?  and  how  came  this  average  amateur 
catch  up  in  a  single  stride  such  men  as  Mozart  and 
sthoven  ?  Yes,  for  he  has  overtaken  them.  One  may 
this    without  exaggeration   of  the  composer  of  the 
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fatal  illness  he  became  far  more  kindly  disposed, 
showed  much  cordial  feeling  to  his  younger  colleague 
will  only  keep  this  memory  of  him.  Uncxpectedl 
showed  me  great  sympathy  (in  respect  of  my  c 
The  Voyevode)}  Apparently  he  did  not  believe  the  r 
that  I  had  hissed  at  Uie  first  performance  of  his  Esm 
in  Moscow." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Frolovskoe,/!/^  25M  {August  6th\  1 

"...  The  real  summer  weather  has  not  lasted 
but  how  I  enjoyed  it !  My  flowers,  which  I  feared 
die,  have  nearly  all  recovered,  and  some  have  bios 
luxuriantly.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  ha 
to  watch  diem  grow  and  to  see  daily — even  hourl) 
blossoms  coming  out  Now  I  have  as  many  as  1 
When  I  am  quite  old,  and  past  composing,  I  shall 
myself  to  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  workin 
good  results,  and  half  the  symphony  is  orchestrate! 
age — although  not  very  advanced — ^begins  to  telL 
very  tired  now,  and  can  no  longer  play  or  read  at  n 
I  used.  Lately  I  miss  the  chance  of  a  game  of  i 
the  evenings ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  rests  and  d 
me. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Frolovskoe,  August  14/A  (26M), 

"  Again  I  am  not  feeling  well  .  .  .  but  I  am  so ; 
have  finished  the  Symphony  (No.  5)  that  I  can  foi 
physical  ailments.  I  have  made  no  settled  plans 
winter.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  tour  in  Scandinai 
also  in  America.  But  nothing  is  decided  as  to  tl 
and  the  second  seems  so  fantastic  that  I  can  hardly 
a  serious  thought  I  have  promised  to  conduct  at  D 
Berlin,  and  Prague.  ...  In  November  I  am  to  cot 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  Petersburg  (at  th 
harmonic),  including  the  new  Symphony.  They  als 
me  in  Tiflis,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  come  off." 

^  Unfortunately  it  will  always  remain  unknown  in  what  way  this 
was  shown  to  Tchaikovsky. 

'  A  favourite  game  of  cards  in  Russia. 
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IV 
I 888-1 889 

The  winter  season  1888-1889  opened  with  much  arduous 

"^3rk  and  personal  anxiety.     Tchaikovsky's  niece,  Vera, 

I  second  daughter  of  his  sister  Alexandra  Davidov,  was 

^^^  a  dying  condition,  and  his  old  friend  Hubert  was  sufTer- 

*^  ^  from  a  terrible  form  of  intermittent  fever.    One  gleam 

^^joy  shone  through  the  darkness.     His  Moscow  friends, 

^Taneiev    in    particular,    were    delighted    with    the    Fifth 

^^^ymphony,  a  work  which  had  filled  Tchaikovsky  himself 

with  gloomy  misgivings.     At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in 

lactive  correspondence  upon  music  and  poetry  with  the 

ind  Duke  Constantine. 

To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantinovich. 

"  Frolovskoe,  September  2\st  {October  ^rd),  1888. 

Fet^  is  quite  right  in  asserting,  as  you  say  he 

s,  that  *all  which  has  no  connection  with  the  leading 

should  be  cast  aside,  even  though  it  is  beautiful  and 

•nelodious/     But  we  must  not  deduce  from  this  that  only 

is  terse  can  be  highly  artistic ;  therefore,  to  my  mind, 

rule  that  an  exemplary  lyric  must  not  exceed   a 

lin  limit  is  entirely  wrong.     All  depends  upon  the 

kture  of  the  leading  idea  and  the  poet  who  expresses  it. 

r3f  two   equally   inspired   poets,  or  composers,  one,   by 

^^ason    of  his   artistic   temperament,   will    show   greater 

r_    ^aireadth  of  treatment,  more  complexity  in  the  development 

^  the  leading  idea,  and  a  greater  inclination  for  luxuriant 

r     -MmJid  varied  elaboration ;  while  the  other  will  express  him- 

^  ^felf  conCLsely.     All  that  is  good,  but  superfluous,  we  call 

^^^^dding.'  Can  we  say  we  find  this  padding  in  Beethoven's 

^rorks  ?     I  think  most  decidedly  we  do  not.     On  the  con- 

Ij   it   IS   astonishing  how  equal,  how  significant  and 
ful,  this  giant  among  musicians  always  remains,  and 
^  A  well-known  Russian  poet. 
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how  well  he  understands  the  art  of  curbiiighisvastm! 
tion,  and  never  loses  sight  of  balanced  and  tradi 
form.  In  his  last  quartets,  which  were  long  regard 
the  productions  of  an  insane  and  deaf  man,  tlJere 
to  be  some  padding,  until  we  have  studied  them  thoro 
But  ask  someone  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
works,  a  member  of  a  quartet  who  plays  them  freq 
if  there  is  anything  superfluous  in  die  C$  minor  ^ 
Unless  he  is  an  old-fashioned  musician,  brought  u 
Haydn,  he  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  abbrc 
or  cutting  any  portion  of  it  In  speaking  of  Beetl 
was  not  merely  thinking  of  his  latest  period.  Cou 
one  show  me  a  bar  in  the  Eroica,  which  is  very  ! 
that  could  be  called  superfluous,  or  any  portion  th; 
really  be  omitted  as  padding?  So  everything  thai 
is  not  too  long;  many  words  do  not  necessaril 
empty  verbiage,  and  terseness  is  not,  as  Fet  ass 
essential  condition  of  beautiful  form.  Beethoven, 
the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  built  up  i 
edifice  out  of  an  endless  series  of  varied  and  e 
architectural  beauties  upon  so  simple  and  seeminj 
a  subject,  knows  on  occasion  how  to  surprise  us 
terseness  and  exiguity  of  his  forms.  Do  you  re 
the  Andante  of  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat? 
nothing  more  inspired  than  this  short  movemer 
cold  and  pale  every  time  I  hear  it 

"Of  course,  the  classical  beauty  of  Beethoven' 
cessors,  and  their  art  of  keeping  within  bounds,  i 
greatest  value.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
had  no  occasion  to  limit  himself,  for  he  had  not  \ 
haustible  wealth  of  material  at  command.  As  to 
had  he  lived  another  twenty  years,  and  seen  the  bi 
of  our  century,  he  would  certainly  have  sought  to 
his  prodigal  inspiration  in  forms  less  strictly  classi 
those  with  which  he  had  to  content  himself. 

"  While  defending  Beethoven  from  the  charge 
windedness,  I  confess  that  the  post  -  Beethover 
offers  many  examples  of  prolixity  which  is  often 
so  far  as  to  become  mere  padding.  That  inspired  r 
who  expresses  himself  with  such  breadth,  majest 
and  even  brusqueness,  has  much  in  common  with 
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'gda  Just  as  the  Abb^  Bernini  has  flooded  Rome 
b  his  statues,  in  which  he  strives  to  imitate  the  style  of 
phad  Angelo,  without  possessing  his  genius,  and  makes  a 
toature  of  what  is  really  powerful  in  his  model,  so  Beet- 
Ten's  musical  style  has  b^n  copied  over  and  over  again. 
:iot  Brahms  in  reality  a  caricature  of  Beethoven  ?  Is 
this  pretension  to  profundity  and  power  detestable, 
ause  the  content  which  is  poured  into  the  Beethoven 
iild  is  not  really  of  any  value?  Even  in  the  case  of 
kgner  (who  certainly  has  genius),  wherever  he  oversteps 
>  limits  it  is  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  which  prompts 

IL 

'As  regards  your  humble  servant,  I  have  suffered  all 
flife  from  my  incapacity  to  grasp  form  in  general.  I  have 
ig^t  s^^nst  this  innate  weakness,  not — I  am  proud  to  say 
jrithout  good  results ;  yet  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without 
ring  prcxluced  anything  really  perfect  in  form.  There 
frequently  padding  in  my  works ;  to  an  experienced 
\  the  stitches  show  in  my  seams,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
to  Manfred^  I  may  tell  you — without  any  desire  to 
le  as  being  modest — that  this  is  a  repulsive  work,  and 
late  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement.  I 
end  shortly,  with  the  consent  of  my  publisher,  to 
troy  the  remaining  three  movements  and  make  a 
aphonic  poem  out  of  this  long-winded  symphony. 
im  sure  my  Manfred  would  then  please  the  public.  I 
byed  writing  the  first  movement,  whereas  the  others 
■  the  outcome  of  strenuous  effort,  in  consequence  of 
(cfa — as  far  as  I  remember — I  felt  quite  ill  for  a  time. 
|bould  not  think  of  being  offended  at  what  your 
Ibiess  says  about  Manfred.  You  are  quite  right  and 
I  too  indulgent" 

To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich, 

"Frolovskoe,  October  2nd  U^ih),  1888. 

Tour  Imperial  Highness, — ^Just  returned  from 
X>W9  where  I  have  seen  my  poor  friend  Hubert  laid  in 
rave,  and  still  depressed  by  my  painful  experiences, 
ten  to  answer  your  letter.  .  .  .  Your  Highness  must 
in  mind  that  although  one  art  stands  in  close  relation- 
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ship  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  each  has  its  peed 
ties.  As  such  we  must  r^ard  the  ''verbal  repctitk 
which  are  only  possible  to  a  limited  extent  in  litori 
but  are  a  necessity  in  music.  Beethoven  never  repeil 
entire  movement  without  a  special  reason,  and,  'm  i 
so,  rarely  fails  to  introduce  somethli^  new ;  bat  h 
recourse  to  this  characteristic  method  in  his  tnstran 
music,  knowing  that  his  idea  will  only  be  understood 
many  statements.  I  cannot  unders^md  why  your  1 
ness  should  object  to  the  constant  repetition  o 
subject  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth  Symphoo 
always  want  to  hear  it  over  and  over  again.  It 
divinely  beautiful,  strong,  original,  and  significant! 
quite  another  matter  with  the  prolixity  and  repe 
of  Schubert,  who,  with  all  his  genius,  constant^ 
upon  his  central  idea — as  in  the  Andante  of  the  C 
Symphony.  Beethoven  develops  his  first  idea  fully 
entirety,  before  repeating  it ;  Schubert  seems  too  in 
to  elaborate  his  first  idea,  and — perhaps  firom  his  u 
wealth  of  thematic  material — hurries  on  the  b^nn 
arrive  at  something  else.  It  seems  as  though  the 
of  his  inexhaustible  inspiration  hindered  him  fro 
careful  elaboration  of  die  theme,  in  all  its  dept 
delicacy  of  workmanship. 

"  God  grant  I  may  be  in  Petersburg  to  hear  th 
formance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  in  the  Marble  Pala 
hope  your  Highness  will  permit  me  to  be  present  j 
concert  The  Requiem  is  one  of  the  most  divine  ere 
and  we  can  but  pity  those  who  are  unable  to  apprec 

"  As  regards  Brahms,  I  cannot  at  all  agree  ^ntl 
Highness.  In  the  music  of  this  master  (it  is  imposs 
deny  his  mastery)  there  is  something  dry  and  cold 
repulses  me.  He  has  very  little  melodic  invention 
never  speaks  out  his  musical  ideas  to  the  end.  Sc 
do  we  hear  an  enjoyable  melody,  than  it  is  engulf© 
whirlpool  of  unimportant  harmonic  progression* 
modulations,  as  though  the  special  aim  of  the  con 
was  to  be  unintelligible.  He  excites  and  irritat< 
musical  senses  without  wishing  to  satisfy  them,  and 
ashamed  to  speak  the  language  which  goes  straight 
heart     His  depth  is  not  real:  c'est  vaulu.     He  h 
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himsdf,  once  and  for  all,  the  aim  of  trying  to  be 
ind,  but  he  has  only  attained  to  an  appearance  of 
idity.  The  gulf  is  void.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
le  music  of  Brahms  -is  weak  and  insignificant  His 
s  invariably  lofty.  He  does  not  strive  after  mere 
ad  effects.  He  is  never  trivial.  All  he  does  is 
i  and  noble,  but  he  lacks  the  chief  thing — ^beauty. 
IS  commands  our  respect  We  must  bow  before  the 
U  purity  of  his  aspirations.  We  must  admire  his 
aind  proud  attitude  in  the  face  of  triumphant 
srism  ;  but  to  love  him  is  impossible.  I,  at  least,  in 
of  much  effort,  have  not  arrived  at  it  I  will  own 
^ain  early  works  (the  Sextet  in  B !?)  please  me  far 
than  those  of  a  later  period,  especially  the  sym- 
5S,  which  seem  to  me  indescribably  long  and  colour- 

.  .  Many  Brahms  lovers  (Biilow,  among  others) 
ted  that  some  day  I  should  see  clearer,  and  learn  to 
:iate  beauties  which  do  not  as  yet  appeal  to  me. 
s  not  unlikely,  for  there  have  been  such  cases.  I  do 
now  the  German  Requiem  well.  I  will  get  it  and 
it  Who  knows? — perhaps  my  views  on  Brahms 
indergo  a  complete  revolution." 

To  IppolitoV'Ivanov, 

"  October  27M  (N(yvember  Zth\  1888. 

cannot  possibly  give  you  any  definite  news  as  to  my 
^  to  Tiflis.  It  will  be  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the 
>t,  before  I  know  when  I  shall  have  to  go  abroad, 
only  know  that  /  will  come  to  Tiflis,  even  if  I  am 
As  to  my  fee,  we  will  not  speak  of  it.  Before  I 
mything  from  you,  something  must  be  there.  Let  us 
>w  the  concert  succeeds,  and  then  we  can  settle  how 
you  shall  give  me  as  '  a  tip.'  If  it  is  not  a  success, 
[  accept  nothing." 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"  Frolovskoe,  October  2*ith  (November  ^th\  1888. 

)W  we  are  having  sharp  frosts,  without  snow,  and 
imny  days.     It  depresses  me  to  think  that  I  must 
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;  ssT  qviel  faome*  my  r^olar  life»  anddaly 
stamtioBaSs.  Tlvce  db^  hciirr  I  go  to  Pcteisbug^i 
upf  romnert  tiloes  p3acc  oq  November  5th  (iTth).  0 
J2&1  >.|Th}  i  tadoe  pait  in  the  Musical  Society's  a 
and  icavc  jbr  Pn^^ie  the  next  day  to  attend  the  itb 
r:ff  Ea/^iK  Omsii^im.  I  have  been  vtvkii^  very  hud 
Tfe  ordiestiaftioo  of  the  Htamlei  overtuie  is  nofw  fii 
I  have  made  iriHMUfiaHr  oonections  in  the  Sym 
and  haie  been  jMr^oiiug  cveiythii^  I  have  to  ooo 
tibe  foniinfwmTng  oopoerts, 

'^  I  bqpe  to  spend  December  here;  for  I  have  to 
dinect  imm  Ptagne  in  ofder  to  cx>ndoct  the  nev 
pbonr  ID  UosQcyv;  and  then  I  shall  hasten  to  my  I 
afreft^e.'' 

Tbe  FluSmniKMuc  conceit  in  St.  Petersburg  \ 
parentSr  a  great  socccss,  but  the  Press  notices 
Bcnr  Syrspbciny  ^a  5]^  -aiere  far  from  satisfactcx 
Xcrreanbcr  irfi  '?.^lhy  Tchaacovskj^  conducted 
XDooie  at  ibe  Masacal  SocJeQ-,  and  on  this  occai 
ikrita^<ore3tme//i«Bi!crvas  heard  fior  the  first  timi 
vorks  vere  veiQ  reoeired  by  the  pablic. 


V 


On  lh:5  cccaaon  Prague  received  Tchaikovs 
hDsj'ftibH}'  ihan  on  his  first  visiL  ^'The  rehear: 
vTDte  :o  Nadejda  ron  Meek,  *"  took  place  the  ver 
arriveid.  Last  ycms^  if  yon  remember.  I  conduct 
grand  potriotk  ooxKscrts,  without  a  fee.  To  sho' 
gratitude  for  333Y  having  come  to  tfie  performs 
the  opera  here,  the  management  of  the  Prague  " 
orga.nised  a  concert,  of  niiicfa  I  was  to  recei\-e  h 
profits.  But  they  chckse  such  a  bad  day,  and  ai 
ever\thing  so  stupid}>%  that  the  concert  only  i 
three  hundred  florins.    After  being  received  like  a 
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Bar,  vrbtn  the  entimsiasm  which  greeted  me  almost 
ited  to  a  frenzy,  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  this  meagre 
g  on  the  part  of  the  Prague  public.  I  therefore 
sd  the  money,  and  made  it  over  to  the  Musicians* 
»n  Fund  This  was  soon  made  public,  and  the 
ne  Direction  was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches. 
hole  Press  took  up  the  matter,  and  thanks  to  this, 
rformance  of  Onugin,  which  I  conducted  the  even- 
efore  last,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  enthusiastic 
ns.  Yesterday  I  left  Prague,  crowned  with  laurels ; 
as !  my  laurel  wreaths  were  all  I  carried  away.  I 
:  know  how  to  look  after  my  pecuniary  interests." 
:  success  of  Oniegin  in  Prague  was  extraordinary, 
le  opera  has  kept  its  place  in  the  repertory  up  to  the 
it  time. 

id  the  chorus  of  praise,  in  which  both  the  public 
he  Press  united,  one  voice  was  especially  valued 
liaikovsky — that  of  his  famous  colleague,  Anton 
k. 

A.  Dvordk  to  P.  Tchaikovsky, 

**  Fragxje, /anuary  2nd  (14 f A) y  1889. 

EAR  Friend, — When  you  were  lately  with  us  in 
e  I  promised  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your 

Oniegin,  I  am  now  moved  to  do  so,  not  only  in 
T  to  your  request,  but  also  by  my  own  impulse 
>ress  all  I  felt  on  hearing  your  work.  I  confess  with 
at  your  opera  made  a  profound  impression  on  me — 
nd  of  impression  I  expect  to  receive  from  a  genuine 
of  art,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  not 
f  your  compositions  has  given  me  such  pleasure  as 
in. 

is  a  wonderful  creation,  full  of  glowing  emotion  and 
%  and  finely  elaborated  in  all  its  details ;  in  short, 
lusic  is  captivating,  and  penetrates  our  hearts  so 
'■  that  we  cannot  forget  it  Whenever  I  go  to  hear 
d  myself  transported  into  another  world. 
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"  I  congratulate  both  you  and  ourselves  upon  tlus  woik, 
God  grant  you  may  give  us  many  another  like  it  \ 

"  I  embrace  you,  and  remain  your  sincerely  devoted 

"Anton  Dvok.'iK.'i 

On  his  way  home  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  Tchaikonlj 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  niece.  Vera  Rimsk>--Korsaki 
fit^e  Davidov.  Although  he  had  long  since  giN'cn  up  I 
hope  of  her  recovery,  this  news  affected  him  deeply. 

From  Prague  he  returned  to  Frolovskoe  for  a  shfl 
time.  On  December  loth  (22nd)  he  conducted  his  n 
works  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Moscow.  The 
included  the  new  Symphony  (No.  5,  E  minor)  and  t 
second  Pianoforte  Concerto,  with  Sapellnikov  as  soloi 
both  works  achieved  great  success. 

December  17th  (29th)  found  him  again  in  Petersbo 
where,  at   the  fourth   of  Belaiev's  "  Russian  Sympho 
Concerts,"   he   conducted   his    Tevipcst  overture,  and 
the   following    day    was    present    at    a    performance 
the   Oprkhnik  given   by   the   pupils   of   the   Petersh 
Conservatoire.     Tchaikovsky  was  interested  to  renew  \ 
impressions    of  this    work,    and    to    prove    whether 
prejudice  against  it  was  well  founded.     In  spite  of  av« 
i:jovHi  i^^rformance,  his  opinion  of  the  opera  remained  i 
altorovl. 

The  next  work  which  Tchaikovsky  took  in  hand  afl 
his  return  from  Prague  was  the  music  of  the  ballet,  2 
^sV/r/rvC  **v.i.v.*r.  the  programme  of  which  had  been  pi 
parc\i  b>*  Vsievolojsky,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Opfl 
Tchaikovsky  was  charmed  with  the  subject  and  the  j» 
jHvajxi  mounting:  of  the  work,  and  retired  to  Froloi'sb 
late  in  l^Nxmber,  in  order  to  de\-ote  himself  to  the  tad 

In  view  of  the  great  p.-^pularitA-  to  which  his  FiiH 
j^fyhony  has  since  attained,  it  is  interesting  to  read  th 

My»»T$  ou-n  judgment  of  the  work,  recorded  witUi 

r  weeks  of  its  first  performance.    Writing  to  Xadg* 

WI^Hi]>eo»ber.  ij^^hesa\-s :—  I 
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.  .  .  After  two  performances  of  my  new  Symphony 
Petersburg,  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the 
rlusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  re- 
2nt,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere, 
rli  the  public  instinctively  recognises.  It  was  obvious 
le  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
ly  earlier  work,  and  that  the  Symphony  itself  did  not 
Y  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this 
fs  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am 
lily  played  out,  as  they  say  ?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom  ?  Last  night  I 
»d  through  our  Symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  differ- 
!      How  immeasurably  superior   it   is !     It   is   very, 

sad ! " 

ch  attacks  of  pessimism  as  to  his  creative  powers 
often,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  forerunner  of  a 
tide  of  inspiration.  This  was  now  the  case.  Since 
ne  Ontegin  Tchaikovsky  had  never  worked  at  any- 
•  ivith  the  ease  and  enthusiasm  which  inspired  him 
le  first  four  tableaux  of  this  ballet,  T/ie  SlirpiPig 
ty^  the  sketch  of  which  was  completely  finished  by 
wry  1 8th  (30th). 

e  monotony  of  these  six  weeks'  work  was  relieved 
ews  of  the  success  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  Mos- 
and  also  by  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Peter  Jurgen- 
ivho  surprised  him  at  Christmas  with  a  beautiful  and 
ible  gift — the  complete  edition  of  Mozart's  works, 
e  he  commissioned  Alexis  to  present  to  his  master, 
iier  with  a  tiny  Chri.stmas-tree. 

1  January  24th  (February  5th),  1889,  Tchaikovsky 
ed  on  his  second  concert  tour  abrojid.  He  experi- 
d  **the  usual  feelings  of  home-sickness,*'  and  began 
.nticipate  the  joy  of  his  return.  He  remained  three 
3  in  Berlin,  and  arrived  in  Cologne  on  January  29th 
^niary  lOth),  where  he  was  to  make  his  first  appear- 
^  as  composer  and  conductor,  with  his  Third  Suite 
C)i  at  a  so-called  "  Giirzenich  '*  concert. 
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To  M.  Tckaiiausiy. 
^CoLOGKEj/arngmpy  jo/Jk  {J^rmawy  ii/^X  iSf 
"...  To-day  was  my  first  rehearsmL  It  went  ' 
well,  and  the  orchestra  is  excellent,  so  that  the  t 
hours  passed  very  pleasantly,  excepting  for  the  agita 
at  the  start.  Hardly  had  I  got  back  to  my  hotel  bi 
I  was  seized  with  home-sickness  and  a  wild  longtn| 
April  8th.  .  .  ." 

Tchaikovsky  made  his  debut  at  Cologne  on  January 
(February  12th).  He  thus  describes  his  impressioi 
Glazounov : — 

"  1  arrived  shortly  before  the  first  of  the  thrw 
hearsals.  One  hardly  expects  to  find  a  first- 
orchestra  in  a  town  of  secondary  importance,  a 
was  convinced  it  would  only  be  a  very  poor  one: 
local  conductor,  Wullner,  has,  however,  worked  with 
care  and  energy  that  he  has  succeeded  in  organtsi 
magnificent  orchestra,  which  filled  me  with  astonish 
and  admiration  from  the  very  opening  of  my  Third  S 
Twenty  first  violins !  And  such  violins !  The  wind, 
is  admirable.  They  read  the  Scherzo,  whidi  is  particu 
difficult,  as  if  they  were  playing  it  for  the  tenth 
With  such  an  orchestra  and  three  rehearsals,  it  was 
to  achieve  an  admirable  performance.  The  concert 
is  also  excellent;  the  audience  equally  so,  and  nc 
stupidly  conservative  as  in  many  German  towns, 
success  was  great,  and  when  I  was  recalled  the  musi 
greeted  me  with  a  fanfare. 

"Early  on  February  ist  (13th),"  the  letter  conti 
"  I  started  for  Frankfort  Here  the  orchestra  is  eq 
large  and  excellent  The  violins  did  not  seem  tc 
quite  as  good  as  those  in  Cologne,  although  they  co 
mostly  of  leaders  from  the  neighbouring  towns — ^so  I 
told — who  come  here  to  play  at  the  great  cow 
There  are  twelve  'cellos.  One  of  them,  Kossmanc 
celebrated  virtuoso,  was  once  professor  at  Moscow. 
Overture  ''  1812''  was  in  the  programme.  At  the 
rehearsal,  however,  the   managers  of  the   concert 
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t  at  the  noisy  Finale,  and  timidly  requested  me  to 
ise  another  piece.  Since,  however,  I  had  no  other 
K  at  hand,  they  decided  to  confine  themselves  to 
|Suite.  The  success  here  was  as  great  as  it  was 
J,  for  the  Frankfort  public  is  very  classical, 
regarded  in  Germany  as  a  notorious  revolu- 


)f  those  in  Frankfort  whose  society  Tchaikovsky  most 
\  he  mentions  in  his  diary  the  family  of  the  cele- 
music  publisher,  pianist,  and  composer,  Otto  Neitzel, 
ivan  Knorr,  Professor  at  the  Frankfort  Conservatoire, 

the  'cellist  Kossmann. 
diaikovsky  reached  Dresden  on  February  4th  (i6th). 
disappointment  awaited  him.  The  orchestra  proved 
only  "third-rate,"  to  use  his  own  words,  and  the 
he  had  to  rehearse  made  even  greater  technical 
inds  than  the  Third  Suite ;  it  was  his  favourite  com- 
i — the  Fourth  Symphony.  The  Dresdner  Zcitung 
of  "a  very  poor  rendering  of  several  passages,  the 
of  insufficient  rehearsal."  The  concert  took  place 
Umiary  8th  (20th).  The  first  Pianoforte  Concerto 
Sauer)  was  included  in  the  programme.  According 
diaikovskys  account, "  the  first  movement  pleased  the 
a  little,  the  Andante  pleased  better,  the  Scherzo 
more,  while  the  Finale  had  a  real  success.  The 
ians  honoured  me  with  a  fanfare.  Sauer  played 
iparably." 

To  P,  Jurgenson. 

"Dresden,  February  $ih  (17///),  1889. 

)EAR  Friend, — I  had  forgotten  to  answer  you  about 

Please  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 

ert  there  unless  support  is  guaranteed  by  the  French. 

that  Slaviansky,  Bessel,  and  others  want  to  have 

tger  in  the  pie.     I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  associate 

Bf  with  them.     You  can  simply  say  that,  without  a 

2  p 
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guarantee,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  i 
Heavens,  how  tired  I  am,  and  how  bored  by  alljdittil  ] 

"...  I  expect  soon  to  hear  decisively  from 
and  Dvorak.   A  letter  to  hand  from  Massenet  He  i 
with  enthusiasm,  but  begs  to  keep  the  date  open  1 
present,  as  it  depends  on  the  fate  of  his  new  open." 

To  N,  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Berlin,  February  i  \th  (23frf),  iS 
"  After  an  exhausting  tour  I  arrived  here  yesterdafJ 
one  week  I  had  three  concerts  and  nine  rehearsals.  \\ 
not  conceive  whence  I  draw  strength  for  all  this. 
these  fresh  exertions  will  prove  injurious,  or  thb  ! 
activity  will  be  an  antidote  to   my  troubles, 
chiefly    the    result    of   the    constant    sitting    my 
entails.     There  is  no  medium ;    I  must  return  to  ~ 
*  either  with  viy  shield  or  upon  it!     I  am  inclined  to  1 
that,  in  spite  of  hard  moments  and  the  continual  \ 
flict,  all  this  is  good  for  me," 

To  A,  Glazounav. 
"Berlin,  Fdfruary  \^th  {^'|tk\  \t 
"...  If  my  whole  tour  consisted  only  of  concerts^ 
rehearsals,  it  would  be  very  pleasant.    UnhappOy,  1 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  dinners  and  i 
...  I  much   regret   that  the  Russian   papers  have 
nothing  as  to  my  victorious  campaign.     \\Tiat  can  U 
I  have  no  friends  on  the  Russian  Press.     Even  if  if 
I  should  never  manage  to  advertise  myself      Myl 
notices  abroad  are  curious  :  some  find  fault,  others  f 
but  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  Germans  know  \ecj\ 
about  Russian  music.      There  are  exceptions,  of  i 
In  Cologne  and  in  other  towns  I  came  across  people  j 
took  great  interest  in  Russian  music  and  were 
quainted   with  it      In  most  instances   Borodin's  El 
Symphony  is  well  known.     Borodin  seems  to  be  a  i_ 
favourite  in  Germany  (although  they  only  care  fcr^ 
symphony).     Many  people  ask  for  information  about} 

^  Thus  ended  the  plan  for  sending  Tchaikovsky  as  musical  i 
of  Russia  to  the  Parb  Exhibition  of  18S9. 
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now  you  are  still  very  young,  but  are  amazed  when 
tiem  you  were  only  fifteen  when  you  wrote  your 
ony  in  E  flat,  which  has  become  very  well  known 
s  performance  at  the  festival.  Klindworth  intends 
iuce  a  Russian  work  at  his  concert  in  Berlin.  I 
nended  him  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Caprice  Espagjiol 
ur  Sienka  Razing 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Leipzig,  February  17M  (March  ist),  1889. 

indworth  says  that  I  am  an  'excellent  conductor/ 
ate,  isn't  it  ? 

indworth  is  prepared  to  appear  next  season  at  our 
ts  for  anything  we  like  to  offer.  He  will  give  a 
er  programme.  Dvorak  promises  to  conduct  a  whole 
t ;  but  he  cannot  travel  alone,  and  brings  his  wife, 
asks  a  higher  fee.  Never  mind.  In  the  spring  it 
be  well  to  get  out  an  advertisement  with  such  names 
ssenet,  Dvofdk,  Klindworth.  I  shall  make  an  attempt 
ite  Brahms.  That  would  be  grand  ! 
hen  in  Berlin,  Art6t  and  dear  Hugo  Bock  were  my 
cx)mfort" 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"Geneva,  February  21st  {March  ^th),  1889. 

am  engaged  to  give  a  concert  of  my  own  composi- 
bere.  It  takes  place  on  Saturday,  March  9th.  The 
itra  is  very  small,  only  third-rate.  Had  I  known,  I 
would  have  come,  but  the  theatrical  Director  (he  is  no 
ian)  probably  believes  that  the  quality  and  number 
orchestra  are  of  no  importance  to  a  wandering  musi- 
How  I  shall  get  through  with  this  small  provincial 
I  really  do  not  know.  However,  I  must  confess  that 
bowed  great  zeal  at  yesterday's  rehearsal.  .  .  ." 

a*  all,  this  concert  was  a  success.    The  room  was 
»d,  and  the  Russian  colony  presented  Tchaikovsky 
gilt  laurel-wreath. 
February  27th  (March  nth)  Tchaikovsky  arrived  in 
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Hamburg.  Brahms  was  at  his  hotel,  occapjnng  Acfl 
next  his  own.  Peter  Ilich  fdt  greatly  flattored  on  kan 
that  the  famous  German  composer  was  stajnng  aday  lo 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  S>iii{li 
Tchaikovsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  otdk 
Brahms  remained  in  the  room  until  the  end  of  therdM 
Afteniv'ards,  at  luncheon,  he  gave  his  opinion  of  diei 
"  \-er>*  frankly  and  simply."  It  had  pleased  him  a 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnatn 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  "deeply  hurt" ft 
moment ;  but  happily  the  injury  was  not  incurable,  i 
shall  see.  Tchaikovsky  took  this  opportunity  to  i 
Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  in 
cow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless  Tchaikoi 
personal  liking  for  the  composer  of  the  Gertnan  Ri\ 
was  increased,  although  his  opinion  of  his  compos 
was  not  changed.  Tchaiko\'sky  played  no  part  n 
conflict  between  Brahms  and  Wagner,  which  dividi 
musical  Germany  into  two  hostile  camps.  Brahms^s 
sonalit\'  as  man  and  artist,  his  purity  and  loftiness  oi 
and  his  earnestness  of  purpose  won  his  sympathy, 
ner  s  personality  and  tendencies  were  antipathetic  to 
but  while  the  inspired  music  of  the  latter  found  an 
in  his  heart,  the  works  of  Brahms  left  him  cokL 

At  the  second  rehearsal  all  went  "  excellently,"  ai 
the  third  Tchaikovsk>'  observed  that  the  Symphony  pi 
the  musicians.  At  the  public  rehearsal  "there  wai 
enthusiasm,"  and  although  the  demonstration  at  the 
cert  on  March  3rd  (15th)  was  less  noisy,  the  success  ( 
Symphony  was  no  less  assured. 

The  pleasant  impressions  of  the  evening  were  sli 
marred  by  the  absence — on  account  of  illness — of 
Lallemant,  to  whom  the  Symphony  is  dedicated. 
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To  V.  Davtdav, 
"Hanover  March  $th  (17M),  1889. 

.  •  The  concert  at  Hamburg  has  taken  place,  and  I 
congratulate  myself  on  a  great  success.  The  Fifth 
phony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far 
r  now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some 
.    Unfortunately  the  Russian  Press  continues  to  Ignore 

With  the  exception  of  my  nearest  and  dearest,  no 
irill  ever  hear  of  my  successes.  In  the  daily  papers 
^one  reads  long  telegrams  about  the  Wagner  perform- 
in  Russia.    Certainly  I  am  not  a  second  Wagner, 

;  would  be  desirable  for  Russia  to  learn  how  I  have 

received  in  Germany." 

To  M.  Tchaikovsky. 

,  .  .  Success  is  very  pleasant  at  the  time,  but  when 
iris  neither  rehearsal  nor  concert,  I  immediately  relapse 
my  usual  state  of  depression  and  boredom.  Only  one 
crt  remains,  the  one  in  London,  but  not  for  another 
.  How  on  earth  shall  I  kill  time  till  then  ?  Possibly 
gr  go  straight  to  Paris.  Rushing  about  there  ought  to 
away  ennui.     How  one  wastes  time ! " 

lie  three  days'  visit  to  Hanover  only  differed  from 
iaikovsky's  sojourn  in  other  towns  in  that  he  missed 
poly  thing  that  could  help  him  to  conquer  his  chronic 
l^sickness— concerts  and  rehearsals. 
Curious  fact,"  he  remarks  in  his  diary,  "  I  seek  solitude, 
(Sufier  when  I  have  found  it"  In  this  state  of  fluctua- 
I  between  bcui  and  worse  Tchaikovsky  had  spent  his 
tb  since  he  left  Russia ;  but  the  worst  was  reserved  for 
|M>ver,  where  he  experienced  **  extreme  loneliness." 
\tk  March  8th  (20th)  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  remained 
C|p  until  the  30th  (April  i  ith). 

ks  his  present  visit  to  the  French  capital  was  not 
lertaken  in  a  public  capacity,  it  was  neither  so  brilliant, 
so  fatiguing,  as  that  of  the  previous  year.    At  the  same 
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time  he  came  in  contact  with  many  people  and  recoi 
number  of  invitations.  On  March  19th  (31st)  he 
present  at  one  of  Colonne's  concerts,  when  three  nin 
from  his  Third  Suite  were  plsLyed. 

During  this  holiday  in  Paris  Tchaikovsky  had  oal 
aims  in  view :  to  secure  Massenet  for  one  of  the  Mi 
Symphony  Concerts  and  to  use  his  influence  in  favt 
Sapellnikov,  whose  gifts  as  a  pianist  he  valued  very  ii 

To  P.Jurgenson. 

^' March  21st  {April  2nd),  i 

"  I  have  seen  Massenet  several  times ;  he  is  very 
flattered  and  prepared  to  come.  The  spring  is-ill  so 
best.  I  have  engaged  Paderewski,  who  has  had  a  o 
success  in  Paris.  He  is  not  inferior  to  D' Albert,  an 
of  the  very  first  pianists  of  the  day. 

"  The  Third  Suite  had  a  splendid  success  at  Col 
concert." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Paris,  ApHl  j/hiig/A),  1 

"  Modi, — Vassia^  played  to  Colonne  yesterday  e 
After  the  Chopin  Polonaise  Colonne  was  astonishc 
said  he  would  engage  him  next  year  and  do  '  /cs  ck 
grand*  .   .   .   Vassia  has  made  difuroreJ* 

To   V.  Davidov. 

"  London, 

"...  The  evening  before  I  left  Paris  I  w 
Madame  Viardot's.  I  heard  an  opera  which  she  cot 
twenty  years  ago  to  a  libretto  by  Tourgeniev.*  The 
were  her  two  daughters  and  her  pupils,  among  wh( 
a  Russian,  who  danced  a  nationsd  dance  to  the  del: 
all  the  spectators.  I  have  seen  the  celebrated  Eiflel 
quite  near.  It  is  very  fine  ...  I  very  much  enjoye 
ing  the  finest  of  Berlioz's  works,  La  Damnation  dc 
I  am  very  fond  of  this  masterpiece,  and  wish  you  k 

'  Vassily  Sapellnikov. 

-^  The  opera  is  entitled  Li  Dernier  S^rtier, 
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*s  opera,  Le  Rot  (TYs^  also  pleased  me  very  much. 
IS  been  decided  that  I  shall  compose  an  opera  to  a 
cli  book.  La  Courtisane}  I  have  made  acquaintance 
a  number  of  the  younger  French  composers ;  *  they 
U  the  most  rabid  Wagnerites.  But  Wagnerism  sits  so 
f  on  the  French !  With  them  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
ishness  which  they  pursue  in  order  to  appear  earnest." 

To  the  same. 

"London,  March  loth  {April  nth),  1889. 

.  .  Before  all  else,  let  me  inform  you  that  I  have 
t  acquaintance  with  London  fog.  Last  year  I  enjoyed 
[>g  daily,  but  I  never  dreamt  of  anything  like  the  one 
lad  to-day.  When  I  went  to  rehearsal  this  morning 
ts  rather  foggy,  as  it  often  is  in  Petersburg.  But  when 
idday  I  left  St.  James's  Hall  with  Sapellnikov  and 
:  into  the  street,  it  was  actually  night — as  dark  as  a 
nless,  autumn  night  at  home.  It  made  a  great  im- 
sion  upon  us  both.  I  felt  as  though  1  were  sitting  in 
abterranean  dungeon.  Now  at  4  p.m.  it  is  rather 
r,  but  still  gloomy.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  should 
half-way  through  April.  Even  the  Londoners  are 
'  and  annoyed. 
fAh,  Bob,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  get  back  to  Fro- 
Icoe!  I  think  I  shall  never  leave  it  again. 
The  rehearsal  went  off  very  well  to-day ;  the  orchestra 
pe  is  very  fine.  Sapellnikov  has  not  played  yet.  To- 
jrrow  he  will  certainly  make  a  sensation  among  the 
pcians.  •  .  ." 

px  the  London  Philharmonic  Tchaikovsky  conducted 
[first  Pianoforte  Concerto  (with  Sapellnikov  as  soloist) 
1  the  Suite  No.  i.  Both  works  had  a  brilliant  success. 
^  was  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  Press,  although 
j  lion's  share  of  praise  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sapellnikov. 
jr  Musical  Titms  regretted  that  one  of  Tchaikovsky's 

This  work,  the  libretto  of  which  was  by  Galee  and  Detroyat,  was  never 
■Ujr  begun. 
In  his  diary  Tchaikovsky  only  mentions  V.  d'Indy  and  Cbaminade. 
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symphonies  had  not  been  given  instead  cS  the  SxSSOi 
considered  this  work  was  not  suffictendy  rhafartrrii 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  composer's  talent 

Tchaikovsky  left  London  very  early  on  the  mon 
March  31st  (April  I2di),  and  arrived  at  Marseilles 
following  day,  where  he  embarked   for  Batoum  1 
Messageries  Maritimes. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikcvsky. 

"  Constantinople,  April  %tk  (20th), 

"...  We  left  Marseilles  a  week  ago.  The  sh 
good  one,  the  food  excellent  It  was  sometime 
rough.  Between  Syra  and  Smyrna  there  was  ( 
storm,  to  which  I  cannot  look  back  without  horror, 
these  places  pleased  me  very  much.  I  got  to  kn( 
Russians  on  board :  a  lad  of  fourteen,  Volodya  ! 
sovsky  (son  of  the  celebrated  surgeon),  and  Herma 
a  student  at  the  Moscow  University,  who  was  tn 
with  him.  Both  were  charming  beings,  wiA  n 
made  fast  friends.  They  were  going  to  Odessa 
Batoum.  We  spent  the  whole  of  the  evening  t 
in  the  town,  but  slept  on  board.  I  shall  miss  die 
much.  .  .  ." 

When  Tchaikovsky  parted  from  his  new  fric 
returned  to  his  cabin  and  "cried  bitterly,"  as  th( 
had  some  premonition  that  he  should  never  again 
lovable  and  highly  gifted  boy  on  earth.  Volodya 
sovsky  died  in  January,  189a 

To  iV.  F,  von  Meek, 
"TiFLis,  April  20th  (May  2nd\ 
"...  A  glorious  land,  the  Caucasus!  How  indes 
beautiful  is  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  for  instance, 
rich  vegetation,  through  which  runs  the  railw< 
Batoum  to  this  place  I  Imagine,  my  dear,  a  wid* 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  rocks  and  mountains  of 
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1  whicfa  floiiffiafa  rhododendrons  and  other  spring 
besides  an  abundance  of  trees,  putting  forth  their 
sen  foliage ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  nois>%  winding, 
ig  waters  of  the  Rion.  ...  In  Tiflis,  too,  it  is 
ul  just  now ;  all  the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom.  The 
is  so  clear  that  all  the  distant  snow-peaks  are 
ind  the  air  is  full  of  the  feeling  of  spring,  fragrant 
giving.  After  the  London  fog  it  seems  so  beauti- 
a  find  no  words  to  express  it  .  .  ." 

ay  7th  (19th)  Tchaikovsky  was  back  in  Moscow. 
Dwing  letter  throws  some  light  on  the  musical  life 
town. 

To  AfuUol  Tchaikovsky. 

"Moscow,  May  12th  (24M),  18S9. 

All  were  glad  to  see  me  again.  Since  my  return 
attended  the  committee  meetings  of  the  Musical 

every  day.  There  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
L  A  coup  (Titat  has  taken  place  in  the  Con- 
re.  Taneiev  has  resigned  the  direction,  and  Safonov 
ired  to  take  his  place,  on  condition  that  Karl 
t  gives  up  the  post  of  inspector.  I  backed  Karl 
ntly  and  energetically,  and  finally  declared  that  1 
retire  from  the  Board  of  Direction  if  he  were 
to  leave  without  any  decoration  for  long  service. .  . ." 

Moscow  Tchaikovsky  went"  to  Petersburg  for  a 
's,  returning  to  Frolovskoe,  where  he  remained  for 
t  four  months. 

summer  of  1889  passed  in  peaceful  monotony. 
)vsky  was  engaged  in  composing  and  orchestrating 
et.  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  .  .  .  The  little  parties  he 
lally  gave — when  Jurgenson,  Mme.  A.  Hubert,  and 
'^ere  his  usual  guests — were  the  sole  "events"  of 
•iod  of  his  life.  But  no  account  of  this  summer 
entful  as  it  was  —  would  be  complete  without 
lention  of  Legoshin's^  daughter,  a  child  of  three. 

^  The  tenrwit  of  his  friend  Kondratiev, 
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Tchaikovsky  was  altogether  fascinated  by  her 
her  clear,  bell-like  voice,  her  charming  wa)rs,  and 
little  head.     He  would   spend   hours   romping  with 
child,  listening  to  her  chatter,  and  even  acting  as 
maid. 

At  this  time  Tchaikovsky's  correspondence  had 
decreased,  but  many  of  his  business  letters  are  not  fa 
coming,  and  those  of  a  more  private  nature  whidi 
from  this  summer  are  for  the  most  part  short  and 
interesting. 

To  Edward  Napravnik. 

"...  You  have  not  forgotten  your  promise  to  coi 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Moscow  Musical  Society,  de 
friend?  .  .  . 

"  Now  for  the  programme.  It  rests  entirely  with  f 
both  as  regards  Uie  choice  of  music  and  of  the  sokM 
.  .  .  We  beg  you  to  lay  aside  your  modesty,  and  to 
elude  at  least  two  important  works  of  your  own. 
implore  you  most  emphatically  not  to  do  any  of  my 
positions.  As  I  am  arranging  this  concert,  it  would 
most  unseemly  were  the  conductor  I  engaged  to  perfa 
any  work  of  mine.  I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
suspected  that  I  was  looking  after  my  own  interests.  F 
people  would  be  sure  to  put  this  interpretation  upon  i 
matter,  if  the  conductor  invited  for  the  occasion  were 
include  any  of  my  music  in  the  programme.  I  thi 
Dvofdk  will  only  bring  forward  his  own  works,  so  1 1 
ask  you  as  a  Russo-Bohemian  to  give  us  somcthii^ 
Smetana's,  Vishergrad,  or  Moldava.  .  .  ." 


To  N.  R  von  Meek, 

"  FROLOVSKOE,/tt/K  25M  {August  (ith\  1889. 

"...  My  ballet  will  be  published  in  November  d 
December.  Siloti  is  making  the  pianoforte  arrangemeDl 
I  think,  dear  friend,  that  it  will  be  one  of  my  best  woA 
The  subject  is  so  poetical,  so  grateful  for  musical  scttii^ 
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tl  I  have  worked  at  it  with  all  that  enthusiasm  and 
Nlwill  upon  which  the  value  of  a  composition  so  much 
»ends.  The  instrumentation  gives  me  far  more  trouble 
n  it  used  to  do ;  consequently  the  work  goes  slowly, 
perhaps  all  the  better.  Many  of  my  earlier  com- 
itions  show  traces  of  hurry  and  lack  of  due  reflection." 


VI 
1889-1890 

.t  the  close  of  September,  1889,  Tchaikovsky  went  to 
5COW,  where  very  complicated  business  in  connection 
I  the  Russian  Musical  Society  awaited  his  attention. 
eax:h  symphony  concert  during  the  forthcoming  season 
ifTerent  conductor  was  to  be  engaged.^  Besides  this, 
lad  to  superintend  the  rehearsals  for  Eugene  Oniegin. 
s  opera  was  to  be  newly  and  sumptuously  remounted 
September  i8th  (30th),  when  the  composer  had  under- 
en  to  conduct  his  own  work. 

"rom  Moscow  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Petersburg  for  a 
•  days,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed 
arrange  the  Jubilee  Festival  for  Anton  Rubinstein. 
tiaikovsky  had  undertaken  to  compose  two  works  for 
I  occasion. 

iVhile  he  was  in  Petersburg,  Alexis  prepared  the  new 
irters  in  Moscow,  which  he  had  taken  for  the  whole 
Iter. 

The  lack  of  society  in  the  evening,  and  the  heavy  duties 
ich  awaited  him  in  connection  with  the  Musical  Society, 
re  Tchaikovsky's  sole  reasons  for  wintering  in  Moscow 
her  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Klin. 

Massenet  and  Brahms  having  declined  their  invitations,  the  following 
[actors  were  engaged  for  1889-90: — Rimsky  -  Korsakov,  Tchaikovsky, 
iy  Arensky,  Klindworth,  A.  Rubinstein,  Slatin,  DvoMk,  Altani, 
litov-IvanoTy  Napravnik,  and  Colonne. 
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During  the  summer  the  idea  of  trying  town  life  once 
more  seemed  to  attract  him,  and  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  his  new  apartment,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
getting  it  ready ;  but,  as  the  day  of  departure  drew  oear, 
he  felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  leave  his  country  home. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  to  make  the  first  d^ 
after  his  arrival  in  Moscow  depressing :  first,  he  gnaAf 
missed  the  society  of  Laroche,  who  had  gone  to  live  is 
Petersburg ;  and,  secondly,  his  friend,  the  'cellist  Fitzeo- 
hagen,  was  on  his  death-bed. 

His  winter  quarters  were  small,  but  comfortable.  Tk 
work  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  most  apprefaensioi 
was  the  direction  of  the  two  festival  concerts  for  Rnba* 
stein's  jubilee.  For  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  bcoi 
conducting  his  own  compositions,  but  had  comparativtif 
little  experience  of  other  music.  Therefore  these  loogl 
and  heavy  programmes,  including  as  they  did  several  rf 
Rubinstein's  own  works,  filled  him  with  anxious  fi»- 
boding. 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 
"  Moscow,  October  x^th  (24/*),  18S9. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  at  home,  and  I  envy  yoa  Bjf 
nature  I  incline  very^  very  much  to  the  kind  of  life  y«i 
lead.  I  long  to  live  completely  away  from  society,  asjpoi 
do,  but  during  recent  years  circumstances  have  made  itis 
possible  for  me  to  live  as  I  please.  I  consider  it  my  difl 
while  I  have  strength  for  it,  to  fight  against  mydesta| 
and  not  to  desert  my  fellow-creatures  so  long  as  they  la* 
need  of  me.  ... 

"  But,  good   God,  what   I   have   to   get   through  ftii 
winter !     It  frightens  me  to  think  of  all  that  lies  befcl 
me,  here  and  in  Petersburg.     Directly  the  season  is  o« 
I  shall  go  to  Italy  for  a  rest     I  have  not  been  thtfl 
since  1882." 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  October  i6th  (28M),  1889. 

■Just  think :  I  have  heard  from  Tchekov.^  He  wants 
<Jedicate  his  new  stories  to  me.  I  have  been  to  thank 
3.    I  am  very  proud  and  pleased/' 

Tchaikovsky  first  became  acquainted  with  Tchekov's 
rks  in  1887.  His  enthusiasm  was  such  that  he  felt 
lelled  to  write  to  tfie  author,  expressing  his  delight  at 
ing  come  across  a  talent  so  fresh  and  original.  His 
t  personal  acquaintance  with  his  literary  favourite  prob- 
er dated  from  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  At  any 
J,  they  had  known  each  other  previous  to  1889. 

To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich? 

"Moscow,  October  29M  (November  loM),  1889. 

Your  Imperial  Highness, — I  feel  a  certain  pride  in 
wing  that  your  admirable  poem  is  partly  the  outcome 
ny  letter  to  you  last  year.  I  cannot  think  why  you 
uld  fancy  that  the  idea  of  your  poem  does  not  please 
On  the  contrary,  I  like  it  very  much.  I  cannot  say 
t  I  have  sufficient  love  and  forbearance  in  my  own 
lire  always  to  love  *the  hand  that  chastises.*  Very 
m  I  want  to  parry  the  blows,  and  play  the  rebellious 
d  in  my  turn.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  incline  before 
strength  of  mind  and  lofty  views  of  such  rare  natures 
Spinoza,  or  Tolstoi,  who  make  no  distinction  between 
d  and  bad  men,  and  take  the  same  attitude  towards 
ry  manifestation  of  human  wickedness  that  you  have 
tressed  in  your  poem.  I  have  never  read  Spinoza,  so  I 
ak  of  him  from  hearsay  ;  but  as  regards  Tolstoi,  I  have 
d  and  re-read  him,  and  consider  him  the  greatest  writer 
he  world,  past  or  present  His  writings  awake  in  me — 
Tt  from  any  powerful  artistic  impression  —  a  peculiar 

A  celebrated  Russian  novelist  and  writer  of  short  stories. 

The  Grand   Duke  had  dedicated  his  last  volume  of  verse  to  Tchai- 
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emotion.  I  do  not  feel  so  deeply  touched  vben  k  db* 
scribes  anything  really  emotional,  such  as  dcadi,SQfiierii( 
separation,  etc.,  so  much  as  by  the  most  ordinary,  pfQfiK|- 
events.  For  instance,  I  remember  that  when  nsufog  Ik 
chapter  in  which  Dolokhov  plays  cards  with  Rastmrad 
wins,  I  burst  into  tears.  Why  should  a  scene  in  lU; 
two  characters  are  acting  in  an  unworthy  manner  affedv 
in  this  d^ree?  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  ToW 
surveys  the  people  he  describes  from  such  a  hdgb  M] 
they  seem  to  him  poor,  insignificant  piggies  wfao,inAar^ 
blindness,  injure  each  other  in  an  aimless,  purposdessv^' 
— and  he  pities  them.  Tolstoi  has  no  malice;  he' 
and  pities  all  his  characters  equally,  and  all  their 
are  the  result  of  their  ovm  limitations  and  naive  c 
their  helplessness  and  insignificance.  Therefore  he  newtl 
punishes  his  heroes  for  their  ill-doings,  as  Dickens 
(who  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine),  because  he  never  dcpfctsj 
anyone  as  absolutely  bad,  only  blind  people,  as  it  it 
His  humanity  is  far  above  the  sentimental  humanity 
Dickens  ;  it  almost  attains  to  that  view  of  human  wided- 
ness  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ:  "tiicf 
know  not  what  they  do.' 

"  Is  not  your  Highness's  poem  an  echo  of  this  fc^ 
feeling  of  humanity  which  so  dominates  me,  and  how  cant 
therefore  fail  to  admire  the  fundamental  idea  of  >'0« 
verses  ? 

"The  news  that  the  Emperor  has  deigned  to  inqnte 
after  me  gives  me  great  pleasure.  How  am  I  to  undcf- 
stand  the  Emperor's  question  about  little  pieces?  If  it  ft 
an  indirect  incitement  to  compose  something  in  this  styl^ 
I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  shoiil 
immensely  like  to  compose  a  great  symphony,  ^-hich  shoiill 
be,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  my  creative  work,  and  dedicilB 
it  to  the  Tsar.  I  have  long  since  had  a  vague  plan  of  sod 
a  work  in  my  mind,  but  many  favourable  circumstances 
must  combine  before  I  can  realise  my  idea.  I  hope  1 
shall  not  die  before  I  have  carried  out  this  project  Al 
present  I  am  entirely  absorbed  in  the  concerts  here  ani 
the  preparations  for  Rubinstein's  jubilee." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  my  brother  b^an  to  stuc 
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1.  Zaremba,  in  1861  (or  perhaps  the  previous  year — I 
not  remember  for  certain),  he  took  Anatol  and  myself 
m  amateur  performance  in  aid  of  some  charity,  given 
ie  house  of  Prince  Bieloselsky.  Anton  Rubinstein, 
ady  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  among  the  audience. 
^r  Ilich  pointed  him  out  to  me  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
remember  the  excitement,  rapture  and  reverence  with 
ch  the  future  pupil  gazed  on  his  future  teacher.  He 
rely  forgot  the  play,  while  his  eyes  followed  his 
vinity/'  with  the  rapt  gaze  of  a  lover  for  the  unattainable 
.uty  of  his  fancy.  During  the  intervals  he  stood  as 
ur  to  him  as  possible,  strove  to  catch  the  sound  of  his 
ce,  and  envied  the  fortunate  mortals  who  ventured  to 
ke  hands  with  him. 

rhis  feeling  (I  might  say  **  infatuation  "  had  it  not  been 
cd  upon  a  full  appreciation  of  Rubinstein's  value  as  a 
n  and  artist)  practically  lasted  to  the  end  of  Tchai- 
'sky's  life.  Externally  he  was  always  "  in  love  "  with 
binstein,  although — ^as  is  always  the  case  in  love  affairs 
here  were  periods  of  coolness,  jealousy,  and  irritation, 
ch  invariably  gave  place  in  turn  to  a  fresh  access  of 
t  sentiment  which  set  me  wondering  in  Prince 
loselsky's  reception-room.  In  Rubinstein's  presence 
laikovsky  became  quite  diffident,  lost  his  head,  and 
ned  to  regard  him  as  a  superior  being.  When  at  a 
per,  given  during  the  pianist's  jubilee,  someone,  in  an 
dicate  and  unseemly  way,  requested  Rubinstein  and 
laikovsky  to  drink  to  each  other  "as  brothers,"  the 
er  was  not  only  confused  and  indignant,  but,  in  his 
y  to  the  toast,  protested  warmly,  saying  that  his  tongue 
tld  never  consent  to  address  the  great  artist  in  the 
►nd  person  singular — it  would  be  entirely  against  the 
it  of  their  relations.  He  would  be  happy  if  Rubin- 
1  addressed  him  by  the  familiar  "thou,"  but  for  his 
part,  the  more  ceremonious  form  better  expressed 
nse  of  reverence  from  the  pupil  to  his  teacher,  from 
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the  man  to  the  embodiment  of  his  ideaL    These  woe  m 
empty  words.     Rubinstein  had  been  the  first  to  giie  tk 
novice  in  his  art  an  example  of  the  untiring  devotion  aal 
disinterested   spirit  which  animates  the  life  of  the  tne 
artist.     In  this  sense  Tchaikovsky  was  far  more  tbe  pql 
of  Rubinstein  than  in  questions  of  orchestration  and  cos- 
position.     With  his  innate  gifts  and  thirst  for  knowldft 
any  other  teacher  could  have  given  him  the  same 
tion.     It  was  in  his  character  as  an  energetic,  irrepravk 
ably  dean-minded  and  inspired  artist,  as  a  man  who 
compromised  with  his  conscience,  who  had  all  Us  mm 
detested  every  kind   of   humbug  and   the  successes  cA 
vulgarit>%  as  an  indefatigable  worker,  that  Rubinstein  \M 
really  deep  traces  upon  Tchaikovsky's  artistic  career.  Tk 
latter,  writing   to    the  well-known    German   jooraaEsi 
Eugen  Zabel,  said  :  "Rubinstein's  personality  shines 
me  like  a  clear,  guiding  star." 

But  there  were  times  when  clouds  obscured  this"gmtEi 
star."  While  recognising  Rubinstein's  great  gite  as 
composer,  and  valuing  some  of  his  works  very  higfaif* 
such  as  the  "  Ocean  Symphony,"  Tke  Tower  of  Bok 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto,  /van  the  Terrible^  the  violc* 
cello  sonatas,  and  many  of  the  pieces  for  pianoforte^ 
Tchaikovsky  grew  angry  and  impatient  over  the 
majority  of  the  virtuoso's  mediocre  and  empt>''  creatkM 
He  frequently  expressed  himself  so  sarcastican/  on 
subject  that  I  have  cut  out  certain  passages  in  hi 
lest  they  might  give  the  reader  a  false  imprc:>sion  of 
attitude  towards  Rubinstein.  But  he  soon  forgot 
forgave  these  momentary  eclipses  of  "his  star,'*  and 
returned  to  his  old  spirit  of  veneration. 

The  deepest,  keenest,  and  most  painful  aspect  of 
relations — and  here  artistic  self-esteem  doubtless  pU] 
a  part — was  the  knowledge  of  Rubinstein's  antipathy  • 
him  as  a  composer,  which  he  never  conquered  to  the  ed 
of  his  life.     The  virtuoso  never  cared  for  Tchaikovsk/ 
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c  Many  of  Rubinstein's  intimate  friends,  and  also 
■rife,  maintained  the  reverse.  But  in  that  case  it  was 
ove  of  Wotan  for  the  Walsungs.  Secretly  rejoicing 
ic  success  of  Tchaikovsky-Siegmund,  and  sympath- 
in  his  heart  with  Tchaikovsky-Siegfried,  Wotan- 
instein  never  did  anything  to  forward  the  perform- 
of  his  works,  nor  held  out  a  helping  hand.  .  .  .  From 
»rliest  exercises  at  the  Conservatoire,  to  the  "  Pathetic 
iphony,"  he  never  praised — and  seldom  condemned — 
ngle  work  of  Tchaikovsky's.  All  of  them,  without 
^tion,  were  silently  ignored — together  with  all  the 
ic  which  came  after  Schumann — as  unworthy  of  serious 
ntion. 

he  legend  of  Rubinstein's  envy,  which  had  absolutely 
Foundation  in  fact,  always  annoyed  Tchaikovsky  and 
ised  his  wrath.  Even  if  it  might  be  to  a  certain  extent 
as  regards  the  eighties,  when  my  brother  was  recog- 
i  and  famous,  it  could  not  apply  to  the  attitude  of 
acher  towards  a  pupil  who — although  undoubtedly 
d — ^had  a  doubtful  future  before  him.  To  the  com- 
r  of  the  "  Ocean  Symphony "  Tchaikovsky's  earliest 
rs  in  composition  were  as  antipathetic  as  Eugene 
gin  and  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Envy  can  only  exist 
cen  two  equally  matched  rivals,  and  could  not  have 
enced  a  giant — as  Rubinstein  was  in  the  sixties — in 
elations  with  anyone  so  insignificant  as  the  Tchai- 
ky  of  those  days. 

le  feeling  was  simply  the  same  which  Tchaikovsky 

elf  cherished  for  the  works  of  Chopin  and  Brahms ; 

itiment  of  instinctive  and  unconquerable  antipathy. 

nstein  felt  like  this,  not  only  towards  Tchaikovsky's 

c,  but  to  all  musical  works  which  came  after  Chopin 

Schumann. 

any  case,  however  much   Tchaikovsky   may  have 

wounded  by  Rubinstein's  indifference,  he  remained 

to  his  enthusiasm  for  his  former  teacher.    When  the 

2  Q 
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rather  as  friends,  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  he  fdt 
keenest  S3anpathy.    The  illness  of  his  servants 
wife  caused  him  great  sorrow ;  the  more  so  that  he 
no  way  of  saving  her  life.     The  knowledge  that  he 
of  no   use,  but  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  care  of 
invalid — for  Alexis  was  the  poor  soul's  only  n 
Tchaikovsky  anxious  to  save  his  man  all  the 
services  with  which  he  could  possibly  dispense.    For 
reason  he  cut  short  his  stay  in  Moscow  and  retonxd 
Petersburg  at  the  end  of  November,  where  his  ballet,  I 
Sleeping  Beauty,  was  already  in  rehearsal 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

"Petersburg,  December  ijtA  (29MX  lU^ 

"  My  dear,  kind,  incomparable  Friend,— Where 
you  now  ?    I  do  not  know.    But  I  have  such  a  yearning 
talk  to  you  a  little  that  I  am  beginning  this  letter  with  11 
intention  of  posting  it  to  you  in  Moscow,  as  soon  as  I Q 
find  your  address.     For  diree  weeks  I   have  been  doi 
nothing  in  Petersbui^.     I  say  *  doing  nothing'  because  I 
real   business  is  to  compose;   and    all    this  conducA 
attending  rehearsals  for  my  ballet,  etc,  I  regard  as  soa 
thing  purposeless  and  fortuitious,  which  only  shortens  1 
days,  for  it  needs  all  my  strength  of  will  to  endure  I 
kind   of  life    I    have    to    lead    in    Petersburg.  .  .  .  ( 
January  6th   I   must  be  back  in   Moscow  to  conduct 
concert  of  the  Musical  Society,  at  which  Anton  Rubinsk 
will  play  his  new  compositions,  and  on  the  14th  I  hm 
popular  concert  here;  after  that  I  shall  be  at  the  end  of  I 
forces.    I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  all  engageoKi 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  perhaps  to  go  to  Italy  for  b 
months  to  rest  and  work  at  my  future  opera,  Pique  Dti 
I  have  chosen  this  subject  from  Poushkin.     It  happencil 
this  way :  three  years  ago  my  brother  Modeste  undertd 
to  make  a  libretto  for  a  certain  Klenovsky,  and  gradifll 
put  together  a  very  successful  book  upon  this  subject 
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"Moscow,  December  26th  {January  jfA),  1889. 

I  continue  my  letter.  The  libretto  of  Pique  Dame  was 
tlen  by  Modeste  for  Klenovsky,  but  for  some  reason  he 
dined  to  set  it  to  music.  Then  Vsievolojsky,  the  Director 
tiie  Opera,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  should  write  a 
rk  on  this  subject  and  have  it  ready  by  next  season. 
}  communicated  his  wish  to  me,  and  as  the  business 
ed  in  admirably  with  my  determination  to  escape  from 
ssia  for  a  time  and  devote  myself  to  composition,  I  said 
sl'  a  committee  meeting  was  improvised,  at  which  my 
ther  read  his  libretto,  its  merits  and  demerits  were 
nissed,  the  scenery  planned,  and  even  the  parts  dis- 
uted.  ...  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  work.  If  only 
ui  settle  myself  comfortably  in  some  corner  abroad,  I 
uld  be  equal  to  my  task,  and  could  let  the  Direction  have 
pianoforte  score  in  May.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
orchestration  would  be  finished." 

hi  January  ist  (13th)  Tchaikovsky  was  back  in  St. 
ersburg,  and  on  the  following  day  attended  a  gala  re- 
rsal  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty^  at  which  the  Imperial 
irt  was  present 

'ractically  it  was  the  first  night,  for  while  the  parterre 
\  reserved  for  the  Imperial  party,  the  boxes  on  the  first 
were  crowded  with  aristocratic  spectators.  The  Im- 
[al  family  were  pleased,  but  not  enthusiastic  in  their 
ceciation  of  the  music,  although  afterwards  they  grew 
|r  fond  of  this  Ballet  "Very  nice"  was  the  only 
iression  of  opinion  Tchaikovsky  received  from  the 
iperor's  lips.  This  scanty  praise — judging  from  the 
ry  in  his  diary — greatly  mortified  the  composer, 
t  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  first  public  per- 
nance,  on  the  following  day,  the  public  seems  to  have 
red  the  Emperor's  opinion,  for  the  applause,  which  was 
cing  in  warmth,  seemed  to  pronounce  the  same  luke- 
•m  verdict,  "Very  nice."  The  composer  was  still  further 
tressed  and  embittered.    "  Embittered,"  because,  during 
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as  composer  in  those  moments  when  people  tdi  yon 
truth.  ...  I,  too,  dear  Alexander  Constantinovidi,  h 
sometimes  wished  to  be  quite  frank  with  you  about ) 
work.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  gifts.  I  value 
earnestness  of  your  aims,  and  your  artistic  sens 
honour.  And  yet  I  often  think  about  you.  I  fed  & 
an  older  friend  who  loves  you,  I  ought  to  warn  you  ag 
certain  exclusive  tendencies,  and  a  kind  of  one-sided 
Yet  how  to  tell  you  this  I  do  not  quite  know.  In  i 
respects  you  are  a  riddle  to  me.  You  have  gemu: 
something  prevents  you  from  broadening  out  and  pei 
ting  the  depths.  ...  In  short,  during  the  winter  >-oi 
expect  a  letter  from  me,  in  which  I  will  talk  to  you 
due  reflection.  If  I  fail  to  say  anything  apposite, 
be  a  proof  of  my  incapacity,  not  the  result  of  an} 
of  affection  and  sympatiiy  for  you." 

To  Modeste  Tckaikavsky, 

"  Florence,  February  2nd  (14M),  i 

"  You  have  arranged  the  death  scene  of  The  Qi 
Spades  very  well,  and  suitably  for  musical  setting, 
very  pleased  with  you  as  a  librettist,  only  keep  conci 
in  view  and  avoid  prolixity.  As  to  the  scene  ( 
bridge,  I  have  thought  it  over.  You  and  Larocl 
quite  opposed,  and  in  spite  of  my  wish  to  have  ; 
scenes  as  possible,  and  to  be  concise,  I  fear  the  wt 
Act  III.  will  be  without  any  women  actors,  and  that 
be  dull.  Lisa's  part  cannot  be  finished  in  the  fourth 
the  audience  must  know  what  becomes  of  her." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"Florence,  February  6M  (18M),  i 
" .  .  .  .  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  enjoyed  my  \ 
Italy.  So  far  I  have  felt  indifferent — even  hostik 
But  to-day  the  weather  was  so  divine,  and  it  was 
joy  to  gather  a  few  violets  in  the  Cascine !  At  Ka 
they  only  appear  in  April. 

"  Now  to  return  to  Pique  Dame.      How  can  we  n 
to  make  the  part  lighter  for  poor  Figner  ?      Seven 
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liich  he  has  to  sing  without  intermission !     Do  think 

rcr. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  ball  scene.    For  Heaven's 

5  lose  no  time,  Modi,  or  I  shall  find  myself  without 

'■  text  to  set" 

To  A.  P,  Merkling, 
-  "Florence,  February  ^th  (19M),  1890. 

To-day  I  wrote  the  scene  in  which  Hermann  goes  to 

told  Queen  of  Spades,     It  was  so  gruesome  that  I  am 
nnder  the  horrible  spell  of  it" 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"Florence,  February  12th  (24M),  1890. 

If,  God  willing,  I  finish  the  opera,  it  will  be  something 
The  fourth  scene  will  have  an  overwhelming  effect" 

[eanwhile,  on  February  4th  (i6th),  The  Enchantress 
been  produced  in  Moscow  for  the  first  time.  Kashkin 
te  of  it  as  follows : — 

That  the  opera  had  been  very  superficially  studied  was 
ent  from  the  entire  performance,  which  was  most  un- 
£su:tory.  I  will  not  blame  the  artists,  who  did  what 
•  could,  while  some  of  them  were  very  good  ;  but  the 
mble  was  bad,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  rehearsal. 
ivent  in  a  more  or  less  disconnected  way.  The 
estra  accompanied  very  roughly,  without  light  or 
Ic,  the  brass  playing  ff  throughout  and  drowning 
^thing  else  with  their  monotonous  noise.  Madame 
3vina,  who  took  the  chief  part,  was  ill,  and  should  not 
5  been  allowed  to  sing.  We  see  from  the  repertory 
jshed  in  the  newspapers  that  The  Enchantress  will  not 
>ut  on  again  before  Lent  Thank  goodness!  The 
tition  of  such  a  performance  is  most  undesirable.  An 
a  should  be  studied  before  it  is  put  on  the  stage." 

*kg  Enchantress^  however,  was  not  repeated,  even  after 
It  With  this  solitary  performance  its  career  came  to 
md  as  r^[ards  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 
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Diary. 
''February  2isi  {March  ^k\  il 

"This  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Alexis.    H( 
Theklousha  (his  wife)  prays  God  to  take  her  sooa 
poor  sufferer ! 

"  Began  the  fifth  scene,  and  in  imagination  I  finis 
yesterday,  but  in  reality  only  got  through  it  early  t( 

''February  24M  {March  %ih\ 

"  Heard  from  Alexis.     Theklousha  is  dead.     1 
Altogether  a   sad  morning.  ...  In   the  evening 
from  Puritanu    With  all  his  glaring  defects,  Be 
fascinating ! " 

''March  ird  (15M), 

"Finished  everything  this  morning.  God  be  1 
Who  has  let  me  bring  my  work  to  an  end." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"Florence,  March  yd  (15/*), 

"  Yesterday  I  set  your  own  closing  scene  to  music 
I  came  to  Hermann's  death  and  the  final  choru: 
suddenly  overcome  by  such  intense  pity  for  Herma 
I  burst  out  crying.  Afterwards  I  discovered  the 
for  my  tears  (for  I  was  never  before  so  deeply  mc 
the  sorrows  of  my  hero,  and  I  tried  to  explain  to 
why  it  should  be  so  now).  I  came  to  the  conclusi 
Hermann  was  to  me  not  merely  a  pretext  for  writ 
or  that  kind  of  music,  but  had  been  all  the  while  at 
living,  sympathetic  human  being.  Because  I  am  \t 
of  Figner,  and  I  always  see  Hermann  in  the  1 
Figner,  therefore  I  have  felt  an  intimate  realisatio 
fate.^  Now  I  hope  my  warm  and  lively  feeling 
hero  of  my  opera  may  be  happily  reflected  in  m) 
In  any  case,  I  think  Pique Datnehy  no  means  a  ba 
We  shall  see.  .  .  . 

"Laroche  writes  that  he  and  Napravnik  do  not 
of  my  having  composed  an  opera  in  so  short  a  tim 

^  For  the  story  of  Pique  Daitu  wtt  Appendix  B»  p.  759i 
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tl  not  realise  that  to  rush  through  my  work  is  an  essen- 
J  feature  of  my  character.  I  only  work  quickly.  I  took 
W  time  over  TAe  Enchantress  and  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
bJ  they  were  failures,  whereas  I  finished  the  Ballet  in 
■ee  weeks,  and  Oniegin  was  written  in  an  incredibly 
fort  time.  The  chief  thing  is  to  love  the  work.  I  have 
Vtainly  written  with  love.  How  I  cried  yesterday  when 
ey  sang  over  my  poor  Hermann  ! " 

Tchaikovsky  had  decided  to  leave  Florence  early  in 
irch  for  Rome.  But  failing  to  find  rooms  in  any  of  the 
tels,  he  stayed  on  in  Florence  for  two  or  three  weeks 
igcr. 

To  Anna  Merkling. 

"Florence,  March  ^th  (17M),  1890. 

'.  .  .  Heavens,  what  charming  creatures  children  are! 
t  little  dc^s  are  even  more  beautiful.  They  are  simply 
pearls  of  creation !  .  .  .  There  is  a  breed  here,  almost 
mown  with  us,  called  'Lupetto.'  You  can  often  buy 
jipies  of  this  kind  on  the  Lungarno.  If  my  Alexis  did 
;  hate  dogs  (they  have  a  wretched  life  when  the  servants 
Bke  them),  I  could  not  resist  buying  one  of  them." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"Florence,  March  \i)th  (31  J/),  1890. 

Ljust  two  months  ago  I  began  the  composition  of  the 
|fa.  To-day  I  finished  the  pianoforte  score  of  the 
id  act  This  is  to  me  the  most  dreadful  and  nerve- 
rating  occupation.  I  composed  the  opera  with 
re  and  self-oblivion ;  I  shall  orchestrate  with  delight; 
.  to  make  an  arrangement !  All  the  time  one  has 
iteep  undoing  what  is  intended  for  orchestra.  I  believe 
ill-health  is  simply  the  result  of  this  confounded  work. 
Kar  says  1  have  very  much  altered  the  last  week  or  two, 
I  have  been  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind.  Whether  it  is 
t  the  worst  and  most  wearisome  part  of  my  work 
Hearing  an  end,  or  that  the  weather  is  finer,  I  cannot 
i  but  since  yesterday  I  feel  much  better.  .  .  .  Modi, 
cr  1  am  greatly  mistaken  or  Pique  Danie  is  a  master- 
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piece.  At  one  place  in  the  fourth  scene,  wfaidi  I 
arranging  to-day,  I  felt  such  horror,  such  gmesooie  ti 
that  surely  the  listeners  cannot  escape  the  same  impres 
"  Understand,  that  I  shall  certainly  spend  my  fi 
birthday  in  Petersburg.  Besides  yourself,  Anatol 
Jurgenson,  I  shall  write  to  no  one." 

On  March  27th  (April  8th),  Tchaikovsky  compleb 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  Pique  Dame^  and  re 
to  move  on  to  Rome.  "  I  am  going  there  chid 
Nazar's  sake,"  he  writes,  "  I  want  him  to  see  the  ] 
For  the  first  time,  after  nine  weeks  of  continuous  wo 
composer  enjoyed  a  little  leisure,  and  spent  one  of  \ 
days  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries.  "  In  spite  1 
efforts,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  acquire  any  appreciat 
painting,  especially  of  the  older  masters — they  lea 
cold." 

To  Modes  te  Tchaikovsky. 

"  RoMB,  March  27M  {April 

"...  The  cheerful  feelings  that  came  over  me  ton 
soon  as  I  stepped  into  the  streets,  breathed  the 
known  air  of  Rome,  and  saw  the  old  familiar  places, 
me  realise  how  foolish  I  had  been  not  to  come  here 
all.  However,  I  must  not  blame  poor  Florence,  whi 
no  particular  reason  grew  so  detestable  to  me,  since 
able  to  compose  my  opera  there  unmolested.  R( 
much  changed.  Parts  of  it  are  unrecognisable.  ^ 
spite  of  these  alterations,  it  is  a  joy  to  be  back  in  4 
place.  I  think  of  the  years  that  have  dropped  into  et 
of  the  two  Kondratievs,  gone  to  their  rest  It  is  \'ery  s 
yet  it  has  a  melancholy  pleasure.  .  .  .  Nazar  is  end 
with  Rome.  I  seem  to  see  you  and  Kolya  at  ever 
I  shall  stay  here  three  weeks." 

To  P,  Jurgenson. 
"  Rome,  March  28M  {April  9M), 
"  All  I  hear  about  Safonov^  does  not  surprise  mc 
least     But  in  any  case  it  must  be  confessed  that  t 
^  He  had  succeeded  Taneiev  as  Director  of  Uie  Moscow  Cooserr 
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useful  at  this  critical  juncture.  A  man  of  such  child- 
e  gufldessness  and  rectitude  as  Taneiev  can  hardly 
hold  the  prestige  of  the  Conservatoire.  A  Safonov 
nBBefuI  when  there  is  no  longer  a  Rubinstein.  Such  a 
Bn  as  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  furious  energy,  and 
tfae  same  time  could  quite  forget  himself  in  the  work  he 
^ftd,  is  rare  indeed.'' 

I  To  N,  F.  von  Meek, 

;i:  "Rome,  April  ^th  {i^th\  1890. 

I^Dear  Friend, — I  am  forced  to  flee  from  Rome.  I 
||ld  not  preserve  my  incognito.  A  few  Russians  have 
Itoady  called  to  ask  me  to  dinners,  soirees,  etc.  I  have 
l^ed  every  invitation,  but  my  liberty  is  done  for,  and 
'■  pleasure  in  my  visit  at  an  end.  Sgambati,  the  leading 
isician  here,  having  heard  from  the  Russians  that  I  was 
Rome,  put  my  First  Quartet  into  the  programme  of  his 
unber  concert,  and  came  to  request  my  attendance.  I 
lid  not  possibly  be  ungracious,  so  I  had  to  sacrifice  one 
my  working  hours  in  order  to  sit  in  a  stuffy  room 
^   listen  to  a  second-rate  performance  of  my  work  ; 

fe  all  the  time  I  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
ence,  whom  Sgambati  had  informed  of  my  presence, 
who  seemed  very  curious  to  see  what  a  Russian 
isician  could  be  like.  It  was  most  unpleasant.  As 
|0e  occurrences  are  certain  to  be  repeated,  I  have 
jrided  to  return  to  Russia  in  two  or  three  days  by  way 
JtTenice  and  Vienna. 

P,You  cannot  imagine  how  I  long  for  Russia,  and  with 
lit  joy  I  look  forward  to  my  rural  solitude.  Just  now 
pething  wrong  is  going  on  in  Russia.  But  nothing 
Ipers  my  passionate  love  of  my  own  land.  I  cannot 
Bigine  how  formerly  I  was  contented  to  stay  so  long 
ay  from  it,  and  even  to  take  some  pleasure  in  being 
road/' 

To  Modeste  Tehaikvosky, 

"Rome,  April  ^th  {if)th\  1890. 
',   .   .   .  The  Quartet  had  a  tremendous  success ;  the 
>ers  praise  it  to  the  skies.    But  the  papers  here  praise 
lything.     Home,  quick,  quick,  home ! " 
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nomenon.  In  music  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  evd 
certain  general  mood  or  emotion.  For  example,  t>* 
pose  an  el^y  I  must  tune  myself  to  a  melancholy 
But  in  a  poet  this  melancholy  must  take  some  con 
expression  so  to  speak  ;  therefore  in  his  case  an  exl 
impulse  is  indispensable.  But  in  all  these  thing 
difference  between  the  various  creative  tempera 
plays  a  great  part,  and  what  is  right  for  one  woul 
be  permissible  for  another.  The  majority  of  my  1 
workers,  for  instance,  do  not  like  working  to  order 
the  other  hand,  never  feel  more  inspired  than  whei 
requested  to  compose  something,  when  a  term  is  fixi 
I  know  that  my  work  is  being  impatiently  awaited.' 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Ippolitov-Ivanov  wi 
Tchaikovsky  that  the  usual  opera  season  would  tab 
at  Tiflis,  and  that,  besides  works  by  Tchaikovsl 
own  opera  Asra  would  be  performed  there.  At  tb 
time,  he  seems  to  have  sounded  his  friend  as 
prospects  of  succeeding  to  Altani's  post  in  Moscow. 

"  The  rumours  of  Altani's  resignation  were  false,'*: 
Tchaikovsky,  "  and  the  work  of  his  enemies.  .  .  .  B 
have  no  notion  of  all  the  disagreeables  and  anno 
you  would  have  to  endure.  A  more  suitable  p 
for  you  would  be  a  professorship  at  the  Moscow 
servatoire.  But  Safonov,  it  appears,  makes  no  propo 
Write  to  me :  yes  or  no." 

To  N,  F,  von  Meek, 

"  Frolovskoe, /j/«tf  3o//i  {Jufy  12/*),  i 

"...  I  find  more  and  more  delight  in  the  cultiva 
flowers,  and  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  of  dc 
myself  entirely  to  this  occupation  when  my  po^ 
composition  begin  to  decay.  Meanwhile  I  canno* 
plain.  Scarcely  was  the  opera  finished  before  I  t( 
a  new  work,  the  sketch  of  which  is  already  com 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  I  have  com{ 
sextet  for  strings.     I  know  your  love  of  chamber 
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[  I  am  glad  you  will  be  able  to  hear  my  sextet ;  that 
L  not  necessitate  your  going  to  a  concert,  you  can  easily 
■nge  a  performance  of  it  at  home.  I  hope  the  work 
L  please  you :  I  wrote  it  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
S  without  the  least  exertion." 


To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

**Frolovskoe, /une  30M  {/uiy  12M),  1890. 

^Yesterday  was  my  name-day.  I  had  eleven  guests  to 
■Qcr,  which  was  served  in  the  garden.  The  peasants 
fine  again  to  get  their  money,  and  brought  cracknels,  etc. 
be  summer  is  wonderful.  My  flowers  have  never  been 
Inxuriant.    Quantities  of  everything.    Yesterday  morn- 

LI  had  hardly  left  the  house  before  I  came  upon  two 
idid  white  mushrooms.*' 

To  N.  F.  von  Meek. 

" Frolovskoe, y«/K  2nd{i^th\  1890. 

"Dear,  kind  Friend, — At  the  same  time  as  your  letter 
terday,  the  composer  Arensky  came  to  see  me,  which 
|B)fed  my  immediate  reply.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  fully 
press  my  thanks.  But  then,  words  are  wanting  to  tell 
n  of  my  eternal  gratitude,  and  to  say  how  deeply 
iched  I  am  by  your  care  and  attention.  Acting  upon 
Br  advice,  I  have  paid  two-thirds  of  the  sum  to  my 
rrent  account     I  have  firmly  resolved  to  begin  to  put 

this  year,  so  that  in  time  I  may  buy  a  small  landed 
yperty — perhaps  Frolovskoe  itself,  since  I  am  very  fond 
it,  in  spite  of  die  demolition  of  the  woods. 
■  Arensky  has  written  an  opera,^  which  Jurgenson  has 
blished.  I  had  gone  through  it  carefully  and  felt  I  must 
I  him  exactly  what  I  thought  of  this  fine  work.  My 
tcr  touched  him  so  deeply  that  he  came  here  to  thank 

in  person.  Arensky  is  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  but 
fbidly  nervous  and  lacking  in  firmness — altogether  a 
inge  man." 

^  A  Dream  on  the  Volga. 


a   R 
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Tj  P./m 


-*  Dea^  FunofD. — Tbe  aannscr^  erf"  die  caotaU si 
tfxe   Pssrsbiiz^  CanserTatDircL     I   cannot  ooosent  to  ^ 
pubilcstfcn.  becaxzse  it  is  an  imniatnre  work,  ibr 
tfiere  is  ac  nicire.     Besdes,  it  is  written  to  Sduiki's 
:o  Jjy.     Ir  is  act  seemly  to  enter  mto  compctitioo 
Beedioven. 

'A3  ro  die  ate  ot  T^  Lztdt  Shots  {Lds  Q^riasii 
E  fiiHv  believe  it  will  came  to  have  a  place  in  die 
and  regard  it.  mnsiralTy  speakmg,  as  my  best  0| 
work 

'  Arsnsky  was  here  yesterday,  and  showed  me  a 
of  theory.    Lt  is  admirably  pot  together,  and  would  be 
asefiii  fbr  r?'arhfng  purposes     I  stron^y  recommend  yiN 
to  buy  it** 

Tj  the  Grcatd  Dukr  Camstamiine  ComstantimruklL 
'^  Frolotskoc,  August  yd  (15/i),  iSga 

**  Your  Ixpebial  Highness, — ^Yonr  land  and  duraii 
letter  has  reached  me  on  die  eve  of  my  departure  far 
long  journey,  30  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  answer  it  \ 
fiilly  2LS  I  ought  But  I  have  mudi  to  say  in  answer  f 
your  remarks  about  Pique  Dame.  .  .  .  Your  critidsi 
of  my  sins  as  regards  declamation  are  too  lenient  In  tk 
respect  I  am  past  redemptn^n.  I  do  not  think  I  have  pe 
petrated  many  blunders  of  this  kind  in  recitative  « 
dialogue,  but  in  the  lyrical  parts,  where  my  mood  bl 
carried  me  away  from  all  just  equivalents,  I  am  siiBfl 
unconscious  of  my  mistakes — ^jrou  must  get  someone  1 
point  them  out  to  me.  .  .  . 

"*  As  regards  the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases,  I  on 
say  that  my  riews  differ  entirely  from  those  of  yoorll 
perial  Highness.  There  are  cases  in  which  such  repetitiai 
are  quite  natural  and  in  accordance  with  truth  of  exprt 
sion.  .  .  .  But  even  were  it  not  so,  I  should  not  hcatJ 
for  an  instant  to  sacrifice  the  literal  to  the  artistic  trt 
These  truths  differ  fundamentally,  and  I  could  not  fotj 
the    second  in  pursuit  of  the  first,  for,  if  we  aimed 
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tiing  realism  in  opera  to  its  extreme  limits,  we  should 
lly  have  to  abandon  opera  itself.  To  sing  instead  of 
iking — that  is  the  climax  of  falsehood  in  the  accepted 
le  of  the  word.  Of  course,  I  am  the  child  of  my 
sration,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  worn-out 
ittons  of  opera ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  disposed 
iibmit  to  the  despotic  requirements  of  realistic  theories. 
.oiild  be  most  grieved  to  think  that  any  portions  of 
n^  Dame  were  repellent  to  you — for  I  hoped  the 
k  might  please  you — and  I  have  made  a  few  changes 
le  scene  where  the  governess  scolds  the  girls,  so  that 
he  repetitions  have  some  good  reason.  .  .  .** 


IX 

1890-1891 

)n  December  13th  (25th),  1890,  Tchaikovsky  received  a 
ar  from  Nadejda  von  Meek,  informing  him  that  in  con- 
aence  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  affairs  she  was 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  con- 
ic his  allowance. 

Q  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  which  extended 

r  thirteen  years,  Nadejda  Filaretovna  had  referred  more 

I  once  to  her  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  to  her  fears 

ecoming  bankrupt.    But  each  time  she  had  added  that 

allowance  made  to  Tchaikovsky  could  be  in  no  way 

ctedy  since  she  had  assured  it  to  him  for  life,  and  that 

sum  of  6,000  roubles  a  year  was  of  no  consequence  to 

one  way  or  the  other.     In  November,  1889,  she  had 

cen  again  of  her  business  anxieties,  but,  as  usual,  with- 

any  reference  to   Tchaikovsky's   pension.      On   the 

rary,  in  the  summer  of  1890  she  showed  her  willing- 

to  help  him  still  further  by  advancing  him  a  consider- 

sum.    Consequently  this  news  fell  upon  the  composer 

a   bolt  from  the  blue,  and  provoked  the  following 
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"  but  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  on  the  first  opportuni 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  idealising  his  relations 
his  "  best  friend " ;  that  the  allowance  had  long 
ceased  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  generous  impulse,  and 
Nadejda  Filaretovna  was  no  longer  as  grateful  to  hie 
his  ready  acceptance  of  her  help,  as  he  was  to  receive 

"  Such  were  my  relations  with  her,"  he  wrote  to  Jui 
son, "  that  I  never  felt  oppressed  by  her  generous  j 
but  now  they  weigh  upon  me  in  retrospect  My  pri 
hurt ;  my  faith  in  her  unfailing  readiness  to  help  me 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  my  sake  is  betrayed." 

In  his  agony  of  wounded  pride  Tchaikovsky  was  d 
to  wish  that  his  friend  had  really  been  ruined,  so  ttu 
**  might  help  her,  even  as  she  had  helped  him."  To  i 
painful  feelings  was  added  all  the  bitterness  involve 
seeing  their  ideal  connection  shattered  and  dissolved, 
felt  as  though  he  had  been  roughly  awakened  from  : 
beautiful  dream,  and  found  in  its  stead  ''  a  commonf 
silly  joke,  which  fills  me  with  disgust  and  shame." 

But  the  worst  blow  was  yet  to  come.  Shortly 
receiving  Nadejda  von  Meck's  letter,  Tchaikovsky*: 
cumstances — as  we  have  already  said — improves 
greatly  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  hi 
have  returned  her  the  sum  she  had  allowed  him. 
believed,  however,  that  this  would  have  hurt  her  fee 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  mortify  in  the  sm 
degree  the  woman  who  had  actually  been  his  savio 
the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life.  The  only  wa; 
of  this  painful  situation  seemed  the  continuance  c 
correspondence  with  her,  as  though  nothing  had 
pened.  His  advances,  however,  met  with  nothiI^ 
silent  opposition  on  the  part  of  Nadejda  Filaretovni 
this  proved  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Her  indifferer 
his  fate,  her  lack  of  interest  in  his  work,  convincec 
that  things  had  never  been  what  they  seemed,  and  i 
old  ideal  friendship  now  appeared  to  him  as  the  wl 
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ireath.  I  am  glad  you  can  now  no  longer  spend  your 
neans  upon  me,  so  that  I  may  show  my  unbounded  and 
passionate  gratitude,  which  passes  all  words.  Perhaps  you 
yourself  hardly  suspect  how  immeasurable  has  been  your 
penerosity.  If  you  did,  you  would  never  have  said  that, 
low  you  are  poor,  I  am  to  think  of  you  *  sometimes!  I  can 
ruly  say  that  I  have  never  forgotten  you,  and  never  shall 
bt{pet  you  for  a  moment,  for  whenever  I  think  of  myself 
ay  thoughts  turn  directly  to  you. 

*  "I  kiss  your  hands,  with  all  my  heart's  warmth,  and 
nplore  you  to  believe,  once  and  for  all,  that  no  one  feels 
nore  keenly  for  your  troubles  than  I  do. 

•I  will  write  another  time  about  myself  and  all  I  am 
king.  Forgive  my  hasty,  badly  written  letter :  I  am  too 
itach  upset  to  write  well." 

To  the  above  letter  we  need  only  add  that  Tchaikovsky, 
iSth  his  usual  lack  of  confidence,  greatly  exaggerated 
A  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss.  A  few  days 
he  wrote  to  Jurgenson  : — 


^"Now  I  must  start  quite  a  fresh  life,  on  a  totally 
jBerent  scale  of  expenditure.  In  all  probability  I  shall 
B  compelled  to  seek  some  occupation  in  Petersburg 
9ich  will  bring  me  in  a  good  salary.  This  is  very,  very 
familiating — ^yes,  humiliating  is  the  word  ! " 

f  But  this  "  humiliation "  soon  passed  away.  About 
Ife  time  his  pecuniary  situation  greatly  improved,  and 
He  success  of  Pique  Dame  more  than  covered  the  loss  of 
I  pension. 

an,  too,  he  was  relieved  as  to  the  fate  of  Nadejda 
retovna,  for  he  learnt  that  her  fears  of  ruin  had  been 
>unded,  and  her  financial  difficulties  had  almost  com- 
\y  blown  over.  But  with  this  relief — strange  as  it 
liqr  appear — came  also  a  sense  of  injury  which  Tchai- 
ivsky  carried  to  the  grave.  No  sooner  was  he  assured 
pt  his  friend  was  as  well  off  as  before,  than  he  began  to 
srsuade  himself  that  her  last  letter  had   been  nothing 
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ally.  I  could  not  conceive  change  in  anyone  so 
divine,  I  would  sooner  have  believed  that  Uie  earth 
fail  beneath  me  than  that  our  relations  could 
change.  But  the  inconceivable  has  happened,  and  a 
ideas  of  human  nature,  all  my  faith  in  the  best  of 
kind,  have  been  turned  upside  down.  My  peace  is  b 
and  the  share  of  happiness  fate  has  allotted  me  i 
bittered  and  spoilt. 

"  No  doubt  Nadejda  Filaretovna  has  dealt  me  thi 
blow  unconsciously  and  unintentionally.  Never 
life  have  I  felt  so  lowered,  or  my  pride  so  prof 
injured  as  in  this  matter.  The  worst  is  that,  on  a 
of  her  shattered  health,  I  dare  not  show  her  all  the  t 
of  my  heart,  lest  I  should  grieve  or  upset  her. 

**  I  may  not  speak  out,  which  would  be  my  sole 
However,  let  this  suffice.     Even  as  it  is,   I   may 
having  said  all  this — but  I  felt  the  need  of  giving  ' 
some  of  my  bitterness.     Of  course,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  said  to  her. 

"  Should  she  ever  inquire  about  me,  say  I  retume< 
from  America  and  have  settled  down  to  work  in  Mai( 
You  may  add  that  I  am  well 

**  Do  not  answer  this  letter." 

Nadejda  Filaretovna  made  no  response  to  this  c 
nication.  Pakhulsky  assured  Tchaikovsky  that  her  a] 
indifference  was  the  result  of  a  serious  nervous  illnt 
that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  still  cared  for  her  old 
He  returned  the  above  letter  to  Tchaikovsky,  bea 
dare  not  give  it  to  Nadejda  Filaretovna  during  her 
and  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  keeping  it 

This  was  Tchaikovsky's  last  effort  to  win  ba 
affection  of  his  "  best  friend."  But  the  wound  rei 
unhealed,  a  cause  of  secret  anguish  which  darkened 
to  the  end.  Even  on  his  death-bed  the  name  of  N 
Filaretovna  was  constantly  on  his  lips,  and  in  the 
phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  wer 
ligible  to  those  around  him. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  personality  who  pla 
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levolent  a  part  in  Tchaikovsky's  existence,  let  it  be  said, 
extenuation  of  her  undeserved  cruelty,  that  from  1890 
idejda  von  Meck's  life  was  a  slow  decline,  brought  about 
'  a  terrible  nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations 
4  only  to  him,  but  to  others.  The  news  of  his  end 
acbed  her  on  her  death-bed,  and  two  months  later  she, 
Q^  passed  away,  on  January  13th  (25th),  1894. 


X 

Early  in  September,  1890,  Tchaikovsky  spent  a  day  or 
D  in  Kiev  on  his  way  to  Tiflis.  In  the  former  town  he 
mt  that  Prianichnikov,  a  favourite  singer  and  theatrical 
presario,  was  anxious  to  produce  Dame  de  Pique,  The 
a  pleased  Tchaikovsky,  for,  thanks  to  Prianichnikov's 
i^y,  the  opera  at  Kiev  almost  surpassed  that  of  Moscow 
r^ards  ensemble  and  the  excellence  of  the  staging  in 
leral. 

)n  October  20th  (November  ist)  Tchaikovsky  conducted 
sncert  given  by  the  Tiflis  branch  of  the  Musical  Society, 
programme  of  which  was  drawn  exclusively  from  his 
a  works.  The  evening  was  a  great  success  for  the  com- 
er, who  received  a  perfect  ovation  and  was  "  almost 
ythered  in  flowers,"  besides  being  presented  with  a  baton. 
[iflis  was  the  first  town  to  welcome  Tchaikovsky  with 
diality  and  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  also  the  first  to  accord 
I  a  warm  and  friendly  farewell,  destined,  alas !  to  be  for 
mity. 

Hi  his  return  to  Frolovskoe  he  busied  himself  with  the 
beted  edition  of  his  songs,  which  Jurgenson  proposed 
B8ue  shortly.  The  composer  stipulated  that  the  songs 
tiki  be  reprinted  in  their  original  keys,  for,  as  he  writes  to 
{enson :  "  I  have  neither  strength  nor  patience  to  look 
»i]gh  all  the  transpositions,  which  have  been  very  badly 
e,  and  are  full  of  the  stupidest  mistakes." 
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From  Frolovskoe  Tchaikovsky  went  tx>  Petersbug,  aboi 
the  middle  of  November,  to  attend  the  idiearsak  for  hi 
latest  opera,  Pique  Dame.  During  his  stay  at  the  Hflli 
Rossiya  he  arranged  an  audition  of  his  newly  composo 
sextet  The  instrumentalists  were  :  Albrecht,  Hildebraad 
Wierzbilowicz,  Hille,  Kouznietsov  and  Heine.  As  audiena 
he  invited  Glazounov,  Liadov,  Laroche,  and  a  few  fined 
and  relatives.  Neither  his  hearers,  nor  the  compofl 
himself,  were  equally  pleased  with  all  the  movements  y 
the  sextet,  so  that  he  eventually  resolved  to  rewd 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  Apart  from  this  one  <&si| 
pointment,  the  rest  of  his  affairs — including  the  rdieani 
— went  so  well  that  his  prevailing  mood  at  this  time  % 
cheerful ;  although  the  numerous  festivities  given  in  I 
honour  hindered  him  from  keeping  up  his  oorrespoodeM 
during  this  visit  to  Petersburg.  Not  a  single  letter  I 
pears  to  exist  dating  from  these  weeks  of  his  life.  < 

On  December  6th  (i8th)  a  rehearsal  of  the  openi 
given  before  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  many  leadeis 
society  in  the  capital.  The  success  of  the  work  was  H 
evident ;  yet  Tchaikovsky  had  an  idea  that  the  Empci| 
did  not  care  for  it  As  we  shall  see,  later  on,  he  was  qii| 
mistaken  in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  \ 

The  first  public  representation  took  place  on  Deccfll 
7th  (19th),  1890,  just  a  year  after  the  commencenMii 
the  work.     Not  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  operas  had  a  b 
caste  than  Pique  Dame,     The  part  of  Hermann  was  t 
by  the  celebrated  singer  Figner,  while  the  heroioe 
represented  by  his  wife.     The  roles  of  the  old 
and  Paulina  were  respectively  allotted   to   Slavina< 
Dolina.    Each  of  these  leading  singers  distinguished  d 
selves  in  some  special  quality  of  their  art.     ThrooH 
the  entire  evening  artists  and  audience  alike  expend 
a  sense  of  complete  satisfaction,  rarely  felt  during 
operatic    performance.      Napravnik    as     conductor,  1 
Figner  in  the  part  of  hero,  surpassed  themselves,  and 
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most  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  opera.  The  scenery 
■id  dresses,  by  their  beauty  and  historical  accuracy,  were 
^■orthy  of  the  fine  musical  interpretation. 

The  applause  increased  steadily  to  the  end  of  the  work, 
Dd  composer  and  singers  were  frequently  recalled.  At 
^  same  time,  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
■lit  the  opera  would  even  now  be  holding  its  own  in  the 
^Mftory,  for  there  was  no  question  of  a  great  ovation. 

The  critics  not  only  unanimously  condemned  the  libretto, 
Mb  did  not  approve  of  the  music.  One  remarked  :  "  As 
Uprds  instrumentation,  Tchaikovsky  is  certainly  a  great 
^iet ;  but  in  the  actual  music  /le  not  only  repeats  himself, 
0  ilaes  not  shrink  from  imitating  other  composers^  Another 

E light  this  "  the  weakest  of  all  his  efforts  at  opera."  A 
id  called  the  work  "  a  card  problem,"  and  declared  that, 
■sically  speaking,  "the  accessories  prevailed  over  the 
laential  ideas,  and  external  brilliance  over  the  inner 
Intent" 

iA  few  days  after  the  first  performance  of  Pique  Dame 
I^St.  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  went  through  the  same 
fcerience  in  Kiev,  with  this  difference,  that  the  reception 
iPtfae  opera  in  the  southern  city  far  surpassed  in  en- 
sm  that  which  had  been  accorded  to  it  in  the  capital. 
^It  was  indescribable,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  on 
iber  2ist  (January  2nd,  1891).  "I  am  very^ired, 
and  in  reality  I  suffer  a  great  deal.  My  un- 
ity as  to  the  immediate  future  weighs  upon  me. 
I  give  up  the  idea  of  wandering  abroad  or  not  ?  Is 
;  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Opera  Direction,^  for  the 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  I  am  going  down- 
My  brain  is  empty;  I  have  not  the  least  pleasure 
rk.     Hamlet^  oppresses  me  terribly." 

\  To  compose  an  opera  in  one  act  and  a  ballet  for  the  season  189 1-2. 
^  Inddental  music  to  the  tragedy  Hamlet^  for  Guitry's  benefit. 
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To  IppolttoV'Ivancv. 

"  Kamenka,  December  24/^  1890  (Jamwuj  ^tk,  i 

"  In  Petersburg  I  frequentiy  saw  the  Intendant 
Opera,  and  tried  to  throw  out  a  bait  with  r^ard  t( 
Asra,  I  shall  be  able  to  go  more  closely  into  the 
in  January,  but  I  can  tell  you  already  there  is  litti< 
for  next  year.  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Mlada  is  bein 
sidered,  and  I  am  commissioned  to  write  a  one-act 
and  a  ballet.  ...  In  this  way  I  am  involunt; 
hindrance  to  the  younger  composers,  who  would  I 
to  see  their  works  performed  at  the  Imperial 
This  troubles  me,  but  the  temptation  is  too  great, 
am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
make  room  for  the  younger  generation.  ...  As 
also  asked  Kondratiev — at  Arensky's  request — to  pc 
the  Direction  into  giving  a  performance  of  his  Dr. 
the  Volga,  I  must  warn  you  that  you  will  meet  \*itl 
difficulties  in  gaining  your  end.  .  .  .  No  one  knows 
than  I  do  how  important  it  is  for  a  young  composes 
his  works  performed  at  a  great  theatre,  therefore  I 
be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice,  if  I  were  sure  it 
be  of  any  use.  But  supposing  I  were  to  relinqu 
commission  to  compose  an  opera  and  a  ballet 
would  be  the  result?  They  would  rather  put  or 
foreign  operas  than  risk  a  new  Russian  one  by  a 
composer." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Kamenka,  January  \st  (13M), 
"Do   you   sometimes  give  a  thought  to  King 
Daughter?^     It   is   very   probable   that    I    shall  c 
going  to  work  in  Italy.     In  that  case  the  libretto  01 
be  in  my  hands  by  the  end  of  January.     And  the 
I  shall  spend  a  fortnight  at  Frolovskoe." 

The  time  Tchaikovsky  now  spent  at  Frolovsb 
devoted  to  the  Hamlet  music,  which  he  had  pn 
Guitry  should  be  ready  in  February. 

^  An  opera  in  one  act,  afterwards  known  as  jQlamikt, 
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Not  one  of  his  works  inspired  him  with  less  enthusiasm 
this.  As  a  rule  he  rather  enjoyed  working  to  order, 
at  he  took  up  this  task  with  great  repugnance,  because 
shad  to  b^n  by  arranging  the  existing  Hamlet  overture, 
^^{ginally  written  for  full  orchestra,  for  the  small  band  of 
j|l»  Michael  Theatre.  At  his  request  the  orchestra  of 
Icnty-nine  was  increased  by  seven  musicians,  but  there 
M  no  room  to  accommodate  a  larger  number.  In  spite 
f^lris  disinclination  for  the  work,  Tchaikovsky  succeeded 
i^composing  several  numbers  which  delighted  the  public ; 
one  movement  {The  Funeral  March)  became  exceed- 
popular. 
'chaikovsky  arrived  at  Frolovskoe  on  January  6th 
i),  and  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  concert  agent, 
^  that  he  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
for  him  at  Mainz,  Buda-Pesth,  and  Frankfort 
was  not  merely  the  composition  of  the  Hamlet 
which  caused  him  to  relinquish  these  engagements ; 
time  he  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  affection  of 
right  hand,  which  made  conducting  a  matter  of  con- 
Me  difficulty. 

To  S,  I.  Taneiev. 

^^  January  14th  (26/>5),  1891. 

^The  question  :  How  should  opera  be  written  ?  is  one  I 
r,  have  answered,  and  always  shall  answer,  in  the 
way.     Operas,   like   everything  else,  should  be 
just  as  they  come  to  us.     I  always  try  to  express 
music  as  truthfully  and  sincerely  as  possible  all 
is  in  the  text     But  truth  and  sincerity  are  not  the 
;  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  the  inevitable  outcome 
inmost  feelings.   In  order  that  these  feelings  should 
warmth  and  vitality,  I   always  choose  subjects  in 
I  have  to  deal  with  real  men  and  women,  who  share 
emotions  as  myself.     That  is  why  I  cannot  bear 
Tagnerian  subjects,  in  which  there  is  so  little  human 
Neither  would  I  have  chosen  your  subject,  with 
npematural  agencies,  its  inevitable  crimes,  its  Eume- 
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nides  and  Fates  as  dramatis  persona.  As  soon  as  1 1 
found  a  subject,  and  decided  to  compose  an  open,  I 
free  rein  to  my  feelings,  neither  trying  to  carry 
Wagner's  principles,  nor  striving  after  originality.  A 
same  time  I  make  no  conscious  eflfort  to  go  agains 
spirit  of  my  time.  If  Wagner  had  not  existed,  prol 
my  compositions  would  have  been  diflferent  to  ^iiiat 
are.  I  may  add  that  even  the  *  Invincible  Band'  ha 
some  influence  on  my  operas.  Italian  music,  wh 
loved  passionately  from  my  childhood,  and  Glinka, 
I  idolised  in  my  youth,  have  both  influenced  me  dee 
say  nothing  of  Mozart  But  I  never  invoked  any  • 
these  musical  deities  and  bade  him  dispose  of  my  n 
conscience  as  he  pleased.  Consequently  I  do  not 
any  of  my  operas  can  be  said  to  belong  to  a  par 
school.  Perhaps  one  of  these  influences  may  occasi 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  and  I  have  fallen  into 
tion ;  but  whatever  happened  came  of  itself,  arKi 
sure  I  appear  in  my  works  just  as  God  made  m 
such  as  I  have  become  through  the  action  of  time,  i 
ality,  and  education.  I  have  never  been  untrue  to  i 
What  I  am,  whether  good  or  bad,  others  must  juc 
me.  .  .  . 

"Arensky's  opera^  did  not  please  me  much  wl 
played  me  fragments  of  it  in  Petersburg  after  his 
I  liked  it  a  little  better  when  he  played  it  to  you  at  A 
far  more  when  I  went  through  it  myself  this  summc 
now,  having  seen  it  actually  performed,  I  think  it 
the  best  of  Russian  operas.  It  is  very  elegant  and 
throughout ;  only  the  end  lacks  something  of  inspi 
It  has  one  defect :  a  certain  monotony  of  method 
reminds  me  of  Korsakov.  .  .  .  Arensky  is  extraord 
clever  in  music  ;  everything  is  so  subtly  and  truly  tl 
out.     He  is  a  very  interesting  musical  personality." 

To  P.  Jurgenson, 

^^ January  i^tk  (27M), 

"Dear  Friend,— Wolf  has  sent  me  the  lette 
that  American  gentleman  who  has  arranged  for  i 

>  A  Drtam  m  ih€  Volga  (the  VoferodeX 
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'ement  It  is  so  easy  and  profitable  that  it  would  be 
^^::>li5h  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  an  American  tour,  which 
long  been  one  of  my  dreams.  This  explains  my  tele- 
^im  to  you  yesterday.  In  America,  the  news  that  I 
'"^Id  not  go»  because  my  right  hand  was  disabled,  reached 
^^m  by  cable,  and  they  were  very  much  upset.  Now  they 
'^  awaiting  an  answer — yes  or  no." 

To  the  same, 

^^ January  i^jth  (29M),  1891. 

Dear  Soul, — Send  me  immediately  my  Legend  for 

and  the  Liturgy  and  other  church  works,  with  the 

ion  of  the  Vespers.     I  must  make  a  selection  for 

American  festival.^     Have  you  the  Children's  Songs 

Rahter's  edition?     I  want  the  German  text  for  the 

^end:' 

At  the  close  of  January  Tchaikovsky  went  to  St  Peters- 
Early  in  February  he  had  to  conduct  at  a  concert 
aid  of  the  school  founded  by  the  Women's  Patriotic 
^sague.    This  annual  concert  drew  a  fashionable  audience, 
^^|D  only  cared  for  the  singing  of  such  stars  as  Melba  and 
'    «  De  Reszkes.   Consequently  Tchaikovsky's  Third  Suite 

^»ely  ser\^ed  to  try  their  patience. 
^mJBlIb  reception  on  the  9th,  at  the  performance  of  Hamlet 
■^^^the  Michael  Theatre),  was  equally  poor.  But  he  was 
ibly  surprised  at  the  individual  criticisms  of  his 
which  reached  his  ears.  "  I  am  not  averse  from 
idea  of  publishing  the  Hamlet  music,"  he  wrote  to 
ison,  "  for  it  pleased,  and  everyone  is  delighted  with 
^l^farch." 

ltfean\\'hi!e  the  Direction  of  the  Imperial  Opera  were 

«cus5ing  the  opera  and  ballet  which  Tchaikovsky  had 

^^^■p  commissioned  to  compose.     For  the  former,  Herz's 

^fj  King  Rettfs  Daughter — translated  into  Russian  by 

^jistiev — was  chosen ;  and  for  the  ballet,  Casse-Noisette 

m  ^  the  openijig  ceremony  of  the  new  Carnegie  HaU  in  New  York. 
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("  The  Nut-cracker").  Neither  of  diese  subjects  awi 
Tchaikovsky  that  joy  of  creation  he  had  experienced 
composing  The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Pique  Dame. 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  The  Casse-Noisette  s\ 
did  not  at  all  please  him.  He  had  chosen  King  i 
Daughter  himself,  but  he  did  not  know  as  yet  ho 
libretto  would  suit  him.  He  was  also  annoyed  wit 
Direction  because  they  had  engaged  foreign  singer 
were  permitting  them  to  sing  in  French  and  Italian 
Russian  Opera.  Thirdly,  in  view  of  the  American 
he  did  not  feel  master  of  his  time,  and  really  had  n 
how  he  should  get  through  so  much  music  by  Dea 
1 89 1.     Finally,  he  was  very  deeply  mortified. 

The  source  of  his  vexation  lay  in  the  fact  that  af 
thirteenth  performance  Pique  Dame  was  unexpe 
withdrawn  until  the  autumn,  although  almost  a! 
tickets  had  been  secured  beforehand  for  at  least  a 
ten  performances.  No  definite  reason  was  assign 
this  action,  which  was  the  outcome  of  mere  caprice « 
part  of  some  unknown  person.  Tchaikovsky's  ai 
was  aggravated  by  the  fear  that  his  favourite  work 
disappear  altogether  from  the  repertory.  He  sus] 
that  its  withdrawal  was  ordered  at  the  desire  c 
Emperor,  who — so  he  fancied — did  not  like  the 
Anyone  else  would  have  discovered  the  real  reason  1 
medium  of  inquiry,  but  Tchaikovsky  was  prevented 
speaking  of  it  in  Petersburg  '*  by  pride  and  fear,* 
wrote  to  Jurgenson,  "  lest  people  should  think 
regretting  the  royalty  ;  and,  on  their  part,  the  meml 
the  operatic  Direction  carefully  avoided  mentionir 
subject  to  me."  After  a  while  he  poured  out  his  he 
a  letter  to  Vsievolojsky,  who,  in  reply,  entirely  rca 
him  as  to  his  fears.  The  Emperor,  he  said,  \i'aj 
pleased  with  Pique  Dame,  and  all  that  Tchaikovsky 
posed  for  the  opera  in  Petersburg  awakened  a 
interest  in  the  Imperial  box.    "  Personally,  I  need  nc 
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tond  tributes'  before  you,"  he  concludes,  "  for  you  know 
Imt  greatly  I  admire  your  talents.  ...  In  Pique  Dame 
\mt  dramatic  power  stands  out  with  startling  effect  in 
in>  scenes:  the  death  of  the  Countess  and  Hermann's 
iBdness.  I  think  you  should  keep  to  intimate  drama 
hd  avoid  grandiose  subjects.  Jamais,  au  grand  jamais, 
ptf  ne  ffiavez  impression^  comme  dans  ces  deux  tableaux 
Ita  rMisme  saissisantJ* 

^Comforted  by  this  letter,  Tchaikovsky  set  to  work  upon 
m  new  ballet,  Casse-Noisette,  "  I  am  working  with  all 
m  might,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  from  Frolovskoe, 
pid  I  am  growing  more  reconciled  to  the  subject.  I 
ipe  to  finish  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  act  before 

abroad." 

rly  in  March  he  left  Frolovskoe  and   travelled   to 

,  vid  St  Petersburg. 

To   Vladimir  Davidov. 

"Berlin,  Afarch  Zih  (20M),  1891. 

^gainst  this  form  of  home-sickness,  that  you  have 

experienced  as  yet,  which  is  more  agonising  than 

[ig  in  this  world,  there  is  but  one  remedy — to  get 

ik.     Between  Eydkuhnen  and  Berlin  I  consumed  an 

lible  amount  of   wine   and    brandy ;    consequently 

jjt,  though  badly.  .  .  .  To-day  I  am  less  home- sick, 

'  the  while  I  feel  as  though  some  vampire  were  suck- 

[!at  my  heart     I  have  a  headache,  and  feel  weak,  so 

"  spend  the  night  in  Berlin.  .  .  .  After  the  midday 

I  shall  take  a  long  walk  through  the  town  and  go 

^concert  where  my  '  181 2 '  overture  is  being  played. 

~  ;  is  great  fun  to  sit  incognito  among  a  strange  audience 

glisten  to  one's  own  works.     I  leave  to-morrow,  and 

ct  letter  will  be  written  from  Paris.     Bob,  I  idolise 

^1     Do  you  remember  how  I  once  told  you  that  the 

^ness  your  presence  gave  me  was  nothing  compared 

1  suffered  in  your  absence  ?    Away  from  home,  with 
spect  of  long  weeks  and  months  apart,  I  feel  the 

leaning  of  my  affection  for  you." 

2  s 
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"  I  had  already  been  in  Paris  a  month  when  my  hi 
arrived  on  March  loth  (22nd),"  says  Modeste  Tcbaikt 
"  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  abroad,  exo 
a  very  intimate  circle.  Now  I  saw  him  as  the  art 
tour.  This  period  has  left  an  unpleasant  impress 
my  memory.  He  had  not  told  me  the  hour  of  his  ; 
and  I  only  knew  of  it  when  I  returned  one  evening 
hotel.  He  was  already  asleep,  and  the  servants  t( 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  aroused.  This,  in  itself, 
symptom  of  an  abnormal  frame  of  mind.  As  a  : 
was  eager  for  the  first  hour  of  meeting.  We  met  tl 
morning,  and  he  evinced  no  sign  of  pleasure,  only  wc 
how  I — who  was  under  no  obligation — could  care 
so  long  away  from  Russia.  A  chilling  and  gloon 
his  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  a  bitter  laug 
his  lips — this  is  how  I  always  remember  Peter  Ilich 
that  visit  to  Paris.  We  saw  very  little  of  each  otl 
was  continually  occupied  either  with  Colonne,  or  ! 
or  somebody.  Or  he  sat  in  his  room  surroun< 
visitors  of  all  kinds.  The  real  Peter  Ilich  only  reaj 
in  the  evening  when,  in  the  society  of  Sophie 
Sapellnikov,  and  Konius — a  young  violinist  in  O 
orchestra,  formerly  his  pupil  in  Moscow — ^he  restc 
the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  day." 

The  concert  which  Tchaikovsky  was  to  conduct  i 
on  March  24th  (April  5th)  was  the  twenty-third  of  C( 
series,  and  the  French  conductor  had  relinquisl 
place  for  the  occasion  because  he  himself  was  cng. 
Moscow.  The  colossal  programme  included : 
Third  Suite,  (2)  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  2  (Sapd 
(3)  SMnade  Milancolique  (Johann  WolQ,  (4)  So! 
Andante  from  the  First  Quartet  (arranged  for 
orchestra),  (6)  Symphonic  Fantasia,  The  Temp^ 
Slavonic  March.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  all  tii 
met  with  notable  success.  The  Press  was  also  una 
in  its  favourable  verdict 
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But  nothing  could  appease  Tchaikovsky's  home-sickness. 
tuae  still  remained  twelve  days  before  he  sailed  from 
^B.VTe  for  America.  Partly  to  work  at  his  opera  and 
diet,  partly  to  have  a  little  rest  and  freedom,  he  decided 
^  spend  ten  days  at  Rouen.  On  April  4th  Sophie  Menter, 
■pellnikov,  and  myself  were  to  meet  him  there,  and  see 
jin  oflf  the  following  day  from  Havre. 
i^This  plan  was  not  carried  out,  however,  for  on  March  29th 
received  a  telegram  informing  me  of  the  death  of  our 
Alexandra  Davidov. 
|?or  some  years  past,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  illness, 
gradually  cut  her  off  from  her  relations  with  others, 
sister  had  not  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of 
X  Ilich.  Continually  fighting  against  her  malady, 
idy  tried  by  the  death  of  her  two  elder  daughters, 
could  not  keep  up  the  same  interest  as  of  old  in 
brother's  existence.  Yet  he  loved  her  dearly,  and 
was  as  essential  to  his  happiness  as  ever.  She,  who 
been  to  him  a  haven  and  a  refuge  from  all  the  troubles 
was  still  the  holiest  reliquary  of  his  childhood,  his 
and  the  Kamenka  period  of  his  life ;  for,  together 
Nadejda  von  Meek,  she  had  been  his  chief  support, 
him  welcome,  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  most 
ionate  attention, 
was  aware  that  the  news  of  her  death  would  come  as 
ng  blow  to  my  brother,  and  felt  it  imperative  to 
it  to  him  in  person.  The  same  day  I  set  out  for 
Peter  Ilich  was  as  delighted  to  see  me  as  though 
not  met  for  ages.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  at 
ifwhelming  loneliness  which  he  had  experienced 
his  voluntary  exile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  hard  to  damp  his  cheerful  mood,  I  became  more 
jnore  preoccupied  with  the  idea :  was  it  wise  to  tell 
our  loss  under  the  present  circumstances  ?  I  knew 
too  late  for  him  to  give  up  his  journey  to  America. 
already  taken  his  ticket  to  New  York.      What 
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I  was  below,  when  suddenly  a  whistle  was  heard,  tl 
hove  to,  and  everyone  was  greatly  excited.  A  bo 
lowered.  I  went  on  deck  and  heard  that  a  younf 
a  second-class  passenger,  had  suddenly  taken  o 
pocket-book,  scribbled  a  few  words  in  haste,  throw 
self  overboard  and  disappeared  beneath  the  wav 
life-belt  was  flung  to  him,  and  a  boat  was  lowen 
mediately,  which  was  watched  with  the  greatest  a 
by  all  of  us.  But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the : 
of  the  sea,  and  after  half  an  hour's  search  we  coi 
our  course.  In  his  pocket-book  was  found  thii 
francs,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  a  few  words 
decipherable.  I  was  the  first  to  make  them  out,  f( 
were  written  in  German,  and  all  the  passenger 
French  or  Americans.  ^  Ich  bin  unschuldigy  tier  i 
weint  .  .  .'  followed  by  a  few  scrawls  no  one  coul 
Afterwards  I  heard  that  the  young  man  had  at 
attention  by  his  strange  conduct,  and  was  probably 
"  The  weather  is  beautiful,  and  the  sea  quite  caln 
ship  moves  so  quietly  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
on  the  water.  We  have  just  seen  the  lighthouse 
Lizard.  The  last  sight  of  land  before  we  read 
York." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

''April  7 /A  {ig/k\ 

"  Early  this  morning  the  tossing  began,  and  grei 
ually  worse,  until  at  times  I  felt  horribly  nervoi 
was  a  comfort  that  most  of  the  passengers  had  mc 
voyage  very  often,  and  were  not  in  the  least  af 
going  down,  as  I  was,  only  of  being  sea-sick.  I  v 
afraid  of  that,  for  I  felt  no  symptoms  whate\'er. 
steward  to  whom  I  spoke  called  it '  um  mer  un  peu 
What  must  *  une  mer  trh  grosse '  be  like  ?  The  as 
the  sea  is  very  fine,  and  when  I  am  free  from  a 
enjoy  watching  the  grand  spectacle.  I  am  intere 
three  huge  sea-gulls  which  are  following  us.  They  s 
will  go  with  us  to  Newfoundland.  When  do  the 
and  where  do  they  spend  the  night  ?  I  read  all  < 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Composition  goes  agai 
grain.     I  am  very  depressed.    When  I  opened  m 
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^  acquaintance,  the  commercial  traveller  in  the  second 

he  replied,  'Well,  at  your  age  it  is  very  natural,' 

hurt  my  feelings.  ...  I  would  rather  not  say  what 

.  •  It  is  for  the  last  time.  .  .  .  When  one  gets  to 

f  years  it  is  best  to  stay  at  home,  close  to  one's  own 

The  thought  of  being  so  far  from  all  who  are  dear 

J  almost  kills  me.  But  otherwise  I  am  quite  well, 
God.  A  'miss'  has  been  singing  Italian  songs  the 
evening,  and  her  performance  was  so  abominable, 

an  effrontery,  that  I  was  surprised  no  one  said  any- 
rude  to  her." 

To  M,  Tchaikovsky, 

'' April  Zth  (20th\  1891. 

f  I  had  a  good  night.  When  everyone  had  gone  to  bed 
iralked  for  a  long  time  on  deck.  The  wind  went  down, 
it  was  quite  calm  by  the  time  I  went  to  my  cabin. 
»-day  it  is  sunny,  but  the  wind  has  been  getting  up  since 
dday.  There  is  now  a  head  sea  instead  of  the  waves 
Biing  broadside  on.  But  the  ship  is  so  big  that  very  few 
been  sea-sick.  My  friendship  with  the  commercial 
ler  and  his  companions  grows  more  intimate.  They 
very  lively,  and  entertain  me  more  than  the  correct  and 
table  first-class  passengers.  .  .  .  The  most  interest- 
of  these  is  a  Canadian  bishop  with  his  secretary,  who 
been  to  Europe  to  receive  the  Pope's  blessing.  Yes- 
day  he  celebrated  mass  in  a  private  cabin,  and  I  chanced 
be  present.  While  I  am  writing,  the  ship  is  beginning 
^ pitch  more,  but  now  I  realise  it  must  be  so  in  mid- 
and  I  am  getting  used  to  it." 

''April  ^th  (2 1  J/),  1891. 

'  In  the  night  the  ship  pitched  so  that  I  awoke,  and  had 
itions  and  almost  nervous  fever.  A  glass  of  brandy 
picked  me  up  and  had  a  calming  effect.  I  put  on 
'  overcoat  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  a  glorious  moon- 
lit night  When  I  saw  that  everything  was  going  on  as 
\  I  realised  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  .  .  .  By 
ling  the  wind  had  dropped.     We  were  in  the  Gulf 
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Stream.  This  was  evident,  because  suddenly  it  bee 
much  warmer.  There  are  about  a  hundred  emigrants 
board,  mostly  Alsatians.  As  soon  as  the  weather  imp( 
they  give  a  ball,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  them  dandof 
the  strains  of  their  concertinas.  These  em^^rants  do 
appear  at  all  unhappy.  The  unsympathetic  lady  who 
near  me  at  table  is  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Ba 
orchestra.  Consequently  to^ay  the  conversation  tm 
upon  music  She  related  some  interesting  thii^al 
the  Boston  concerts  and  musical  life  there. 

"  To-day  we  passed  a  few  sailing  vessels,  and  a  1 
whale  which  sent  up  a  spout  of  water  into  the  air." 

To  Modes te  Tchaikovsky. 

''April  loih  {22nd),  18 

*'  I  believed  I  was  quite  immune  from  sea-sicknes 
appears  that  I  am  not  Last  night  the  weather  got ' 
and  worse.  When  I  got  up  at  seven  am.  it  was  so 
and  the  sea  so  rough,  that  I  enjoyed  watching  it,  in 
of  the  huge  ocean  waves.  It  continued  to  blow 
two  o'clock,  when  it  was  so  terrible  that  I  expected 
moment  the  ship  would  go  down.  Of  course  then 
really  no  question  whatever  of  our  sinking.  Not 
the  captain,  but  the  sailors  and  all  the  stewards  tool 
a  matter  of  course.  But  to  me,  who  only  know  th 
from  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  like  hell  let  loose,  i 
thing  cracked  and  groaned.  One  minute  we  were  t 
up  to  the  clouds,  the  next  we  sank  into  the  depths.  1 
impossible  to  go  on  deck,  for  the  wind  almost  blci 
overboard — in  short,  it  was  terrible.  Most  of  the 
sengers  were  ill,  but  some  enjoyed  it,  and  even  pla}t 
piano,  arranged  card-parties,  etc.  I  had  no  appedi 
breakfast,  afterwards  I  felt  very  uncomfortable^  ai 
dinner  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  food.  I 
not  really  been  ill,  but  I  have  experienced  disagn 
sensations.  It  is  impossible  to  sleep.  Brandy  and 
are  the  only  nourishment  I  have  taken  to-day." 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

'' April  \2th  (24/>5),  1891. 

The  night  was  horrible.   Towards  morning  the  weather 
and    remained    bearable    until    four    o'clock. 
came  a  fresh  misery.     As  we  approached  the  *  sand 
'  of  Newfoundland  we  passed  into  a  belt  of  dense 
which  seems  the  usual  experience  here.     This  is  the 
most  dreaded  at  sea,  because  a  collision,  even  with 
small  sailing  vessel,  may  sink   the  ship.     Our  speed 
considerably  slackened,  and  every  few  seconds  the 
was  heard ;  a  machine  which  emits  a  hideous  roar, 
a  gigantic  tiger.     It  gets  terribly  on  one's  nerves.  .  .  . 
the  people  on  board  have  discovered  who  I  am,  and 
bilities,  compliments,  and  conversations  have  begun. 
1  never  walk  about  by  myself     Besides,  they  press 
to  play.     I  refuse,  but  apparently  it  will  never  end 
"  I  have  played  something  on  the  wretched  piano.  .  .  . 
fog  is  lifting,  but  the  rolling  is  beginning  again." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

''April  12th  (24M),  1891. 

absolutely  cannot  write.  Since  yesterday  evening 
»ve  been  a  martyr.  It  is  blowing  a  fearful  gale.  They 
'  it  was  predicted  by  the  Meteorological  Observatory, 
horrible !  Especially  to  me,  a  novice.  They  say  it 
last  till  we  get  to  New  York.  I  suffer  as  much 
itally  as  physically  ;  simply  from  fright  and  anxiety." 

''April  \ith  (25M),  1891. 

•After  writing  the  above  lines  I  went  into  the  smoking- 

Vcry  few  passengers  were  there,  and  they  sat  idle, 

I  gloomy,  anxious  faces.  .  .  .  The  gale  continually  in- 

There  was  no  thought  of  lying  down.     I  sat  in 

acr  of  the  sofa  in  my  cabin  and  tried  not  to  think 

:  what  was  going  on ;  but  that  was  impossible,  for  the 

[ling,  creaking,  and  shivering  of  the  vessel,  and  the 

rling  of  the  wind  outside,  could  not  be  silenced.    So  I 

on,  and  what  passed   through  my  mind   I   cannot 

ribe    to    you.    Unpleasant    reflections.     Presently    I 
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noticed  that  the  horrible  shocks  each  time  the  screw  was 
lifted  out  of  the  water  came  at  longer  intervals,  the  wind 
howled  less.  Then  I  fell  asleep,  still  sitting  propped 
between  my  trunk  and  the  wall  of  the  cabin.  ...  In  the 
morning  I  found  we  had  passed  through  the  very  centre  of 
an  unusually  severe  storm,  such  as  is  rarely  experience! 
At  two  o'clock  we  met  the  pilot  who  had  long  been  ex- 
pected. The  whole  bevy  of  passengers  turned  out  to  see 
him  waiting  for  us  in  his  tiny  boat.  The  ship  hoveto,aod 
we  took  him  on  board.  There  are  only  about  twenty-fow 
hours  left.  In  consequence  of  the  gale  we  are  a  few  horn 
late.  I  am  very  glad  the  voyage  is  nearing  its  end:  I 
simply  could  not  bear  to  remain  any  longer  on  board  shqi 
I  have  decided  to  return  from  New  York  by  a  Gcnwu 
liner  on  April  30th  (May  12th).  By  May  loth  (22nd), or 
a  little  later,  I  shall  be  in  Petersburg  again,  D.V." 


XII 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  New  York,  April  \^th  (27M),  189U 
"The  remainder  of  the   journey  was  happily 
plished.     The  nearer  we  came  to  New  York,  the 
gfrew  my  fear  and  home-sickness,  and   I   regretted 
having  undertaken  this  insane  voyage.     When  all  is 
I  may  look  back  to  it  with  pleasure,  but  at  present  it 
not  without  suffering.     Before  we  reached  New  Y<  " 
endless  formalities  with  passports  and  Customs.    A 
day  was  spent  in  answering  inquiries.     At  last  we  k 
at  5  p.m.     I  was  met  by  four  very  amiable  gentlemen 
a  lady,  who  took  me  straight  to  the  Hotel  Noi 
Here   I  explained   to  Mr.  Morris  Reno^  that  I 
leave  on  the  12th.     He  said  that  would  not  be  ft 
because  an  extra  concert  had  been  fixed  for  the  iStih,' 
which  Wolf  had  not  said  a  word  to  me.     After  all 
people  had   gone,  I   began   to  walk   up   and  down 

^  President  of  the  Music  Hall  Company  of  New   York,  upon  ' 
initiative  Tchaikovsky  had  been  engaged  in  America. 
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oms  (I  have  two)  and  shed  many  tears.  I  declined 
leir  invitations  to  dinner  and  supper,  and  begged  to  be 
ft  to  myself  for  to-night. 

"  After  a  bath,  I  dressed,  dined  against  my  inclination, 
id  went  for  a  stroll  down  Broadway.  An  extraordinary 
Teet !  Houses  of  one  and  two  stories  alternate  with 
>me  nine-storied  buildings.  Most  original.  I  was  struck 
ith  the  number  of  nigger  faces  I  saw.     When  I  got  back 

began  crying  again,  and  slept  like  the  dead,  as  I  always 
D  after  tears.  I  awoke  refreshed,  but  the  tears  are  always 
I  my  eyes." 

Diafy, 

'* Monday,  April  \^th  (27M). 

"  Mayer  ^  was  my  first  visitor.  The  cordial  friendli- 
iss  of  this  pleasant  German  astonished  and  touched 
ic  For,  being  the  head  of  a  pianoforte  firm,  he  had  no 
terest  in  paying  attentions  to  a  musician  who  is  not 

pianist.  Then  a  reporter  appeared,  and  I  was  very 
lankful  for  Mayer's  presence.  Many  of  his  questions 
ere  very  curious.  Reno  next  arrived,  bringing  an 
iteresting  friend  with  him.  Reno  told  me  I  was  ex- 
acted at  the  rehearsal.  After  we  had  got  rid  of  the 
kterviewer  we  went  on  foot  to  the  music  hall.*  A  mag- 
fficent  building.  We  got  to  the  rehearsal  just  at  the  end 
"  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  Damrosch*  (who  was 
inducting  without  his  coat)  appeared  very  pleasant.  I 
anted  to  speak  to  him  at  the  finish  of  the  Symphony, 
xt  had  to  wait  and  answer  the  cordial  greetings  of 
le  orchestra.  Damrosch  made  a  little  speech.  More 
rations.  I  could  only  rehearse  the  first  and  third  move- 
lents  of  the  First  Suite.  The  orchestra  is  excellent. 
dher  the  rehearsal  I  breakfasted  with  Mayer,  who  then 
ftok  me  up  Broadway,  helped  me  to  buy  a  hat,  presented 
|te  with    a    hundred    cigarettes,  showed    me    the  very 

\  ^  Tlie  head  of  the  Knabe  Pianoforte  Manufactory. 

P  *  This  hall  was  built  principally  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Carnegie.     Tchai- 

■nky  was  invited  to  the  opening  festivities. 

[  '  Walter  Damrosch,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  "  Symphony  Society"  in 

jkr  York,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Music  Hall  Company  of  New  York, 

■d  oonductor  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  and  of  the  opera. 
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interesting   Hoffman  Bar,  which  is  decorated  widi  dtt 
most  beautiful  pictures,  statues  and  tapestries,  and  finaDy 
brought  me  home.     I  lay  down  to  rest,  comideldy  ex- 
hausted    Later  on  I  dressed,  for  I  was  expecting  Reoo^ 
who  soon  turned   up.     I   trial  to  persuade  him  to  let 
me  give  up  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  grant  my  request     He  took  me  to  Ui 
house  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  daagfaten»  wk 
are  very  nice.     Afterwards  he  went  with  me  to  Damrosd'k 
A  year  ago  Damrosch  married  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich 
and  distinguished  man.    They  are  a  very  agreeaUe  conplt 
We  sat  down  three  to  dinner.     Then  Danirosch  took  oe 
to  visit  Carnegie,^  the  possessor  of  30,000,000  dollars,  wb 
is  very  like  our  dramatist  Ostrovsky.     I  was  very  muck 
taken  with  the  old  man,  especially  as  he  is  an  admirer  of 
Moscow,  which    he  visited    two   years   aga     Next  to 
Moscow,  he  admires  the  national  songs  of  Scotland  a 
great  many  of  which  Danu-osch  played  to  him  on  a  mif* 
nificent  Steinway  grand.     He  has  a  young  and  pieMf 
wife.    After  these  visits  I  went  with  Hyde^  and  Dainram 
to  see  the  Athletic  Club  and  another,  more  serious  ii 
tone,  which  I  might  perhaps  compare  with  our  £ii|^ 
Club.     The  Athletic  Club  astonished  me,  especially  tkl 
swimming  bath,  in  which  the  members   bathe,  and  tkl 
upper  gallery,  where  they  skate  in  winter.    We  ordeni 
drinks  in  the  serious  club.     I  reached  home  about  dbei 
o'clock.     Needless  to  say,  I  was  worn  out 

"Slept  very  well.  A  messenger  came  from  •  ••• 
to  know  if  I  wanted  anything.  These  Americans  stiik 
me  as  very  remarkable,  especially  after  the  impression  te 
Parisians  left  upon  me :  there  politeness  or  amiability  tot 
stranger  always  savoured  of  self-interest ;  whereas  in  tlii 
country  the  honesty,  sincerity,  generosity,  cordiality,  irf 
readiness    to    help    you    without    any    arriire-peusii^  i 

^  A.  Carnegie,  the  greatest  ironmaster  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  varili  1 
orator,  author,  politician  ;  a  most  generous  benefiurtor  and  founder  of  1 
schools,  libraries  and  museums. 

'  Francis  Hyde,  Director  of  the  Trust  Company,  and  President  of  the  M  \ 
York  Philharmonic  Society. 
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ry  pleasant  I  like  this,  and  most  of  the  American 
lys  and  customs,  yet  I  enjoy  it  all  in  the  same  spirit  as 
man  who  sits  at  a  table  laden  with  good  things  and  has 
»  appetite.  My  appetite  will  only  come  with  the  near 
"ospect  of  my  return  to  Russia. 

"  At  eleven  a.m.  I  went  for  a  walk,  and  breakfasted  in 
very  pretty  restaurant  Home  again  by  one  o'clock 
id  reflected  a  little.  Reinhard,^  an  agreeable  young  man, 
ime  to  take  me  to  Mayer's.  On  the  way  we  turned  into 
le  Hoflfman  Bar.  Saw  Knabe's  warehouse.  Mayer  took 
le  to  a  photographic  studio.  We  went  up  by  the  lift 
►  the  ninth  or  tenth  floor,  where  a  little  old  man  (the 
imer  of  the  studio)  received  us  in  a  red  nightcap.  I 
sver  came  across  such  a  droll  fellow.  He  is  a  parody  of 
apoleon  HI.  (very  like  the  original,  but  a  caricature 
r  him).  He  turned  me  round  and  round  while  he  looked 
►T  the  best  side  of  my  face.  Then  he  developed  rather  a 
adieus  theory  of  the  best  side  of  the  face  and  proceeded  to 
cperiment  on  Mayer.  Finally  I  was  photographed  in  every 
Miceivable  position,  during  which  the  old  man  enter- 
iJned  me  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  toys.  But,  with  all 
Ls  peculiarities,  he  was  pleasant  and  cordial  in  the  Ameri- 
ftji  way.  From  the  photographer  I  drove  with  Mayer  to 
ic  park,  which  is  newly  laid  out,  but  very  beautiful. 
liere  was  a  crowd  of  smart  ladies  and  carriages.  We 
iJled  for  Mayer's  wife  and  daughter  and  continued  our 
rive  along  the  high  bank  of  tihe  Hudson.  It  became 
radually  colder,  and  the  conversation  with  these  good 
«rman-Americans  wearied  me.  At  last  we  stopped  at 
K  celebrated  Restaurant  Delmonico,  and  Mayer  invited 
L«  to  a  most  luxurious  dinner,  after  which  he  and  the 
dies  took  me  back  to  my  hotel.  I  hurried  into  my  dress- 
>at  and  waited  for  Mr.  Hyde.  Then,  together  with  him 
eid  his  wife,  Damrosch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reno,  we  all 
*cnt  to  a  somewhat  tedious  concert  at  the  great  Opera 
touse.  We  heard  an  oratorio.  The  Captivity,  by  the  Ameri- 
tXL  composer  Max  Vogrich.  Most  wearisome.  After  this 
wanted  to  go  home,  but  the  dear  Hydes  carried  me 
ff  to  supper  at  Delmonico's.  We  ate  oysters  with  a  sauce 
r  small  turtles  (!  !  !),  and  cheese.     Champagne,  and  an 

*  A  representative  from  the  firm  of  Knabe. 
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iced  peppermint  drink,  supported  my  failing  coutagt 
They  brought  me  home  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  tdegiaa 
from  Botkin  summoning  me  to  Washington. 

''April  iith(v^\ 

"  Passed  a  restless  night  After  my  early  tea  I  wrote  t 
letters.  Then  I  sauntered  through  Fifth  Avenue.  Wtall 
palaces !  Breakfasted  alone  at  home.  Went  to  Mayc^ 
The  kindness  and  attentiveness  of  this  man  are  sim^ 
wonderful.  According  to  Paris  custom,  I  try  to  discoier 
what  he  wants  to  get  out  of  me.  But  I  can  tlunk  of 
nothing.  Early  this  morning  he  sent  Reinhard  to  xtt 
again,  in  case  I  wanted  anything,  and  I  was  very  gbi 
of  his  help,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  the  teb 
gfram  from  Washington.  By  three  o'clock  I  was  at  home, 
waiting  for  William  de  Sachs,  a  very  amiable  and  elegant ' 
gentleman,  who  loves  music  and  writes  about  it  Hewn 
still  here  when  my  French  friends  from  the  steamer; 
arrived.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them  and  we  went  oot! 
together  to  have  some  absinthe.  When  I  got  back  I  rcstedj 
for  a  while.  At  seven  o'clock  Hyde  and  his  wife  caWj 
for  me.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  words  and  colours  fail  or 
to  describe  this  most  original  couple,  who  are  so  extremdf ' 
kind  and  friendly !  The  language  in  which  we  carr}'  (• 
our  conversation  is  very  amusing ;  it  consists  of  die 
queerest  mixture  of  English,  French  and  German.  Evoy 
word  which  Hyde  utters  in  our  conversation  is  the  rtsdl 
of  an  extraordinary  intellectual  effort :  literally  a  whok, 
minute  passes  before  there  emerges,  from  an  indefinte; 
murmur,  some  word  so  weird-sounding  that  it  is  impossiUe: 
to  tell  to  which  of  the  three  languages  it  belongs.  All  tk 
time  Hyde  and  his  wife  have  such  a  serious,  yet  good* 
natured  air.  I  accompanied  them  to  Reno's,  who  wH 
giving  a  big  dinner  in  my  honour.  The  ladies— all  in  ftl 
evening  dress.  The  table  decorated  with  flowers.  M 
each  lady's  place  lay  a  bunch  of  flowers,  while  the  ma 
had  lilies-of-the- valley,  which  we  put  in  our  buttonholes » 
soon  as  we  were  seated  at  table.  Each  lady  had  also 
a  little  picture  of  myself  in  a  pretty  frame.  The  dinoB 
began  at  half-past  seven,  and  was  over  at  eleven.  I  ai 
not  exaggerating  when  1  say  this,  for  it  is  the  custom  her 
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i  impossible  to  describe  all  the  courses.  In  the  middle 
tie  dinner  ices  were  serx-ed  in  little  cases,  to  which  were 
Lched  small  slates  with  pencils  and  sponges,  on  which 
^ments  fix)m  my  works  were  beautifully  inscribed.  I 
I  to  write  my  autograph  on  these  slates.  The  conver- 
ion  was  very  lively.  I  sat  between  Mrs.  Reno  and 
s.  Damrosch.  The  latter  is  a  most  charming  and  grace- 
woman.  Opposite  to  me  sat  Carnegie,  the  admirer 
Moscow,  and  the  possessor  of  fort}*^  million  dollars. 
s  likeness  to  Ostrovsky  is  astonishing.  Tormented  by 
5  want  of  a  smoke,  and  almost  ill  with  over-eating,  I 
temiined  about  eleven  o'clock  to  ask  Mrs.  Reno's 
rmission  to  leave  the  table.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
took  our  leave." 

To  V.  Davidov. 

"New  York,  April  i%th  (zoth),  1891. 

Have  just  received  my  letters.  It  is  impossible  to 
how  precious  these  are  under  the  present  circum- 
nces.  I  was  unspeakably  glad.  I  make  copious  entries 
ry  day  in  my  diary  and,  on  my  return,  you  shall  each 
^e  it  to  read  in  turn,  so  I  will  not  go  into  details  now. 
IV  York,  American  customs,  American  hospitality — all 
ir  comforts  and  arrangements— everything,  in  fact,  is 
ny  taste.  If  only  I  were  younger  I  should  very  much 
3y  my  visit  to  this  interesting  and  youthful  country. 
t  now,  I  just  tolerate  everything  as  if  it  were  a  slight 
lishment  mitigated  by  many  pleasant  things.  All  my 
ughts,  all  my  aspirations,  tend  towards  Home,  Home!!! 
m  convinced  that  I  am  ten  times  more  famous  in 
terica  than  in  Europe.  At  first,  when  others  spoke 
ut  it  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  only  their  exaggerated 
lability.  But  now  I  see  that  it  really  is  so.  Several  of 
works,  which  are  unknown  even  in  Moscow,  are 
[uently  played  here.  I  am  a  much  more  important 
son  here  than  in  Russia.     Is  not  that  curious?" 

^^^^^'  "  April  I  %th  (30M). 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  time 
writing.     Breakfasted  with  my  French  friends.    Inter- 
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view  with  de  Sadi&  We  went  to  see  tte  Broo 
Bridge.  From  theie  we  went  on  to  see  Sdunser, 
owns  the  largest  mask:  business  in  America;  Aei 
house — especially  the  metallography — rcscmUes  Ja 
son's  in  many  respects.  Schirmer  begged  to  be  aD 
to  publish  some  of  my  compositionsL  On  readiiiig  I 
1  recei\'ed  the  joomalist,  ivy  Ross,  who  asked  me 
contribution  for  her  paper.  When  she  had  gone.  1 
on  the  sofa  like  a  log  and  enjoyed  a  little  rest  and  soi 
By  8.30  1  D^-as  alieady  at  the  Music  Hall  for  tfai 
reheai^aL  The  diorus  greeted  me  with  an  ot 
They  sang  beautifully.  As  I  was  about  to  leave, 
the  builder  of  the  hall  in  the  doorway ;  he  preseol 
me  a  pleasant,  rather  stout,  man,  his  chief  ass 
whose  talent  and  cleverness  he  could  not  ^ofEc 
praise.  This  man  was — as  it  turned  out — a  pure-U 
Russian,  who  had  become  a  naturalised  American, 
architect  told  me  be  was  an  anarchist  and  socialist 
a  little  conversation  with  my  fellow-countrji'mai 
promised  to  visit  him.  After  a  li^t  supper  1  t 
walk.  Read  over  and  over  again  the  letters  I  had  re 
and,  naturally,  shed  a  few  tears. 

'' April  1^  {Mi^ 

"  Awoke  late  and  sat  down  to  write  a  little  arti< 
Miss  Ross.  Reno  appeared,  with  the  news  that  1 
engaged  a  cabin  for  me  on  board  the  FUrst  Bis 
which  sails  on  May  2nd  (14th).  Oh  God,  what  \ 
way  off  it  still  seems !  I  called  for  my  good  friend 
and  breakfasted  with  him  in  an  excellent  little  1 
restaurant,  after  which  we  went  down  to\%Ti.  Here 
for  the  first  time  what  life  means  at  certain  hoi 
Broadway.  So  far  I  had  only  been  able  to  judge  this 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hotel,  where  there  i 
traffic.  But  this  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
which  is  seven  versts  (over  four  miles)  long.  The ! 
down  town  are  simply  colossal ;  I  cannot  understan 
anyone  can  live  on  the  thirteenth  floor.  Mayer 
went  out  on  the  roof  of  one  such  house.  The  vi< 
splendid,  but  I  felt  quite  giddy  when  I  looked  dov 
Broadway.     Then  Mayer  obtained  permission  for 
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t  the  cellars  of  the  mint,  where  hundreds  of  millions  of 
i  and  silver  coins,  as  well  as  paper  money,  are  kept. 
y  good-natured,  but  fussy  and  important,  officials  con- 
ted  us  round  these  cellars,  and  opened  monumental 
13  with  mysterious  keys  and  no  less  mysterious  press- 
K  of  various  springs  and  knobs.  The  sacks  of  gold, 
ch  look  just  like  sacks  of  corn  in  a  granary,  are  kept 
lean,  tidy  rooms  lit  by  electric  light.  I  was  allowed 
lold  in  my  hand  a  packet  of  new  shining  coins  worth 
it  10,000,000  dollars.^  Then  I  understood  why  so 
5  gold  and  silver  are  in  circulation.  The  Americans 
BT  dirty,  unpleasant  paper  notes  to  metal,  because  they 
them  so  much  more  practical  and  useful.  Therefore, 
e  paper  notes — quite  the  reverse  to  our  countr>'' — 
iks  to  the  vast  amount  of  metals  kept  in  the  mint,  are 
ed  far  more  than  gold  and  silver.  From  the  mint  we 
ed  the  scene  of  activity  of  good  Mr.  Hyde.  He  is 
rector  of  one  of  the  banks,  and  took  me  round  his 
ig-rooms,  in  which  mountains  of  paper  money  are 
!d  away.  We  also  visited  the  Exchange,  which 
Jc  me  as  quieter  than  the  Paris  Bourse.  Hyde 
«d  us  to  lemonade  at  a  caf^.  On  my  return  home  I 
to  finish  my  newspaper  article  on  Wagner  for  Miss 
J,  and  at  five  o'clock  I  was  ready  to  visit  William  de 
IS.  He  lives  in  a  very  large  house,  where  rooms  are 
3  bachelors  only.  Ladies  are  only  admitted  as  guests 
this  curious  American  monastery.  I  found  a  small 
ering,  which  gradually  g^rew  larger.  It  was  "five 
ck  tea."  The  pianist,  Miss  Wilson  (who  called  on  me 
srday,  and  is  a  staunch  adherent  of  Russian  music), 
ed  Borodin's  beautiful  Serenade.  After  refusing 
ral  invitations  I  spent  the  evening  alone.  How 
sant  it  was!  Dined  in  the  Restaurant  Hoffmann,  as 
1,  without  any  enjoyment.  During  my  walk  further 
gr  Broadway  I  came  upon  a  meeting  of  Socialists  in 
caps.  Next  morning  I  learnt  from  the  newspapers 
aDOUt  five  thousand  men  had  assembled,  carrying 
lers  and  huge  lanterns,  on  which  were  inscribed  these 
[s  :  *  Comrades !    We  are  slaves  in  free  America.    We 

his  would  have  been  an  impossible  athletic  feat,  probably  the  equivalent 
s  Is  intended.— R.  N. 

a  T 
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will  no  longer  work  more  than  eight  hours!'  Thew 
demonstration  seemed  to  me  a  farce ;  I  think  the  ink 
ants  also  look  on  it  as  such,  for  very  few  people  had 
curiosity  to  stand  and  watch  ;  the  others  walked  aboi 
usual.    I  went  to  bed  bodily  tired,  but  mentally  refre 

"By  10.30  a.m.  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  in  the  Music 
It  was  held  in  the  large  hall,  where  several  workmen 
hammering,  shouting,  and  running  hither  and  th 
The  orchestra  is  placed  across  the  whole  breadth  c 
huge  platform  ;  consequently  the  sound  is  bad  and  urn 
This  got  on  my  nerves  until,  in  my  rage,  I  was  st 
times  on  the  point  of  making  a  scene,  leaving  ( 
thing  in  the  lurch  and  running  away.  I  played  th 
the  Suite  and  the  March  very  carelessly,  and  stopp( 
Pianoforte  Concerto  at  the  first  movement,  as  the  part 
in  confusion  and  the  musicians  exhausted.  The  p 
Adele  Aus-der-Ohe,  came  at  five  o'clock  and  playw 
the  Concerto,  which  had  gone  so  badly  at  rehearsal. 

^'  April  2\st  {May  I 

"  Telegram    from   Jurgenson :    *  Christos    vosskn 
Rain  outside.     Letters  from  Modi  and  Jurgenson. 
wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt* — realises  what  it  means 
ceive  letters  in  a  strange  country.     I  have  never  1 
experienced  similar  sensations.      Mr.  N.  and  his  wife 
to  call  upon  me.     He — a  tall,  bearded  man,  with  iror 
hair,  very  elegantly  dressed,  always  bewailing  his  : 
complaint,  speaking  very  good  Russian  and  abusin 
Jews  (although  he  himself  looks  very  like  one) ;  s! 
very  plain  Englishwoman  (not  American),  who  can 
nothing  but  English.     She  brought  a  great  pile  of 
papers  with  her,  and  showed  me  her  articles.     I  c 
make  out  what  these  people  want.     He  asked  me  if 
composed  a  fantasia  on  the  Red  Sarafan.     On  my  1 
ing  in  the  negative,  he  was  very  much  astonished 
added :  ' I  will  send  you  Thalberg's  fantasia;  pray  co] 
st>'le.'     I  had  great  trouble  in  politely  getting  rid  0 

*  * '  Christ  is  risen  " — a  Russian  Easter  greeting. 
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nous  couple.  De  Sachs  came  to  fetch  me  at  twelve 
lock.  We  walked  into  the  park.  Then  we  went  up 
the  lift  to  the  fourth  floor  of  an  immense  house  where 
3irmer  lives.  Besides  myself  and  Sachs,  there  were  at 
Je  the  conductor  Seidl,  a  Wagnerian  and  well  known 
this  country,  his  wife,  the  pianist  Adele  Aus-der-Ohe, 
D  is  going  to  play  at  my  concert,  her  sister,  and  the 
lirmer  family.  Seidl  told  me  that  my  Maid  of  Orleans 
jld  be  produced  next  season.  I  had  to  be  at  rehearsal 
Four  o'clock.  De  Sachs  accompanied  me  to  the  Music 
[1  in  the  Schirmers'  carriage.  It  was  lit  up  and  in 
er  for  the  first  time  to-day.  I  sat  in  Carnegie's  box, 
le  an  oratorio.  The  Shulamite^  by  the  elder  Damrosch, 
I  being  rehearsed.  Before  my  turn  came  they  sang  a 
iiisome  cantata  by  Schiitz,  The  Seven  Words,  My 
roses  ^  went  very  well.  After  it  was  over,  I  accom- 
ied  Sachs  very  unwillingly  to  the  Schirmers*,  as  he  had 
de  me  promise  to  come  back.  We  found  a  number  of 
iple  there  who  had  come  merely  to  see  me.  Schirmer 
jk  us  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  This  huge,  nine- storied 
has  a  roof  so  arranged  that  one  can  take  quite  a 
itful  walk  on  it  and  enjoy  a  splendid  view  from  all 
The  sunset  was  indescribably  beautiful.  When  we 
t  downstairs  we  found  only  a  few  intimate  friends  left, 
iwhom  I  enjoyed  myself  most  unexpectedly.  Aus- 
^he  played  beautifully.  Among  other  things,  we 
1  my  Concerto  together.  We  sat  down  to  supper  at 
i  o'clock.  About  10.30  we,  that  is,  Sachs,  Aus-der- 
^her  sister,  and  myself,  were  presented  with  the  most 
lid  roses,  conveyed  downstairs  in  the  lift  and  sent 
I  in  the  Schirmers*  carriage.  One  must  do  justice  to 
in  hospitality ;  there  is  nothing  like  it — except, 
s,  in  our  own  country. 

"  April  22nd  {May  ^th). 

ived  letters.     A  visit  from  Mr.  Romeike,  the  pro- 

'  of  the  bureau  for  newspaper  cuttings.    Apparently, 

is  one  of  our  Anarchists,  like  those  mysterious 

IS  who  spoke  to  me  yesterday  at  the  rehearsal. 

J  letters  and  my  diary.    Called  for  Mayer,  and  went 

>  "  Legend  "  and  **  Our  Father." 
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with  him  to  see  Hyde,  who  invited  us  to  breakfast  a 
Down  Town  Club.  After  a  most  excellent  break! 
walked  down  Broadway,  alas — still  with  Mayer.  The 
went  to  the  concert  given  by  the  celebrated  Ei 
singer  Santley.  The  celebrated  sing^  turned  out  to 
elderly  man,  who  sang  arias  and  songs  in  a  fairly  rhyt 
manner,  but  without  any  tone,  and  with  truly  Ei 
stiffness.  I  was  greeted  by  several  critics,  among 
Finck,  who  had  written  to  me  last  winter  so  enthu 
cally  about  Hamlet  I  went  home  without  waiting  ( 
end  of  the  concert,  as  I  had  to  go  through  my  Piar 
Concerto  with  Adfele  Aus-der-Ohe.  She  came  wil 
sister,  and  I  showed  her  various  little  nuances  and  d 
details,  which — after  yesterday's  rehearsal — I  cons 
necessary,  in  view  of  her  powerful,  clean,  brilliai 
somewhat  rough,  style  of  playing.  Reno  had  to 
some  interesting  facts  about  Aus-der-Ohe's  An 
career.  Four  years  ago  she  obtained  an  engageoc 
one  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  to  play  a  Conce 
Liszt  (she  was  one  of  his  pupils),  and  came  over  wit 
penny  in  her  pocket.  Her  playing  took  with  the 
She  was  engaged  everywhere,  and  was  a  complete  s 
During  these  four  years  she  has  toured  all  over  Ai 
and  now  possesses  a  capital  of  over  j£'20,ooo ! ! !  1 
America !  After  they  had  left,  I  hurried  into  my  c 
clothes  and  went  to  dinner  at  the  Renos'.  This 
was  quite  a  small  family  party.  Damrosch  came  i 
dinner.  I  played  duets  with  charming  Alice  Reno 
evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  Reno  saw  me 
tramway.     It  has  suddenly  turned  very  cold. 

"^/n7  23n/(J/#? 
**  The  waiter  Max,  who  brings  me  my  tea  in  die 
ing,  spent  all  his  childhood  in  Nijni-No\x)gorod  an 
to  school  there.  Since  his  fifteenth  year  he  has  lived 
in  Germany,  partly  in  New  York.  He  is  now  1 
three,  and  has  so  completely  forgotten  his  native 
that  he  can  only  mangle  it,  although  he  still  rem 
the  most  common  words.  I  find  it  very  pleasant 
a  little  Russian  with  him.  At  eleven  a.m.  the 
Rummel  (an  old  acquaintance  from  Berlin)  came 
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again  if  I  would  conduct  his  concert  on  the  17th ;  he 

been  once  before.  Next  came  a  very  pleasant  and 
idly  journalist,  who  asked  how  my  wife  liked  New 
k.  I  have  been  asked  this  question  before.  One  day, 
tly  after  my  arrival,  it  was  announced  in  some  of  the 
spapers  that  I  had  arrived  with  a  young  and  pretty 
,    This  arose  from  the  fact  that  two  reporters  on  the 

had  seen  me  get  into  a  carriage  with  Alice  Reno. 
7.30  Reno's  brother-in-law  came.  We  drove  to  the 
ic  Hall  in  a  carriage,  filled  to  overflowing.  The  appear- 
f  of  the  hall  in  the  evening,  lit  up  and  crowded  with 
Je,  was  very  fine  and  effective.     The  ceremony  began 

a  speech  by  Reno  (this  had  caused  the  poor  fellow 
\i  perturbation  all  the  day  before).  After  this  the 
onal  Anthem  was  sung.  Then  a  clergyman  made 
y  long  and  wearisome  speech,  in  which  he  eulogised 
sunders  of  the  Hall,  especially  Carnegie.  The  Leonore 
phony  was  then   beautifully   rendered.     Interval.     I 

downstairs.  Great  excitement.  I  appeared,  and  was 
jod  with  loud  applause.  The  March  went  splendidly, 
t  success.  I  sat  in  Hyde's  box  for  the  rest  of  the 
cart.  Berlioz's  TV  Deum  is  somewhat  wearisome;  only 
rds  the  end  I  began  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Reno 
ed  me  off  with  him.  An  improvised  supper.  Slept 
a  log. 

''April  2\th  {May  6th)y  1891. 

Tchaikovsky  is  a  man  of  ample  proportions,  with 
tr  grey  hair,  well  built,  of  a  pleasing  appearance,  and 
t  sixty  years  of  age  (! ! !).  He  seemed  rather  nervous, 
answered  the  applause  with  a  number  of  stiff  little 
L  But  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  up  the  baton  he  was  quite 
er  of  himself.'  I  read  this  to-day  in  the  Herald}  It 
ys  me  that,  not  content  with  writing  about  my  music, 
must  also  write  about  my  personal  appearance.  I 
ot  bear  to  think  that  my  shyness  is  noticeable,  or  that 
stiflf  little  bows'  fill  them  with  astonishment.  I  went 
hearsal  at  10.30.  1  had  to  get  a  workman  to  show  me 
entrance  to  the  Hall.  The  rehearsal  went  very  well, 
r  the  Suite  the  musicians  called  out  something  which 

1  The  New  York  Herald,  6th  May,  1891. 
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sounded  like  'hoch.'  Simply  bathed  in  perspiration,! 
to  go  and  talk  to  Mme.  Reno,  her  eldest  daughtei 
two  other  ladies.  Went  to  see  Reno.  The  stear 
ticket  Instructions  for  the  journey  to  Philadephi: 
Boston.  Then  I  hurried  over  to  Mayer's,  where  Ru 
had  already  been  waiting  half  an  hour  to  play  n 
Second  Concerto.  But  we  did  not  play  it '  I  pra 
my  powers  of  eloquence  instead.  I  tried  to  prove  t 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  accede 
proposal — to  conduct  his  concert  gratuitously  0 
17th.  Breakfasted  with  Mayer  at  the  Italian  Rests 
P.  Botkin^  from  Washington  turned  up  quite  unexpe 
about  seven  o'clock.  He  has  come  on  purpose  to 
the  concert  Hyde  and  his  wife  fetched  me  abou 
The  second  concert  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  Elija 
given.  A  splendid  work,  but  rather  too  long.  Duri 
interval,  I  was  dragged  the  round  of  the  boxes  of  > 
local  magnates. 

''April  25/A  {May 

"  I  am  fifty-one  to-day.  I  feel  very  excited.  Th 
cert  begins  at  two  o'clock,  with  the  Suite.  This  c 
fright  I  suffer  from  is  very  strange.  How  many 
have  I  already  conducted  the  Suite,  and  it  goes  splei 
Why  this  anxiety?  I  suffer  horribly,  and  it  gets 
and  worse.  I  never  remember  feeling  so  anxious 
Perhaps  it  is  because  over  here  they  pay  so  much  att 
to  my  outward  appearance,  and  consequently  my  & 
is  more  noticeable.  However  that  may  be,  after  f 
over  some  painful  hours  (the  last  was  worst  of  ; 
before  my  appearance  I  had  to  speak  to  several  str2 
I  stepped  into  the  conductor's  desk,  was  received  m" 
thusiastically,  and  made  a  sensation — according  to  t< 
papers.  After  the  Suite  I  sat  in  Reno's  private 
and  was  interviewed  by  several  reporters.  (Oh, 
reporters!)  Among  others,  the  well-known  jou 
Jackson.  I  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Reno  in  hei 
she  had  sent  me  a  quantity  of  flowers  in  the  m* 
almost  as  if  she  had  guessed  it  was  my  birthday. 

^  Son  of  the  celebrated  scientist,  S.  Botkin,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  in  Washington. 
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iQUSt  be  alone,  so  refused  Reno's  invitation,  pushed 
'  way  through  a  crowd  of  ladies,  who  were  standing  in 
'  corridor  to  stare  at  me,  and  in  whose  eyes  I  read  with 
voluntary  pleasure  signs  of  enthusiastic  sympathy — and 
^tened  home.  I  wrote  Botkin  a  card,  telling  him  that 
Duld  not  keep  my  promise  to  dine  with  him.  Relieved 
I — in  a  measure — happy,  I  went  out  to  stroll  about,  to 
my  dinner,  and  lounge  in  a  cafd,  to  enjoy  silence  and 
tude. 

"^/r/7  26//4  {May  %th). 

I  can  scarcely  find  time  to  keep  up  my  diary  and  cor- 
londence.  I  am  simply  overrun  with  visitors — re- 
»rs,  composers,  and  librettists.     Among  the  latter  was 

who  brought  me  the  text  of  an  opera,  Vlasta,  and 
iied  me  very  deeply  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  his 
'•  son.  Moreover,  from  every  part  of  America  I  receive 
ap  of  letters  asking  for  my  autograph  ;  these  I  answer 
t  conscientiously.  Went  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
loforte  Concerto.  Damrosch  annoyed  me  very  much 
aking  up  the  best  of  the  time  for  himself  and  leaving 
rest  of  the  rehearsal  to  me.  However,  all  went  well. 
it  to  Knabe's  to  thank  him  for  the  beautiful  present  (a 
le  of  Freedom)  which  he  sent  me  yesterday.  Shall  I 
Uowed  to  take  it  into  Russia  ?  Then  I  hastened  home. 
tors  without  end,  among  others  two  Russian  ladies. 

of  them  was  Mrs.  MacMahan,  widow  of  the  cele- 
ed  war  correspondent  of  1877,  and  herself  the  corre- 
ident  of  the  Russky  Viedomosti  and  the  Severny 
Apvi>&.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
ing  to  a  Russian  lady ;  consequently  I  made  a  fool  of 
ri£  Suddenly  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  my  voice 
cc,  and  I  could  not  suppress  my  sobs.  I  fled  into  the 
k  room,  and  could  not  show  myself  again  for  a  long 
t  I  blush  with  shame  to  think  of  this  unexpected 
jxle.  .  .  .  Rested  a  little  before  the  concert.  The 
fOS  went  well,  but  might  have  gone  better  if  I  had  not 
I  so  upset  Sat  in  the  box  with  Reno  and  Hyde 
bg  the  beautiful  oratorio.  The  Shulamite,  Walked  with 
o  and  Carn^ie  to  sup  with  Damrosch.  This  arch- 
ionaire  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  constantly  talks  of 
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an  engagement  for  next  year.  ...  A  good  deal  of  c 
pagne  was  drunk.     I  sat  between  the  host  and  the  < 
ductor,  Dannreuther.     While  I  was  talking  to  him  1 
his  brother  he  must  have  had  the  impression,  for  at  1 
two  hours,  that  I  was  either  a  madman  or  an  imp 
liar.     He   sat  with  his    mouth   open,  and   looked 
astonished.      It   seems  that   I   had  confused  the 
Dannreuther  with  the  pianist   Hartvigson.    My 
mindedness  is  becoming  almost  unbearable,  and  is  ; 
of  advancing  age.      However,  everyone  was  surprised] 
learn    that    I    was    only  fifty-one   yesterday, 
especially  was  very  much  astonished.     They  all  tho 
except  those  who  knew  something  of  my  life,  that  1 1 
much  older.     Probably  I  have  agai  very  much  in  the  1 
few  years.      I  feel  I  have  lost  vitality.      I  returned  in  C 
negie's  carriage.      This  talk   about  my  age  resulted^ 
dreadful  dreams ;   I  thought  I  slipped  down  a  tre 
dously  steep  wall  into  the  sea,  and  then  climbed  on 
little  rocky  projection.     Probably  this  was  the  result  j 
our  conversation  yesterday. 

"  Every  day  Romeike  sends  me  a  heap  of  newsp 
cuttings  about  myself    All,  without  exception,  are 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.     The  Third  Suite  is  [ 
to  the  skies,  and,  what  is  more,  my  conducting  alsa 
I    really  such  a  good  conductor,  or   do   the  Ame 
exaggerate  ? 

"^/r/7  27M  {May  gify] 

"  The  manager  of  the  Composers'  Club  called 
me  and  wished  to  arrange  an  evening  for  my  compositi 
Mrs.  White ^  sent  me  such  a  quantity  of  lovely  flo 
that,  owing  to  lack  of  room  and  vases,  I  had  to  give  i 
to  Max,  who  was  highly  delighted,  as  his  wife  is  pas 
ately  fond  of  them.  Ritzel,  the  violinist,  also  called  up 
me.  He  would  like  to  have  my  portrait,  and  told  me  T 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  quite  delighted 
me.  This  touched  me  very  much.  I  changed  my  T 
and  took  Mayer  my  large  portrait.  From  there  I  went  I 
Schirmer*s,  and  then  hurried  to  the  Music  Hall,  wheiej 
was  to  make  my  last  appearance  before  the  public 

^  Schirmer's  married  daughter. 
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se  visits  made  before  the  concert  show  how  calm  I  was 
this  time.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  In  the  artists'  room 
nade  the  acquaintance  of  a  singer  who  sang  one  of  my 
igs  yesterday.  A  very  fine  artist  and  a  charming 
unan.  My  Concerto  went  magnificently,  thanks  to 
3s-der-Ohe's  brilliant  interpretation.  The  enthusiasm 
IS  far  gfreater  than  anything  I  have  met  with,  even  in 
assia.  I  was  recalled  over  and  over  again  ;  handkerchiefs 
sre  waved,  cheers  resounded — in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  I  have  taken  the  Americans  by  storm.  But  what  I 
hied  most  of  all  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orchestra, 
ring  to  the  heat  and  my  exertions,  I  was  bathed  in  per- 
iration,  and  could  not,  unfortunately,  listen  to  the  scenes 
m  Parsifal,  At  the  last  evening  concert  of  the  Festival 
iat  alternately  in  the  boxes  of  Carnegie,  Hyde,  and 
no.  The  whole  of  Handel's  oratorio,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
s  given.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  the  architect 
the  Hall  received  an  ovation.  Afterwards  I  had  supper 
h  Damrosch  at  the  Sachs'.  .  .  . 

"  April  28M  {May  loth). 

'  This  has  been  a  very  heavy  day.  In  the  morning  I 
3  besieged  by  visitors.  The  interesting  Korbay,  the 
mg,  good-looking  composer  Klein,  the  pianist  F. — 
h  gold-stopped  teeth — and  others  I  do  not  remember. 
rent  out  at  one  o'clock  to  call  on  the  nihilist  Starck- 
►leshnikov,  but  he  lives  so  far  away,  and  the  heat  was 
oppressive,  that  I  gave  it  up.  I  hastened  instead  to 
N.'s,  and  arrived  there  in  good  time.  Dr.  N.  is  a 
ssian — at  least  he  was  brought  up  in  Russia.  His 
»,  as  I  finally  discovered,  is  Countess  G.  They  have 
d  in  America  since  i860,  and  often  go  to  Europe,  but 
er  visit  Russia.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  their  reason  for 
iding  it  They  are  both  ardent  patriots,  and  have  a 
uine  love  of  Russia.  In  speaking  of  our  country  he 
US  to  think  that  despotism  and  bureaucracy  hinder  it 
n  becoming  a  leading  nation.  It  strikes  me  that  he  is 
eethinker  who  has  at  some  time  brought  down  the 
th  of  the  Government  on  himself,  and  fled  just  at  the 
t  moment.  But  his  liberalism  is  not  in  the  least  akin 
rihilism  or  Anarchism.     Both  frequently  asserted  that 
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luoty  bad  scitiung  to  do  vitli  tlte  nihilists  in  tlii^  coootnl 
I  ]mia:^  v-itb  tbcm  about  tiiree  o^ckxrk,  and  dien  i 
oflTto  B.  MacMahan*5  oving  to  a  lack  of  cabs  one  has  ta  J 
walk  evcr)*wbere>.  While  the  Sj&'  house  is  almost  InxB-j 
<Aihty  fumibbtd,  this  Russian  correspondent  lives  qnite  « 
the  btudcnt  ^\^  Somewhat  later  the  celebrated  scn^iliff  1 
Kamenbky  came  in  ;  he  has  lived  in  America  for  thebukl 
ttt'enty  years,  but  1  do  not  know  why.  He  is  an  oULJ 
fomewhat  invalkjisb-looking  man,  with  a  deep  scar  (mi 
forehead  He  confused  me  very  much  by  asking  met 
tell  him  everything  that  I  knew  about  the  Russia  <  ~ 
day«  I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  accomplish  sudi  a 
undertaking,  but  Barbara  Nikolaevna  (Mrs.  Macli' 
began  to  talk  about  my  music,  and  I  soon  took 
departure,  as  I  had  to  go  home  and  dress  before  do 
with  Carnegie.  All  the  cafes  are  closed  on  Sundays. 
English  Puritanism,  which  shows  itself  in  such 
trivialities  (for  instance,  one  can  only  obtain  a 
whisky  or  beer  on  Sunday  by  means  of  some  fraud),  i 
tates  me  very  much.  It  is  said  that  the  men  who  I 
this  law  into  force  in  the  State  of  New  York  were 
selves  heavy  drinkers.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
and  drive  to  Carnegie's  in  a  carriage,  which  had 
fetched  from  some  distance,  and  was  very  expc 
This  millionaire  really  does  not  live  so  luxuriously! 
many  other  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reno,  Mr.  and  " 
Damrosch,  the  architect  of  the  Music  Hall  and  his  wif 
unknown  gentleman  and  a  stout  friend  of  Mrs.  Da 
were  at  dinner.  I  sat  beside  this  aristocratic  andevide 
distinguished  lady.  This  singular  man,  Carnqjic, 
rapidly  rose  from  a  telegraph  apprentice  to  be  one  of  1 
richest  men  in  America,  while  still  remaining  quite  simp 
inspires  me  with  unusual  confidence,  perhaps  because  I 
shows  me  so  much  sympathy.  During  the  evening  hej 
expressed  his  liking  for  me  in  a  very  marked 
He  took  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  declared  that,  t 
not  crowned,  I  was  a  genuine  king  of  music  He  < 
braced  me  (without  kissing  me :  men  do  not  kiss 
here),  got  on  tiptoe  and  stretched  his  hand  up  to  in " 
my  greatness,  and  finally  made  the  whole  company  1 
by  imitating  my  conducting.    This  he  did  so  solemnly,) 
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and  so  like  me,  that  I  myself  was  quite  delighted, 
wife  is  also  an  extremely  simple  and  charming  young 
,  and  showed  her  interest  in  me  in  every  possible  way. 
his  was  very  pleasant,  but  still  I  was  glad  to  get  home 
1  at  eleven,  as  I  felt  somewhat  bored. 

"  Apn7  29M  (May  i  iM). 

\Iayer  fetched  me  at  a  quarter-past  eight.  How  should 
ve  got  on  without  Mayer  ?  I  got  a  seat  in  a  saloon 
age.  .  .  .  We  reached  Buflfalo  at  8.30.  I  was  met  by 
gentlemen  whom  Mayer  had  instructed  to  look  after 
as  I  had  to  change  here,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
J  way  in  this  labyrinth  of  lines.  I  reached  Niagara 
minutes  after  leaving  Buffalo,  and  went  to  the  hotel  in 
h  a  room — also  thanks  to  Mayer — was  reserved  for 
The  hotel  is  quite  unpretentious — after  the  style  of 
small  Swiss  inns — but  very  clean  and  convenient,  as 
nan  is  spoken.  I  went  to  bed  early.  The  roaring  of 
vaterfall  is  very  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

"Niagara,  April  'tpth  (May  12th), 

The  carriage  was  here  at  nine  o'clock.  There  was  no 
e,  which  was  very  pleasant.  I  will  not  try  to  describe 
beauties  of  the  Falls ;  it  is  hard  to  find  words  for 
I  things.  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  again  to  the  Falls 
round  the  town.  During  this  walk — as  in  the  morn- 
-I  could  not  get  rid  of  a  curious — probably  entirely 
ous — ^lassitude,  which  prevented  my  full  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  scenery.  I  started  again  at  a  quarter-past 
n  a  special  sleeping-carriage. 

"New  York,  May  isi  (13M). 

\t  five  o'clock  I  awoke,  my  mind  full  of  anxious 
ghts  about  the  approaching  week,  which  I  dread  so 
hu  I  was  home  by  8  a.m.,  and  very  glad  to  see  Max 
fi.  The  news  of  the  attempt  on  the  Tsarevich  made 
"eel  very  sad.  I  was  also  grieved  to  find  that  there 
no  letters  from  home — and  I  had  hoped  to  find 
mber.  Many  visitors.  I  hired  a  carriage  from  the 
\  on  account  of  the  great  distances  which  1  had  to  get 
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over  to-day.  First  I  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Damrosdi, 
as  he  is  going  to  Europe.  He  asked  me  to  take  him  as  a 
pupil.  Of  course  I  refused,  but  am  afraid  involimtarily  I 
showed  far  too  plainly  my  horror  at  the  idea  of  Damrosch 
arriving  at  my  country  home  to  study  with  me.  Fm 
there  I  hastened  to  lunch  at  the  Renos'.  The  ooachmai 
was  quite  drunk,  and  would  not  understand  where  I  wanted 
him  to  drive.  It  was  lucky  I  knew  the  way  mysel£  Tit 
Renos  received  me  as  cordially  as  ever.  Afterwaids  I 
went  to  Mayer's.  Then  the  same  drunken  coachman  droie 
Mayer  and  myself  to  the  great  steam-ferry  which  coov^ 
carriages,  horses,  and  foot-passengers  over  the  East  Riitt 
Thence  we  went  by  train  to  Mayer's  summer  residence  I 
felt  so  tired,  so  irritable  and  unhappy,  I  could  haniif 
restrain  my  tears.  His  family  is  good  and  kind,  but  d 
the  same  I  was  bored,  and  longed  to  get  away.  In  tte 
afternoon  we  walked  along  the  shore  ;  the  sea  was  rider 
rough.  The  air  is  so  fresh  and  pure  here  that  my  wale 
really  gave  me  pleasure  and  did  me  good.  I  stayed  tte 
night  at  Mayer's,  but  slept  badly. 

"May  2nd  (14a), 

"I  got  up  at  six  o'clock.    Went  down  to  the  sea, ail 

was  delighted.  After  breakfast  we  drove  into  the  tam%, 
I  should  have  liked  to  be  alone.  Miss  Ross  came  to  aee 
me.  My  letter  on  Wagner  has  been  published,  and  creatd 
quite  a  sensation.  Anton  Seidl,  the  celebrated  conductor 
and  Wagnerian,  had  published  a  lengthy  reply,  in  "Mik 
he  attacked  me,  but  in  quite  a  friendly  tone.  Miss  Real 
came  to  ask  me  to  write  an  answer  to  Seidl's  reply.  1  rf 
to  work  upon  it,  but  was  interrupted  by  X.,  who  sta}-edlB 
endless  time,  and  told  me  all  kinds  of  uninterestim 
musical  gossip,  which  I  had  heard  a  hundred  times  beCof^ 
The  next  to  come  was  the  correspondent  of  a  Philaddpbia 
newspaper,  who  is  one  of  my  most  fervent  admirers  I 
had  to  speak  English  with  him :  I  have  made  progici^ 
and  can  say  a  few  phrases  very  well.  Wrote  letteOL 
Breakfasted  alone  in  my  hotel.  Wandered  through  As 
Central  Park.  According  to  my  promise,  I  ^-ent  oiflt 
to  Z.'s  to  write  a  testimonial  for  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  pianofoitci 
Was  this  the  object  of  all  Z.'s  attentions?     All  tbcK 
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esents,  all  this  time  and  money  spent  on  me,  all  these 
laccountable  kindnesses,  were  these  intended  as  a  pre- 
lum for  a  future  puff?  I  proposed  that  Z.  himself 
ould  write  the  testimonial.  He  sat  for  a  long  time,  but 
ould  not  think  of  anything ;  so  we  put  it  off  until  our 
art  meeting.  Then  I  paid  a  call  on  Tretbar,  Steinwa/s 
presentative,  for  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
om  Jurgenson.  He  had  waited  till  now  without  calling 
pon  me  because  he  did  not  wish  to  make  the  first 
Ivances.  I  had  purposely  delayed  my  visit  from  similar 
lotives.  Home  to  pack.  Shortly  afterwards  a  messenger 
x>m  Z.  brought  me  the  testimonial  to  sign.  It  read  as 
>llows  :  */  consider  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  pianofortes  without  doubt  the 
ut  in  America'  Now  as  I  do  ;y<7/ think  so  at  all,  but  value 
ome  other  makers'  far  nK>re  highly,  I  declined  to  have 
ay  opinion  expressed  in  this  form.  I  told  Z.,  that  not- 
•tthstanding  my  deep  gratitude  to  him,  I  could  not  tell  a 
c  The  reporter  from  the  Herald  came  to  see  me — a  very 
■teresting  man.  Drove  to  Hyde's.  I  wish  I  could  find 
^rds  to  describe  all  the  charm  and  originality  of  this 
iteresting  couple.  Hyde  greeted  me  with  these  words: 
Kak  vasche  sdorovie?  sidite  poschaljust.'^  Then  he 
nghed  like  a  lunatic,  and  his  wife  and  I  joined  in.  He  had 
m^t  a  guide  to  Russian  conversation,  and  learnt  a  few 
lirases  as  a  surprise  to  me.  Mrs.  Hyde  immediately  in- 
ited  me  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  her  drawing-room — the 
Umax  of  hospitality  in  America.  After  the  cigarette  we 
■*nt  to  dinner.  The  table  was  most  exquisitely  decorated 
^idi  flowers;  everyone  received  a  bouquet.  Then,  quite 
■iexpectedly,  Hyde  became  very  solemn,  closed  his  eyes 
■kI  said  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  did  the  same  as  the 
■iiers:  lowered  my  eyes  and  gazed  on  the  ground. 
^%en  began  an  endlessly  long  dinner.  ...  At  ten  o'clock 
'  withdrew.  At  home  a  messenger  from  Knabe  was 
voting  for  me.  We  drank  a  glass  of  beer  together,  took 
ay  trunk,  and  went  down  town.  We  went  over  the  Hud- 
DD  in  the  steam  ferry,  and  finally  reached  the  station. 
Enabe's  messenger  (without  whose  help  I  should  certainly 
sve  been  lost)  engaged  a  comfortable  coupS  for  me ;  the 
jendly  negfro  made  the  bed,  I  threw  myself  on  it  just  as 

*  Broken  Russian.     **  How  are  you  ?    Please  sit  down." 
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I  was,  for  I  really  had  not  the  strength  to  undrcss,a|l 
sank  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  slept  soundly,  but  aail 
for  long.  The  n^^o  woke  me  an  hour  before  my  aninl  | 
at  Baltimore. 

"  Baltimore,  May  iri  (15*1). 

"  As  usual,  I  was  received  at  the  hotel  with  cool  oofe 
tempt.  Sitting  alone  in  my  room,  I  suddenly  felt  so 
happy,  chiefly  because  everyx)ne  around  me  speaks  odf 
English.  I  slept  a  little.  Then  I  went  into  a  restannot 
for  l>reakfast,  and  was  quite  annoyed  because  the  waiter 
(a  n^ro)  would  not  understand  that  I  wished  for  tea 
bread-and-butter  only.  I  had  to  go  to  the  desk,  wfaeH 
they  did  not  understand  me  any  better.  At  last  a  gentb 
man  knowing  a  little  German  kindly  came  to  my  hdlf 
I  hai  hardly  sat  down  when  Knabe,  a  stout  man, 
in.  /ery  shortly  after,  Adfele  Aus-der-Ohe  and  her 
joined  us,  too.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  for 
seem  like  connections,  at  least  as  regards  music  w 
went  to  the  rehearsal  together.  This  was  held  on  A 
stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  The  orchestra  was  so 
only  four  first  violins,  but  not  bad.  But  the  Third  S 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  decided  to  put  th 
Serenade  for  strings  in  its  place.  The  orchestra  did  do 
know  this  work.  The  conductor  had  not  even  played 
through,  although  Reno  had  promised  that  this  shooii 
be  done.  The  Concerto  with  Adele  Aus-der-Ohe  wei 
very  smoothly,  but  the  Serenade  needs  many  reheaisd 
The  orchestra  was  impatient.  The  young  leader  behaffl 
in  rather  a  tactless  way,  and  made  it  too  clearly  cvidd 
that  he  thought  it  time  to  stop.  It  is  true — this  unh^ 
touring  orchestra  must  be  wearied  by  their  consOii 
travelling.  After  the  rehearsal  I  went  home  with  Ad8 
Aus-der-Ohe,  dressed,  and  went  immediately  to 
concert  I  conducted  in  my  frock-coat  Happily  cv 
thing  went  very  well,  but  there  was  little  enthusiasm 
comparison  with  New  York.  After  the  concert  we " 
drove  home  to  change.  Half  an  hour  later  Knabe 
for  us.  His  hospitality  is  on  the  same  colossal  soak 
his  figure.  This  beardless  giant  had  arranged  a  fesd^ 
in  my  honour  at  his  own  house.     I  found  a  number  a 
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pie  there.  The  dinner  was  endlessly  long,  but  very 
leful  and  good,  as  were  also  the  wines  with  which 
abe  kept  filling  up  our  glasses.  During  the  second 
f  of  the  dinner  I  felt  quite  worn  out.  A  terrible 
3Ped  of  everything  seemed  to  come  over  me,  especially 
my  two  neighbours.  After  dinner  I  conversed  a  little 
di  everyone,  and  smoked  and  drank  ceaselessly.  At 
If-past  twelve  Knabe  brought  me  home,  and  also  the 
brs  Aus-der-Ohe. 

"Washington,  4M  (16M). 

'I  woke  early,  breakfasted  downstairs,  wrote  my  diary, 
1  waited,  rather  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  Knabe,  who 
nted  to  show  me  the  sights  of  the  town.  At  last  he 
DC  and,  together  with  the  sisters  Aus-der-Ohe,  we  drove 
nd  Bsiltimore.  Weather  bad  and  inclined  to  rain. 
timore  is  a  pretty,  clean  town.  Then  the  good-natured 
tit  helped  me  to  pack  my  box,  invited  Aus-der-Ohe  and 
■elf  to  a  champagne  lunch,  and  finally  put  me  in  the 
riage  that  was  to  take  me  to  my  destination.  He  him- 
'  was  travelling  to  Philadelphia,  while  I  was  going  to 
shington.  The  journey  lasted  about  three-quarters  of 
hour.  I  was  met  by  Botkin,  who  accompanied  me  to 
hotel,  where  a  room  was  engaged  for  me.  This  was 
ghtfully  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  tastefully 
I  simply  furnished.  I  declined  to  receive  Rennen, 
ged  Botkin  to  call  for  me  before  the  dinner,  took  a 
h,  and  hurried  into  my  dress  clothes.  The  dinner  was 
sn  in  the  Metropolitan  Club,  of  which  Botkin  and  his 
eagues  are  members.  The  dinner  was  very  gay,  and  I 
t  so  delighted  to  talk  Russian  once  more,  although  this 
piness  was  a  little  dimmed  by  the  sad  fact  that  my  *  s,* 
1/  *  tsch,'  are  beginning  to  sound  rather  indistinct  from 
,  During  the  dinner  we  heard,  first  by  telegram  and 
1  through  the  telephone,  that  the  Ambassador  Struve 
return^  from  a  journey  to  New  York  solely  on  my 
mnt  At  ten  o'clock  we  all  repaired  to  the  Embassy, 
re  Botkin  had  arranged  a  musical  evening.  About  a 
Jred  persons  were  invited.  The  Ambassador  also 
ned,  an  old  man,  very  cordial  and  also  interesting. 
company  at  the  Embassy  belonged  principally  to  the 
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diplomatic  circle.  There  were  ambassadors  with 
wives  and  daughters,  and  personages  belonging  tc 
highest  class  of  the  diplomatic  service.  Most  of  the  1 
spoke  French,  so  things  were  not  so  difficult  for  me. 
programme  consisted  of  my  Trio  and  a  Quarte 
Braiims.  Hausen,  the  Secretary  to  our  Embassy,  « 
the  piano,  and  he  proved  quite  a  respectable  pianist 
Trio  he  played  decidedly  welL  The  violinist  was 
middling.  I  was  introduced  to  everyone.  Afte 
music  there  was  an  excellent  cold  supper.  When  m 
the  guests  had  left,  ten  of  us  (the  Belgian  Ambaf 
and  the  Secretaries  to  the  Swedish  and  Austrian  Emh 
besides  the  Russians)  sat  for  some  time  longer  at  a 
round  table,  before  an  excellent  flagon.  Stnive  en, 
glass  of  wine.  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  b 
and  unhappy  man  who  finds  it  a  consolation.  I 
three  o'clock  before  I  went  home,  accompanied  by  I 
and  Hausen. 

"  Awoke  with  pleasant  memories  of  yesterday.  I  a 
feel  well  in  Russian  society  when  I  am  not  obl^ 
speak  a  foreign  tongue.  At  twelve  o'clock  Botkin  < 
for  me  to  lunch  with  the  Ambassador,  Struvc.  After 
I  went  with  Botkin  and  Hausen  to  see  the  sigl 
Washington. 

"  Philadelphia,  May  6M  (iJ 

•*  I  reached  Philadelphia  at  three  o'clock.  Break! 
downstairs.  A  very  importunate  Jew  from  Odessa  • 
and  got  some  money  out  of  me.  Went  for  a  walk, 
concert  at  eight  p.m.  The  enormous  theatre  was  fil 
overflowing.  After  the  concert,  according  to  long-sta 
promise,  I  went  to  the  club.  The  return  journey  to 
York  was  very  wearisome. 

^'Mayitk(\s 

"  Feel  quite  stupid  from  exhaustion  and  constant  t 
ling.  I  could  stand  no  more,  if  it  were  not  for  the  th 
of  my  departure  to-morrow,  which  buoys  me  up. 
inundated  with  requests  for  my  autograph.  At  i 
went  over  to  Z.'s  and  wrote  the  testimonial,  on 
the  phrase  which  ranks  these  pianos  as  the  first 
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Pand  waited  for  the  composer   Brummklein.     He 
and  played  me  some  very  pretty  things. 

'' May  %th  {20ih). 

?*Tlie  old  librettist  came.  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  to 
\  Urn  I  could  not  compose  an  opera  to  his  libretto.  He 
imed  very  sad.     Scarcely  had  he  gone  before  Dannreu- 

^1^  came  in  to  take  me  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  Quartets 
\  Trios  to  be  played  this  evening  at  the  Composers' 
It  was  rather  a  long  distance.  The  Quartet  was 
erently  played  and  the  Trio  really  badly,  for  the 
^ust,  a  shy,  nervous  man,  was  no  good :  he  could  not 
p  count.  I  had  no  time  to  make  any  preparations  for 
F  journey.  Drove  to  Renos*.  They  received  me  with 
ire  kindness  and  cordiality  than  ever,  especially  Madame 
BO  and  her  three  daughters.  The  eldest  (Anna,  who 
married)  gave  me  a  beautiful  cigar-case,  M.  Reno  a 
mtity  of  scent,  and  Alice  and  her  sister  cakes  for  the 
mey.  Then  I  hurried  to  Hyde's.  Mrs.  Hyde  was 
pady  expecting  me.  Here  too  I  was  received  with 
lat  kindness  and  sincere  enthusiasm.  At  last  I  got 
^  to  pack  my  box.  Hateful  business,  which  gave  me 
iMadfiil  pain  in  my  back.  Tired  out,  1  went  over  to 
grer's,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  at  Martelli's.  At  eight 
lock  I  was  taken  to  the  Composers'  Club.  This  is  not 
:lub  of  composers,  as  I  first  thought,  but  a  special 
pica!  union  which  arranges,  from  time  to  time,  evenings 
loted  to  the  works  of  one  composer.  Yesterday  was 
loted  to  me,  and  the  concert  was  held  in  the  magnificent 
feropolitan  House.  I  sat  in  the  first  row.  They  played 
k  Quartet  (E  flat  minor)  and  the  Trio ;  some  songs 
le.  very  well  sung,  but  the  programme  was  too  long.  In 
:  middle  of  the  evening  I  received  an  address ;  I 
iwered  shortly,  in  French ;  of  course  an  ovation.  One 
y  threw  an  exquisite  bouquet  of  roses  straight  in  my 
Cl  I  was  introduced  to  a  crowd  of  people,  among 
lers  our  Consul-General.  At  the  conclusion  I  had  to 
aak  to  about  a  hundred  people  and  distribute  a  hundred 
pgraphs.  I  reached  home  half  dead  with  fatigue.  As 
steamer  left  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  to  go 
board   that  night,  so    I  dressed  with  all  speed,  and 

2  u 
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packed  my  things  while  Reno  and  Mayer  waited 
me.  Downstairs  we  drank  two  bottles  of  champagw 
said  good-bye  to  the  servants  of  the  hotel  and  drove < 
the  steamer.  The  drive  was  very  long.  The  stcan 
quite  as  fine  as  the  Bretagne ;  I  have  an  officei's » 
On  this  ship  the  officers  are  allowed  to  let  their  cabii 
they  ask  an  exorbitant  price.  I  had  to  pay  300  ( 
(1,500  francs)  for  mine.  .  .  .  But  it  is  really  nice  am 
roomy.  I  said  good-bye  to  my  dear  American  \ 
and  went  straight  to  bed.  I  slept  badly  and  heard 
noise  when  the  steamer  started  at  five  o'clock.  1 
out  of  my  cabin  as  we  passed  the  statue  of  Freedoi 

Altogether  Tchaikovsky  gave  six  concerts  in  An 
four  in  New  York,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Pk 
phia.  The  following  works  were  performed:  (i)Thc 
nation  March,  (2)  Third  Suite,  (3)  two  Sacred  Ch( 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  L^end,  (4)  Pianofort< 
certo  No.  i,  and  (5)  Serenade  for  string  instruments 

I  have  before  me  sixteen  American  Press  noti 
Tchaikovsky,  and  all  are  written  in  a  tone  of  unqi 
praise ;  the  only  diflference  lies  in  the  d^ree  of  enthi 
expressed.  According  to  some  he  is  "  the  first  of  n 
composers  after  Wagner";  according  to  others,  *'( 
the  first."  His  talent  as  a  conductor  is  equally  p 
Everywhere  he  had  an  unprecedented  success,  and 
spoke  of  his  interesting  appearance.  The  inte 
(especially  those  in  The  New  York  Herald)  are 
duced  with  astonishing  fidelity.  As  we  read  them  \ 
almost  fancy  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  Tchaik 
himself 

XIII 

"  *  Prince  Bismarck,'  May  9/A  (: 

*•  On  account  of  the  maddening   pain   in  my  I 

dressed  with  great  difficulty,  went  below  for  my  ni 

tea,  and  then  walked  about  the  ship  to  make  mysell 
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|iiainted  with  the  various  quarters.  A  host  of  passen- 
n,  but  of  totally  diflferent  appearance  to  those  who 
icvdled  with  me  on  the  Bretapie,  The  most  perceptible 
ference  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  emigrants.  At 
pit  a.m.  I  was  called  to  breakfast.  My  place  had  already 
allotted  to  me.     I  had  a  middle-aged  man  for  my 

Jibour,  who   immediately  began  to  converse.      Slept 

I  irfiole  morning.  The  sight  of  the  sea  leaves  me  in- 
it.  I  think  with  horror  of  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
also  with  longing :  may  it  soon  be  over.  This  is  a 
fast  ship  ;  it  is  the  magnificent  new  Prince  Bismarck, 
id  is  making  its  first  passage.  Last  week  it  only  took 
|C  days  and  fourteen  hours  from  Hamburg  to  New  York. 
bust  we  shall  get  over  the  horrible  distance  as  quickly, 
le  motion  is  not  so  smooth  as  that  of  the  Bretagne.  The 
satlier  is  splendid  just  now.  At  breakfast  I  became 
tter  acquainted  with  my  vis-i-vis.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  nationality  he  belongs,  as  he  speaks  all  languages 
mderfully  well ;  perhaps  he  is  a  Jew,  so  I  told  him  on 
rpose  the  story  of  the  importunate  Jew.  He  lives  in 
inden,  and  is  a  wholesale  tobacco  dealer.  He  has 
eady  discovered  who  I  am.  If  he  speaks  the  truth, 
heard  me  conduct  in  New  York  ;  anyway,  he  improves 

acquaintance.  I  have  got  so  accustomed  to  talking 
New  York  that,  in  spite  of  my  preference  for  silence, 
can  stand  his  society  without  being  bored.  I  am 
bonished  to  find  I  sleep  so  much.  In  the  evening,  soon 
wr  dinner,  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  went  to  bed  at  ten 
lock  and  slept  straight  on  until  seven  the  next  morn- 
f.  Nothing  particular  happened  during  the  day.  A 
r.  Aronson  and  his  young  wife  introduced  themselves 

me.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Casino  Theatre 
.voured  by  Von  Biilow),  as  I  discovered  by  means  of  an 
tograph  album  which  was  sent  to  me  that  I  might  write 
f  name  and  a  few  lines  in  it.  Schroder,  the  man  who 
ends  to  my  cabin,  is  a  good-natured  young  German ; 
table  also  there  are  two  nice  German  stewards — this  is 
y  important  for  me.  I  am  pleased  with  the  ship,  the 
►in,  and  the  food.  As  there  are  no  emigrants  I  can 
!k  on  the  lower  deck ;  this  is  very  pleasant,  as  I  meet 
first-class  passengers  there  and  can  be  quiet. 
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""  I  keep  very  mocii  to  nkysdf  aixl,  diaoks 
spjeodid  cabin,  in  vliich  thoc  is  pknty  of  room 
about,  I  feel  isoch  firecr  than  oo  the  Bwtiagtu^ 
the  drawisg-cccm  in  the  tcoming  when  no  one 
There  is  a  nice  Sleinway  grand,  and  not  at  all  i  U 
musacal  lsbrar>%  indoding  a  few  of  my  own  prodoctiBI 
The  day  Ls  drnded  as  follows :  Dress,  ring  m<i  ki 
ar.d  Schrcder  brisks  me  a  cap  of  tea;  first  farodA 
e^ht  o'dock ;  walk  on  the  lower  deck,  work,  read.  1 
werk  I  SLoan  the  sketches  for  my  next  Sx'mpbonT.  i 
rwe^  t-e  o'dock  the  gong  sounds  for  second  heak&st . 
I  am  reading  a  book  fa%-  TatistrheT;,  AUxamdrt  etXi^ 

"  In  New  York  the>'  so  often  assured  me  that  t 
sea  was  calm  at  this  time  of  year  that  I  beliered  tk 
But  what  a  cisendiantment !  Since  early  ro^rriw^  \ 
weaiher  has  been  getting  worse:  rain.  wirxL  and  tcma 
e\-ening  quite  a  gale  A  dreadful  night,  could  not  sie 
so  sat  en  the  so&l     Towards  momii^  dozed  a  littk. 

*''A  cete5tsb!e  day.  The  weather  is  frightfcL  S 
sickness,  co'j^c:  eat  ncthing  but  an  orange. 

**  I  feel  quite  unnerved  from  exhaustion  and  sickoe 
Yesterca\-  evening  1  fell  asleep  in  ccy  clothes  on  mv  a 
and  5-ept  there  dje  whole  nighL  To-day  the  moDoa 
less,  but  the  weather  is  still  creadfuL  My  nenes  are  i 
expres5:b]y  strained  ar^d  irritated  by  this  ceaseless  oai 
and  horrible  cracking.  Shall  1  ever  make  up  my  mind 
endure  such  torment  again? 

"  During  the  course  of  the  day  the  motion  grew  s! 
less  and  the  weather  improved.  I  have  taken  such  ad 
like  to  the  societ>-  of  my  fellow-passengers  that  the  « 
sight  of  them  annoys  and  irritates  me.  1  constand}*  sit 
my  own  cabin. 
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''May  i^th{26ih). 

le  moon  was  magnificent  to-night.  I  read  in  my 
till  I  was  tired,  and  then  went  out  for  a  stroll  on 

Everyone,  without  exception,  was  asleep,  and  I 
le  only  one  of  the  300  first-class  passengers  who  had 
out  to  enjoy  the  lovely  night.  It  was  beautiful 
d  all  words.  It  was  strange  to  think  of  the  terrible 
on  Sunday,  when  everything  in  my  cabin,  even  my 
was  hurled  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  the 
seemed  to  be  fighting  for  life  against  the  storm ; 
one  was  racked  with  terror,  and,  added  to  all,  the 
c  lamp  and  bell  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  floor  and 
mash«l  to  pieces.  That  night  I  vowed  never  to 
another  sea-voyage.  But  Schroder,  my  steward, 
le  resolves  to  give  up  his  place  every  time  the 
ti  is  bad,  but  no  sooner  is  he  in  harbour  than  he 
for  the  sea  again.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  with 
The  passengers  are  getting  up  a  concert,  and  want 

play.      Quite  the  worst  part  of  a  sea-voyage  is 
;  to  know  all  the  passengers. 

''May  15^(27^). 

I  we  neared  the  Channel  it  became  more  lively. 
•eds  of  little  ships  came  in  sight.  About  two  o'clock 
English  coast  was  visible;  sometimes  rocky  and 
^ue,  sometimes  flat  and  green  with  spring  grass.  .  . . 
ifterwards  we  entered  Southampton. 

"May  i6M(28M). 

ter  passing  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
t  to  sleep  and  awoke  feeling  rather  chilly.  .  .  . 
ed  the  views  of  the  English  coast  and  the  sight 
many  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  which  enliven  the 
el.  We  saw  Folkestone  and  Dover.  The  North 
very  lively.     We  passed  Heligoland  in  the  night 

"Mayl^th{2gthy 

rived   early  this  morning  at   Cuxhaven.  ...   At 
we  went  on  board  a  small  steamer  that  took  us 
:   Custom   House.      Long  wait   and   examination. 
d  at  Hamburg  by  midday." 


!   V 


house,  or  a  small  country  property. 

Since  Frolovskoe  was  becoming  more  a 
of  its  forests,  and  the  demands  of  the  ! 
increased,  Tchaikovsky  decided  to  leav 
vain  attempts  to  find  a  suitable  couni 
acquire  a  small  property,  he  resolved  to 
novo.  While  he  was  abroad,  Alexis  Safi 
^  all  his  belongings  into  the  house  he  fo 

and  arranged  it  just  as  in  1886.     Althoi 
was  fond  of  this  house  and  its  surround 
forward  to  working  there  under  the  oh 
^  return  somewhat  depressed  hun.     Then 

'J  decay  about  house  and  park ;  the  walk: 

him  ;   and  then  there  was  the  prospect 
summer  visitors. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Maidanovo  he 
his  brother,  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  an 
Vladimir  Davidov  and  Count  A.  Litke.  ^ 
to  Moscow  together,  where  he  was  g^al 
the  Franco-Russian  Exhibition,  and  en 
cicerone  to  his  favourite  nephews. 

The  chief  musical  works  upon  which  h< 
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i   the   previous   autumn    while  he   was   staying   at 

To  P,  Jurgenson, 
"MAiDANOvo,/«/itf  3r^/(i5/>4),  1891. 

have  discovered  a  new  instrument  in  Paris,  some- 
;  between  a  piano  and  a  glockenspiel^  with  a  divinely 
tiful  tone.  I  want  to  introduce  this  into  the  ballet 
the  symphonic  poem.  The  instrument  is  called 
'Celesta  Mustel/  and  costs  1,200  francs.  You  can 
buy  it  from  the  inventor,  Mustel,  in  Paris.  I  want  to 
you  to  order  one  of  these  instruments.  You  will 
ose  by  it,  because  you  can  hire  it  out  to  the  concerts 
hich  The  Voyevode  will  be  played,  and  afterwards  sell 

the  Opera  when  my  ballet  is  put  on.  .  .  .  Have 
it  direct  to  Petersburg ;  but  no  one  there  must  know 
t  it  I  am  afraid  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov 
it  hear  of  it  and  make  use  of  the  new  effect  before 
lid.  I  expect  the  instrument  will  make  a  tremendous 
ition." 

To  J,  Konius, 

''June  is^k  (27/A),  1891. 

.  .  The  news  that  you  are  engaged  (for  America) 

Brodsky  rejoices  me.     Brodsky  is  one  of  the  most 

3athetic  men  I  ever  met.     He  is  also  a  fine  artist  and 

Dest  quartet  player  I  ever  heard,  not  excepting  Laub, 

was  so  great  in  this  line." 

To  V,  Davidov. 

''June  2Sth  {July  ith\  1891. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  write  to  let  you  know  that 
ished  the  sketch  of  the  ballet  yesterday.  You  will 
imber  my  boasting  when  you  were  here  that  I  should 
t  done  in  about  five  days.  But  I  have  taken  at  least 
tnight.     Yes,  the  old  fellow  is  getting  worn  out.     Not 

is  his  hair  turning  white  as  snow  and  beginning  to 
lot  only  is  he  losing  his  teeth,  not  only  do  his  eyos 

weaker  and  get  tired  sooner,  not  only  do  his  feet 
I  to  drag — ^but  he  is  growing  less  capable  of  accom- 
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plishing  anything.  This  ballet  is  far  weaker  tiiar 
Sleeping  Beauty — no  doubt  about  it  We  shall  see  he 
opera  turns  out.  Once  I  feel  convinced  that  1  cat 
contribute  *  warmed-up '  dishes  to  the  musical  bill  c 
I  shall  give  up  composing." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  to  Arensk 
had  been  consulting  Tchaikovsky  as  to  the  advisab 
taking  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Tiflis  branch 
Musical  Society: — 

**  I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  dear  Anton  St 
vich.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  so.  If  you  hac 
private  means,  I  could  only  rejoice  in  the  prospect  ( 
going  to  the  Caucasus  for  a  time.  But  it  saddens 
Uiink  of  you  in  the  provinces,  remote  from  musical  c 
overburdened  with  tiresome  work,  solitary  and  unj 
hear  good  music.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it  dq 
me  to  think  of  men  like  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Liadc 
yourself  being  obliged  to  worry  with  teaching.  Bi 
can  it  be  helped  ?  I  think  if  you  bear  it  for  a 
two  years,  and  work  hard,  little  by  little,  you  may  n 
to  live  by  composition  only.  I  know  in  my  own  ca 
is  not  impossible.  I  earn  enough  now  to  keep  a  large 
if  need  were.  I  may  tell  you  in  conclusion,  that  1 
a  fascinating  town,  and  life  there  is  pleasant" 

To  Anatol  Tcltaikovsky, 

"MAiDANOvo,y«/v  8M  (20M),  1 
"...  Do  not  be  vexed  that  I  stayed  so  long  in  ] 
burg  without  coming  to  see  you  in  Reval.^  .  .  . 
your  letter  I  gather  that  you  are  pretty  comfortable 
although  you  mention  many  difficulties  you  have  t 
tend  with.  I  think  one  must  be  very  politic  and 
in  these  things,  then  we  can  get  over  most  difficultic 
the  diplomatic  service  we  must  often  faire  bonne  m 
fuauvats  jcu.  There  is  nothing  for  it !  I  think  you 
find  Valoniev's  diary  interesting.  He  was  governor 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  relates  a  great  deal  t 

^  Anatol  was  then  Vice-Governor  of  Estland. 
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eresting.  At  that  time  Souvarov,  the  extreme  Liberal, 
ed  in  these  provinces.  In  the  long  run  the  spirit  of 
bjedonostsiev  is  better  than  the  spirit  of  Souvorov." 

rewards  the  end  of  July  a  misfortune  befell  Tchai- 
•sky  which  was  the  cause  of  much  subsequent  anxiety. 
lie  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  constitutional,  and 
xis  was  resting  in  his  room,  a  thief,  who  probably 
sred  through  the  window,  carried  off  the  clock  which 

been  given  to  him  by  Nadejda  von  Meek  in  i888. 
i  clock,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  a  figure 
oan  of  Arc  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
llo  of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  upon  a  background  of  black 
ael,  had  been  specially  made  in  Paris,  and  cost  10,000 
s.  For  years  Tchaikovsky  had  hardly  consented  to 
larted  from  this  gift,  even  for  the  necessary  cleaning 
repairs.     It  was  his  chief  souvenir  of  his  relations 

his  friend  and  benefactress.  The  police  of  Moscow 
Klin  were  communicated  with  at  once,  but  to  no  pur- 
:  the  clock  was  never  recovered. 

To  V,  Davidov. 

^^ August  lit  {\^ih)y  1891. 

.  .  I  am  now  reading  your  "  Chevrillon  on  Ceylon,"  ^ 
thinking  of  you.  I  do  not  altogether  share  your 
isiasm.  These  modem  French  writers  are  terribly 
bed  ;  they  have  a  kind  of  affectation  of  simplicity 
b  disgusts  me  almost  as  much  as  Victor  Hugo's  high- 
lingr  phrases,  epithets,  and  antitheses.  Everything 
your  favourite  recounts  in  such  a  clever  and  lively 
•m^^t  be  told  in  very  simple  and  ordinary  language, 
ter  in  such  brief  and  broken  sentences,  nor  yet  in  long 
ds  with  the  subject  and  predicate  in  such  forced  and 
tin:al  positions.    It  is  very  easy  to  parody  this  gentle- 

Ifie  serviette  de  table  n^gligemment  attach^e  a  son 
I  digustait.    Tout  autour  des  mouches,  avides,  grouil- 

*  In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  1S91. 
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lantes,  d'un  noir  inquidtant  volaienL  Nul  brait  aoG 
claquement  de  machoirs  6nervant  Une  odeur  i 
f(6tide,  ecoeurante,  lourde,  repandait  un  je  ne  sais 
d'animal,  de  camacier  dans  I'air.  Point  de  lumierc 
rayon  de  soleil  couchant,  penetrant  comme  par  I 
dans  la  chambre  nue  et  basse,  eclairait  par-ci,  par-la 
la  figure  bl^me  du  maitre  engurgitant  sa  soupe, 
celle  du  valet,  moustachue,  k  traits  kalmouks,  stup 
rampante.  On  devinait  un  idiot  servi  par  un  id 
heures.  Un  morne  silence  regnait  Les  mouches  fat 
somnolentes,  devenues  moins  agitees,  se  dispersaiei 
M-bas,  dans  le  lointain,  par  la  fen^tre,  on  voyait  un 
grima9ante,  enorme,  rouge,  sui^r  sur  ITiorizon  ei 
II  mangeait,  il  mangeait  toujours.  Puis  Testomac 
la  face  dcarlate,  Toeil  hagard,  il  se  leva  et  sortit,  et 
etc  I  have  described  my  supper  this  evening. 
Zola  was  the  discoverer  of  this  mode  of  expressioi 

To  A.  Alferaki, 

'' August  \st{\2f^\ 

"...  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  sonj 
played  through  the  latter.  I  have  nothing  new  to 
what  I  have  already  said  as  to  your  remarkable  < 
gifts.  It  is  useless  to  lament  that  circumstances  h 
enabled  you  to  go  through  a  course  of  strict  counts 
which  you  specially  needed.  This  goes  without 
Your  resolve  to  confine  yourself  entirely  to  song- 
does  not  please  me.  A  true  artist,  even  if  he  p( 
only  a  limited  creative  capacity,  which  hinders  hii 
producing  great  works  in  certain  spheres  of  art, 
still  keep  the  highest  aim  in  view.  Neither  age,  r 
other  obstacle,  should  check  his  ambition.  Why 
you  suppose  one  needs  less  than  a  complete  al 
technique  in  order  to  compose  a  perfect  song? 
an  imperfect  technique  you  may  limit  your  sphere  < 
as  much  as  you  please — ^you  will  never  get  bey 
elegant  amateurism.  ...  I  dislike  the  system  of 
the  date  of  composition  on  each  song.  What  is  th< 
it  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  the  public  when  and  \ 
work  was  composed  ?  " 
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kbout  August  20th  Tchaikovsky  left  home  for  Kamenka, 

I  whence  he  went  on  to  stay  with  his  brother  Nicholas. 

1  he  met  his  favourite  poet,  A.  Fet,  and  became  very 

ly  with  him.     Fet  wrote  a  poem,  "To  Peter  Ilich 

kovsky,"  an  attention  which  touched  the  musician 

'  deeply.     At  the  end  of  August  he  returned  to  Mos- 

f  in  a  very  contented  frame  of  mind. 
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rough  September,  and  the  greater  part  of  October 
covsky  remained  at   Maidanovo,  working  uninter- 
ly  upon  the  opera  lolanthe  and  the  orchestration  of 
Vqyevode,     The  work  went  easily,  and  his  health  was 
The  evenings,  which  during  the  last  years  of  his 
-brought  home  to  him  a  sense  of  his  loneliness,  were 
led  by  the  presence  of  Laroche,  who  was  staying  in 
house.    The  friends  played    arrangements   for  four 
or  Laroche  read   aloud.     Everything  seemed   so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot ; 
j  3ret  his  former  contentment  with  his  surroundings  had 

theft  of  his  clock  was  still  a  matter  of  anxiety. 

jht  have  partially  forgotten  it,  had  not  the  police 

inced  the  capture  of  the  criminal.     **  I   am   living 

atmosphere  of  one  of  Gaboriau's  novels/'  he  wrote 

lis  brother.    "  The  police  have  caught  the  criminal,  and 

confessed.     But  nothing  will  induce  him  to  reveal 

he  has  hidden  the  clock.     To-day  he  was  brought 

:  in  the  hopes  that  I  might  persuade  him  to  tell  the 

.  .  .  He  said  he  would  confess  all,  if  he  was  left 

with  me.    We  went  into  the  next  room.     There 

himself  at  my  feet  and  implored  forgiveness.    Of 


i 
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course  I  forgave  him,  and  only  b^ged  him  to  say 
the  clock  was.    Then  he  became  very  quiet  and  afte 
declared   he  had   never  stolen   it  at  all!  ...  Y( 
imagine  how  all  this  has  upset  me,  and  how  it 
me  against  Maidanovo." 

Another  cause  of  his  passing  discontent  was  w 
pride.     So  far  he  believed  himself  to  have  scored 
success  in  America  ;  he  was  convinced  that  his  ret 
anxiously   waited,   and   that  his   popularity  had 
increased.     One  day,  however,  he  received  a  lett 
Morris  Reno,  who  had  originally  engaged  him, 
him  a  three  months*  tour  with  twenty  concerts  ; 
of  4,000  dollars.     Seeing  that  on  the  first  occasior 
received  2400  dollars  for  four  concerts,  Tchaikov 
mediately  concluded  that  he  had  greatly  ovem 
importance  of  his  previous  visit,  and  was  deeply  r 
in  consequence.     He  telegraphed  in  reply  to  R 
words  only  :  "  Non.     Tchaikovsky."     Afterwards 
to  recognise  that  there  was  nothing  offensive  in 
posal  made  to  him,  and  that  it  in  no  way  dene 
falling  off  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Americans, 
desire   to   return   was   no   longer  so   keen  ;  only 
substantial  pecuniary  advantage  would  have  indu 
to  undertake  the  voyage. 

Finally,  he  had  another  reason  for  feeling  sc 
depressed  at  this  moment  The  will  which  he  mac 
month  of  September  involuntarily  caused  him  to 
that  "flat-nosed  horror,"  which  was  sometimes  his  eq 
for  death.  He  had  hitherto  been  under  the  im 
that  the  law  which  existed  before  the  accession  c 
ander  HI.  was  still  in  force,  and  that  at  his  deatl 
rights  in  his  operas  would  pass  into  the  hands 
Theatrical  Direction.  The  discovery  that  he  he 
than  a  life  interest  in  them  was  the  reason  for 
a  will.  It  proves  how  much  attention  Tchaikovsl 
have  given  to  his  contracts  for  Eugene  Oniegin^  I 
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the  later  operas  before  signing  them,  since  the  clause 
:ing  to  his  hereditary  rights  was  prominent  in  them  all. 
tn  his  brother  Modeste  called  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
vould  not  believe  him  until  he  had  inquired  from  the 
iction,  when  he  found  himself  agreeably  mistaken, 
was  always  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  certain  people 
m  he  suppported  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  thankful 
^1  that  this  assistance  would  be  continued  after  his 
h. 

lie  number  of  those  he  assisted  continually  increased, 
^as  the  most  expensive  pensioner,"  says  Modeste  Tchai- 
;ky,  "  for  he  allowed  me  about  two  thousand  roubles  a 
."  But  he  always  met  every  request  for  money  half- 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  his  generosity,  quoted 
I  letters  to  Jurgenson  and  others  : — 

Dear  Friend, — I  want  to  help  X.  in  some  way.  You 
selling  the  tickets  for  his  concert.  Should  they  go 
y,  take  fifteen  or  twenty  places  on  my  behalf  and  give 
1  to  whomsoever  you  please.  Of  course,  X.  must  know 
ing  about  it" 

f  you  are  in  pecuniary  difficulties,"  he  wrote  to  Y., 
ae  to  your  sincere  friend  (myself),  who  now  earns  so 
h  from  his  operas  and  will  be  delighted  to  help  you. 
:>inise  not  a  soul  shall  hear  of  it ;  but  it  will  be  a  great 
iure  to  me/' 

?lease  write  at  once  to  K.,  that  he  is  to  send  Y.  twenty- 
roubles  a  month.  He  may  pay  him  three  months  in 
:nce. 

[lere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  multiplying  such  in- 
xs.  Not  only  his  neighbour's  need,  but  the  mere 
3  of  another  person,  awoke  in  Tchaikovsky  the  desire 
ilfilment  He  always  wished  to  give  all  and  receive 
ing.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  were 
lionally  periods — as  in  September  and  October,  1891 
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— when  he  found  himself  penniless  and  felt  die  she 
of  funds,  chiefly  because  he  was  unable  to  help  otibe 

His  correspondence  with  concert  agents,  puUisb 
all  kinds  of  applicants  had  become  a  great  burden 
in  those  days. 

All  these  things  conduced  to  that  mood  of  md 
which  is  reflected  in  the  letters  written  at  this  tim< 

At  the  end  of  October  he  went  to  Moscow,  to  be 
at  the  first  performance  of  Pique  Datne,  and  to 
Siloti's  concert,  at  which  his  Symphonic  Fanta 
Voyevode^  was  brought  out. 

To  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinai 
"  Moscow,  October  ^\st  {November  12th] 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  deeply  your  preci( 
touched  and  delighted  me.  Naturally  I  felt  in  i 
of  hearts  that  you  had  not  forgotten  me — but  it  is 
to  have  some  clear  evidence  that  amid  all  your  va 
complicated  occupations,  and  while  under  the  im 
of  a  profound  family  sorrow,  you  still  found  time 
of  me. 

"  I  was  very  pleased  to  make  Fet's  acquaintance 
his  *  Reminiscences,*  which  were  published  in  the 
Viestnik,  I  fancied  it  would  not  be  very  intere 
converse  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  most  a 
company,  full  of  humour  and  originality.  If  yoi 
ness  only  knew  how  enchanting  his  summer  resid 
The  house  and  park — what  a  cosy  retreat  for  a 
his  old  age!  Unluckily,  as  his  wife  complained 
the  poet  does  not  enjoy  life  in  these  poetical  surrc 
at  all.  He  sits  at  home  all  day,  dictating  verse 
translation  of  Martial,  to  his  lady  secretary.  He 
many  new  poems,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  f 
and  youthfulness  of  his  inspiration.  We  both  r 
your  Highness  could  not  devote  yourself  ent 
poetr>\  If  only  you  could  repose  in  summer  in  j 
a  solitary  spot !     But,  alas !  it  is  not  possible.  .  . 

**  When  1  have  finished  my  opera  and  ballet  I  s 
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Chat  kind  of  work  for  a  time  and  devote  myself  to 
xnphony.  ...  I  often  think  it  is  time  to  shut  up  shop. 
OMnposer  who  has  won  success  and  recognition  stands 
Abe  way  of  younger  men  who  want  to  be  heard.  Time 
iks  when  no  one  wanted  to  listen  to  my  music,  and  if  the 
rand  Duke,  your  father,  had  not  been  my  patron,  not 
le  of  my  operas  would  ever  have  been  performed.  Now 
->ain  spoilt  and  encouraged  in  every  way.  It  is  very 
.iuant,  but  I  am  often  tormented  by  the  thought  that  I 
pht  to  make  room  for  others.'' 

The  first  performance  of  Pique  Dame  in  Moscow  took 
Aoe  on  November  4th  (i6th),  1891,  under  Altani's  baton. 
iwas  merely  a  fair  copy  of  the  Petersburg  performance, 
b1  presented  no  "  special "  qualities  as  regards  musical 
iktering  or  scenery. 

opera    met  with    a   warmer  and    more  genuine 

>me  than  in  the  northern  capital.     Nevertheless  the 

I  was  not  very  pleased  with  the  music.     The  Moscow 

sti  thought  "  Tchaikovsky  possessed  a  remarkable 

for  imitation,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  borrow 

Je    from    the    older    masters,    as    in    his    Suite 

nriiana"     Another  newspaper  considered  the   opera 

pleasing  than  inspired."      The  only  serious  and 

ligent  criticism  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  Russky 

ostiy  from  Kashkin's  pen. 

i's  concert,  two  days  later,  was  marked  by  one  of 
I  most  painful  episodes  in  the  composer's  career.     Kash- 
p  in  his  *  Reminiscences,'  says  that,  even  at  the  rehearsals, 
ikovsky  had  shown  a  kind  of  careless  indifference  in 
lucting  his   latest   orchestral   work,   the    Symphonic 
le,    The    Voyevode,     After   the   rehearsal   he   asked 
people  for  their  opinion  upon  the  work,  among 
Taneiev,  who  seems  to  have  replied  that  the  chief 
sment  of  the   Ballade — the  love  episode — was   not 
to   similar   episodes   in    The    Tempest,  Romeo  and 
ji^/;    or     Francesca,     Moreover,    he     considered     that 
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Tchaikovsky  had  treated  it  wrongly,  and  that  Poush 
words  could  be  sung  to  this  melody,  so  that  it  was  nu 
the  style  of  a  vocal  than  an  orchestral  work. 

At  the  concert  The  Vayevode  made  little  impn 
notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  t 
composer.  This  was  due  to  some  extent  to  Tchaikc 
careless  rendering  of  the  work. 

Siloti  relates  that  during  the  interval  the  compose 
into  the  artists'  room  and  tore  his  score  to  pieces,  e? 
ing :  "  Such  rubbish  should  never  have  been  writtei 
tear  a  thick  score  in  pieces  is  not  an  easy  feat,  and  p 
Siloti's  memory  may  have  been  at  fault  It  i* 
probable  that  Tchaikovsky  wished  to  destroy  th< 
on  the  spot  than  that  he  actually  did  so.  Besides,  1 
self  wrote  to  V.  Napravnik :  "  The  Voyevade  tun 
such  wretched  stuff  that  I  tore  it  up  the  day  aj 
concert** 

Siloti  carefully  concealed  the  parts  of  The  Voyr 
that  after  Tchaikovsky's  death  the  score  was  restore 
these  and  published  by  M.  Belaiev,  of  Leipzig.  \ 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Petersburg,  under  Nil 
made  a  very  different  impression  upon  Taneicv, 
bitterly  r^retted  his  hasty  verdict  delivered  in  1891 

Tchaikovsky  remained  two  days  longer  in  Mos 
order  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour 
artists  who  had  taken  part  in  Pique  Dame^  and  n 
to  Maidanovo  worn  out  with  the  excitement  he  I 
perienced. 

On  December  17th  (29th)  he  started  upon  his 
tour,  which  included  not  only  foreign,  but  Russian 
He  was  pledged  to  conduct  in  Kiev  and  Warsaw, 
as  at  the  Hague  and  in  Amsterdam,^  and  to  att< 
first  performance  of  Oniegin  in  Hambui^  and  o 
Dame  in  Prague. 

*  In  July  of  this  year  he  had  been  made  a  corresponding  mem 
''  Maatschappij  tot  Bevorderung  van  Toonkunst." 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  performance  of  Pique  Dame  in 
ev,  Tchaikovsky  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
th  Prianichnikov,  whose  services  to  art  he  valued  very 
IJUy.  Not  only  the  attitude  of  this  artist  towards  him, 
it  diat  of  the  entire  opera  company,  had  touched  him 
ay  deeply.  He  was  aware  that  the  affairs  of  this  com- 
any — one  of  the  best  in  Russia — were  not  very  flourishing, 
id  he  wanted  to  show  his  sympathy  in  some  substantial 
jhiL  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  first  performance  of 
^lolanthe  should  be  transferred  from  Petersburg  to  Kiev, 
tovided  the  Imperial  Direction  made  no  objections  to 
|e  plan.  Naturally  they  objected  very  strongly,  and 
ribaikovsky,  by  way  of  compensation,  offered  to  conduct 
Boncert  for  the  benefit  of  Prianichnikov's  company.  The 
6d  branch  of  the  Musical  Society,  which  had  made 
iertures  to  the  composer  on  several  occasions,  was 
fended  at  his  preference  for  the  artists  of  the  opera,  and 
imediately  engaged  him  for  a  concert  of  their  own.  In 
fK  of  his  former  connection  with  the  Society,  Tchai- 
lysky  could  not  refuse  this  offer.  Both  concerts  were 
|reat  success,  and  evoked  immense  enthusiasm  from  the 
|Uic  and  the  Press. 

From  Kiev  he  went  to  Kamenka  for  a  few  days,  but 
ling  of  sadness  came  over  him  at  the  sight  of  his  old 
ling-place,  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  memory 

sister  he  had  lost 
^  .  .  At  Warsaw,  where  he  arrived  on  December  29th 
^nuary  loth),  he  was  overcome  with  that  terrible,  de- 
luring  nostalgia,  which,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
feompanied  him  like  some  sinister  travelling  companion 
pnever  he  left  Russia.  "  I  am  counting — just  as  last 
tx — the  days,  hours,  and  minutes  till  my  journey  is  over," 
I  wrote  to  Vladimir  Davidov.  "  You  are  constantly  in 
f  thoughts,  for  at  every  access  of  agitation  and  home- 
fcness,  whenever  my  spiritual  horizon  grows  dark,  the 
night  that  you  are  there,  that  I  shall  see  you  sooner  or 

2  X 
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later,  flashes  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  across  my  aund 
not  exaggerating,  upon  my  honour !  Every  momen 
sun-ray  keeps  breaking  forth  in  these  or  similar  w 
"  Yes,  it  is  bad,  but  never  mind,  Bob  lives  in  the  wc 
"Far  away  in  *  Peter '^  sits  Bob,  drudging  at  his  w 
"  In  a  month's  time  I  shall  see  Bob  again." 

To  N.  Konradi. 

"Warsaw,  December  ^isf  {January  u 

"  I  have  been  three  days  in  Warsaw.  I  do  not  fin 
town  as  agreeable  as  many  others.  It  is  better  in  sui 
The  rehearsals  are  in  progress,  but  the  orchestra  h 
worse  than  second-rate.  I  spend  my  time  with  my  f 
pupil,  the  celebrated  violinist  Barcewicz,  and  wit 
Friede*  family.  I  shall  stay  here  over  the  New 
In  the  evening  I  generally  go  to  the  theatre.  The 
is  not  bad  here.  Yesterday  I  saw  the  famous  Cavt 
Rusticana,  This  opera  is  really  very  remarkable,  c 
for  its  successful  subject  Perhaps  Modi  could  ( 
similar  libretto.  Oh,  when  will  the  glad  day  of  reti] 
here!" 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

^^V^ KViShNfy  January  ^rii(i$iA),  i 

"...  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  lines.  Yesterdj 
concert  took  place  in  the  Opera  House,  and  wei 
brilliantly  in  every  respect.  The  orchestra,  whidi 
a  great  liking  to  me,  played  admirably.  Barcewicz  p 
my  Concerto  with  unusual  spirit,  and  Friede*  sang  b 
fully.  The  day  before  yesterday  Grossmann*  arr 
a  grand  soiree  in  my  honour.  The  Polish  countesses 
fascinatingly  amiable  to  me.  I  have  been  feted  < 
where.     Gurko^  is  the  only  person  who  has  not  shoy 

^  Diminutive  of  Petersburg. 

•  A.  Friede,  General  of  Infkntry. 

'  Daughter  of  General  A.  Friede  and  a  prima  donna  at  the  Ma 
Theatre,  St.  Petersburg. 

•  The  representative  of  the  firm  of  Bechstein. 

•  The  celebrated  general 


■BIC 
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kast  attention.  .  .  .  Three  weeks  hence  I  go  to  Ham- 
I  shall  conduct  Oniegin  there  myself;  Pollini  has 
a  point  of  it" 


To  A.  Merkling. 

**  BERLifiy  /anuar}'  4M  (16M),  1892. 

*.  .  .  At  Grossman's  grand  evening  I  observed  that  the 
alish  ladies  (many  very  aristocratic  women  were  there) 
I  amiable,  cultivated,  interesting,  and  sympathetic.  The 
at  the  station  yesterday  was  very  magnificent. 
I  is  some  talk  of  giving  one  of  my  operas  in  Polish 
season.  I  am  spending  a  day  in  Berlin  to  recover 
the  exciting  existence  in  Warsaw.  To-morrow  I 
for  Hamburg,  where  I  conduct  Oniegin  on  January 
t(l9th}.  On  the  29th  (February  loth)  my  concert  takes 
in  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  30th  (February  nth),  at 
B  Hague.  After  that — full  steam  homewards.  I  can 
mf  look  forward  with  fearful  excitement  and  impatience 
^tiie  blessed  day  when  I  shall  return  to  my  adored 
litlier  Russia." 

Tchaikovsky  arrived  in  Hamburg  to  find  Oniegin  had 

en  well  studied,  and  the  preparations  for  its   staging 

BSsfactory  on  the  whole.  "  The  conductor  here,"  he  wrote 

his  favourite  nephew,  "is  not   merely  passable,  but 

rilly  has  genius,  and  he  ardently  desires  to  conduct  the 
performance.  Yesterday  I  heard  a  wonderful  render- 
j;  of  Tannhduser  under  his  direction.  The  singers,  the 
fenestra,  Pollini,  the  managers,  and  the  conductor — his 
■he  is  Mahler  ^ — are  all  in  love  with  Oniegin  ;  but  I  am 
\y  doubtful  whether  the  Hamburg  public  will  share  their 
Umsiasm."  Tchaikovsky's  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
^gtne  Oniegin  were  well  founded.  The  opera  was  not 
ach  applauded. 

^    Gtistav  Mahler,  afterwards  conductor  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  also  pro- 
i^d  Eugene  Oniegin  and  lolanthe  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
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compared  to  what  you  have  to  do  ?  ^  I  have  read  yow 
letter  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  felt  glad  fcr  your  s 
that  you  have  such  a  fine  opportunity  of  hdping  ] 
fellow-creatures.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  always  cfac 
the  memory  of  your  mission  to  the  fiBLmine-strv 
Siberians." 


XV 

After  the  month's  uncongenial  work  in  Moscow,  T< 
kovsky  rested  a  few  days  in  Petersburg,  until  Alexis 
everything  ready  for  him  in  the  new  home — which 
destined  to  be  his  last  The  house  at  Klin  stood  at 
furthest  end  of  the  little  town,  and  was  completely 
rounded  by  fields  and  woods ;  two-storied  and 
roomy.  It  particularly  pleased  Tchaikovsky,  becau 
quite  an  unusual  thing  in  a  small  country  house  in  Ri 
— the  upper  rooms  were  large,  and  could  be  turned 
an  excellent  bedroom  and  study  for  a  guest.  This 
perhaps  the  only  improvement  upon  Maidanovo 
Frolovskoe.  A  small  garden,  the  usual  outlook  across 
countr}^  the  neighbourhood  of  endless  kitchen-garden: 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  high-road  to  Moscow  on 
other,  deprived  the  spot  of  all  poetic  beaut}%  and  < 
Tchaikovsky,  with  his  very  modest  demands  for  com 
or  luxury,  could  have  been  quite  satisfied — even  enth 
astic — about  the  place. 

After  the  composer's  death,  this  house  was  purchs 
by  his  servant,  Alexis  Safronov,  who  sold  it  in  189; 
Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Da\*i< 
At  the  present  moment — in  so  far  as  possible— e^ 
relic,  and  all  documents  connected  with  the  composer, 
preserved  in  the  house. 

^  Anatol  was  one  of  the  nine  commissioners  chosen  by  the  Tsarevi 
inquire  into  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  sufferings  of  the  su 
peasants  in  Siberia. 


c    ~. 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Klin,  May  20th  (June  ist),  1892. 

I  have  spent  so  much  money  lately  (of  course  not  upon 
ielf  alone)  that  all  my  hopes  of  laying  aside  something 
George^  have  vanished." 

To  Eugen  ZabeL 

"  Klin,  near  Moscow,  May  2/^th  {June  5/>4),  1892. 

I  have  just  received  your  esteemed  letter,  and  feel  it  a 
isant  duty  to  send  you  an  immediate  answer,  but  as  I 
te  German  very  badly  I  must  have  recourse  to  French. 
oubt  if  you  will  find  anything  new,  interesting,  or  of 
value  for  your  biography  in  the  following  lines ;  but 
romise  to  say  quite  frankly  all  that  I  know  and  feel 
ut  Rubinstein. 

It  was  in  1858  that  I  heard  the  name  of  Anton  Rubin- 
n  for  the  first  time.  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  I  had 
;  entered  the  higher  class  of  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
ice,  and  only  took  up  music  as  an  amateur.  For  several 
IS  I  had  taken  lessons  on  Sundays  from  a  very  dis- 
piished  pianist,  M.  Rodolphe  Kundinger.  In  those 
[S,  never  having  heard  any  other  virtuoso  than  my 
idler,  I  believed  him,  in  all  sincerity,  to  be  the  greatest 
jlie  world.  One  day  Kundinger  came  to  the  lesson  in  a 
If  absent-minded  mood,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
I  scales  and  exercises  I  was  playing.  When  I  asked 
I  admirable  man  and  artist  what  was  the  matter,  he 
lied  that,  the  day  before,  he  had  heard  the  pianist 
ybinstein,  just  come  from  abroad  ;  this  man  had  im- 
5sed  him  so  profoundly  that  he  had  not  yet  recovered 
m  the  experience,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  virtu- 
]fy  now  seemed  to  him  so  poor  that  it  was  as  unbear- 
|p  to  listen  to  my  scales  as  to  hear  himself  play  the 
jpo. 

*I  knew  what  a  noble  and  sincere  nature  Kundinger 
isessed.  I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  taste  and 
Pledge — and   this   caused    his    words    to    excite    my 

G»eorge,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky,  to  whom  the  composer  left 
k^  estate  and  a  life  annuity  of  i,aoo  roubles  per  annum. 
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imagination  and  my  curiosity  in  the  highest  degree.  I 
the  course  of  my  scholastic  year  I  had  the  opportomty 
hearing  Rubinstein — and  not  only  of  hearing  him,  bitt 
seeing  him  play  and  conduct  I  lay  stress  upon  dus  fan 
visual  impression^  because  it  is  my  profound  ooovk 
that  Rubinstein's  prestige  is  based  not  only  upon  hb 
talent,  but  also  upon  an  irresistible  charm  which  emaiata 
from  his  whole  personality ;  so  that  it  is  not  sufficient  tota 
him  in  order  to  gain  a  full  impression — one  must  see  U 
too.  I  heard  and  saw  him.  Like  everyone  else,  1  f 
under  the  spell  of  his  charm.  All  the  same,  I  finished  i 
studies,  entered  the  Government  service,  and  contimied 
amuse  myself  with  a  little  music  in  my  leisure  hours.  I 
gradually  my  true  vocation  made  itself  felt  I  will  spi 
you  details  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject,! 
I  must  tell  you  that  about  the  time  of  the  foundatioo 
the  St  Petersburg  Conservatoire,  in  September,  i852; 
was  no  longer  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  hit 
young  man  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  music,  and 
to  face  all  the  difficulties  which  were  predicted  by  i 
relatives,  who  were  displeased  that  I  ^ould  volunts 
abandon  a  career  in  which  I  had  made  a  good  start 
entered  the  Conservatoire.  My  professors  were :  Zaita 
for  counterpoint  and  fugue,  etc.,  Anton  RubinsH 
(Director)  for  form  and  instrumentation.  I  remained  thl 
and  a  half  years  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  during  tl 
time  I  saw  Rubinstein  daily,  and  sometimes  several 
a  day,  except  during  the  vacations.  When  I  joined! 
Conservatoire  I  was — as  I  have  already  told  you— an 
thusiastic  worshipper  of  Rubinstein.  But  when  I  kti 
him  better,  when  I  became  his  pupil  and  we  entered  ii 
daily  relations  with  each  other,  my  enthusiasm  fori 
personality  became  even  greater.  In  him  I  adored  fl 
only  a  great  pianist  and  composer,  but  a  man  d  fl 
nobility,  frank,  loyal,  generous,  incapable  of  petty 
vulgar  sentiments,  clear  and  right-minded,  of  infinite  gtW 
ness — in  fact,  a  man  who  towered  far  abo\'e  the  comfli 
herd.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  of  incomparable  \'alue. 
went  to  work  simply,  without  grand  phrases  or  loi^ 
sertations;  but  always  taking  his  duty  seriously.  He 
only  once  angry  with  me.     After  the  holidays  I  took  I 
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overture  entitled  'The  Storm/  in  which  I  had  been 
Ity  of  all  kinds  of  whims  of  form  and  orchestration, 
was  hurt,  and  said  that  it  was  not  for  the  development 
mbeciles  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  teach  the  art  of 
iposition.  I  left  the  Conservatoire  full  of  gratitude 
admiration  for  my  professor. 

For  over  three  years  I  saw  him  daily.  But  what  were 
relations  ?  He  was  a  great  and  illustrious  musician — 
humble  pupil,  who  only  saw  him  fulfilling  his  duties, 
had  no  idea  of  his  intimate  life.  A  great  gulf  lay 
\recn  us.  When  I  left  the  Conservatoire  I  hoped  that 
working  courageously,  and  gradually  making  my  way, 
light  look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  seeing  this  gulf 
ged  over.  I  dared  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  becoming 
friend  of  Rubinstein. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
B  then,  but  the  gulf  is  deeper  and  wider  than  before. 
9Ugh  my  professorship  in  Moscow  I  came  to  be  the 
nate  friend  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein ;  I  had  the  pleasure 
eeing  Anton  from  time  to  time ;  I  have  always  con- 
ed to  care  for  him  intensely,  and  to  regard  him  as  the 
test  of  artists  and  the  noblest  of  men,  but  1  never 
Line,  and  never  shall  become,  his  friend.  This  great 
inary  revolves  always  in  my  heaven,  but  while  I  see 
ight  I  feel  its  remoteness  more  and  more. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  this. 
ink,  however,  that  my  amour  propre  as  a  composer  has 
•eat  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  my  youth  I  was  very  im- 
^nt  to  make  my  way,  to  win  a  name  and  reputation 
.  gifted  composer,  and  I  hoped  that  Rubinstein — who 
idy  enjoyed  a  high  position  in  the  musical  world — 
Id  help  me  in  my  chase  for  fame.  But  painful  as  it  is, 
List  confess  that  he  did  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
rard  my  plans  or  assists  my  projects.  Certainly  he 
*r  injured  me — he  is  too  noble  and  generous  to  put 
oke  in  the  wheel  of  a  comrade — but  he  never  departed 
1  his  attitude  of  reserve  and  kindly  indifference 
ards  me.  This  has  always  been  a  profound  regret. 
J  most  probable  explanation  of  this  mortifying  luke- 
tnness  is  that  Rubinstein  does  not  care  for  my  music^ 
'  my  musical  temperament  is  cmtipcUhetic  to  him.     Now 
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I  still  see  him  from  time  to  time,  and  always  with  plea! 
for  this  extraordinary  man  has  only  to  hold  out  his  I 
and  smile  for  us  to  fall  at  his  feet  At  the  time  o 
jubilee  I  had  the  happiness  of  going  throt^  i 
trouble  and  fatigue  for  him  ;  his  attitude  to  me  is  al 
exceedingly  correct,  exceedingly  polite  and  kind — bi 
live  very  much  apart,  and  I  can  tell  you  nothing  aboi 
way  of  life,  his  views  and  aims — nothing,  in  fact,  that 
be  of  interest  to  the  future  readers  of  your  book. 

"  I  have  never  received  letters  from  Rubinstein 
never  wrote  to  him  but  twice  in  my  life,  to  thank  hi 
having,  in  recent  years,  included,  among  other  Ri 
works  in  his  programmes,  one  or  two  of  my  own. 

''  I  have  made  a  point  of  fulfilling  your  wish  and  t 
you  all  I  could  about  Rubinstein.  If  I  have  tol 
littie,  it  is  not  my  fault,  nor  that  of  Anton,  but  of  fa 

"Forgive  my  blots  and  smudges.  To-morrow  I 
to  leave  home,  and  have  no  time  to  copy  this. 

*'  Your  devoted 
"P. 

The  sole  object  of  the  journey  mentioned  in  this 
was  to  take  a  cure  at  Vichy.  The  catarrh  of  the  stc 
from  which  he  suffered  had  been  a  trouble  to  Tchaik 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Once,  while  sta>Tng 
Kondratiev  at  Nizy,  the  local  doctor  had  recomnn 
him  natron  water.  From  that  time  he  could  not 
without  it,  and  took  it  in  such  quantities  that  he  < 
by  acquiring  a  kind  of  taste  for  it  But  it  did  not 
his  complaint,  which  grew  worse  and  worse,  so  tl 
1876  he  had  to  undergo  a  course  of  mineral  waters. 
catarrhal  trouble  was  not  entirely  cured,  however,  b 
turned  at  intervals  with  more  or  less  intensity',  i 
the  end  of  the  eighties  his  condition  grew  worse, 
during  the  rehearsals  for  Piqtu  Datne^  while  stayH 
the  Hotel  Rossiya  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  sent  for  his  b 
Modeste,  and  declared  he  "could  not  live  throug 
night"    This  turned  his  thoughts  more  and  more 
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tfiil  but  health-^ving  Vichy."  But  the  periods  of  rest 
his  various  tours,  and  of  work  in  his  "  hermifs  cave  " 
lin,  were  so  dear  to  him  that  until  1892  he  could  not 
t  up  his  mind  to  revisit  this  watering-place.  This 
he  only  decided  to  go  because  the  health  of  Vladimir 
dov  equally  demanded  a  cure  at  Vichy.  He  hoped 
is  congenial  company  to  escape  his  usual  home-sick- 
and  that  it  might  even  prove  a  pleasure  to  take  his 
ew  abroad. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"  Vichy, /««tf  \^th(July  \st\  1892. 

Ve  have  been  here  a  week.  It  seems  more  like  seven 
lis,  and  I  look  forward  with  horror  to  the  fortnight 
1  remains.  I  dislike  Vichy  as  much  as  I  did  sixteen 
;  ago,  but  I  think  the  waters  will  do  me  good.  In 
:ase  I  feel  sure  Bob  will  benefit  by  them." 

To  P,  Jurgenson, 

"YicnY,/ufy  ist{i7^th),  1892. 

only  possess  one  short  note  from  Liszt,  which  is  of 
tie  importance  that  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  send 

La  Mara.  Liszt  was  a  good  fellow,  and  ready  to 
md  to  everyone  who  paid  court  to  him.  But  as  I 
r  toadied  to  him,  or  any  other  celebrity,  we  never  got 
correspondence.  I  think  he  really  preferred  Messrs. 
md  Co.,  who  went  on  pilgrimages  to  Weimar,  and  he 
more  in  sympathy  with  their  music  than  with  mine, 
ar  as  I  know,  Liszt  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
/orks." 

r  July  9th  (21st)  Tchaikovsky  and  his  nephew  were 

in   Petersburg,   from   whence   he  travelled   almost 

^diately  to  Klin,  where  he  busied  himself  with  the 

Symphony  (No.  6)  which  he  wished  to  have  ready  in 

JSt. 

the  outset  of  his  career  Tchaikovsky  was  somewhat 
erent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  works  were 
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published  He  troubled  very  little  about  the  quafi 
the  pianoforte  arrangements  of  his  operas  and  symp! 
works,  and  still  less  about  printers'  errors.  About  4 
of  the  seventies,  however,  he  entirely  changed  his  att 
and  henceforth  became  more  and  more  particalai 
insistent  in  his  demands  respecting  the  pianoforte  an 
ments  and  correction  of  his  compositions.  Quite  h; 
correspondence  with  Jurgenson  is  taken  up  with 
matters.  .  .  .  His  requirements  constantly  increased 
one  could  entirely  satisfy  him.  The  cleverest  arn 
such  as  Klindworth,  Taneiev,  and  Siloti  did  not 
him,  because  they  made  their  arrangements  too  d 
for  amateurs.  He  was  also  impatient  at  the  sk 
with  which  they  worked. 

Now  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  Tchaikovsky  ha 
in  his  grave,  it  is  easy  to  attribute  to  certain  events 
life  (which  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time)  a  k 
prophetic  significance.  His  special  and  exclusive  c 
to  the  editing  and  publishing  of  his  works  in  189: 
however,  be  compared  to  the  preparations  which  ; 
makes  for  a  long  journey,  when  he  is  as  much  oc 
with  what  lies  before  him  as  with  what  he  is  I 
behind.  He  strives  to  finish  what  is  unfinished,  « 
leave  all  in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  face  the  un 
with  a  quiet  conscience. 

The  words  Tchaikovsky  addressed  to  Jurgensoi 
reference  to  the  Third  Suite — "  If  all  my  best  work 
published  in  this  style  I  might  depart  in  peaces- 
some  justification  for  my  simile. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  he  undertook  the  entire  ( 
tion  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  lolanthe  and  the 
cracker  Ballet ;  the  improvements  and  corrections 
pianoforte  arrangement  (two  hands)  of  lolanthe 
corrections  of  the  pianoforte  score  of  the  Oper 
Ballet,  and  a  simplified  pianoforte  arrangement  < 
latter. 
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Tchaikovsky  so  often  speaks  in  his  letters  of  hi*  iisS^t 
this  kind  of  work  that  he  must  have  neeitfed  extra- 
iiiiaiy  sdf-abn^fation  to  take  this  hea^y  bcrdcTi  ^y.r: 
shoulders. 

Is  with  the  spirits  in  Dante's  Inferno,  th^  crea.'i  'A 
ir  torments  by  the  will  of  divine  justice  '  :i  t^-^f^  in 
i^,"*  so  the  energy  with  which  Tchaikovsky/  att;i.': *jc*r:  r.:*; 
c  turned  to  a  morbid,  passionate  exciterr^^r.t,  *  ''.or- 
ions,  corrections!  More,  more!  For  Heaver.  5  fvike, 
lections!"  he  cries  in  his  letters  to  J-rgeriion,  vj  trjit 
casual  reader  might  take  for  an  intense  'ie^fre  th;it 
ch  was,  in  realit>%  only  a  worr>'  to  him,  as  the  foJIov/- 
letter  shows. 

77?  5.  Taneiev, 

Just  now  I  am  busy  looking  through  th*:  '^Azr.ofortf: 
re  of  lolanthe.  It  bothers  and  annoys  me  indevrribably, 
ore  I  went  abroad  in  May  I  had  sketched  the  fir-.t 
lement  and  finale  of  a  Symphony.  Al>road  it  did  not 
pess  in  the  least,  and  now  I  have  no  time  for  it" 

To  Anna  Merkling, 

"Dearest  Anna, — I  have  received  your  letter  witli  the 
|e  additional  note  from  dear  Katy.^  What  extraor- 
|tty  people  you  are !  How  can  you  ima^^ine  it  would 
*  great  pleasure  for  you  if  I  were  to  come  on  a  vi.it? 
f  were  cheerful  and  pleasant  company  that  would  be  a 
ferent  matter.  But  I  am  no  use  for  conversational 
>oses,  and  am  often  out  of  spirits,  nor  have  I  any 
Urces  in  myself.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  I 
B5  you  might  afterwards  say  to  yourselves :  *  This  old 
we  awaited  him  with  such  impatience,  and  he  is  not 
I:  nice  after  all ! '     Anna,  I  really  do  want  to  come  to 

*  **  Is  changed  to  desire" 

'  Katharine  Oboukhov,  a  second  cousin  of  Tchaikovsky. 
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the   Oboukhovs*,   but   I   cannot  positively  say  *ycs' 
present  ...  It  will  be  sad   to   part   from  Bob,  who 
dearer  to  me  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  insej 
companions  for  the  last  six  weeks." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Klin,/«^  17M  (29M),  \y^u 

•*...!  am  sorry  your  comedy  is  ineffective  and 
suitable  for  the  stage.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  Authi 
are  never  good  judges  of  their  own  work.  Flaubeii 
letters — which  I  enjoy  very  much  at  present — are 
curious  in  this  respect  I  think  there  is  no  more 
thetic  personality  in  all  the  world  of  literature.  A 
and  martyr  to  his  art.  And  so  wise !  I  have  found 
astonishing  answers  to  my  questionings  as  to  God 
religion  in  his  book." 


At  the  end  of  July  Russian  art  suffered  a  great  loss; 
the  death  of  the  connoisseur  and  wealthy  patron,  &  1 
Tretiakov,  who  had  been  Nicholas  Rubinstein's  right  hai 
in  the  founding  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire.  To  TdK 
kovsky,  Tretiakov's  somewhat  sudden  end  came  as^ 
severe  blow,  and  he  immediately  travelled  to  Moscow  I 
be  present  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend. 

A  pleasanter  incident  during  this  summer  of  ha 
work  came  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  conduct 
concert  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  "  It  is  an  advantagi 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste,  "because  so  far— ^ 
account  of  Hanslick — Vienna  has  been  hostile  to  me. 
should  like  to  overcome  this  unfriendly  opinion.'* 

At  last,  at  the  very  end  of  August,  the  vast  accumd 
tion  of  proof-correcting  was  finished,  which,  as  he  hinai 
said,  would  have  almost  driven  him  out  of  his  mind,ll 
for  his  regular  and  healthy  way  of  life.  *'  Even  in  dreaffl^ 
he  wrote  to  Vladimir  Davidov,  "  I  see  corrections,  ai 
flats  and  sharps  that  refuse  to  do  what  they  are  ordera 
...  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  Verbovka  after  Vicfflil 
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Sophie  Menter,  who  is  coming  to  my  concert  there, 
:  given  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  her  castle.  Three 
cs  already  I  have  broken  my  promise  to  go  to  Itter. 
m  really  interested  to  see  this  *  marvel/  as  everyone 
,s  the  castle." 

n  the  course  of  this  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
uid  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich,  President  of 
t  Academy  of  Sciences,  Tchaikovsky  was  invited  by  the 
fdemician  Y.  K.  Grote  to  contribute  to  the  new  Dictiofiary 
Russian  Language^  then  appearing  in  a  second 
an.  Tchaikovsky's  duties  were  limited  to  the  super- 
[idence  of  musical  words,  but  he  was  flattered  by  his 
ion  with  such  an  important  scientific  work. 


XVI 

I 892-1 893 

iaikovsky  never  travelled   so  much  as  during  the 
>ing   season.     It    is   true   he   was  always   fond  of 
ing  about     He  could  not  remain  long  in  one  spot ; 
;  this  was  chiefly  because  it  always  seemed  to  him  that 
place  is  better  than  the  one  in  which  we  are." 
Kamenka,  Clarens,  Rome,  Brailov,  Simaki,  Tiflis — 
In    turn  were  his   favourite   resorts,   which  he  was 
l^hted  to  visit  and  equally  pleased  to  quit.     But  apart 
the  ultimate  goal,  travelling  in  itself  was  an  enjoy- 
at  rather  than  a  dread  to  Tchaikovsky. 
%tovcL  1885,  when  he  resolved  "  no  longer  to  avoid  man- 
but  to  keep  myself  before  the  world  so  long  as  it 
me,"  his  journeys  became  more  frequent     When  he 
i|ui   to  conduct   his  own    compositions   in    1887,  his 
Proeys  were  undertaken  with  a  fresh  object :  the  propa- 
lion  of  his  works  abroad.     As  his  fame  increased,  so 
p  did  the  number  of  those  who  wished  to  hear  him 

2    Y 
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had  been  engaged  to  conduct  was  to  be  given,  so  he 
covered,  in  what  was  practically  a  large  restaurant,  ro 
of  cookery  and  the  fumes  of  beer  and  tobacco.  The 
poser  immediately  declined  to  fulfil  his  contract,  unlei 
tables  were  removed  and  the  room  converted  into  s 
thing  approaching  a  concert-hall.  Moreover,  the  orch 
though  not  very  bad,  was  ridiculously  small  1 
kovsky's  friends — Door,  Sophie  Menter,  and  Sapell 
— were  indignant  at  the  whole  proceeding,  and  rea 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  position,  he  decided  to  disr 
his  contract,  and  started  with  Mme.  Menter  for  her 
at  Itter. 

Professor  Door  has  related  his  reminiscences  of  ' 
kovsky's  unlucky  visit  to  Vienna,^  when  he  met  h 
friend  again  after  a  long  separation.  ''  I  was  shocli 
his  appearance,"  he  writes,  "  for  he  had  aged  so  mucl 
I  only  recognised  him  by  his  wonderful  blue  eyes.  / 
old  at  fifty  I  His  delicate  constitution  had  suffered  t( 
from  his  incessant  creative  work.  We  spoke  of  old 
and  I  asked  him  how  he  now  got  on  in  Petersburg 
replied  that  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  all  kir 
attentions  that  he  was  perpetually  embarrassed  by 
and  had  but  one  trouble,  which  was  that  he  never  sa^ 
thing  of  Rubinstein,  whom  he  had  loved  and  res| 
from  his  student  days.  *  Do  what  I  will,'  he  said, ' 
get  no  hold  on  him ;  he  escapes  me  like  an  eel.'  I  lai 
and  said  :  '  Do  not  take  the  great  man's  ways  too  mi 
heart ;  he  has  his  weaknesses  like  other  mortals.  E 
stein,  a  distinctly  lyrical  temperament,  has  never  ha( 
great  success  in  dramatic  music,  and  avoids  ever>'one 
has  made  a  name  in  this  sphere  of  art.  Comfort  yoa 
dear  friend  ;  he  cut  Richard  Wagner  and  many  oi 
besides.'  'But,'  he  broke  in  with  indignation,  *hof 
you  compare  me  with  Wagner  and  many  others  vihoi 

^  Neue  Frete  Presse^  March  30th,  190 1.  The  above  is  quoted  s« 
German  edition  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky, 
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ats  to  travel,  and  devoted  himself  to  composition.  But 
tbc  end  of  the  year  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  for- 
ten  all  the  lessons  of  his  two  concert  tours,  for  he 
ran  once  more  to  conduct  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
eiy  journey  cost  him  keener  pangs  of  home-sickness, 
3  each  time  he  vowed  it  should  be  the  last  Yet  no 
mer  had  he  reached  home  again,  than  he  began  planning 
k  another  tour.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  become 
llivictim  of  some  blind  force  which  drove  him  hither  and 
nier  at  will  This  power  was  not  merely  complaisance 
idle  demands  of  others,  nor  his  old  passion  for  travel- 
1^  nor  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  nor  yet  the  pursuit  of 
l^use ;  still  less  was  it  the  outcome  of  a  desire  for 
Iterial  gain.  This  mysterious  force  had  its  source  in  an 
aq>licable,  restless,  despondent  condition  of  mind,  which 
light  appeasement  in  any  kind  of  distraction.  I  cannot 
plain  it  as  a  premonition  of  his  approaching  death ; 
kre  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a  supposition. 
k  will  I,  in  any  case,  take  upon  myself  to  solve  the 
lUem  of  my  brother's  last  psychological  development 
mil  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  passed 
Imigh  a  similar  phase  before  every  decisive  change  in 
rlifc.  As  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  when  he 
99e  a  musical  career,  and  in  1885,  when  he  resolved  to 
)k>w  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  so  also  at  this 
Ictare,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  tAai  things  could 
\  have  gone  on  much  longer;  we  feel  on  the  brink  of  a 
ttnge,  as  though  something  had  come  to  an  end,  and  was 

[ig  place  to  a  new  and  unknown  presence. 

lis  death,  which  came  to  solve  the  problem,  seemed 
titous.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  came  at  a  moment 
i  things  could  not  have  gone  on  much  longer  ;  nor  can  I 
off  the  impression  that  the  years  1892  and  1893 
Ine  the  dark  harbingers  of  a  new  and  serene  epoch. 
sAn  unpleasant  surprise  awaited  Tchaikovsky  in  Vienna, 
k  concert,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  which  he 
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To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Itter,  September  i^Uk  (zph),  iS 

''.  .  .  Itter  deserves  its  reputation.  It  is  a  de 
pretty  nest  My  rooms — I  occupy  a  whole  floor 
very  fine,  but  a  curious  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
taste:  luxurious  furniture,  a  wonderful  inlaid  bed 
and — some  vile  oleographs.  But  this  does  not  affo 
much.  The  great  thing  is  the  exquisite,  pictur 
neighbourhood.  Peace  and  stillness,  and  not  a  tn 
any  other  visitors.  I  am  fond  of  Sapellnikov  and  M 
and,  altogether,  I  have  not  felt  more  comfortable 
long  while.  I  shall  stay  five  days  longer  and  : 
to  *  Peter '  by  Salzburg  (where  I  want  to  see  the  X 
Museum)  and  Prague  (where  I  stay  for  the  perfon 
of  Pique  Dame\  On  the  2Sth  (October  7th)  I  he 
put  in  an  appearance  upon  the  Quay  Fontanka 
chief  drawback  here  is  that  I  get  neither  letters  nor  ] 
and  hear  nothing  about  Russia  or  any  of  you." 

The  performance  of  Pique  Dame  in  Prague  di 
take  place  until  October  8th.  The  opera,  judging 
the  accounts  of  those  present,  had  a  brilliant  succes 
the  composer  was  repeatedly  recalled.  Bebn-een 
1902  Pique  Dame  was  given  on  forty -one  occa 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  opera  is  only  given 
times  a  week  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Prague,  an( 
the  chief  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to  forwar 
interests  of  Czechish  art,  this  number  of  perforn: 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  Pique  Dam 
proved  as  lasting  as  it  was  enthusiastic 

Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Klin  about  the  first  w< 
October  (Russian  style),  and  was  soon  busy  with  pr 
tions  for  the  performance  of  lolanike  in  St  Peter 
On  the  28th  (November  9th)  he  left  home  for  the  c 
in  order  to  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  the  new 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  two  interesting 
munications.    The  first  informed  him  that  he  had 
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beted  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Academy; 
le  second,  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  invited 
[m  to  accept  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Music,  honoris  causa^ 
1  condition  that  he  attended  in  person  to  receive  the 
!gree  at  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  the  first  honour,  and  ex- 
nessed  his  readiness  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the 
cond. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  a  further  cause  for  congratula- 
on  in  the  success  of  his  Sextet,  Souvenir  de  Florence^ 
hich  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the 
L  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Union,  on  November  25th 
t>ecember  7th).  The  players  were :  E.  Albrecht,  Hille, 
l^ebrandt,  Heine,  Wierzbilowiez,  and  A.  Kouznietsov. 
Jiis  time  all  were  delighted :  the  performers,  the  audience, 
pd  the  composer  himself.  The  medal  of  the  Union  was 
lesented  to  Tchaikovsky  amid  unanimous  applause. 
Niring  this  visit  the  composer  sat  to  the  well-known 
Ettlptor,  E.  Giinsburg,  for  a  statuette  which,  in  spite  of 
p  artistic  value,  is  not  successful  as  a  likeness. 

To  Anatol  Tchaikovsky, 

"Petersburg,  November  24/yi  {December  6th),  1892. 

"...  Modeste's  play  was  given  yesterday.^  It  was  a 
ttnplete  failure,  which  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least, 
n  it  is  much  too  subtle  for  the  public  at  the  Alexander 
tlleatre.  It  does  not  matter :  may  it  be  a  lesson  to 
fodeste.  The  pursuit  of  the  unattainable  hinders  him 
^m  his  real  business — to  write  plays  in  the  accepted 
rm.  The  rehearsals  for  lolanthe  and  the  Ballet  are  end- 
ssly  dragged  out.  The  Emperor  will  be  present  on  the 
Ix,  and  the  first  public  performance  will  take  place  the 
lowing  day." 

K^uring  this  visit  to  the  capital  Tchaikovsky  did  his 
:^ost  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  friends,  Taneiev 

1  A  Day  in  SU  PsUrsbarg. 
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and  Arensky,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowii^  ext 
from  a  letter  to  the  former,  respecting  the  perfonnaxK 
his  Orestes : — 

"  Vsievolojsky  (Director  of  the  Opera)  took  Napra 
aside  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  advisabQity  of  prop( 
Orestes  to  the  Emperor  for  next  season.  ...  I  siigg« 
that  you  should  be  sent  for,  in  order  to  play  over  the 
in  their  presence.  Vsievolojsky  was  afraid  if  you 
put  to  this  trouble  you  might  feel  hurt  should  the  n 
fall  through.  I  ventured  to  say  that,  as  a  true  philosc 
you  would  not  lose  heart  if  nothing  came  of  it 
I  spoke  not  less  eloquently  of  Arensky,  but  so  far  wi 
success." 

On  December  5th  (17th)  lolanthe  and  the  Nut-o 
Ballet  were  given  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  ( 
The  opera  was  conducted  by  Napravnik.  The  Fi 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  admirable  interpret 
of  the  parts  of  Vaudemont  and  lolanthe.  The  sc 
and  costumes  were  beautiful.  Nevertheless  the  worl 
only  accorded  a  succh  (Testime.  The  chief  reason  fc 
— according  to  Modeste  Tchaikovsky — was  the  pre 
of  the  libretto  and  its  lack  of  scenic  interest 

The  Ballet — admirably  conducted  by  Drigo — was 
liantly  staged,  and  received  with  considerable  appl 
yet  the  impression  left  by  the  first  night  was  not  v 
favourable.  The  subject,  which  differed  greatly  froi 
conventional  ballet  programme,  was  not  entirely  to  t 
The  illness  of  the  talented  ballet-master,  Petipa,  an 
substitution  of  a  man  of  far  less  skill  and  imagin 
probably  accounted  for  the  comparative  failure  o 
work.  The  delicate  beauty  of  the  music  did  not  app 
the  public  on  a  first  hearing,  and  some  time  elapsed  I 
the  Nut-cracker  became  a  favourite  item  in  the  repen 

The  attitude  of  the  Press  appears  from  the  folI( 
letter  from  the  composer  to  Anatol,  dated  Peten 
December  loth  (22nd),  1892  : — 
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■This  is  the  fourth  day  on  which  all  the  papers 
fc«  been  cutting  up  both  my  latest  creations.  .  .  . 
is  not  the  first  time.  The  abuse  does  not  annoy  me 
the  least,  and  yet — as  always  under  these  circum- 
nces — I  am  in  a  hateful  frame  of  mind.  When  one  has 
sd  in  expectation  of  an  important  event,  as  soon  as  it  is 
sr  there  comes  a  kind  of  apathy  and  disinclination  for 
rk,  while  the  emptiness  and  futility  of  all  our  efforts 
x>mes  so  evident  .  .  .  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  leave 
Berlin.  There  I  shall  decide  where  to  go  for  a  rest 
ost  probably  to  Nice).  On  December  29th  I  shall  be 
Brussels.  From  thence  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  and  after- 
rds  to  see  Mile.  Fanny  at  Montbeillard.  About  the 
h  January  I  have  to  conduct  the  concerts  at  Odessa. 
the  end  of  the  month  I  shall  be  in  Petersburg.  Later 
lall  spend  some  time  in  Klin,  and  go  to  you  in  Lent" 

To  Vladimir  Davidov, 

"Berlin,  December  16M  (28M),  1892. 

Here  I  am,  still  in  Berlin.  To-day  I  have  given 
self  up  to  serious  reflections,  which  will  have  important 
ilts.  I  have  been  carefully,  and  as  it  were  objectively, 
lysing  my  Symphony,  which  luckily  I  have  not  yet 
hestrated  and  given  to  the  world.    The  impression  was 

flattering :  the  work  is  written  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
I  is  not  interesting  or  moving.  I  ought  to  put  it  aside 
I  forget  it  .  .  .  Am  I  done  for  and  dried  up  ?  Perhaps 
re  is  yet  some  subject  which  could  inspire  me;  but  I 
jht  to  compose  no  more  absolute  music,  symphony  or 
oiber  works.  To  live  without  work  would  weary  me. 
lat  am  I  to  do  ?  Fold  my  hands  as  far  as  composition 
oncemed  and  try  to  forget  it?  It  is  difficult  to  decide. 
hink,  and  think,  and  do  not  know  how  to  settle  the 
^on.     In  any  case,  the  outlook  has  not  been  cheerful 

last  three  days." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 

"BiLE,  December  i^th  (31//),  1902. 

...  I  have  nothing  to  write  about  but  fits  of  weep- 
.     Really  it  is  surprising  that  this  phenomenal,  deadly 
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home-sickness  does  not  drive  me  mad.  Since  this  ps> 
logical  phase  grows  stronger  with  eveiy  journey  abroa 
future  I  shall  never  travel  alone,  even  for  a  short  time, 
morrow  this  feeling  will  give  place  to  another  (scare 
less  painful  emotion.  I  am  going  to  Montbeillard,  2 
must  confess  to  a  morbid  fear  and  horror,  as  though  1 
entering  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  the  world  of 
who  had  long  since  vanished." 

To  his  brother,  Nicholas  Ilich  Tchaikovsky. 

"  Paris,  December  2%nd  {January  y^  i^ 

"...  I  wrote  to  Mile.  Fanny  from  B^e  to  let  her 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  so  that  she  should  not  be  up; 
my  unexpected  appearance.  I  reached  Montbeilla 
3  p.m.  on  January  ist  (new  style),  and  went  straig 
her  house.  She  lives  in  a  quiet  street  in  this  little 
which  is  so  quiet  that  it  might  be  compared  to  one  ( 
own  Russian  'district'  towns.  The  house  contain 
six  rooms — two  on  each  floor — and  bek>ngs  to  Fann 
her  sister.  Here  they  were  bom,  and  have  spent 
whole  lives.  Mile.  Fanny  came  to  the  door,  and  I 
her  at  once.  She  does  not  look  her  seventy  years 
curiously  enough,  has  altered  very  little  on  the  y 
The  same  high-coloured  complexion  and  browTi 
and  her  hair  is  not  very  grey.  She  has  grown 
stouter.  I  had  dreaded  tears  and  an  affecting  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  greete 
as  though  we  had  not  met  for  a  year — ^jo>'fiilly 
tenderly,  but  quite  simply.  It  soon  became  clear  t 
why  our  parents,  and  we  ourselves,  were  so  fond  ol 
She  is  a  remarkably  clever,  sympathetic  creature, 
seems  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  intq 
Naturally  we  started  upon  reminiscences,  and  sh< 
called  a  number  of  interesting  details  from  our  childl 
Then  she  showed  me  our  copybooks,  my  exercises,] 
letters  and  mine,  and — what  was  of  the  greatest  intere 
me — a  few  dear,  kind  letters  from  our  mother.  1  cai 
tell  you  what  a  strange  and  wonderful  feeling  came  ( 
me  while  listening  to  her  recollections  and  looking  < 
these  letters  and  books.   The  past  rose  up  so  clearly  be 
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It  I  seemed  to  inhale  the  air  of  Votinsk  and  hear  my 
r's  voice  distinctly.  .  .  .  When  she  asked  me  which 
brothers  I  loved  best,  I  replied  evasively  that  I  was 
y  fond  of  them  all.  At  which  she  was  a  little  indig- 
ind  said  that,  as  my  playmate  in  childhood,  I  ought 
*  most  for  you.  And  truly  at  that  moment  I  felt  I 
y^ou  intensely,  because  you  had  shared  all  my  youth- 
's. I  stayed  with  her  from  three  until  eight  o'clock, 
It  noticing  how  time  went  I  spent  the  whole  of  the 
lay  in  her  society.  .  .  . 

le  gave  me  a  beautiful  letter  from  my  mother,  in 
she  writes  of  you  with  special  tenderness.  I  will 
t  to  you.  The  two  sisters  do  not  live  luxuriously — 
mfortably.  Fanny's  sister  also  lived  a  long  time  in 
L,  and  does  not  speak  the  language  badly.  Both  of 
still  teach.  They  are  known  to  the  whole  town,  for 
lave  taught  all  the  educated  people  there,  and  are 
sally  loved  and  respected.  In  the  evening  I  em- 
.  Fanny  when  I  took  leave  of  her,  and  promised  to 
some  day.  ..." 

To  ModesU  Tchaikovsky, 

^^VhViis,  January  £^th  (16M),  1892. 

.  After  my  brilliant  concert  in  Brussels  I  returned 
yesterday.     The  orchestra  was  very  good,  but  not 

disciplined.  I  was  very  cordially  received,  but  this 
t  make  things  any  easier  for  me.  I  suffered  equally 
gitation  and  the  anguish  of  home-sickness.  During 
terval  Gevaert,  as  President  of  the  Artists'  Benevo- 
^ssociation,  made  a  speech  before  the  assembled 
tra,  in  which  he  thanked  me  on  behalf  of  this 
^  As  the  concert  was  given  in  aid  of  a  charity,  I 
id  to  accept  any  fee,  which  touched  the  artists  very 


programme  of  the  Brussels  concert  included,  among 
compositions  by  Tchaikovsky,  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
op.  23  (Rummel  as  soloist),  the  Nut-cracker  Suite, 
t  Overture  "  /<P/2." 
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On  January  I2th  (24th),  1893,  Tchaikovsky  arriw 
Odessa,  where  for  nearly  a  fortnight  he  was  ftftsd 
such  enthusiasm  that  even  the  Prague  festivities  of 
dwindled  into  insignificance  compared  with  these  a 
ences. 

The  ovations  b^an  the  day  after  his  arrival,  vhe 
his  appearance  at  the  rehearsal  of  Pique  Dawu,  he 
welcomed  by  the  theatrical  direction  and  the  entire  < 
company.  Not  contented  with  vodierous  dieering.h 
"  chaired  "  and  borne  around  in  triumph^  much  to  hi 
comfort  On  the  i6th  he  conducted  the  following ' 
at  the  concert  of  the  Musical  Society :  The  Temfa 
Andante  cantabile  from  the  Quartet,  op.  1 1»  and  the 
cracker  Suite.  The  local  section  of  the  Musical  S' 
presented  him  with  a  b^ton,  and  the  musicians  gave 
laurel  wreath.  Some  numbers  on  the  programme  1 
be  repeated  three  times  in  response  to  the  vod 
applause. 

This  triumph  was  followed  by  a  series  of  othen 
first  performance  of  Pique  Dame^  a  soir^  in  his  hon 
the  English  Club,  a  charity  concert,  given  by  the  Sk 
Association,  and  a  second  concert  of  the  Musical  S< 
at  which  the  Overture  "  181 2  "  had  to  be  repeated  di 

Tchaikovsky  left  Odessa  on  January  2Sth  (Fel 
6th),  and  returned  to  Klin  to  recover  from  the  strai 
fatigue  of  his  visit 

Among  the  many  occupations  which  overwhelme 
there,  he  found  time  to  sit  to  Kouznietsov  for  his  pc 
"  Although  the  artist  knew  nothing  of  Tchaikovsky's 
life,"  says  Modeste, "  he  has  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  pr 
ings  of  inspiration,  in  divining  all  the  tragedy  d 
mental  and  spiritual  phase  through  which  the  con; 
was  passing  at  that  time,  and  has  rendered  it  with  pro 
actuality.  Knowing  my  brother  as  I  do,  I  can  a£Bn 
no  truer,  more  living  likeness  of  him  exists.  There 
few  slight  deviations  from  strict  truth  in  the  delinett 
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He  features ;  but  they  do  not  detract  from  the  portrait  as 
■whole,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  them  cor- 
ftcted.  Perhaps  the  vitality  which  breathes  from  the 
icture  has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  these  small 
Ifccts." 

Kouznietsov  presented  the  portrait  to  Tchaikovsky, 
bo,  however,  declined  to  accept  it,  partly  because  he 
lid  not  endure  a  picture  of  himself  upon  his  own  walls, 
chiefly  because  he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in 
anting  the  artist  from  making  something  out  of  his 
The  portrait  is  now  in  the  Tretiakov  Gallery, 
>w. 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

;  "Klin,  February  K^ih  (\lth\  1893. 

". . .  My  journey  from  Kamenka  here  was  not  very  pro- 

kious.    I  was  taken  so  ill  in  the  carriage  that  I  frightened 

\  fellow-passengers  by  becoming  delirious,  and  had  to 

W)  at  Kharkov.     After  taking  my  usual  remedies,  and  a 

If  sleep,  I  awoke  quite  well  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

**Next  week  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  Vladimir  Shilovsky. 

fce  prospect  fills  me  with  fear  and  agitation.     Tell  me, 

i»   he   greatly  changed?     How  is   the   dropsy?     I   am 

rstid  of  a  scene,  and  altogether  dread  our  meeting.     Is 

ere  really  no  hope  for  him  ?     Answer  these  questions." 

Vladimir  Shilovsky,  who  had  played  an  important 
^t  in  my  brother's  life  some  twenty  years  earlier,  had 
"y  rarely  come  in  contact  with  his  old  teacher  since  his 
Lxriage  with  the  only  remaining  child  of  Count  Vassiliev. 
i«re  had  been  no  breach  between  them,  but  their  lives 
c3  run  in  opposite  directions.  In  January,  1893,  ^  heard 
^t  Vladimir  Shilovsky  was  seriously  ill.  I  informed 
rter  Ilich,  who  visited  his  old  pupil  in  Moscow,  and  was 
Liched  by  the  joy  he  showed  at  their  reunion,  and  by  the 
fcm  self-control  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  hopeless  con- 
bion.  The  old  intimacy  was  renewed,  and  only  ended 
'th  the  Count's  death  in  June,  1893. 
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XVII 

Tchaikovsky's  life  moved  in  spiral  convolutions, 
every  turn  his  way  seemed  to  lie  through  the 
spiritual  phases.  The  alternations  of  light  and  s 
succeeded  each  other  with  a  corresponding  regul 
When  speaking  of  the  depression  which  darkened  hL 
years,  I  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  thi 
a  similar  condition  of  mind  before  every  decisive  chan 
his  existence.  The  acute  moral  tension  which  pre 
his  retirement  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice  was  foil 
by  the  calm  and  happy  summer  of  1862.  To  his 
and  hopeful  mood  at  the  beginning  of  1877  succeede 
crisis  which  compelled  him  to  go  abroad  for  rest 
change.  So,  too,  this  year,  1893,  opened  with  a  p 
of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation  of  his  Sixl 
so-called  "  Pathetic,"  Symphony  was  mainly  accoun 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  a 
of  exorcism,  whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  s 
which  had  possessed  him  in  the  preceding  years. 

The  first  mention  of  this  Symphony  occurs  in  a  let! 
his  brother  Anatol,  dated  February   loth   (22nd), 
in  which  he  speaks  of  being  completely  absorbed  ii 
new   project      The  following  day,  writing  to  Viae 
Davidov,  he  enters  into  fuller  particulars  : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  about  my  work, 
you  know^  I  destroyed  a  Symphony  which  I  had  partlyc 
posed  and  orchestrated  in  the  autumn.  I  did  wisely 
it  contained  little  that  was  really  fine — an  empty  pat 
of  sounds  without  any  inspiration.  Just  as  I  was  star 
on  my  journey  (the  visit  to  Paris  in  December,  1892) 
idea  came  to  me  for  a  new  Symphony.  This  time  \ 
a  programme ;  but  a  programme  of  a  kind  which  rem 
an  enigma  to  all — let  them  guess  it  who  can.  The  v 
will  be  entitled  "  A  Programme  Symphony  "  (No.  6). ' 
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Dgramme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment  During 
^.journey,  while  composing  it  in  my  mind,  I  frequently 
sd  tears.  Now  I  am  home  again  I  have  settled  down 
sketch  out  the  work,  and  it  goes  with  such  ardour  that 
.less  than  four  days  I  have  completed  the  first  move- 
silt,  while  the  rest  of  the  Symphony  is  clearly  outlined  in 
F  head.  There  will  be  much  that  is  novel  as  regards 
ria  in  this  work.  For  instance,  the  Finale  will  not  be 
pneat  Allegro,  but  an  Adagio  of  considerable  dimensions. 
m  cannot  imagine  what  joy  I  feel  at  the  conviction  that 

ry  is  not  yet  over,  and  that  I  may  still  accomplish 
Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does  not  seem 
ijty.     Do  not  speak  of  this  to  anyone  but  Modeste." 

BJter  an  interval  of  three  years  Tchaikovsky  once  more 
Mfacted  a  concert  of  the  Moscow  Musical  Society  on 
fiaruary  14th  (26th).  This  was  in  response  to  a  letter 
Safonov  b^ging  him  to  make  up  their  former  per- 
differences  and  to  take  part  again  in  the  work  of 
las  Rubinstein,  of  imperishable  memory.  The  Over- 
H^Fantasia  Hamlet  was  played  at  this  concert  for  the 
B  tsme  in  Moscow. 

Pkbout  the  end  of  February  Tchaikovsky  again  returned 
if  oscow  to  hear  a  new  Suite  From  Childhood's  Days, 
MBeorge  Konius,  which  pleased  him  very  much.  Through 
Influence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Tchaikovsky 
jpeeded  in  getting  an  annual  pension  of  1,200  roubles 
i|X>)  for  the  struggling  young  composer. 
ftLt  this  time  he  suffered  from  a  terrible  attack  of  head- 
which  never  left  him,  and  threatened  to  become  a 
ic  ailment.  It  departed,  however,  with  extraordinary 
finess  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  first  paroxysm. 
March  nth  (23rd)  he  visited  Kharkov,  where  he 
led  till  the  i6th  (28th),  and  enjoyed  a  series  of 
phs  similar  to  those  he  had  experienced  in  Odessa 
in  the  year. 

March  i8th  (30th)  Tchaikovsky  was  back  in  Klin. 
he  received  news  that  Ippolitov-Ivanov  was  leaving 
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To  Vladifftir  Davidov. 

"  Berun,  Jl/br  15M  (ayrtX  1% 
'^  .  .  .  This  time  I  wept  and  suffered  more  than 
perhaps  because  I  let  my  thoughts  dwell  too  much  00 
last  year's  journey.     It  is  purely  a  psychophysical 
menon!     And  how   I   loathe   trains,  the  atmospboc 
railway  carriages,  and  fellow-travellers !  .  .  .  I  travd  1 
much,  that  is  why  I  dislike  it  more  and  more.    Itisqi 
green  here,  and  flowers  blooming  everywhere — ^batitdoi 
not  give  me  any  pleasure,  and  I  am  only  consdous  of 
incredible  and  overwhelming  home-sickness." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky^ 

"  London,  M<xy  1 7M  (29/A),  \%^ 

"  I  arrived  here  early  this  morning.  I  had  some  difficri 
to  find  a  room — all  the  hotels  are  packed.  The  cooa 
takes  place  on  May  20th  (June  ist),  after  which  I 
rush  around  for  about  a  week,  for  the  Cambridge  cere 
does  not  come  off  until  the  i  ith  or  12th,  and  on  the  i 
— our  1st  of  June — I  begin  my  homeward  journey.  I 
continually  thinking  of  you  all.  I  never  realise  aD 
affection  for  you  so  much  as  when  away  from  home,  1 
oppressed  with  loneliness  and  nostalgia." 

To  Vladimir  Davidov, 

**  London,  Afay  17///  (29M),  iS^y 

"Is  it  not  strange  that  of  my  own   free  will  I 
elected  to  undergo  this  torture  ?      What  fiend  can 
suggested  it  to  me?     Several  times  during  my 
yesterday  I  resolved  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  aiid 
tail.     But   what   a   disgrace   to   turn   back   for  no 
reason !     Yesterday    I    suffered    so    much   that  I 
neither  sleep  nor  eat,  which  is  very  unusual  for  me. 
suffer  not  only  from  torments  which  cannot  be  put  i 
words  (there  is  one  place  in  my  new  Symphony—^ 
Sixth — where   they  seem  to   me   adequately  expi 
but  from  a  dislike  to  strangers,  and  an  indefinable  terror 
though  of  what  the  devil  only  knows.     This  state  mak 
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adl  not  be  home  before  the  30th  (May  12th),  and  I  start 
the  loth  (22nd)  of  May, .  .  .  but  perhaps  I  may  knock 

*  a  few  songs  very  quickly." 

To  P,  Jurgenson. 

"Klin,  May  2nd^  1893. 

*  I  intended  to  ask  my  old  fee — 100  roubles  for  each 
inber.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  paying 
^positions  made  to  me  (I  swear  it  is  true),  I  must  put 

my  prices  a  little.     But  I  will  not  forget  that  you  have 

0  published  my  greater  works,  from  which  you  will  not 
rive  any  profit  for  a  long  time  to  come.  So  let  it 
Jid  at  the  old  fee.  ...  It  is  a  pity  I  had  not  more  time 

writing. 

*  Should  anything  happen  to  Karl,^  and  the  family  be  in 
sd,  do  not  hesitate  to  help  them  out  of  my  present,  or 
ure,  funds.  .  .  .'* 

To  P,  Jurgenson, 
"Petersburg,  May  6th  (18M),  1893. 

♦.  .  .  .  As  regards  my  fee,  I  must  tell  you  that  Gutheil 

1  never  made  me  any  proposals,  because  all  Russian  pub- 
jers  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  caught  by  any  bait  they 
ly  offer.  But  abroad  my  relations  with  you  are  not 
derstood,  therefore  I  often  receive  advances  from  other 
mtries.  Many  of  them  ( Andr6  of  Offenbach)  have  offered 
5  far  higher  fees  than  I  get  from  you  (of  course,  I  am 
ly  speaking  of  short  compositions).  ...  I  cannot  lose 
ht  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  symphonies  and  operas 
ire  cost  you  more  than  they  bring  in.  Of  course,  they 
A  sell  better  some  day,  but  at  present  I  do  not  like  to 
«d  you.  You  are  not  as  rich  as  an  Abraham,  a  Schott, 
a  Simrock.  ...  If  (on  your  honour)  you  do  not  con- 
cr  it  too  much  to  give  me  another  fifty,  I  will  agree  to 

Naturally  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for  this  has  been  a 
ivy  year. 

'  I  want  nothing  for  the  Mozart,^  because  I  have  not  put 
idi  of  myself  into  it." 

'  Karl  Albrecht,  who  was  on  his  death-bed 
^  The  Quartet  Night, 
2   Z 
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no  idea  of  what  the  town  is  really  like     The  dcinl 
Paris  is  a  mere  village  compared  to  London !    Walking 
R^ent  Street  and  Hyde  Park,  one  sees  so  many 
so  much  splendid  and  luxurious  equipment,  that  the 
is  fairly  dazzled.      I  have  been   to  aftemoofi  tea  at 
Embassy.     Our  secretary  at  the  Embassy  here, 
is  a  ch^trming  man.     What  a  number  of  people  I  see^i 
how  tired  I  get!    In  the  morning  I   suffer  a  great d 
from  depression,  and  later  I  feel  in  a  kind  of  daze 
have  but  one  thought :   to  get  it  all  over.  .  .  .  At  Cii 
bridge  I  will  keep  a  full  diary.     It  seems  to  me  tt  w2l  t 
a  very  droll  business.   Grieg  is  ilL    All  the  other  reel] 
will  come.  .  .  ." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikm>sky. 

'<  London,  May  29/!  {J^m  io/ft),  rS$]. 
"  This  letter  will  not  be  in  time  to  reach  you  m  * 
...  I  have  not  had  a  chance  of  writing.  This  is  1 
infernal  life.  Not  a  moment's  peace :  perpetual  agi^lia 
dread,  home-sickness,  fatigue.  However^  the  hc?or 
escape  is  at  hand.  Besides  which,  I  must  say  I  find 
excellent  folks  here,  who  show  me  every  kind  of  atteBl 
All  the  doctors  designate  have  now  arrived  except  \ 
who  is  too  ill.  Next  to  Saint-Saens,  Bojto  app^ 
to  me.  Bruch  is  an  unsympathetic,  inflated 
personage.  I  go  to  Cambridge  the  day  after 
and  do  not  stay  at  an  hotel,  but  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
land,  who  has  written  me  a  very  kind  letter  of  m 
I  shall  only  be  there  one  night  On  the  day 
arrival  there  will  be  a  concert  and  dinner,  ami 
following  day — the  ceremony.  By  four  o'clock  il 
all  over." 

In  1893,  >"  consequence  of  the  Bftietli  anni 
the  Cambridge   University  Musical   Society,  the 
those   who   received   the  Doctor's  degree^  k-cncris 
was  distinguished  by  an  unusual  number  of  mu^ 
Tchaikovsky,  Saint-Saens,  Boito,  Max  Bnich  and 
Grieg. 

The  festivities  at  Cambridge  began  on  June  I2th(l 
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yle)  with  a  concert,  the  programme  of  which  included  a 
iork  by  each  of  the  five  recipients  of  the  musical  degree, 
tid  one  by  Dr.  Stanford,^  the  director  of  the  society. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  :  (i)  Fragment  from 
y^sseus  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Max  Bruch) ; 
1)  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  A/rzca,  the  com- 
at  the  piano  (Saint-Saens) ;  (3)  Prologue  from 
stofele  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Boito) ;  (4) 
aphonic  poem,  Francesca  da  Rimini  (op.  32),  (Tchai- 
sky) ;  (5)  Peer  Gynt  Suite  (op.  46)  (Grieg) ;  (6)  Ode, 
East  to  the  West,  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  52) 
ford). 

|The  various  numbers  were  conducted  by  the  respective 
Ipsposers,  with  the  exception  of  Grieg's  Suite  and  the 
Ivitasia  Africa^  which  were  given  under  the  b^ton  of 
r.  Stanford. 

'The  singers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  Mme.  Marie 
Itema,  and  Plunket  Green. 
^In  his  Portraits  et  Souvenirs  Saint-Sacns  has  given  the 

Swing  description  of  this  concert,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
interrupting  my  narrative  in  order  to  quote  what  the 
ich  composer  says  of  my  brother's  Francesca. 

"Piquant  charms  and  dazzling  fireworks  abound  in 
liaikovsky's  Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  bristles  with 
liculties,  and  shrinks  from  no  violence  of  effect.  The 
titlest  and  kindest  of  men  has  let  loose  a  whirlwind  in 
s  'work,  and  shows  as  little  pity  for  his  interpreters  and 
airers  as  Satan  for  sinners.  But  the  composer's  talent 
d  astounding  technique  are  so  great  that  the  critic  can 
ly  feel  pleasure  in  the  work.  A  long  melodic  phrase,  the 
'-e-song  of  Paola  and  Francesca,  soars  above  this  tempest, 
s  bufera  infemale,  which  attracted  Liszt  before  Tchai- 
"vky,  and  engendered  his  Dante  Symphony.  Liszt's 
mncesca  is  more  touching  and  more  Italian  in  character 
an  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer  ;  the  whole  work 
so  typical  that  we  seem  to  see  the  profile  of  Dante 

^  This  was  before  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  was  knighted. 
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projected  in  it  Tchaikovsky's  art  is  mare  subtte,  &e 
lines  clearer,  the  material  m(»^  attractive ;  from  a  pi 
musical  point  of  view  the  work  is  better.  Liszf  s  vcrsi 
perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  or  painter.  0 
whole,  they  can  fitly  stand  side  by  side ;  either  of  th 
worthy  of  Dante,  and  as  regards  noise,  both  leave  nc 
to  be  desired."  * 

The  concert  was  followed  by  a  banquet  in  the  1 
King's  College,  at  which  a  hundred  guests  sat  do 
table.  As  it  was  purely  a  musical  festivity,  only 
who  were  to  receive  the  honorary  musical  degree 
invited  to  this  banquet  The  place  of  honour,  next 
chairman,  was  given  to  Saint-Saens,  the  eldest 
guests.  Never  had  Tchaikovsky  greater  reason  t 
g^atulate  himself  upon  his  comparative  youth,  for,  tc 
with  the  honour,  the  difficult  task  of  replying  to  a  to 
behalf  of  his  colleagues  fell  to  the  lot  of  Saint-Saer 

After  the  dinner  came  a  brilliant  reception  to  tb 
posers  in  the  hall  of  the  Museum. 

Besides  the  musicians,  there  were  several  other  rec 
of  the  honorary  degree,  including  the  Maharajah  of  1 
agar,  Lord  Herschel,  Lord  Roberts,  Dr.  Julius  St 
Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the  University  of 
and  the  Irish  scholar,  Standish  O'Grady. 

On  the  morning  of  June  13th  all  the  future  ( 
assembled  in  the  Arts  School  and  attired  themse 
their  splendid  doctors*  robes  of  red  and  white 
which  they  took  up  their  positions,  and  the  pro 
started.     Saint-Saens,  in  the  volume  already  quoted 

"  We  were  attired  in  ample  robes  of  silk,  i)arti-o 
scarlet  and  white,  with  full  sleeves,  and  on  om 
college-caps  of  black  velvet  with  gold  tassels, 
decked  out,  we  walked  in  procession  through  tht 
under  a  tropical  sun.  At  the  head  of  the  group  of 
went  the  King  of  Bohonager  in  a  turban  of  clodi « 

^  Partraiis  4i  Smvtnirs,  Saint-SaCDS,  p.  I41. 
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aurkling  with  fabulous  jewels  and  a  diamond  necklace. 
are  I  confess  that,  as  the  enemy  of  the  commonplace, 
tad  of  the  neuter  tints  of  our  modern  garb,  I  was 
idianted  with  the  adventure? 

-*The  people  stood  on  each  side  of  the  railings,  and 
leered  us  with  some  enthusiasm,  especially  Lord  Roberts/' 

"Meanwhile  the  Senate  House,  in  which  the  degrees 
ETC  conferred,  had  become  crowded  with  undergraduates 
id  guests.  The  former  were  not  merely  spectators,  but 
»as  we  afterwards  discovered — participated  in  the  event. 
Tien  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  other  members  of  the 
9iate  had  taken  their  places,  the  ceremony  began.  Each 
npient  rises  in  turn  from  his  seat,  while  the  public 
ator  recounts  his  claims  to  recognition  in  a  Latin 
ation.  Here  the  undergraduates  begin  to  play  their 
ttL  According  to  ancient  tradition,  they  are  allowed  to 
m,  cheer,  and  make  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  new 
ctors.  At  every  joke  the  orator  waits  until  the  noise 
d  laughter  has  subsided,  then  continues  to  read  aloud. 
hen  this  is  done,  the  recipient  is  led  up  to  the  Vice- 
lancellor,  who  greets  him  as  doctor  in  nomine  Patri^  Filii 
Spiritus  Sancti.     This  formula  was  not  used  in  the  case 

tiie  Maharajah.'' 

The  oration  delivered  in  honour  of  Tchaikovsky  ran  as 
Hows: — 

**Russorum  ex  imperio  immenso  hodie  ad  nos  delatus 
tviri  illustris,  Rubinsteinii,  disci pulus  insignis,  qui  neque 
lliam  neque  Helvetiam  inexploratam  reliquit,  sed  patriae 
rmina  popularia  ante  omnia  dilexit.  Ingenii  Slavonici  et 
dorem  fervidum  et  languorem  subtristem  quam  feliciter 
terp'retatur !  Musicorum  modorum  in  argumentis  animo 
ncipiendis  quam  amplus  est!  in  numeris  modulandis 
stm  distinctus!  in  flexionibus  variandis  quam  subtilis! 
orchestrae  (ut  aiunt)  partibus  inter  se  diversis  una  com- 
nendis  quam  splendidus !  Talium  virorum  animo  grato 
miramur  ingenium  illud  facile  et  promptum,  quod,  velut 
WL  renim  natura,  nulla,  necessitate  coactum  sed  quasi 
I  sponte  pulcherrimum  quidque  in  luminis  oras  quotannis 
xnittit 
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"Audiamus  Propertium : 

" '  aspice  quot  submittit  humus  formosa  colores ; 
et  veniunt  hederae  sponte  sua  melius.' 

"  Etiam   nosmet  ipsi  hodie  front!   tarn   felid  bcdem 
nostrae  corollam  sponte  imponimus. 
"  Duco  ad  vos  Petrum  Tchaikovsky." 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  breakfast  given  by  die 
Vice-Chancellor,  at  which  all  attended  in  their  robes.  At 
the  end  of  the  meal,  in  obedience  to  the  tradition  d 
centuries,  a  loving-cup  was  passed  round. 

The  breakfast  was  followed   by  a   garden-party, 
hostess  being  the  wife  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

By  evening  Tchaikovsky  was  back  in  London,  wl 
he  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  some  of  his  new  frieal 
Among  these  I  must  mention  the  fine  baritone,  Ei^ 
Oudin.  Tchaikovsky  was  soon  very  sincerely  attadfl 
to  him,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist  Upon  his  initiatni 
Oudin  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  Symphony  Conceits  i 
Moscow  and  Petersburg. 

The  following  day  Tchaikovsky  left  for  Paris. 

To  P.  Jurgenson. 

"  Paris,  June  yd  ( 1 5M),  1893. 

"  Cambridge,  with  its  peculiar  customs  which  rctai 
much  that  is  medieval,  with  its  colleges  that  resemU 
monasteries,  and  its  buildings  recalling  a  remote  past 
made  a  very  agreeable  impression  upon  me." 

To  N,  Konradi. 

"  Paris, /«/«^  3^(15^^),  1S95. 

"  At  Cambridge  I  stayed  with  Professor  Maitland.  TBl 
would  have  been  dreadfully  embarrassing  for  me,  if  W 
and  his  wife  had  not  proved  to  be  some  of  the  inoff 
charming  people  I  ever  met ;   and  Russophiles  into  tht 
bargain,  which  is  the  greatest  rarity  in  England.    Not 
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I  is  over,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  my  visit  to 
r^land,  and  to  remember  the  extraordinary  cordiality 
own  to  me  everywhere,  although,  in  consequence  of  my 
caliar  temperament,  while  there,  I  tormented  and  worried 
pself  to  fiddle-strings." 


XVIII 

Tchaikovsky's  home-coming  was  by  no  means  joyful. 
le  shadow  of  death  was  all  around  him.  Hardly  had 
jtheard  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend  Karl  Albrecht 
01  a  letter  from  the  Countess  Vassiliev-Shilovsky  in- 
taied  him  that  her  husband  had  passed  away.  Besides 
1^  Apukhtin  lay  dying  in  Petersburg,  and  in  Moscow 
Other  valued  friend,  Zvierev,  was  in  an  equally  hopeless 
Ldition. 

h  few  years  earlier  one  such  grief  would  have  affected 
haikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
kned  to  do  at  this  juncture.  Now  death  appeared  to 
1  less  enigmatical  and  fearful.  Whether  his  feelings 
fe  less  acute,  or  whether  the  mental  sufferings  of  later 
urs  had  taught  him  that  death  was  often  a  deliverance, 
annot  say.  I  merely  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that, 
Hpite  of  the  discomforting  news  which  met  him  in  all 
Ktions,  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  to 
(end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful 
it  any  period  in  his  existence. 

fc  looked  forward  with  joy  to  meeting  his  nephew 
idimir  Davidov  at  Grankino,  in  the  government  of 
lava.     He  always  felt  well  in  the  glorious  air  of  the 

Eim    Grankino  he   went   to    stay  with   his   brother 
las  at  Oukolovo. 
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To  Vladimir  Davidov. 

''July  19/*  (3if/),  189J 

"  I  spent  two  very  pleasant  days  in  Moscow.  Tdl  Mo 
I  was  very  ill  the  day  after  he  left     They  said  it  wasfirai^ 
drinking  too  much  cold  water  at  dinner  and  supper. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  I  start  upon  the  Symphony 
I  must  write  letters  for  the  next  two  days." 

To  Modeste  Tchaikovsky. 

''July  22nd  {August  yd),  1893. 

"  I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  the  Symphony.  The  (uither 
go,  the  more  difficult  the  orchestration  becomes  T 
years  ago  I  should  have  rushed  it  through  without 
second  Siought,  and  it  would  have  turned  out  all  rig| 
Now  I  am  turning  coward,  and  have  lost  my 
confidence.  I  have  been  sitting  all  day  over  two  pagi 
yet  they  will  not  come  out  as  I  wish.  In  spite  of  thk,t 
work  makes  progress,  and  I  should  npt  have  done  so  1 
anywhere  else  but  at  home. 

^  Thanks  to  Alexis'  exertions,  my  house  has  a 
coquettish  appearance.    All  is  in  order ;  a  mass  of  Boil 
in  the  garden,  good  paths,  and  a  new  fence  with  gates 
am  well  cared  for.     And  yet  I  get  terribly  bora!  onk 
I  am  working. .  .  ." 

To  Vladimir  Davidov. 

"August  yd  {istk\\t^ 

"  The  Symphony  which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  yot 
although  I  have  now  changed  my  mind* — is  progressing. 
am  very  well  pleased  with  its  contents,  but  not  quite  so 
fied  with  the  orchestration.    It  does  not  realise  my 
To  me,  it  will  seem  quite  natural,  and  not  in  the  1 
astonishing,  if  this  Symphony  meets  with  abuse,  or  91 
appreciation  at  first      I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite 
best — and  especially  the  *  most  sincere  * — of  all  my  «• 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  ofipi 
before." 

^  This  was  merely  a  playful  threat  because  his  n^ibew  had 
answer  his  letters. 
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To  P.  Jurgenson, 

"Klin,  August  12th  (24M),  1S93. 

•"Dear  Friend, — I  have  finished  the  orchestration  of 
*c  new  Symphony.  ...  I  have  made  the  arrangement 
»  four  hands  myself,  and  must  play  it  through,  so  I  have 
Skked  the  youngest  Konius  to  come  here,  that  we  may  try 

together.  As  regards  the  score  and  parts,  I  cannot  put 
hem  in  order  before  the  first  performance,  which  takes 
Jice  in  Petersburg  on  October  i6th  (28th).  ...  On  my 
iOltl  of  honour,  I  have  never  felt  such  self-satisfaction, 

fi  pride,  such  happiness,  as  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
really  the  creator  of  this  beautiful  work." 

V 

To  the  same, 

'  "  Klin,  August  20th  {September  u/),  1893. 

f*I  shall  take  the  Symphony  with  me  to  Petersburg 
i^By.  I  promise  not  to  give  away  the  score.  The 
tangement  for  four  hands  needs  a  thorough  revision. 
'have  entrusted  this  to  Leo  Konius.  I  wished  him  to 
jDeive  a  fee  of  at  least  100  roubles,  but  he  refused.  .  .  ." 

HTchaikovsky  spent  two  days  with  Laroche  in  Peters- 
tg.  Even  the  prospect  of  his  journey  to  Hamburg  did 
It  suffice  to  damp  his  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  He  does 
it  appear  to  have  written  any  letters  during  his  absence 
ttti  Russia,  which  was  of  very  brief  duration. 

*•  On  his  return  from  Hamburg  he  met  me  in  St.  Peters- 
"  says  Modeste,  "  and  stayed  with  me  a  day  or  two. 
not  seen  him  so  bright  for  a  long  time  past.  He 
keenly  interested  in  the  forthcoming  season  of  the 
'  Society,  and  was  preparing  the  programme  of  the 
concert,  which  he  was  to  conduct. 
^  At  this  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
vown  life.  Having  finished  the  education  of  N.  Konradi, 
pscided  to  set  up  housekeeping  with  my  nephew  Vladimir 
ifvidov,  who  had  completed  his  course  at  the  School  of 
Itisprudence  and  was  now  an  independent  man.     My 
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brother  was  naturally  very  much  interested  in  all 
arrangements  of  our  new  home. 

"  At  this  time  we  discussed  subjects  for  a  new  o] 
Peter  IHch*s  favourite  author  in  later  life  was  George  I 
Once  during  his  travels  abroad  he  had  come  across 
finest  book,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  from  that  tin 
considered  she  had  no  rival  but  Tolstoi  as  a  wnt< 
fiction.  Adam  Bede,  Silas  Mamer^  and  MiddUt 
stirred  him  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  he  read 
over  and  over  again.  He  cared  less  for  Roniola,  bu 
particularly  fond  of  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  For  a 
he  seriously  contemplated  founding  the  libretto  of  hi: 
opera  upon  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton 
wished  me  to  read  the  tale  and  give  him  my  opini 
must  confess  that,  from  his  own  account  of  it,  I  pers 
him  to  give  up  the  idea. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  actually  convinced  him,  or  w' 
he  lost  interest  in  it  himself,  but  he  never  referred  t 
tale  again  when  he  spoke  of  other  subjects  for  a  libn 

"  We  separated  early  in  September,  and  he  went 
brother  Anatol,  who  was  spending  the  summer  and  ai 
with  his  family  at  Mikhailovskoe." 

Here    he    enjoyed    a    very    happy    visit      "It 
describably  beautiful,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste.     "  It  ii 
gether  pleasant  and  successful.    The  weather  is  won< 
All  day  long  I  wander  in  the  forest  and  bring  home 
tities  of  mushrooms." 

His  high  opinion  of  the  new  Symphony  was  sti 
changed,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Const 
Constantinovich  on  September  2ist  (October  3rd),  *" 
out  exaggeration  I  have  put  my  whole  soul  int< 
work."  Yet  in  spite  of  his  cheerful  attitude,  a  momi 
cloud  of  depression  passed  over  him  at  this  time.  \V 
to  Modeste  from  Moscow,  a  few  days  later,  he  says : 
lately  I  have  been  dreadfully  bored  and  misanthn 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  sit  in  my  room  and  see  n 
but  the  waiter.  I  long  for  home,  work,  and  my  n 
existence." 
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>ii  September  25th  he  returned  to  Klin  for  the  last 

To  Anna  Merkling, 

''September  2^th  {October  \\th\  1893. 

•  I  am  now  very  busy  with  the  orchestration  of  the 
emoforte  Concerto.  I  shall  soon  appear  on  the  banks  of 
&  Neva.     You  will  see  me  about  the  loth." 

JOn  October  7th  (19th)  Tchaikovsky  left  Klin  never  to 

fm.  The  following  day  he  intended  to  be  present  at 
memorial  service  for  his  friend  Zvierev  and  then  to  go 
I  to  Petersburg.  As  the  train  passed  the  village  of 
iblovskoe,  he  pointed  to  the  churchyard,  remarking  to 
J  fellow-travellers :  "  I  shall  be  buried  there,  and  people 
b  point  out  my  grave  as  they  go  by."  He  repeated  this 
^  to  be  buried  at  Frolovskoe  while  talking  to  Taneiev 
I  the  memorial  service  for  Zvierev.  Beyond  these  two 
lerences  to  his  death,  prompted  no  doubt  by  the  sad 
:remony  with  which  he  was  preoccupied,  Tchaikovsky 
kes  not  appear  to  have  shown  any  symptoms  of  de- 
|ession  or  foreboding. 

•Kashkin  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  friend's 
tt  visit  to  Moscow  : — 

••We  met  at  the  memorial  service  in  the  church,  and 
fterwards  Peter  Ilich  went  to  Zvierev's  grave.  On 
Ktober  9th  (21st)  he  had  promised  to  go  to  the  Con- 
BTvatoire  to  hear  the  vocal  quartet  ('Night')  which  he 
Id  arranged  from  Mozart's  pianoforte  Fantasia.  The 
Butter's  jnusic  had  not  been  altered,  Tchaikovsky  had 
iy  written  words  to  it.  .  .  .  Madame  Lavrovsky  had 
lomised  that  her  pupils  should  learn  the  work.  We 
Kembled  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 

sat  with  Tchaikovsky.  The  quartet  was  beautifully 
Jng  .  .  .  Tchaikovsky  afterwards  told  me  this  music  had 
le  most  indescribable  charm  for  him,  but  he  could  not 
kplain,  even  to  himself,  why  this  simple  melody  gave  him 
ich  pleasure.  .  .  . 
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"At  that  time  Pollini,  the  Director  of  the  Hamburg  Op 
was  staying  in  Moscow.  He  was  an  ardent  admire 
Tchaikovsky,  and  had  given  some  of  his  operas  in  Hamt 
When — as  invited — I  went  to  supper  with  Tchaikovsk 
the  Moscow  Restaurant,  I  met  Pollini,  Safonov,  and 
foreign  guests.  We  talked  over  Pollini's  idea  of  maki 
great  concert  tour  through  Russia,  with  a  German  orch 
under  a  Russian  conductor  .  .  .  Tchaikovsk}'  wj 
conduct  his  own  works  and  Safonov  the  rest  of  the 
gramme,  .  .  .  After  the  others  had  gone,  and  Peter 
and  I  were  left  to  ourselves,  he  told  me  all  about  Camb 
and  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  Professor  in  whose 
he  had  stayed,  and  of  one  of  the  other  recipients  < 
honorary  degree — Arrigo  Boi'to,  who  had  charmec 
with  his  intellect  and  culture.  .  .  .  Unconsciously  tb 
turned  to  our  recent  losses  :  to  the  death  of  Albred 
Zvierev.  We  thought  of  the  gaps  time  had  made  i 
circle  of  old  friends  and  how  few  now  remained.  Im 
tarily  the  question  arose :  Who  will  be  the  next  to  tal 
road  from  which  there  is  no  return  ?  With  con 
assurance  of  its  truth,  I  declared  that  Tchaikovsky  ^ 
outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  probability,  but  end 
saying  he  had  never  felt  better  or  happier  in  his  life 
had  to  catch  the  night  mail  to  Petersburg,  where  h 
going  to  conduct  his  Sixth  Symphony,  which  wai 
unknown  to  me.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  thi 
three  movements,  but  the  last  was  still  a  problem 
perhaps  after  the  performance  in  Petersburg  he  si 
destroy  the  Finale  and  replace  it  by  another.  Thecc 
of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow  was  fixed  for  Oc 
23rd  (November  4th).  We  arranged,  if  we  should  n< 
each  other  there,  to  meet  at  the  Moscow  Restauran 
Tchaikovsky  was  anxious  to  introduce  the  singer  Ex 
Oudin  to  the  musical  circle  in  Moscow.  Here  our  a 
sation  ended.  Tchaikovsky  went  to  the  station.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  see  him  off,  for  neither  of  us  can 
that  kind  of  thing ;  besides,  we  should  meet  agair 
fortnight  We  parted  without  the  least  presentimen 
it  was  for  the  last  time." 
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XIX 

"Tchaikovsky  arrived  in  Petersburg  on  October  loth 
and).  He  was  met  by  his  brother  Modeste  and  his 
^poarite  nephew.  He  was  delighted  with  their  new  abode 
kd  his  spirits  were  excellent — so  long  as  his  arrival 
Ikalned  unknown  and  he  was  master  of  his  time. 
HQne  thing  only  depressed  him :  at  the  rehearsals  the 
Symphony  made  no  impression  upon  the  orchestra. 
^always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians.  More- 
r,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony 
kt  suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  con- 
jsted  his  works  well  when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the 
liters.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances  and  a  good  balance 
hone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympathetic  and 
^iative.     A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the 


t  of  any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyse  him ;  he  lost 
liead,  went  through  the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the 
parsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as  to  release  the  musicians 
a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  conducted  a  work 
own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty — almost 
iness — in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expres- 
L  The  Fifth  Symphony  and  Hamlet  were  so  long 
«ng  their  way  merely  because  the  composer  had  failed 
:e  them  effective.  The  same  reason  accounts  for 
lure  of  the  orchestral  ballade,  The  Voyci^ode. 
ikovsky  was  easily  disenchanted  with  his  work  by 
verse  opinion  of  others.  But  on  this  occasion  his 
iCnt  remained  unshaken,  and  even  the  indifference  of 
did  not  alter  his  opinion  that  this  Symphony 
the  best  thing  I  ever  composed  or  ever  shall  compose." 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  convincing  the  public  or 
performers.     At  the  concert  on  the  i6th  (28th)  the 
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work  fell  rather  flat     It  was  applauded  and  the 
was  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass 
was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
The  Symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  to 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  it  made  shortly 
wards   (November  6th  (i8th),    1893)   under  Napm 
which  has  since  been  repeated  in  so  many  other  dties. 

The  Press  did  not  speak  of  the  new  Symphony  witk 
much  admiration  as  Tchaikovsky  had  expected,  bat 
the  whole  the  notices  were  appreciative.    The  SL  Pi 
bmrg  Viedamosti  thought  ^  the  thematic  material  of 
work  was  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects 
neither,  new  nor  significant.    The  last  movement,  A( 
Lamentoso,  was  the  best."   The  Syn  OUchestva  di 
a  phrase  in  the  first  movement  which  recalled 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  while  Grieg  was  reflected  in  the  Fb 
The    Novoe    Vremya    said :    "  The    new    Sym(4iony 
evidently  the  outcome  of  a  journey  abroad  ;  it  cool 
much  that  is  cle\'er  and  resourceful  as  regards 
colour,  besides   grace  and   delicacy  (in  the  two  mi 
movements),  but  as  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it 
far  bdoiv  Tchaikovsky  s  other  Symphonies,   Only  one  ficis( 
paper.  The  Bitjcuya    Viedamosti^  spoke  of  the  work 
terms  of  unqualified  praise,  while  finding  fault  with 
composer's  conducting  of  the  work. 

The  morning  after  the  concert  I  found  my 
sitting  at  the  breakfast-table  with  the  score  of  the  S 
phony  before  him.  He  had  agreed  to  send  it  to  J 
in  Moscow  that  ver\'  day,  and  could  not  decide  upoa 
title.  He  did  not  wish  to  designate  it  merely  b>* « 
number,  and  had  abandoned  his  original  intention  a 
calling  it  **  a  programme  Symphony."  "  Why  prc^[TaffliDe;' 
he  said/'  since  I  do  not  intend  to  expound  any  meaning?' 
I  suggested  *'  tragic  Symphony  "  as  an  appropriate  tidi 
But  this  did  not  please  him  either.  I  left  the  room  wkl 
Peter  Ilich  was  still  in  a  state  of  indecision.    Sudde^ 
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word  "  pathetic "  occurred  to  me,  and  I  returned  to 
est  it  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
my  brother  exclaimed :  "  Bravo,  Modeste,  splendid ! 
!^/xV/"  Then  and  there,  in  my  presence,  he  added  to 
score  the  title  by  which  the  Symphony  has  always 
known.^ 

do  not  relate  this  incident  in  order  to  connect  my 
B  with  this  work.  Probably  I  should  never  have 
tioned  it  but  for  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  in 
nple  way  how  far  the  conjectures  of  the  most  en- 
ened  commentators  may  wander  from  the  truth. 
ugo  Riemann,  in  his  thematic  analysis  of  the  Sixth 
iphony,  sees  the  solution  of  this  title  in  "  the  striking 
nblance  between  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  work 
the  chief  subject  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pa^A^tigue" 
Wch  Tchaikovsky  never  dreamed  : 

TcMaiJkavsAy.  BeethffDtn. 


^  fjir  f  \tTr&^\i I' 


fter  having  despatched  the  score  to  Moscow  with  this 
Tchaikovsky  changed  his  mind,  as  may  be  seen  from 
bllowing  letter  to  Jurgenson  : — 

''October  i%th,  1893. 
3e  so  kind  as  to  put  on  the  title  page  what  stands 

71?  Vladimir  Lvovich 

Davidov 

(No.  6) 

Composed  by  ^.  T. 

hope  it  is  not  too  late. 

liere  was  no  other  witness  of  this  incident  but  myself.  But  it  is  clear 
he  programme  of  the  concert  of  October  i6th  (28th)  that  this  title  had 
sn  been  given  to  the  work.  Moreover,  anyone  can  see  by  a  glance  at  the 
ige  tluU  this  name  was  written  later  than  the  rest 

3  A 
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"  It  is  very  strange  about  this  Symphony.  It  was 
exactly  a  failure,  but  was  received  with  some  hesita 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prouder  of  it  than  of 
of  my  previous  works.  However,  we  can  soon  talk  it 
together,  for  I  shall  be  in  Moscow  on  Saturday." 

At  this  time  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  th< 
modelling  of  TAe  Oprichnik  and  The  Maid  of  Or 
which  he  had  in  view  for  the  immediate  future.  H 
not  confide  to  me  his  intentions  as  to  the  former  o 
but  as  regards  The  Maid  of  Orleans^  we  discussec 
alteration  of  the  last  scene,  and  I  made  a  point  c 
arranging  this,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  the  opera, 
Schiller's  poem.  The  idea  seemed  to  interest  him,  1 
was  not  permitted  to  him  to  come  to  a  definite  concl 
on  the  subject 

During  these  last  days  he  was  neither  very  cheerfi 
yet  depressed.  In  the  circle  of  his  intimate  frien 
was  contented  and  jovial ;  among  strangers  he  w 
usual,  nervous  and  excited  and,  as  time  went  on,  tire 
and  dull.  But  nothing  gave  the  smallest  hint  c 
approaching  end. 

On  Tuesday,  October  19th  (31st),  he  went  to  a  p: 
performance  of  Rubinstein's  The  Maccabees.  On  the 
(November  ist)he  was  still  in  good  health  and  dined 
his  old  friend  Vera  Boutakov  {fu'c  Davidov).  Aften 
he  went  to  see  Ostrovsky's  play,  A  Warm  Heart,  a 
Alexander  Theatre.  During  the  interval  he  went 
me  to  see  the  actor  Varlamov  in  his  dressing-room, 
conversation  turned  upon  spiritualism.  Varlamov 
scribed  in  his  own  humorous  style — which  cannc 
transferred  to  paper — his  loathing  for  "  all  those  at 
nations  "  which  reminded  one  of  death.  Peter  Uich  lau 
at  Varlamov's  quaint  way  of  expressing  himself. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  said  Tchaikovsky,  **  befor 
need  reckon  with  this  snub-nosed  horror  ;  it  will  not  c 
to  snatch  us  off  just  yet !     I  feel  I  shall  live  a  long  ti 
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3m  the  theatre,  Tchaikovsky  went  with  his  nephews, 
"unt  Litke  and  Baron  Buxhovden,  to  the  Restaurant 
dner.  I  joined  them  an  hour  later,  and  found  one  or  two 
lier  visitors — of  whom  Glazounov  was  one.  They  had 
•eady  had  their  supper,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  my 
other  had  eaten  macaroni  and  drunk,  as  usual,  white 
JDC  and  soda  water.  We  went  home  about  two  a,m. 
ster  Ilich  was  perfectly  well  and  serene. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  21st  (November 
id),  Tchaikovsky  did  not  appear  as  usual  at  the  early 
eakfast-table.  His  brother  went  to  his  room  and  found 
nn  slightly  indisposed.  He  complained  of  his  digestion 
ing  upset  and  of  a  bad  night.  About  eleven  a.m.  he 
essed  and  went  out  to  see  Napravnik.  Half  an  hour  later 
:  returned,  still  feeling  unwell.     He  absolutely  declined 

send  for  a  doctor.  His  condition  gave  no  anxiety  to 
cxleste,  who  had  often  seen  him  suffer  from  similar 
rangements. 

He  joined  his  brother  and  nephew  at  lunch,  although  he 
t  nothing.  But  this  was  .probably  the  fatal  moment  in 
I  indisposition  for,  while  talking,  he  poured  out  a  glass 

water  and  drank  a  long  draught.  The  water  had  not 
en  boiled,  and  they  were  dismayed  at  his  imprudence. 
It  he  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  and  tried  to  calm  their 
ITS.  He  dreaded  cholera  less  than  any  other  illness. 
fter  this  his  condition  grew  worse ;  but  he  attributed  all 
I  discomfort  to  a  copious  dose  of  Hunyadi  which  he  had 
icen  earlier  in  the  day,  and  still  declined  to  send  for  his 
/ourite  doctor,  Bertenson.  Towards  evening  Modeste 
Bw  so  anxious  that  he  sent  for  the  doctor  on  his  own 
count  Meanwhile  Tchaikovsky  was  tended  by  his 
other's  servant  Nazar,  who  had  once  travelled  with  him 

Italy. 

About  eight  p.m.  Bertenson  arrived.  He  saw  at  once  that 
B  illness  was  serious,  and  sent  for  his  brother  in  consulta- 
nt   The  sufferer  had  grown  very  weak,  and  complained 
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of  terrible  oppression  on  his  chest  More  than  ona 
said,  '*  I  beheve  this  is  death.** 

After  a  short  consultation  the  brothers  Bcrtenson, 
two  leading  physicians  in  Petersburg,  pronounced  it  t 
a  case  of  cholera. 

All  night  long  those  who  nursed  him  in  turn  foi 
s^ainst  the  cramps ;  towards  morning  with  some  hop 
success.  His  courage  was  wonderful,  and  in  the  into 
between  the  paroxysms  of  pain  he  made  little  jokes 
those  around  him.  He  constantly  begged  his  nurse 
take  some  rest,  and  was  grateful  for  the  smallest  servi 

On  Friday  his  condition  seemed  more  hopeful,  am 
himself  believed  he  had  been  **  snatched  from  the  jai 
death."  But  on  the  following  day  his  mental  depre 
returned.  "Leave  me,"  he  said  to  his  doctors,  ''yoii 
do  no  good.     I  shall  never  recover.** 

Gradually  he  passed  into  the  second  stage  of  the  chc 
with  its  most  dangerous  symptom — complete  inactivil 
the  kidneys.  He  slept  more,  but  his  sleep  was  resl 
and  sometimes  he  wandered  in  his  mind.  At  these  t 
he  continually  repeated  the  name  of  Nadejda  Filaret 
von  Meek  in  an  indignant,  or  reproachful,  tone.  Consc 
ness  returned  at  longer  intervals,  and  when  his  ser 
Alexis  arrived  from  Klin  he  was  no  longer  able  to  re 
nise  him.  A  warm  bath  was  tried  as  a  last  resource 
without  avail,  and  soon  afterwards  his  pulse  grew  so  \ 
that  the  end  seemed  imminent  At  the  desire  of 
brother  Nicholas,  a  priest  was  sent  for  from  the  I 
Cathedral.  He  did  not  administer  the  sacrament 
Tchaikovsky  was  now  quite  unconscious,  but  prap 
clear  and  distinct  tones,  which,  however,  did  not  seei 
reach  the  ears  of  the  dying  man. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  : 
(November  6th)  Tchaikovsky  passed  away  in  the  pres< 
of  his  brothers  Nicholas  and  Modeste,  his  nephews  Li 
Buxhovden,  and  Vladimir  Davidov,  the  three  doctors, 
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ithful  servant  Alexis  Safronov.  At  the  last  moment 
iescribable  look  of  clear  recognition  lit  up  his  face — 
im  which  only  died  away  with  his  last  breath. 


r  work  is  finished.  With  this  account  of  Tchaikovsky's 
noments  my  task,  which  was  to  express  the  man,  is 
nplished. 

'  characterise  the  artist  in  every  phase  of  his  develop- 
,  and  to  determine  his  position  in  the  history  of 
:,  is  beyond  my  powers.  If  all  the  documental  and 
;ntic  evidence  I  have  collected  in  this  book  should 
as  fundamental  material  for  another  writer  capable 
[filling  such  a  task,  the  most  cherished  aim  of  all  my 
;s  will  have  been  attained, 

MODESTE  TCHAIKOVSKY 

fE,    1902 


APPENDIX    A 

CHRONOLOGICAL   LIST   OF   TCHAIKOVSK 
COMPOSITIONS   FROM    1866-1893 

First  Season,  i  866-1 867 

1.  Op.  15.  Festival  Overture  upon  the  Danish  Nat 
Hymn ;  completed  October,  1866.     Published  by  Jurgenso 

2.  Op.  13.  Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  i,  "Winter  Dre 
Begun  in  March,  completed  in  November,  1866.    Jurgensc 

3.  Op.  I.  Russian  Scherzo  and  Impromptu.  Composed 
in  1867.  The  first  of  these  compositions  was  originally  en 
"  Capriccio."  It  is  based  on  the  first  theme  of  the  Andante  i 
quartet  in  B  major,  which  Tchaikovsky  composed  while  s 
the  Conservatoire  in  1865.  The  theme  itself  is  a  Malo-Ri 
folksong,  heard  at  Kamenka.  The  Impromptu — a  still  c 
work — was  never  intended  for  publication.  It  chanced  to 
the  same  manuscript-book  as  the  Capriccio,  which  was  ^1 
Jurgenson  by  Rubinstein,  without  any  intimation  that  th 
promptu  was  not  to  be  published.  The  Russian  Scherz 
performed  at  Rubinstein's  concert  in  1867.  Both  these  w< 
like  the  First  Symphony — were  dedicated  to  Nicholas  1 
stein,  and  published  by  Jurgenson. 

4.  Op.  2.  Souvenir  de  Hapsal — three  pianoforte  piece 
"  The  Ruin,"  {b)  "  Scherzo,"  {c)  "  Chant  sans  Paroles."  Jui 
July,  1867.  Hapsal.  Only  the  first  and  third  of  these  piece 
composed  at  Hapsal ;  the  second  dates  back  to  the  days 
Conservatoire.  This  opus  number  is  dedicated  to  Vera  Da 
Jurgenson.  Besides  these  works,  Tchaikovsky  was  engaget 
the  beginning  of  1867  upon  his  opera.  The  Vqyevode, 
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I 867- I 868 

Ae  Voyewde  was  the  sole  work  of  this  season, 
k  a  letter  dated  November  25th  (December  7th)  Tchaikovsky 
ks  of  having  completed  the  third  act,  which  is  as  good  as 
ig  that  he  had  finished  the  whole  opera,  because  he  rarely 
:e  through  his  custom  of  working  straight  through  a  composi- 
The  instrumentation  remained,  and  this  was  finished  in 
5  during  the  summer. 
lu  Voyei'odf^  or  A  Dream  on  the  Voiga^  is  a  play  in  five  acts, 

a  prologue,  by  A.  N.  Ostrovsky.     The  opera  libretto  is  con- 
;ed  into  three  acts,  the  prologue  being  omitted. 
he  chief  beauty  of  the  play,  the  scenes  from  national  life,  so 
mingly  depicted  by  Ostrovsky,  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  out  of 
libretto,  and  only  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  story  left. 

charm  of  national  colour,  the  characteristic  details  of  the 
ndary  dramatis  persotuz^  such  as  Nedviga,  the  apparition  of 
Domovoi,  or  "house  spirit,"  the  gloomy  figure  of  Mizgir — 
1  these  things  the  libretto  had  been  completely  denuded. 
at  it  was  not  so  much  Ostrovsky  as  Tchaikovsky  who  was  to 
le,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  manuscript  which  the  latter  used 
e  composing  the  music  that  he  eliminated  every  episode 
:h  did  not  bear  directly  upon  the  tale.  A  few  years  later 
aikovsky  would  not  have  missed  so  many  good  opportunities 
ffective  musical  illustration. 

►strovsky^s  colkboration  was  practically  limited  to  Act  I., 
:h  is  also  the  best,  and  to  a  portion  of  Act  II.  The  re- 
nder is  almost  entirely  of  Tchaikovsky^s  own  writing. 
)f  this  opera  only  the  "  Dances  of  the  Serving  Maids "  and 
"  Entr'acte  "  were  published  as  Op.  3.  Jurgenson.  The  rest 
he  score  was  destroyed  by  the  composer  during  the  seventies. 
;  orchestral  and  choral  parts  and  some  of  the  solos — unfortu- 
sly  not  the  principal  ones — are  still  preserved  in  the  library 
he  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Moscow. 

I 868- I 869 

•   Op*  77'     Symphonic   Poem,   Fatum,     Begun   about  the 
die  of  September,  1868.    Sketch  completed  on  October  21st 
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(November  2nd).  Orchestrated  in  November  and  Decern! 
Produced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Musical  Society  in  Most 
February  25th  (March  9th),  1869,  conducted  by  N.  RuImitsi 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  M.  A.  Balakirev.  During  the  sevei 
Tchaikovsky  destroyed  the  score,  but  the  orch^tral  pan: 
mained  intact,  and  the  work  was  reconstructed  from  these, 
published  in  1896,  by  Belaiev,  in  Leipzig. 

2.  Op.  4.  Valse  Caprice  for  pianoforte.  Composed  in  Oa 
1868.     Dedicated  to  Anton  Door.     Jurgenson. 

3.  Op.  5.  Romance  for  pianoforte.  November,  1868.  ! 
cated  to  D^iree  Artdt.     Jurgenson. 

4.  Twenty-five  Russian  folksongs,  arranged  for  pianoforte 
hands.  These  were  probably  finished  during  the  autuom  m< 
and  printed  in  November,  1868. 

5.  Recitatives  and  choruses  for  Le  Domino  Nmr^  by  .' 
This  work  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  cannot  be  found  * 
library  of  the  Petersburg  or  Moscow  Opera. 

6.  Undincy  an  opera  in  three  acts,  b^un  in  January  anc 
pleted  in  July,  1869.    The  text  by  Count  SoUogoub. 

The  libretto  of  Undine  contained  scenes  more  interestir 
grateful  for  musical  treatment  than  The  Voyevode^  but  1 
unskilfully  put  together  and  so  lacking  in  logical  sequence 
is  even  inferior  to  the  dry,  uninteresting,  but  literary  verse 
latter.  The  music — ^judging  from  the  fragments  that  hav« 
preserv^ed — seems  to  have  possessed  a  certain  vitality. 

The  composer  destroyed  the  score  of  Undine  in  1873 
that  remains  of  the  music  is  Undine's  aria,  "  The  spring 
brother,"  which  was  afterwards  utilised  in  Sniegourochka^  ar 
Wedding  March  in  the  last  act,  which  Tchaikovsky  emploj 
the  Andantino  Marziale  of  his  Second  Symphony.  Besides 
tw^o  fragments,  Kashkin  says  an  Adagio  in  the  ballet. 
Swan  Lake,"  was  originally  the  love-duet  between  Gulbran 
Undine.     . 

Part  of  this  opera  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  1 
Capellmeister  Merten,  March  i6th  (28th),  1870.  L: 
wrote : — 

"  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  concert 
but  I  had  heard  these  fragments  from  Undine  at  the  rehe 
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bserved  not  only  the  careful  and  delicate  orchestration  for 
Tchaikovsky's  music  is  remarkable,  but  picturesque  sug- 
ns  of  the  fantastic  realms  of  the  water  sprites.  Other 
-notably  the  finale— appeared  to  me  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
e  whole,  however,  the  new  score  is  worthy  of  attention." 

I 869- I 870 

Twenty-five  Russian  folksongs,  arranged  for  pianoforte,  four 
Completed  September  25th,  1869.  Published,  together 
he  twenty-five  of  the  previous  year,  by  Jurgenson,  Moscow. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture-Fantasia  for  orchestra,  founded 
akespeare's  tragedy.  Begun  September  25th  (October  7th); 
I  completed  by  October  7th  (19th),  and  orchestrated  by 
nber  15th  (27th),  1869.  During  the  summer  of  1870  the 
was  completely  revised.  According  to  Kashkin,  the  Intro- 
)n  was  entirely  new ;  the  funeral  march  at  the  close  of  the 
was  omitted  and  a  fresh  ending  substituted  for  it,  while 

alterations  were  made  in  the  orchestration  as  a  whole, 
•verture  is  dedicated  to  Mily  Alexandrovich  Balakirev,  and 
erformed  for  the  first  time  at  Moscow,  under  the  baton  of 
ibinstein,  March  4th  (i6th),  1870.     Published  by  Bote  and 

Berlin,  187 1. 

Pianoforte  arrangement  for  four  hands  of  the  overture  Ivan 
'rrible^  by  Anton  Rubinstein.  Bessel,  St.  Petersburg. 
Dp.  6.  Six  songs. ^  Written  between  November  15th  (27th) 
December  19th  (31st),  1869.  (i)  "Glaub'  nicht  mein 
d,"  words  by  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  dedicated  to  A.  G. 
likov.    (2)  "Nicht  VVorte,"  words  by  Plestcheiev,  dedicated 

Kashkin.  (3)  "Wie  wehe,  wie  siiss,"  words  by  Countess 
pchin,  dedicated  to  A.  D.  Kochetov.     (4)  "Die  Thrane 

words  by  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  dedicated  to  P.  Jurgenson. 
Warum,"  words  by  Mey,  dedicated  to  I.  Klimenko.     (6) 

wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  words  by  Mey  (from  Goethe), 
ited  to  Madame  Khvostova.     P.  Jurgenson,  Moscow. 
*  Chorus  of  Insects,"  from  the  unfinished  opera  Mandragora^ 

\  several  English  versions  exist  of  many  of  Tchaikovsky's  songs,  and 
r  these  so-called  translations  have  not  even  titles  in  common  with  the 
I  texts,  it  is  less  misleading  to  keep  to  the  German  titles. — R.  N. 
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January  13th  (25th),  1870.  The  score  of  this  work  has  1 
entirely  lost.  The  pianoforte  arrangement  is  preserved 
Jurgenson.     In  1898  Glazounov  orchestrated  it 

6.  Op.  7.  Valse  Scherzo  (A  major)  for  pianoforte,  <ie& 
to  Alexandra  Ilinichna  Davidov.     P.  Jurgenson. 

7.  Op.  8.  Capriccio  (G  flat)  for  piano,  dedicated  t 
Klindworth.  P.  Jurgenson.  Both  these  pieces  were  comj 
about  February  3rd  (15th),  1870. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  began  his  opera,  Thi  C 
niky  about  the  end  of  January,  1870. 

1870-1871 

1.  Op.  9.  Three  pianoforte  pieces,  (i)  "  Reverie,"  dec 
to  N.  Murometz.  (2)  "  Polka  de  Salon,"  dedicated  to  A-  ] 
(3)  "  Mazurka  de  Salon,"  dedicated  to  A.  L.  Dubuque. 

2.  Song,  "So  schnell  vergessen,"  words  by  Apukhtin. 
and  the  above  works  were  composed  before  October  26th  (^ 
ber  7th),  1870,  and  pubUshed  by  Jurgenson,  Moscow. 

3.  "  Nature  and  Love."  Trio  for  two  sopranos  and  0: 
tralto,  with  chorus  and  pianoforte  accompaniment ;  dedic 
Madame  Valzek.  It  was  composed  in  December  expre 
this  lady's  pupils,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
kovsky's  concert  on  March  i6th  (28th),  187 1.  It  was  pu 
by  Jurgenson  after  the  composer's  death. 

4.  Op.  II.  Quartet  No.  i  (D  major),  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello.  Dedicated  to  Serge  Rachinsky.  Cor 
during  February,  187 1,  and  first  performed  at  the  com 
concert,  March  i6th  (28th),  187 1.  The  Andante  of  this 
is  based  on  a  Russian  folksong  which  Tchaiko\^ky  wrote  c 
Kamenka  in  the  summer  of  1 869.  It  was  sung  in  Great  I 
by  a  man  who  was  working  outside  the  room  in  which 
engaged  in  orchestrating  his  Undine, 

5.  A  Course  of  Harmony,  completed  during  the  sum 
Nizy.     Jurgenson. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  was  working  during  th< 
of  this  period  on  his  opera,  The  Oprichnik, 
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1871-1872 

p.  10.  Two  pianoforte  pieces:  "Nocturne"  and 
Dresque."  Probably  composed  in  December,  1871,  during 
'  at  Nice.  Part  of  the  second  piece  consists  of  a  French 
song.  These  pieces  are  both  dedicated  to  Vladimir 
ky. 

mtata  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  tenor  solo.  Text  by 
cy.  Composed  during  February  and  March,  1872.  Per- 
May  31st  (June  12th),  1872,  under  the  conductorship  of 
idov.  The  manuscript  of  the  score  is  in  the  library  of  the 
il  Opera  House,  Moscow. 

'he  Oprichnik^  an  opera  in  four  acts.  Begun  at  the  end  of 
^,  1870,  completed  in  April,  1872.  Dedicated  to  His 
il  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nicholaevich. 
led  by  Bessel,  St.  Petersburg. 

out  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  Lajetnikov's  tragedy, 
call  attention  to  some  of  its  features  which  are  calculated 
:e  it  an  easy  subject  for  the  librettist  to  handle;  these 
features  lie  in  its  admirable  plot  The  interest  of  the  love- 
j,  which  is  well  sustained,  a  whole  series  of  effective 
ms,  the  dark  yet  poetic  colouring  of  its  sinister  period 
he  Terrible),  the  variety  of  episodes  well  suited  to  musical 
tion  (such  as  the  love-duet  in  the  first  act,  the  scenes  with 
)ulace,  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  Oprichniks,  the  pathos 
oath  scene,  "The  Terrible"  himself,  and  the  death  of 
s\  all  contribute  to  make  an  effective  and  moving  opera, 
it  did  not  fulfil  these  expectations.  The  most  serious 
ice  came  from  the  Censor.  The  striking  figure  of  Ivan 
rrible,  which  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  musical  representa- 
as  not  permitted  to  appear.  For  an  outline  of  the  plot  of 
era,  see  Appendix  B. 

1872-1873 

)p.  17.  Symphony  No.  2  (C  minor),  composed  during 
fuly,  and  August,  1872.  Orchestrated  in  September  and 
:r  of  the  same  year,  and  completed  early  in  November. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Moscow  section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Mq 
Society.  First  performed,  under  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Mos 
January  26th  (Febraary  7th),  1873.  Published  by  V.  Besse 
Petersburg.  The  second  movement,  Andantino  Mania] 
taken  from  the  opera  Undine,  Speaking  of  this  work,  Ki 
says,  "It  may  be  called  *  The  Little  Russian'  Symphony,  be 
its  chief  themes  are  Little  Russian  folksongs."  ^  Later  o 
composer  made  considerable  alterations,  and  entirely  rewro 
first  movement. 

2.  Op.  16.  Six  songs,  (i)  "Wiegenlied,"  words  by  M 
dedicated  to  Frau  N.  N.  Rimsky-Korsakov.  (2)  "  Waite 
words  by  Grekov,  dedicated  to  N.  A.  Rimsky-Korsakov 
"  Erfass  nur  einmal,"  words  by  Maikov,  dedicated  to 
Laroche.  (4)  "  Oh,  mochtest  du  einmal  noch  singen,"  wc 
Plestcheiev,  dedicated  to  N.  A.  Hubert.  (5)  "  Was  nun?" 
by  the  composer,  dedicated  to  N.  Rubinstein.  (6)  "  N 
chisches  Lied,"  words  by  Maikov,  dedicated  to  K.  AI 
The  precise  date  of  these  songs  is  not  known.  Probabl 
were  written  in  December,  1872.  Published  by  V.  Bes 
Petersburg. 

3.  Op.  1 2.  Music  to  Sniegourachka,  a  Legend  of  Spr, 
by  A.  N.  Ostrovsky.  Composed  during  March  and  April 
First  performed  at  the  Opera,  Moscow,  May  nth  (23rd), 
Jurgenson,  Moscow.  One  or  two  numbers  of  this  wo 
transferred  from  Undine, 

4.  "  Perpetuum  mobile,"  from  a  sonata  by  Weber,  arraa 
the  left  hand  only.  Dedicated  to  Madame  Zograf.  Pui 
1873,  by  Jurgenson. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  worked  at  the  sym 
fantasia,   The   Tempesty  between  August  7th-i7th  (iQih- 

1873- 

His  literary  work  comprised  seventeen  articles,  in  wh 
reviewed  the  chief  musical  events  of  the  season  in  Moscow 

^  The  Introduction  is  the  Male-Russian  variant  of  *'  Down  by 
Volga,"  the  Finale  is  based  upon  a  popular  tune  caUed  "  The  Crane.' 
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I 873-1 874 

Op.  18.  The  Tempest^  symphonic  fantasia  for  full  orchestra 
a  a  Shakespearean  programme.  Composed  between  7th 
h)  and  17th  (29th)  August,  1873;  orchestrated  by  October 
i  (22nd).  Dedicated  to  Vladimir  Vassilievich  Stassov.  First 
brmed  December  7th  (19th),  1873,  under  N.  Rubinstein. 
{enson. 
.  Op.  21.     Six  pianoforte  pieces  upon  a  theme,    (i)  Prelude, 

"Fugue,  (3)  Impromptu,  (4)  Funeral  March,  (5)  Mazurka, 
Scherzo.  Dedicated  to  Anton  Rubinstein.  Composed  before 
tober  30th  (November  nth),  1873.  Bessel. 
J.  Op.  22.  Quartet  No.  2  (F  major),  for  two  violins,  viola, 
^  violoncello.  Dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
immenced  at  the  end  of  December,  1873,  or  early  in  January, 
^4,  and  finished  by  the  26th  of  that  month.  Shortly  afterwards 
was  played  at  a  musical  evening  at  N.  Rubinstein's,  and 
)bably  Tchaikovsky  afterwards  made  some  changes  in  it,  as  he 
8  still  engaged  upon  the  work  in  the  middle  of  February. 
rst  public  performance  March  loth  (22nd),  1874.  Jurgenson. 
4.  Op.  14.  Vakoula  the  Smith  (Kouznetz  Vakoula,  known 
D  as  Cherevichek  and  Les  Caprices  d^Oxane\  opera  in  three 
ts  and  seven  scenes.  The  libretto  is  taken  from  a  tale  by 
igol  and  set  to  verse  by  J.  Polonsky.   Dedicated  to  the  memory 

the  Grand  Duchess  Helena.  Composed  and  orchestrated 
ring  the  summer  of  1874.  Partially  remodelled  about  1885. 
iblished  by  Jurgenson. 

1874-1875 

I.  Op.  25.  Six  songs  :  (i)  "  Herz,  o  lass  dich  von  Schlummer 
ifiuigen,"  words  by  Scherbin,  dedicated  to  A.  P.  ICroutikov. 
"  Wie  hier  die  Schrift  in  Aschengluth,"  words  by  Tioutchev, 
licated  to  D.  Orlov.  (3)  "  Mignon's  Lied,"  words  by  Goethe, 
licated  to  M.  Kamenskaya.  (4)  "  Der  Kanarienvogel,"  words 
Mey,  dedicated  to  V.  Raab.  (5)  "  Mit  ihr  ein  Wort  gespro- 
Mi  hab'  ich  nie,"  words  by  Mey,  dedicated  to  I.  Melnikov. 
"  £inst  zum  Narren  Jemand  spricht,"  words  by  Mey.     These 
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songs  were  probably  composed  in  September,  1874.    PabU 
by  V.  BesseL 

2.  Op.  19.  Six  pianoforte  pieces:  (i)  " Reverie," dedicatee 
N.  D.  Kondratiev.  (2)  "  Scherzo-humoristique,''  dedicated 
Vera  Timanov.  (3)  "  Feuillet  d'album,"  dedicated  to  A.  Abran 
(4)  "  Nocturne,"  dedicated  to  Frau  Terminsky.  (5)  Capric 
dedicated  to  E.  Langer.  (6)  "  Theme  avec  Variadons,"  dafia 
to  H.  Laroche.  The  manuscript  is  dated  October  27th  (Novett 
8th),  1873.     Jurgenson. 

3.  Op.  23.  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (in  Bj  mir 
Composed  in  November  and  December,  1874.  Theorchestia 
was  completed,  according  to  a  note  on  the  score,  Febniaiy 
(21st),  1875.  Dedicated  to  Hans  von  Billow.  Published 
Jurgenson.  In  a  letter  to  Frau  von  Meek,  Tchaikovsky  say 
took  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement  a  phrase 
by  Malo-Russian  blind  beggars  at  a  village  fair  at  Kamenka. 


^^^^^m 


Besides  the  example  just  quoted,  he  also  borrowed  anothe 
the  chansonette,  "II  faut  s'amuser,  danser,  et  rire,"  whid 
twins  used  to  hum  early  in  the  seventies,  in  remembraiM 
a  certain  charming  singer. 

4.  Op.  26.  Serenade  for  violin,  with  orchestral  accompani 
(B  minor).  Composed  January,  1875.  Dedicated  to  L  . 
Jurgenson. 

5.  Op.  27.  Six  songs:  (i)  "An  den  Schlaf,"  word 
Ogariev.  (2)  "Ob  sich  die  Wolke  dort,"  words  by  Gr 
(3)  "Geh'  nicht  von  mir,"  words  by  Fet  (4)  "Abend,"' 
by  Chevchenko.  (5)  "  Klage,"  words  by  Mickiewicz,  (6)  " 
Voglein  gleich,"  words  by  Mickie^\'icz.  All  six  dedicat« 
Madame  Lavrovskaya.  The  date  of  composition  not  pre 
known.     Jurgenson. 

6.  Op.  28.  Six  songs:  (i)  "Nein,  wen  ich  liebe,"  word* 
de  Mussel,  dedicated  to  A.  Nikholaev.  (2)  "  Die  rothe  I 
schnur,"  words  by  Syrokomli,  dedicated   to    D.  Dodono\ 
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arum  im  Traume,"  words  by  Mey,  dedicated  to  Frau  Ilina. 
*  Er  liebte  mich  so  sehr,"  words  by  Apukhtin,  dedicated  to 
i^arsini.  (5)  "  Kein  Wort  von  Dir,"  words  by  Alexis  Tolstoi, 
cated  to  B.  Korsov.  (6)  "  Ein  einzig  Wortchen,"  text  by  P. 
aaikovsky,  dedicated  to  Frau  E.  Kadmina.  The  date  of  com- 
'on  is  given  on  the  manuscript  as  April  nth  (23rd),  1875,  in 
•cow.     Jurgenson. 

Op.  29.  Symphony  No.  3  (in  D  major)  in  five  move- 
ts.     The  score  bears  the  following  note  in  the  composer's 

writing:  "Commenced  June  5th  (17th)  at  Ussovo,  com- 
5d  August  ist  (13th),  1875,  a^  Verbovka."  Published  by 
enson.  Played  for  the  first  time  in  Moscow,  November  7th 
h),  1875. 

ssides  the  above  works,  Tchaikovsky  was  engaged  during 
of  August,  1875,  upon  the  Ballet,  T/ie  Swan  Lake. 
is    literary  activity  was  very  considerable.     Between   Sep- 
>er,  1874,  and  April,  1875,  he  wrote  not  less  than  fifteen 
las. 

1875-1876 

Op.  30.  Quartet  No.  3  in  E  flat  minor,  for  two  violins, 
:,  and  'cello,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  F.  Laub.  The  first 
2h  dates  from  the  beginning  of  January,  1876,  in  Paris, 
shed,  according  to  date  upon  the  manuscript,  February  i8th 
rch  ist),  1876.  Performed  for  the  first  time  March  i8th 
h)  of  the  same  year  at  Grijimaly's  concert.  Published  by 
;enson. 

.  Op.  20.  T^  Swan  Lake.  Ballet  in  four  acts.  Begun 
pist,  1875,  finished  at  the  end  of  March,  1876.  Published 
furgenson.  First  performance  at  the  Opera  House,  Moscow, 
niary  20th  (March  4th),  1877. 

.  Op  37.  The  Seasons^  twelve  pieces  for  piano.  These  were 
ten  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  piece  each  month,  and 
J  commissioned  by  the  publisher  of  a  St.  Petersburg  musical 
lal.  Kashkin  tells  us  that  Tchaikovsky  did  not  consider 
a  very  important  work,  but  in  order  not  to  miss  sending  each 
ber  at  the  right  time,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  remind  him 
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rocmd  ia  each  month.  The  ■ 
rs  order,  Goming  at  the  ri^  dijil 
:ae  '^lufVr :  -^  Peter  Ificfa,  is  it  not  time  to  send  to  S 
Pezrsdoz? *  upon  viiich  Tdiaikovsky  would  sit  down  H  om 
jod  vace  ibe  reqcnred  piece  vithout  a  pause.  Laterthepice 
«ee  ccTegTifC  and  repoboshed  bf  Jmgenson. 

^  Tbe  tiar^sSaxian  of  the  fibretto  and  arrangement  of  i 
— ■  ■-*"i-*'c  cc  Moort's  /ifiarv,  which  Tchaikorsky  undeitookl 
the  cesire  cc  X.  Rofaizsteinl  for  a  pexfonnance  of  thb  open 
i!ae  s;  jar,  tt  oc  the  ConserTatotre. 

Tbss  sessoQ  Peier  Dich  brought  his  literary  work  to  an  e 
Hs  lasi  craosms  deak  with  Wagners  Trik^,  and  reman 

1 876-1877 

z.  OpL  51.  SbiQoic  Maidi  for  full  orchestra.  First  peifc 
aaoe  in  Novcmbec,  1877,  uixler  N.  Rubinstem's  baton,  a 
snspbccy  cooccrt  in  Moscow.     Jurgenson. 

2.  Op.  52.  FroMosca  da,  Rimdmi  (after  Dante),  syn^ 
fantasia  for  niH  orchestra.  Dedicated  to  S.  I.  Taneiev.  T( 
kcTsky  sketched  the  plan  of  this  woric  during  his  visit  to  Par 
the  scLHiTDer  of  1S76L  He  did  not  actually  work  at  the  con^ 
non  unri  ihe  ead  of  September.  The  sketch  was  fini 
Oc:-"r^r  i^  «26±»,  the  orchestralion  November  5th  (i 
Firs:  -erforziir.ce,  under  X.  Rubinstein,  at  a  symphony  con 
Mc-5c:t,  Febmjuy  26th  (March  loth),  1877.     Jurgenson. 

3-  Op.  33.  VariatioKs  en  a  Rococo  Tkenu^  for  violoncelk) 
orchestra-  Dedicated  to  G.  Fltzenhagen.  Composed  Deccn 
I S  7  5.     J  jTgenson. 

4.  Op.  34.  Valse  Scherzo,  for  violin  and  orchestra-  1 
cated  to  Joseph  Kotek.  Composed  early  in  January,  1 
Jurgenson. 

During  this  season  Tchaikovsky  sketched  out  his  F 
Syniphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  Eugene  Ontegin, 

1877-1878 

I.  Op.  36,  Symphony  Na  4  (F  minor),  in  four  movei 
Dedicated  to  ''  My  best  friend."  The  first  sketch  was  finisl 
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r,  1877.  On  August  nth  (23rd)  Tchaikovsky  began  the 
rumentation  of  the  work,  and  completed  the  first  movement 
September  12th  (24th).  After  an  interval  of  two  months  he 
uned  to  the  Symphony,  about  the  end  of  November.  The 
3ante  was  finished  on  December  15th  (27th),  the  Scherzo  on 

20th  (January  ist)  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  the  26th  (January 
^  1878).  The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  took  place 
■niary  loth  (22nd),  1878,  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
iety,  conducted  by  N.  Rubinstein. 

.  Op.  24,  Eugene  Oniegin^  lyric  scenes,  in  three  acts  and 
2n  scenes.    The  libretto  is  freely  arranged  from  Poushkin  by 

composer  himself  and  K.  S.  Shilovsky.  The  idea  of  this 
ra  originated  with  the  celebrated  singer,  Madame  E.  A.  Lav- 
Ay. 

)n  May  i8th  (30th),  1877,  Tchaikovsky  sketched  the  plan  for 
bretto. 

hi  June  6th  (i8th)  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  (the 
ter  Scene)  was  finished,  and  by  June  15th  (27th)  the  entire 

was  complete.  By  June  23rd  (July  5th),  two-thirds  of  the 
ra  were  ready.  After  a  month's  respite,  Tchaikovsky  returned 
he  work  at  Kamenka,  in  August,  and  completed  the  opera. 
"e  he  also  began  the  instrumentation.      During  September 

the  first  half  of  October  he  did  not  work  upon  it  at  all; 
rwards  he  continued  the  instrumentation,  finishing  the  whole 
the  first  act  and  despatching  it  to  Moscow  by  the  23rd 
►vember  4th).  In  November  Tchaikovsky  orchestrated  the 
:  scene  of  the  second  act  The  whole  of  December  was 
'Oted  to  the  Fourth  Symphony.  On  January  2nd  (14th)  he 
k  up  the  opera  once  more,  at  San  Remo,  and,  completed  it  by 
{ 20th  (February  ist)  of  this  month.  In  the  summer  of  1880, 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Tchaikovsky 
led  an  icossaise  to  the  first  scene  of  Act  IL  and  made  some 
jht  changes  in  the  Finale. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  took  place  on  March  17th 
•th),  1879,  ^y  ^^  students  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  in 

Small  Theatre.  For  an  account  of  the  plot,  see  Appendix  B. 
;.  Op.  38.  Six  songs,  dedicated  to  A.  Tchaikovsky,  (i)  "  Don 
n's  Serenade,"  words  by  Count  A.  Tolstoi ;  (2)  "  Das  war  im 

3  B 
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ersten  Lenzesstrahl "  (A.  Tolstoi);  (3)  ^Im  enegenden  Tame' 
(A.  Tolstoi);  (4)  "Ach  wenn  du  konntest"  (A.  Tolstoi);  (5) 
''  Aus  dem  Jenseits  "  (Lermontov) ;  (6)  "  PimpineUa  '  (FlofeDdH 
song).     Published  by  P.  I.  Jurgenson,  Moscow. 

4.  Op.  40.  Twelve  pieces  for  pianoforte  (medium  diffiookj]; 
dedicated  to  M.  Tchaikovsky,  (i)  "Etude,"  (2)  "Chanson  trisn^' 
(3)  "Marche  ftinebre,"  (4)  "Mazurka  in  C  major,"  (5)  "Mazmfaii 
D  major,"  (6)  "Chant  sans  paroles,"  (7)  "  Au  village,"  (S)  "Vahek 
A  major,"  (9)  "Valse  in  A  major,"  (10)  "Danse  msse,*  (11) 
"Scherzo  in  F  major,"  (12)  "Reverie  interrompue."  Of  ibae 
pieces.  No.  12  was  composed  first  The  middle  secdoci  of  di 
piece  is  a  Venetian  song,  which  was  sung  almost  every  eiCB^ 
under  his  window  in  Venice.  The  other  pieces  date  from  nM 
times,  the  "Danse  russe"  from  1876,  having  been  originaflfh 
tended  as  a  number  for  the  Ballet,  Tke  Swan  Lake.  JupsM\ 
Moscow. 

5*  Op.  37.  Sonata  for  pianoforte  (G  major),  in  four  aM 
ments.  Dedicated  to  Carl  Klindworth.  Commenced  eai^i 
March,  1878,  at  Clarens,  and  completed  on  April  jodi  (H 
1 2th).  First  performed  in  public  by  Nicholas  Rubinsteiii, 
Moscow,  October  21st  (November  2ndX  '^79- 

6.  Op.  35.  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Oii^ 
dedicated  to  L.  Auer.  Tchaikovsky  afterwards  substituted  I 
name  of  A.  Brodsky.  Begun  early  in  March,  1878,  atOaN^ 
and  the  sketch  finished  by  the  i6th  (28th)  of  the  same  laood 
The  original  Andante  did  not  satisfy  the  composer,  who  wiolil 
new  one.  The  instrumentation  was  completed  by  the  end  of  Afrf 
First  performance  by  A.  Brodsky,  in  Vienna  (1879).    Juigend 

7.  Op.  43.  "  Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  three  pieces  for  firf 
and  pianoforte  accompaniment  No.  i  is  the  original  Andanid 
the  Violin  Concerto.  The  other  two  pieces  were  composed  1 
Brailov  about  the  end  of  May.     Jurgenson. 

8.  Op.  41.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  for  foifffi 
mixed  chorus.  Commenced  May,  1878,  at  Kamenka,  and  fiaiM 
on  the  27th  (June  8th)  at  Brailov.     Jurgenson.  < 

9  Op.  39  Kinderalbum,  twenty-four  easy  pieces  for  |M 
forte  (i  ia  Schumann).  Dedicated  to  Volodya  Davidov.  PJ 
Jurgenson. 
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lo.  "Skobeliev  March,"  composed  by  "Sinopov."  Tchai- 
»vsky  concealed  the  authorship  of  this  piece,  because  he  con- 
lered  it  of  no  value.  It  was  commissioned  by  Jurgenson  at 
e  end  of  April,  and  composed  at  Kamenka. 
Eesides  these  works,  Tchaikovsky  translated  in  December, 
77,  the  Italian  words  of  six  songs  by  Glinka,  and  wrote  the 
ct  of  a  vocal  quartet,  also  by  Glinka. 

The  greater  part  of  his  First  Suite  was  also  completed  during 
■gust,  1878. 

I 878- I 879 

X.  Op.  43.     First  Suite,  for  full  orchestra,  in  six  movements. 

The  first  sketches  were  made  at  Verbovka  between  August  15th 

a  25th,  1878.     Originally  the  Suite  was  intended  to  have  five 

^irements  only:   Introduction  and  Fugue,  Scherzo,  Andante, 

lennezzo  ("Echo  du  bal"),  and  Rondo.    Of  these,  three  move- 

aits  were  completed,  the  fourth  sketched  out,  and  the  fifth 

>jected,  when  Tchaikovsky  laid  it  aside,  only  to  return  to  it  in 

yvember  while  in  Florence.     On  the  13th  (25th)  of  this  month 

was  finished.     The  last  two  movements,  however,  received 

Berent  titles,  "  March  Miniature  "  (4th)  and  "  Giants'  Dance  " 

fli).     In  August,  1879,  the  composer  added  a  sixth  movement, 

ffertimento.     The  work  was  first  performed  in  Moscow,  under 

cholas  Rubinstein.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

H.  Tiki  Maid  of  Orleans^  an  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes, 

idicated  to  £.  Napravnik. 

-The  libretto  of  this  work  was  written  by  Tchaikovsky  himself. 

is  chiefly  based  upon  Joukovsky's  translation  of  Schiller's 

mi  of  OrieanSy  but  some  ideas  were  also  derived  from  Wallon, 

lUer's  play,  and  the  libretto  of  Mermet's  opera  on  the  same 

iject     It  is  a  pity  the  composer  did  nor  confine  himself  to 

^dller's  work,  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  uninteresting 

kl  gloomy  ending.     Shortly  before   his   death  Tchaikovsky 

qnently  spoke  of  altering  the  last  scene  and   substituting 

luller's  close.     With  this  intention,  he  purchased  the  works  of 

ppGennan  poet,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  destined  to  read 

I  tragedy  again.     For  the  plot  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans^  see 

ipendiz  B. 
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1 879-1880 

1.  Op.  44.  Second  Concerto,  for  pianoforte  and  orcfaestn. 
three  movements.  Dedicated  to  N.  Rubinstein.  Played  for 
first  time  in  pubtic  on  May  22nd  (June  3rd),  1S82,  by  S 
Taneiev.     Jurgenson. 

2.  The  revised  edition  of  the  Second  Symphony.  Pablisi 
by  BesseL 

3.  The  "  Italian  Capricdo,"  for  full  orchestra.  Dafeatoi 
K.  Davidov.  The  opening  fanfare  in  this  work  is  a  bugle  cal 
the  Italian  cavalry,  which  Tchaikovsky  heard  every  evening  w 
living  in  the  Hdtel  Constanzi,  nesct  to  the  barracks  of  the  Ri 
Cuirassiers.    Jurgenson. 

4.  Music  for  a  tabUau  vhani:  *'  Montenegro  at  the  moo 
of  receiving  the  news  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
village  elder  reading  out  the  manifesto."     This  music  was  o 
performed,  as  the  projected  entertainment  feU  throng 
manuscript  has  entirely  disappeared. 

5.  Six  vocal  duets,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  1 
cated  to  Tatiana  Davidov :  (a)  "  Der  Abend,"  {b)  "  Ballade 
"Thranen,"  {d)  "Im  Garten,"  (e)  "  Leidenschaft,**  (/)  " 
merung."    Jurgenson. 

6.  Op.  47.  Seven  songs,  with  pianoforte  accompanii 
Dedicated  to  A.  V.  Panaiev:  (a)  "Wenn  ich  das  gew 
{b)  "  Durch  die  Gefilde  des  Himmels,"  {c)  "  Der  Dammi 
Schleier  sank,"  (d)  "Schlaf  ein,  betriibtes  lieb,"  {e)  "Ges 
sei  mir  Wald  und  Au,''  (/)  "Ob  Heller  Tag,"  (g)  "War  ich 
ein  Halm."    Jurgenson. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  revised  the  overture,  i 
and/uliet 

I88a-i88l 

r.  Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  in  four  movements.  Dedi 
to  Carl  Albrecht.  First  performance  January  16th  (aSth),  i 
the  direction  of  Erdmannsdorfer.     Published  by  Jurgenson 

2.  Op.  49  The  Year  1812^  festival  overture  for  fiill  ord 
Composed  for  the  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sa 
Moscow.     Jurgenson. 
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^Besides  the  above,  an  attempt  to  harmonise  the  Vesper  Service 
<1  the  first  sketch  of  the  opera,  Mazcppa, 

1881-1882 

a.  Op.  50.  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
sdicated  to  the  memory  of  a  great  artist  (N.  G.  Rubinstein). 
Le  variation  theme  of  the  second  movement  is  a  reminiscence 
.an  excursion  made  in  company  with  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  and 
i.er  colleagues  from  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  shortly  after  the 
*X  performance  of  Sniegourochka  {The  Snow  Maiden),  in  the 
ing  of  1873.  The  Trio  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public 
October  18th  (30th),  1882,  by  Taneiev,  Grijimaly,  and 
xenhagen.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

z.  An  attempt   to   harmonise    Divine    Service.     Setting    for 
Bed  chorus.     Seventeen  numbers.    Jurgenson. 
From  June  to  October  Tchaikovsky  was  occupied  in  editing 
B  works  of  Bortniansky. 

.Thiring  this  year  he  began  the  sketch  of  the  opera,  Mazeppa, 
J  the  middle  of  July  two  acts  were  completed. 

1882-1883 

'i.  Op.  51.     Six  pieces  for  pianoforte:  (i)  "  Valse  de  Salon," 

%  "Polka  peu  dansante,''  (3)  "  Menuetto  scherzoso,"  (4) "  Natha 

BValse,"  (5)  "  Romance,"  (6)  "  Valse  sentimentale." 

These  pieces  were  commissioned  by  the  brothers  Jurgenson 

Id  composed  at  Kamenka  about  the  end  of  August. 

2.  Verses  upon  the  theme  of  the  "  Slavsia,"  from  Glinka's  A 

^/or  the  Tsar,  winding  up  with  the  Russian  National  Anthem, 

r  dionis  and  orchestra. 

This  chorus  was  sung  by  7,500  students  in  Moscow,  May  loth 

ind),  1883,  at  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  III. 

peared  at  the  Red  Staircase  upon  his  solemn  entry  to  the 

nemlin.     (Manuscript  only.) 

|.  Festal  Coronation  March  for  orchestra.    Commissioned  by 

r  city  of  Moscow,  first  performed  at  Sokolinky,  on  May  23rd 

ne  4th),  at  a  fete  in  honour  of  the  Coronation.    Jurgenson. 

^  Maxefpa^  an  opera,   in  three  acts  and  six  scenes.     The 
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subject  is  taken  from  Poushkin's  poem,  FMaeoa^  anai^  bj 
Bourenin  and  the  composer  himself. 

The  opera  was  first  performed  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Moscot, 
February  3rd  (15th),  1884-  Jurgenson.  For  the  pbt,  see 
Appendix  B. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  began  his  Second  Suite  ior 
orchestra  during  the  summer  of  1883. 

1883  TO  January,  1885 

<•  OP'  S3-  Suite  No.  2,  in  four  movements,  for  foil ordiestn. 
Dedicated  to  Madame  P.  W.  Tchaikovsky.  First  perfonned  t 
an  extra  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  Felmiaiy  4& 
(i6th),  1884,  in  Moscow,  under  the  direction  of  Max  EidmunS' 
dorfer.     Published  by  Jurgenson.  I 

2.  Op.  54     Sixteen  Children's  Songs,  with  pianoforte  actOB- 1 


paniment.     Published  by  Jurgenson.  I 

3-  Op.  55.     Suite  No.  3,  in  four  movements,  for  full  ordiesta  | 
Dedicated  to  M.  Erdmannsdorfer.     First  performance  in  Petas- ' 
burg,  in  January,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  Hans  von  Bik«: 
Published  by  Jurgenson. 

4.  Op.  56.  Fantasia  Concerto,  in  two  movements,  for  piano- 
forte, with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Originally  dedicated  to 
Madame  A.  Essipoff;  afterwards  to  Madame  Sophie  Memo. 
Played  for  the  first  time  by  S.  Taneiev,  February  22nd  (Mji^ 
6th),  1885,  in  Moscow.     Published  by  Jurgenson, 

5.  Impromptu  Capriccio  for  pianoforte.  Dedicated  to  Madiae 
S.  Jurgenson.  Originally  published  in  the  "  Subscribers'  AKwm' 
of  Paris  Gaulois.     Was  taken  over  later  by  Jurgenson. 

6.  Elegy  for  string  orchestra.  Composed  in  memory  of  the 
actor,  I.  Samarin.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

7.  Three  church  anthems.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

8.  Op.  57.  Six  songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  (i)*'0, 
sprich,  wovon  die  Nachtigall,"  (2)  "Auf's  bleiche  HerbstgcfiM,' 
(3)  "O,  frage  nicht,"  (4)  "Schlaf  ein,"  (5)  "Der  Tod,"  (6)  •'Knr 
du  allein."  Published  by  Jurgenson.  Besides  the  above,  Tdai- 
kovsky  had  been  working,  in  November,  1884,  at  the  recoosQiK- 
tion  of  his  opera,  Vakoula  the  Smith. 
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^ROM  January  ist  to  September  i2th,  1885 

Remodelling  the  opera  Vakoula  the  Smith  as  Les  Caprices 
ane.  Besides  simplifying  the  orchestration  and  harmony 
cutting  down  the  work,  as  he  first  proposed,  Tchaikovsky 
introduced  some  entirely  new  numbers:  (i)  the  duet  be- 
1  Vakoula  and  Oxane  and  the  Finale  of  the  second  scene 
St  act,  (2)  the  Schoolmaster's  song,  (3)  the  quintet  in  the 
scene  of  the  second  act,  (4)  the  couplets  in  third  act. 
ished  by  Jurgenson. 

Hymn  in  honour  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius.  This 
1  is  an  old  Slavonic  melody  arranged  for  a  choir  : — 

Vdznd  ale  ne  zdlouha. 


'ir.j  ^1  jjjjfii  JJ-JiTi  Jt^ 


Pri-stup        Mo  -  ra  -  vcn  •  ko,     pfi-siup  bli    -    ze,  viz      jak 


^i^Qi.ijji  J  j-^  J>J| 


postol  tyfij        u   -   mi      •      ra,         Cyrill,         jenz      ti        Vk  -  zal 


u  kri    -   ze,         na     v6£     -     nost  se    ti  -  se         u    -    bi      -      rl 


ho      slo  va,       ry  -  rost      vi  -  ry  vzdy  ze      ra  -  cho    •    val. 

ished  by  Jurgenson. 
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3.  Five  church  hymns.     Pubbshed  by  Jurgenson. 

4  "  Ecossaise,"  for  the  sixth  scene  in  the  opera  Engm 
Oni^n,  Tchaikovsky  composed  and  orchestrated  this  piece  ■ 
Maidanovo  and  sent  it  to  St.  Petersburg  all  in  one  day. 

5.  Op.  58.  Manfred.  A  Symphony  in  four  scenes  for  U 
orchestra,  from  a  dramatic  poem  by  Lord  Byron.  Dedicated  H 
Mily  Balakirev.  The  first  sketches  for  this  work  were  made  ii 
April,  1885.  According  to  the  note  on  the  score,  it  was  fiiuM 
December  12th  (24th),  1885,  and  played  for  the  first 
March  nth  (23rd),  1886,  under  the  direction  of  Erdmaaa- 
dorfer,  in  Moscow.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

I 885-1886 

1.  Text  and  music  of  a  chorus  for  the  fiftieth  anniversnyrf 
the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Jurisprudence.  Cofr 
posed  at  Maidanovo,  September,  1885.     Manuscript. 

2.  "Jurists' March,"  for  full  orchestra.  Composed  at  Kamenb, 
October,  1885.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

3.  The  "  Domovoi "  ("  House  Spirit "),  from  a  scene  ■ 
Ostrovsky's  play.  The  Voyevode.  Composed  January,  iStt. 
Manuscript 

4.  Op.  59.  "  Dumka."  Russian  village  scene  for  the  pianofortt 
Dedicated  to  the  Principal  of  the  Paris  Conser\'atoire,  A  Mar- 
montel.  Composed  at  Maidanovo  end  of  February.  PubHshod 
by  Jurgenson.  Besides  these  unimportant  works,  Tchaikowky 
was  engaged  during  the  whole  season  upon  his  opera,  fk 
Enchantress. 

1886-1887 

(From  September  ist,  1886,  to  January  ist,  1888) 

1.  Op.  60.  Twelve  songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment 
Dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorona 
(i)  "Die  gestrige  Nacht,"  (2)  "  Verschwi^enheit,"  (3)  **0, 
wiisstest  Du,"  (4)  "Die  Nachtigall,"  (5)  "Schlichte  Wortc." 
(6)  "Die  Schlaflosa  Nachte,"  (7)  "lied  der  Zigeunerin,' 
(8)  "LebewohV  (9)'^*Die  Nacht,"  (10)  "Lockung,"  (ii)"Hd 
denmut,"    (12)  "  Sternennacht."    Published  by  Jurgenson. 

2.  The  EtichantrtsSy  opera   in   four  acts.      The  libretto  by 
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shpajinsky,  author  of  the  drama  of  the  same  name.  First 
med  on  October  20th  (November  ist),  1887,  at  the 
nsky  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  and  conducted  by  the  com- 

Jurgenson.  For  plot,  see  Appendix  B. 
Dp.  61.  Mozartiana,  Suite  No.  4,  in  four  movements, 
;ed  from  various  works  of  Mozart  and  orchestrated  for  full 
jtra.  In  his  short  preface  to  the  score  Tchaikovsky  gives 
llowing  reasons  which  prompted  this  work  :  "  A  large  num- 
'  the  most  beautiful  of  Mozart's  smaller  works  are,  for  some 
1,  little  known,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  musicians. 
:omposer's  object  in  arranging  this  Suite  was  to  bring  more 
jntly  before  the  public  works  which,  however  modest  in 
are  gems  of  musical  literature."  First  performed  at 
ow,  November  14th  (26th),  1887,  under  the  direction  of 
)mposer.     Jurgenson. 

Op.  62.  "Pezzo  Capriccioso,"  for  violoncello,  with 
stral  accompaniment.  Dedicated  to  A.  Brandoukov. 
d  by  him  for  the  first  time,  November  25th  (December  7th), 

Jurgenson. 
Op.  63.  Six  songs.  Dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
ne  Constantinovich.  (i)  "  Nicht  sogleich,"  (2)  "Am 
n  Fenster,"  (3)  "Fahrt  hin,  ihr  Triiume,"  (4)  Wieder- 
,"  (5)  "  Kein  Lichtlein  glanzt,"  (6)  "Serenade."  Jurgenson. 
A  chorus  for  men's  voices  a  capella.  Dedicated  to  the 
nts'  Choir  of  the  Moscow  University.  Published  by  Jur- 
n. 

888  (FROM  January  ist  to  September  ist) 

Dp.  64.     Symphony  No.  5  (E  minor),  in  four  movements, 

11  orchestra      Dedicated  to  Herr  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant 

.mburg.    First  performance  in  Petersburg,  November,  1888, 

cted  by  the  composer.     Published  by  Jurgenson. 

Dp.    65.      Six   songs   to    French    words,    with    pianoforte 

ipaniment.     Dedicated  to  Desiree  Art6t.     (i)  "Oil  vas- 

.uffle    d'aurore?"      (2)    "Deception,"     (3)    "Serenade," 

2u'importe  que  Thiver,"  (5)  "  Les  larmes,"  (6)  "  Rondel." 

osed  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     Jurgenson. 

'Die    Nachtigall,"  chorus   a   capella.     Dedicated   to  the 
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mixed  choir  of  the  Petersburg  Imperial  Open  House.   £ 
date  of  composition  unknown.     Jurgenson. 

Besides  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  completed  the  sketdtes  ioi 
overture-fantasia,  Hamlet 

1888-1889 

1.  Orchestration  of  an  overture  by  Laroche.    Manusaipi 

2.  Op.  67.  Hamkt^  overture-fantasia  for  fiill  orche 
Dedicated  to  Edvard  Gri^.    Jurgenson. 

3.  Valse  Scherzo,  for  pianoforte.     Jurgenson. 

4.  Op.  66.     Dornroschen  (Sleeping  Beauty).    Ballet  in  : 
acts,  with  a  prologue.     Dedicated  to  I.  A.  Vsievolojsky. 
subject  is  taken  from  Perrault's  fairy  tale  of  the  same  name. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Ballet  took  place  January 
(15th),  1890,  in  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  Petersburg.    Jurga 

1889-1890 

1.  Impromptu  for  pianoforte.  Dedicated  to  A.  Rubia 
Jurgenson. 

2.  "Greeting  to  A.  G.  Rubinstein,"  chorus  a  ca^ 
Jurgenson. 

3.  Pique  Dame,  Opera  in  three  acts  and  seven  sc 
Libretto  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky.  The  subject  is  taken 
Poushkin's  novel  of  the  same  name.  The  first  perfomi 
took  place  in  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  in  Petersburg,  Dece 
7th  (19th),  1890.  Published  by  Jurgenson.  For  plot,  see 
pendix  B. 

Besides  the  above,  on  June  13th  Tchaikovsky  began  to 
pose  a  Sextet  for  Strings,  of  which  the  sketches  were  finish* 
June  30th. 

1890-1891 

1.  Op.    67a.     Music    to    Shakespeare's    Hamlet    Qnt 
melodramas,  fanfares,  marches,  and  entr'actes  for  small  orch 
Seventeen  numbers  in  all,  of  which,  however,  some  are 
ferred  from  earlier  works.     Jurgenson. 

2.  Three  choruses  a  capella.    Composed  at  Frolovskoe 
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ted  to  I.  A.  Melnikov's  "  Gratuitous  Choral  Class."    Pub- 
:  in  Melnikov's  Collection  of  Russian  Choruses. 
ies  the  above,  Tchaikovsky  finished  the  sketches  of  the 
^m^^eracker  Ballet  and  of  the  opera  of  lolanthe. 

1891-1892 

^  ^  Op.  78.  The  Voyevode,  symphonic  ballad,  for  full  orchestra 
^C^BT  Poushkin).  First  performance  under  the  direction  of  the 
■JK^poser,  at  a  concert  given  by  Siloti,  November  6th  (i8th), 
Hg^  X.  The  following  day  Tchaikovsky  himself  destroyed  the 
3N^;ae  of  this  work,  the  band  parts  remaining  in  Siloti's  keeping, 
fcii^sr  the  composer's  death  the  score  was  restored  from  the  parts 
4dk  published  by  Belaiev. 

^H»  Op.  69.  lolanthi.  Lyrical  opera  in  one  act.  The  subject 
:xviMled  on  the  drama.  King  Renfs  Daughter^  by  the  Danish 
Henrik  Herz.  The  libretto  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky.  First 
Eonned  in  Petersburg  in  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  December 
kar   (i8th),  1892.     Published  by  Jurgenson.     See  Appendix  B. 

^^-  Op.  70.  "Souvenir  de  Florence."  Sextet  for  two  violins, 
^'^•i^  violas,  and  two  violoncellos,  in  four  movements.  Dedicated 
'MiSbit  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Society.  First  performance 
W  %his  society  November  25th  (December  7th),  1892.  Published 
W"  Jurgenson. 
-■^0^  Op.  71.  The  Nut-cracker,  Fairy  Ballet  in  two  acts  and 
fcy^csc  scenes.  The  subject  is  borrowed  from  A.  Dumas'  version 
E  -Koffman's  fairy  tale.  The  following  programme  was  suggested 
^   Tchaikovsky  by  the  gifted  ballet-master,  Petipa  : — 

IMo.  I.  Soft  music.     Sixty-four  bars. 
--^lo.  2.  The  tree  is  lit  up.     Sparkling  music.     Eight  bars. 

^o.  3.  Enter    the    children.     Animated    and   joyous    music. 
^^'W'cnty-four  bars. 

^o.  4.  A  moment  of  surprise  and  admiration.     A  few  bars  of 
*"^molo. 

No.  5.  A  march.     Sixty-four  bars. 

I<Io.  6.  Entree  des  Incroyables.     Sixteen  bars,  rococo  (tempo 
^^^nuet). 

Ko.  7.  Galop. 
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No.  8.  Enter  Drossdmeyer.  Awe-inspirii^  bat  comk  ■ 
A  broad  movement,  sixteen  to  twenty-four  bars. 

The  music  gradually  changes  character — ^tweoty-foor  ban 
becomes  less  serious,  lighter,  and  finally  gay  in  tone. 

Grave  music  for  eight  bars,  then  pause. 

Repeat  the  eight  bars — ^pause. 

Four  bars  which  express  astonishment. 

No.  9.  Eight  bars  in  mazurka  rhythm.  Eight  more.  S 
still  in  mazurka  rhythm. 

No.  10.  A  piquant,  spicy  valse,  strongly  rhythmic  1 
eight  bars. 

1892-1893 

1.  Military  march.    Dedicated  to  the  98th  Infantry  R^ 
Tchaikovsky's  cousin,  Andrew  Petrovich  Tchaikovsky,  0 

of  this  regiment,  asked  him- in  February,  1893,  to  compos 
march. 

2.  Op.  72.  Eighteen  pieces  for  pianoforte.  (1)  "Improi 
(2)  "  Berceuse,"  (3)  "  Tendres  reproches,"  (4)  "  Danse  cai 
istique,"  (5)  "Meditation,**  (6)  ''Mazurque  pour  dansa 
"  Polacca  de  Concert,"  (8)  "  Dialogue,"  (9)  "  Un  poco  di 
mann,"  (10)  "  Scherzo-Fantaisie,"  (11)  "  Valse-Bhiette,' 
"UEspiegle,"  (13)  "Echo  nistique,"  (14)  "Chant  clegi 
(15)  "Un  poco  di  Chopin,"  (16)  "Valse  k  cinq  temps,' 
"Passe  lointain,"  (18)  "Sc^ne  dansante.  Invitation  au  tn 
Published  by  Jurgenson. 

3-  ^P-  73-  Six  songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  \ 
by  D.  Rathaus.  Dedicated  to  N.  Figner.  (i)  "  An  den  scl 
mernden  Strom,"  (2)  "  Nachts,"  (3)  "  O,  du  mondhelle  N; 
(4)  "  Sonne  ging  zur  Ruhe,"  (5)  "  In  Triiber  Stunde,"  (6) ' 
ich  wie  einstmals."    Published  by  Jurgenson. 

4.  "  Night."    Quartet  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass, 
pianoforte   accompaniment.     Words   by  P.    Tchaiko\*sky. 
music  is  founded  on  Mozart*s  Pianoforte  Fantasia  No.  4 

In   1892   Vladimir  Napravnik,  who  was  staying  with  1 
kovsky  at   Maidanovo,   played  to   him   very   frequently, 
pleased  his  host,  and  on  one  occasion  Napravnik's  clever  re 
ing  of  Mozart's  fantasia  roused  him  to  so  much  enthusiasn 
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K>lved  to  make  a  quartet  from  the  middle  movement.  He 
d  out  this  intention  in  May,  1893.  Jurgenson. 
Op.  74.  Symphony  No.  6,  in  four  movements,  for  full 
stra.  Dedicated  to  V.  Davidov.  Performed  for  the  first 
in  Petersburg,  October,  i6th  (28th),  1893.  Conducted  by 
omposer.     Jurgenson. 

Op-  75-  Concerto  No.  3,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 
:ated  to  Louis  Diemer.  This  Concerto  was  taken  from 
iphony  which  Tchaikovsky  began  in  May,  1892,  and  all  but 
leted.  He  afterwards  destroyed  the  Symphony.  The  Con- 
was  first  played  in  Petersburg  by  Taneiev.  Published  by 
nson. 

sides  the  above,  the  following  works  were  found  at  Klin 
Tchaikovsky's  death : — 

Mamento  lirko.     A  piece,  nearly  completed,  for  the  piano- 
Taneiev  only   pieced  together   the   separate    sketches. 
shed  by  Jurgenson. 

Duet,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  this  work  Taneiev  had 
to  amplify,  as  he  had  to  supply  the  entire  accompaniments 
le  solo  parts.  He  borrowed  these  from  Tchaikovsky's 
stral  fantasia  on  the  same  subject. 

Andante  and  Finale,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Both 
ments  were  arranged  by  Tchaikovsky  himself  from  sketches 
le  Symphony  planned  in  1892.  The  orchestration  is  by 
lev,  who  was  the  first  to  play  the  work  in  public  at 
ev*s  first  Russian  Symphony  Concert,  February  8th  (20th), 
.  Thus  Taneiev  accomplished  his  rdle  as  the  original  inter- 
r  of  all  Tchaikovsky's  pianoforte  works  (excepting  the  Con- 
in  B  flat  minor,  which  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
s).     Published  by  Belaiev. 
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THE  PLOTS  OF  TCHAIKOVSKY'S  CHIEF  OPERA 

I.  The  Oprichnik.  The  Oprichniks  were  a  band  of  di 
young  noblemen,  the  chosen  body-guard  of  Ivan  the  T 
who  swore  by  fearful  and  unnatural  oaths  to  carry  out 
command  of  the  despot  they  served.  Sometimes  they  o 
raded  as  monks  and  celebrated  *'  black  mass."  In  realii 
were  robbers  and  murderers,  hated  and  feared  by  the 
whom  they  oppressed.  Andrew  Morozov,  the  descendaj 
noble,  but  impoverished,  house,  and  the  only  son  of  the  w 
Lady  Morozova,  is  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Natalia,  d: 
of  Prince  Jemchoujny.  His  poverty  disqualifies  him  as  a 
Natalia's  father  promises  her  hand  to  the  elderly  boyard  3 
While  desperately  in  need  of  money,  Andrew  falls  u 
Basmanov,  a  young  Oprichnik,  who  persuades  him  to  joii 
community,  telling  him  that  an  Oprichnik  can  always  fill  h 
pockets.  Andrew  consents,  belieWng  it  to  be  his  only  ch; 
revenging  himself  upon  Prince  Jemchoujny.  The  Lady 
zova  is  a  high-minded,  religious  woman.  Andrew,  anxi 
relieve  her  poverty,  takes  her  money  which  he  has  borrowe 
Basmanov.  His  mother  refuses  to  touch  what  she  know 
the  fruit  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  implores  her  son 
associate  with  the  hated  Oprichniks.  Andrew,  who  is  dev 
his  mother,  promises  to  respect  her  wishes.  Afterwar 
desire  for  power  and  vengeance  pre\'ails,  and  he  consents 
the  oath  of  the  Oprichnik  band.  The  first  sacrifice  demai 
him  is  the  complete  renunciation  of  his  mother  and  \ 
Lady  Morozova  is  now  heart-broken,  deserted  by  her  s 
hated  by  the  populace,  who  insult  her  in  the  public  squari 
"  mother  of  an  Oprichnik."    She  is  about  to  take  refugt 

7SO 
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irch,  when  Natalia  flies  to  her  for  protection.  She  has  escaped 
IB  her  father  and  her  middle-aged  suitor  Mitkov.  Prince 
3ichoujny  appears  on  the  scene  and  orders  his  rebellious 
lighter  to  return  to  her  home.  His  chidings  are  interrupted  by 
5  arrival  of  the  Oprichniks,  awakening  terror  and  hatred  among 
5  people.  Andrew  catches  sight  of  his  mother,  whom  he  has 
t  seen  for  many  days,  and  rushes  to  embrace  her,  when  the 
ister  theme  of  the  Oprichniks  is  heard  in  the  orchestra,  remind- 
^  him  of  his  vows.  Lady  Morozova  turns  from  her  son,  disowns 
■ly  and  solemnly  curses  him  as  an  Oprichnik.  In  the  last  act 
idreWy  unable  to  abandon  Natalia  to  her  fate,  resolves  to  marry 
c  in  spite  of  his  vows.  But  Prince  Viazminsky,  the  leader  of 
9t  Oprichniks,  cherishes  an  old  grudge  against  the  family  of 
jrozov,  and  works  for  Andrew's  downfall.  He  breaks  in  upon 
5  wedding-feast  with  a  message  from  the  Tsar.  Ivan  the 
rrible  has  heard  of  the  bride's  beauty,  and  desires  her  attend- 
ee at  the  royal  apartments.  Andrew,  with  gloomy  forebodings 
lus  heart,  prepares  to  escort  his  bride,  when  Viazminsky,  with 
neaning  smile,  explains  that  the  invitation  is  for  the  bride  a/ong, 
idrew  refuses  to  let  his  wife  go  into  the  royal  presence  without 
i.  protection.  Viazminsky  proclaims  him  a  traitor  to  his  vows. 
Utalia  is  carried  off  by  force,  and  the  Oprichniks  lead  Andrew 
«D  the  market-place  to  suffer  the  death  penalty  at  their  hands, 
aanwhile  Lady  Morozova,  who  has  relented,  comes  to  bless  her 
a  on  his  wedding-day.  She  enters  the  deserted  hall,  where 
azminsky,  alone,  is  gloating  over  the  success  of  his  intrigue. 
^  inquires  unsuspectingly  for  Andrew,  and  he  leads  her  to  the 
Ddow.  Horror-stricken,  she  witnesses  the  execution  of  her  son, 
d  falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  her  triumphant  enemy. 
a.  Vakoula  the  Smithy  afterwards  known  as  Cherevichek  ("  The 
ttle  Shoes"),  and  finally  republished  as  Les  Caprices  (V Oxane. 
iristmas  Eve.  A  moonlight  night,  in  the  village  of  Dikanka. 
»lokha,  the  witch,  comes  out  of  one  of  the  huts,  and  is  joined 
'  the  devil.  They  decide  to  fly  off  together.  The  witch  goes 
fetch  a  broomstick,  and  the  devil  in  his  monologue  sings  of 
s  hatred  of  Vakoula  the  Smith,  because  the  latter  has  drawn  a 
uricature  of  him  upon  the  church  wall.  He  invokes  a  snowstorm, 
jlokha  reappears,  and  they  elope  together,  stealing  the  moon  and 
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stars  as  they  go,  and  leaving  the  village  plunged  in  daita 
Vakoula  is  making  love  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cbod 
Cossack.  To-night  Choub  is  going  to  supper  with  the  sad 
and  Vakoula  will  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  sveed 
who,  however,  remains  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties.  Mean 
Choub  loses  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and  after  wandering  roc 
a  circle  finds  himself  at  his  own  hut.  Vakoula  mistakes  hio 
rival  lover,  and  drives  him  away  from  his  own  threshold 

The  second  act  shows  the  interior  of  the  witch's  hut, 
Solokha  is  making  herself  smart  after  her  ride  through  spac 
broomstick.  The  devil  comes  out  of  the  stove  and  make 
to  her.  They  dance  the  Gopak^  while  little  imps  emerge 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  form  of  crickets  and  beetk 
knock  is  heard,  and  the  devil  hides  himself  in  an  emptj 
Enter  the  Headman  of  the  village.  Another  knock,  ac 
Headman,  who  does  not  want  to  be  caught  with  Solokh 
poses  of  himself  in  another  sack.  This  time  the  sacristan 
in,  and  the  same  ruse  is  enacted ;  and,  finaUy,  Choub  j^>pe 
the  scene  and,  at  a  fourth  knock,  he  too  takes  refuge  in  a 
The  last  comer  is  the  witch's  son  Vakoula.  He  is  so  wi 
up  in  his  love  troubles,  that  he  picks  up  the  sacks  in  an  a 
minded  way  and  carries  them  off  to  the  smithy.  In  the 
that  follows  the  villagers  are  singing  Christmas  carols  i 
village  street.  The  moon  has  returned  to  its  place.  ( 
who  is  among  the  singers,  catches  sight  of  Vakouk 
cannot  refrain  from  teazing  him  a  little  more.  She 
him  she  will  marry  him  if  he  will  bring  her  the  Ts 
own  shoes.  Vakoula  goes  off  in  a  temper,  taking  the  sac 
taining  the  devil  and  leaving  the  others  in  the  road 
children  peep  inside  and  discover  the  Headman,  the  sac 
and  Choub. 

In  the  third  act  Vakoula  goes  to  drown  himself  in  the 
pool.  He  puts  the  sack  containing  the  devil  at  the  edge 
water.  The  evil  spirit  offers  to  give  Oxana  to  the  smith 
change  for  his  soul  Vakoula  consents,  and  will  sign  the  o 
in  his  blood.  The  devil  lets  him  go  for  a  moment,  and  V 
overpowers  him  in  turn.  He  makes  the  devil  promise 
him  to  the  Tsaritsa,  and  they  take  flight  for  St  Petersbi 
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m  in  the  Palace:  the  herald  announces  a  victory  of  the 
Bsian  army.  The  Zaparogue  Cossacks  are  summoned  before 
i  Tsar.  The  Cossacks  dance  a  Gopak.  Vakoula  takes  the 
portunity  of  begging  for  the  Tsaritsa's  shoes,  which  are  granted 
bim.  The  devil  takes  him  back  to  his  native  village.  Christ- 
is  morning :  Vakoula  finds  Oxana  bewailing  his  supposed  loss. 
e  consoles  her  with  the  shoes,  and  she  consents  to  become  his 
fe. 

3.  Eugene  Oniegin,  Madame  Lerin  and  the  old  nurse  are 
Jdng  preserves  in  the  garden  of  a  Russian  country  house. 
om  indoors  a  duet  is  heard.  Tatiana  and  her  sister  Olga  are 
ging  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harp.  The  peasants  appear 
the  scene,  carrying  the  last  sheaf  from  the  harvest  fields, 
tional  songs  and  dances.  The  announcement  of  guests  creates 
x>nsiderable  commotion  in  the  quiet  country  household.  They 
)ve  to  be  Lensky,  a  young  neighbour,  fresh  from  a  German 
hrersity,  and  Oniegin,  a  dandy  from  the  capital,  on  a  visit  to 
i  friend.  Madame  Lerin  and  the  nurse  retire  to  prepare 
iper.  The  young  people  saunter  in  the  garden,  Lensky  with 
gE)  Tatiana  with  Oniegin.  Tatiana  is  shy  at  first,  then  falls  in 
«e  with  the  stranger.  In  the  second  scene  Tatiana  is  sitting  in 
r  room  by  moonlight.  The  old  nurse  comes  to  scold  her  for  not 
ing  asleep.  There  follows  a  long,  confidential  talk  between  them 
dtative  with  soft  accompaniment  based  on  Tatiana's  theme). 
hen  her  nurse  has  gone,  Tatiana  sits  dreaming  of  her  love  for. 
liegin.  How  will  he  guess  her  secret,  unless  she  reveals  it 
rself  ?  In  her  innocence  of  the  world  she  resolves  to  write 
n  a  love  letter.  She  begs  the  nurse  to  convey  it  to  Oniegin. 
te  old  woman  hesitates,  but  cannot  refuse  anything  to  the 
ild  of  her  heart.  Reluctantly  she  departs  on  her  errand.  The 
id  scene  takes  us  back  to  the  garden.  Oniegin  meets  Tatiana. 
5  cannot  appreciate  the  directness  and  sweetness  of  the  girl's 
ture.  Jaded  and  world-worn,  Tatiana  seems  to  him  insipid 
d  provincial,  while  at  the  same  time  he  finds  her  forward.  He 
uiks  her  coldly  for  her  letter,  assures  her  he  is  not  a  marr^'ing 
in,  and  gives  her  some  cynical  advice  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
dng  with  more  maidenly  reserve  in  future.  Then  he  leaves 
r,  crushed  with  shame  and  disappointment. 

3  c 
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The  second  act  opens  upon  a  ballroom  scene.  It  is  TatiaiA 
birthday.  Oni^in,  whom  Lensky  has  dragged  to  the  dm 
against  his  will,  amuses  himself  by  flirting  ¥rith  Olga.  The  oq» 
plimentary  couplets  sung  to  Tadana  by  the  elderly  Frendmai 
Tnquet  are  a  favourite  number  in  this  scene.  As  the  bafl  pro- 
gresses Lensky,  mad  with  jealousy,  loses  his  self-control  and  inail 
Oni^n.  The  latter  now  feels  some  qualms  of  consdenoe,  hi 
the  hot-headed  youth  forces  a  challenge  upon  him,  and  be  cor 
sents  to  fight.  The  party  breaks  up  in  consternation.  Tk 
second  scene  is  devoted  to  the  duel  in  which  Oni^  Idi 
Vladimir  Lensky. 

Some  years  are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  second  ai 

third  acts.     A  reception  at  a  fashionable  house  in  Petersho^ 

Oniegin  is  seen  standing  apart  from  the  guests,  in  gloomy  id» 

tion.    He  has  returned  home  after  a  self-imposed  exile  ReooBt 

for  Lensky's  death  haunts  him,  and  he  can  find  no  satisfaction  k 

love  or  folly.     All  the  guests  are  impatient  for  the  arri^-al  of  4r 

acknowledged   belle  of  society,   Princess   Gremin.    ^^^len  sk 

comes  on  the  scene,  Oniegin  recognises  Tatiana,  transfonMl 

into  a  stately,  gracious  woman  of  the  world.     Her  husband  il 

elderly,  but  distinguished,  handsome,  and  devoted  to  his  beamtilt 

young  wife.     Oniegin's  chilly  egotism  is  thawed,  and  he  &Bi 

passionately  in  love  with  the  woman  he  once  despised    The  btf 

scene  takes  place  in  the  boudoir  of  the  Princess  Gremin.   Shell 

reading  a  letter  from  Oni^in,  in  which  he  declares  his  lo«. 

This  communication  throws  her  into  a  state  of  agitation,  ani, 

before  she  can  recover  herself,  Oni^n  breaks  in  upon  her  ■ 

person.     In  a  long,  impassioned  duet  he  implores  her  to  hm 

pity  and  to  fly  with  him.     With  some  of  the  rake's  \-anity  ^ 

left  in  his  nature,  he  cannot  at  first  realise  that  she  can  resi* 

him.     Tatiana  respects  and  honours  her  husband.    At  first  she 

tries  to  punish  Oniegin  for  the  past.    Then  she  struggles  betwta 

duty  and  reawakened  love.     Finally,  with  a  supreme  eflfort,  she 

breaks  away  from  him  at  the  very  moment  when  she  has  confessed 

her  true  feelings.     When  the  curtain  falls,  Oniegin,  baffled  jrf 

despairing,  is  left  alone  on  the  stage. 

4.  TJu  Maid  of  OrUans,  A  village  festival  at  Domremy.  Thibrti 
Joan's  father,  and  Raimond,  her  lover,  appear  upon  the  setae. 
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aut  says  it  is  no  time  for  dancing  and  singing ;  a  maid  needs 
n  to  protect  her,  and  therefore  he  wishes  Joan  to  marry 
lond.  She  is  silent,  but  finally  confesses  that  she  has 
:n  another  destiny.  Her  father  is  angry  and  reproachful. 
e  is  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  the  tocsin  is  heard.  Old 
and  comes  in.  He  speaks  of  the  desperate  state  of  the 
:ry  and  the  approach  of  the  English  army.  Suddenly  Joan 
up  and  speaks  with  prophetic  inspiration.  She  feels  the 
for  action  has  come,  and  bids  farewell  to  her  birthplace, 
mgels  appear  to  Joan  and  incite  her  to  heroic  deeds, 
ird  act.  A  field  near  Rheims.  The  meeting  of  Joan  and 
2I.  They  fight.  Joan  overcomes  him,  and  stands  above 
with  her  drawn  sword.  At  this  moment  she  catches  sight 
s  face,  and  falls  in  love  with  him.  He  returns  her  passion. 
>is  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  Lionel  tells  him  that  he 
is  to  join  the  French  army.  Dunois  is  delighted  that  such 
at  leader  should  come  over  to  France.  He  leads  him  away 
iie  King's  name.  Joan  collapses,  and  discovers  she  is 
ided.  Second  scene.  The  coronation  of  Charles  VH.  The 
;  announces  to  the  people  that  Joan  has  saved  the  country, 
father  declares  that  she  has  been  supported  by  the  powers 
i\\,  rather  than  the  angels  of  heaven.  No  one  believes  him. 
el  and  Dunois  are  ready  to  do  combat  on  her  behalf.  The 
bishop  of  Rheims  asks  her  if  she  is  "  pure."^  She  believes 
ilf  a  sinner  in  intention,  and  will  not  reply.  All  leave  her. 
el  comes  to  console  her  in  her  abandonment.  She  turns 
him  in  indignation,  as  from  "  her  worst  enemy." 
►urth  act.  The  forest.  Lionel  pursues  Joan.  At  first  she 
from  him,  then  suddenly  yields  to  their  mutual  passion. 
'  hear  the  English  trumpets  in  the  distance.  Joan  refuses  to 
)e.  She  is  taken  prisoner,  and  Lionel  is  slain.  Second 
J.  Rouen.  Joan  is  led  to  the  stake.  For  a  moment  she 
courage,  but  is  sustained  by  a  chorus  of  angels.  She  is 
d  to  the  stake.  A  priest  offers  her  a  wooden  crucifix.  The 
its  are  lighted. 

Mazeppa, — First  act.  First  scene.  Kochoubey's  garden, 
e  his  daughter  Maria,  after  parting  with  her  girl  friends, 
of  her  love  for  her  father's  guest,  Mazeppa,   Enter  Andrew, 
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a  young  Cossack,  who  has  loved  Maria  from  childlKKN 
knows  her  secret  passion  for  Mazeppa.  Kochoubey  a 
wife  come  into  the  garden  with  their  guests,  including  M 
and  Iskra.  The  former  asks  Kochoubey's  consent 
marriage  with  Maria.  Songs  and  dances  take  place  dur 
discussion.  Mazeppa  insinuates  that  Maria  cannot  mai 
one  but  himself,  and  her  father  indignantly  orders  him  t 
the  house.  He  does  so,  but  first  wrings  from  Maria  t 
fession  that  she  cares  for  him  more  than  for  her  parents, 
scene.  Kochoubey's  house.  Maria  has  fled  with  Mazepp 
wife  bemoans  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  instigates  her  hus 
vengeance.  He  promises  to  denounce  Mazeppa  to  tb 
Andrew  undertakes  to  lay  his  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the 

Second  act.  A  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Bielotsei 
Kochoubey  is  imprisoned  there,  because  Mazeppa  has  t 
ously  impeached  him  at  Court  before  he  had  time  to  lay 
grievances  before  the  Tsar.  This  scene  contains  a  ( 
moment,  in  which  Kochoubey  is  confronted  with  Mazep 
— Orlik.  In  the  second  scene  Mazeppa  gives  orders 
for  the  execution  of  Kochoubey  on  the  following  day 
Maria  appears.  Love  scene  with  Mazeppa.  She  does  n 
the  fiill  extent  of  his  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  still  ( 
him,  in  spite  of  her  vague  forebodings.  Her  mother  ap] 
the  scene,  and  reveals  the  terrible  destiny  which  awaits 
father.  Mother  and  daughter  hurry  away  to  try  if  they  • 
Kochoubey.  Third  scene.  The  place  of  executio: 
populace  are  waiting  to  see  the  death  of  Kochoubey  an 
Dance  of  a  drunken  Cossack.  Procession  to  the 
Maria  and  her  mother  arrive  at  the  moment  when  the  t 
and  the  former  loses  consciousness  when  she  realises  t 
too  late  to  effect  a  rescue. 

Third  act.  Symphonic  sketch,  "  The  Battle  of  Poltav; 
deserted  garden  and  homestead  of  the  Kochoubeys. 
appears.  All  day  in  the  battle  he  has  striven  to  meet  > 
and  slay  him  in  single  combat,  but  in  vain.  Now  he  h 
to  take  a  last  leave  of  the  spot  where  he  and  Maria  sp 
happy  childhood.  Enter  Mazeppa  and  Orlik.  Andrew  re 
the  former  for  all  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  M; 
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iges  him  to  fight.  Andrew  is  mortally  wounded.  Then 
wanders  in.  Her  misfortunes  have  upset  her  reason, 
pa  tells  her  to  follow  him,  but  she  refuses,  and  he 
)ns  her  to  her  fate.  She  sees  Andrew,  but  does  not  fully 
ise  him.  She  takes  the  dying  Cossack  in  her  arms,  and 
lim  to  his  last  sleep  with  a  childish  lullaby.  The  peas- 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fight  between  Mazeppa  and 
V,  now  arrive  upon  the  scene.  Maria  starts  up  suddenly, 
ith  a  mad  laugh,  throws  herself  into  the  stream. 
'^he  Enchantress  ("  Charodeika  ").  First  act.  The  banks 
Oka,  near  Nijny-Novgorod.  National  customs.  Kouma 
ia  appears  outside  her  inn  and  welcomes  her  customers. 

comes  down  the  river.  The  Prince — son  of  the  Governor 
ny — is  returning  from  the  chase.  He  drifts  by,  and 
I  remains  pensive  at  the  river's  edge.  She  is  in  love  with 
nee.  The  Governor  and  his  Counsellor,  Prince  Mamirov, 
ly  appear  on  the  scene.  The  latter,  who  is  the  re- 
ative  of  respectability  and  decency,  detests  Kouma.  He 
npelled  the  Governor  to  come  and  see  for  himself  what  a 
>f  disorderly  characters  meet  in  Nastasia's  inn.  The 
are  very  agitated  at  this  arrival,  and  wish  to  remain  near 
L  in  order  to  protect  her  from  violence.  But  she  begs 
0  retire.  Then  she  puts  on  her  best  attire  and  goes  out 
t  the  unexpected  guests.  The  Prince  immediately  falls  a 
to  her  charms.  He  accepts  a  cup  of  wine  fi-om  the 
il  innkeeper,  and  gives  her  his  ring  in  return.  Kouma, 
ntented  with  her  victory  over   the  two  men,  is  seized 

desire  to  humiliate   Mamirov,  and  asks  him  to  join 

mummers'  dance.  He  refuses,  but  the  Governor — 
impletely  under  the  spell  of  Kouma  Nastasia's  beauty — 
liim  to  do  so.  Mamirov  dances  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
3rs. 

nd  act.     The  garden  of  the  Governor's  house.     His  wife 
Dvered,  deep  in  thought.     Her  maid  Nenila  is  near  at 

The  Governor's  wife   is  jealous,  because  her  husband 

>ends  all  his  days  with  Kouma.     She  vows  to  revenge 

Mamirov  fans   her   smouldering   wrath.     Enter   the 

who  perceives  that  his  mother  is  in  trouble  and  tries 
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to  console  her.  They  enter  the  house  together.  The  Wand 
comes  upon  the  scene,  and  Mamirov  orders  him  to  repoit  o 
everything  that  takes  place  in  Rouma's  inn.  Then  the  Goia 
himself  arrives.  He  is  full  of  his  pasaon  for  Kooma  Xasts 
There  follows  a  stormy  scene  between  husband  and  wi£e. 
Governor  returns  to  Kouma.  The  Wanderer  reveals  to 
Prince  the  real  reason  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Governor 
his  wife,  the  son  swears  to  avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  an 
kill  Kouma,  whom  he  has  ne\'er  seen. 

Third  act.  Kouma's  house.  Evening.  The  Governor 
Kouma  he  loves  her,  but  she  does  not  respond.  He  tbres 
her,  but  she  declares  she  would  sooner  lose  her  life  than  vie 
him.  He  goes  away  in  anger.  Kouma's  uncle  warns  her 
the  young  Prince  has  sworn  to  avenge  his  mother,  and  is  ooi 
to  kill  her  that  very  night  She  sends  all  her  friends  away 
remains  alone.  She  would  rather  die  by  the  Prince's  hand 
accept  the  Governor  as  her  lover.  She  puts  out  the  light 
down  on  her  bed,  and  awaits  the  end.  The  Prince  comes,  a 
to  the  bedside,  draws  the  curtain  aside,  and  drops  his  da 
spell-bound  by  the  beauty  of  the  woman.  A  lengthy  duet 
Prince  becomes  wholly  entranced  by  Kouma's  charms. 

Fourth  act.  A  dark  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka. 
cave  of  Koudma  the  Wizard.  The  Prince  comes  on  the  s( 
attired  as  for  hunting.  He  inquires  of  Koudma  whether : 
now  ready  for  his  flight  with  Kouma.  He  departs  wia 
huntsmen.  Enter  the  Wanderer,  bringing  the  Govemor^s 
disguised  as  a  beggar-woman.  She  has  come  to  ask  the  w 
for  some  fatal  spell  to  destroy  Kouma.  The  Wanderer  fle 
terror,  and  the  Governor's  wife  enters  the  cave  alone.  A 
arrives  containing  Kouma  and  her  friends.  They  laiKi,  le: 
her  alone  to  wait  for  the  Prince.  The  revengeful  wife  appro; 
Kouma  and  offers  her  a  refreshing  drink,  into  which  she  droj 
fatal  poison.  Kouma  drinks.  The  Prince  returns  and  rusl 
embrace  her.  All  is  ready  for  their  flight,  but  the  poisoi 
already  done  its  work — Kouma  dies  in  her  lover's  arms. 
Governor's  wife  confesses  her  guilt,  and  the  Prince  in  d 
repulses  her.  Enter  the  Governor  in  search  of  the  fugitives 
caimot  see  Kouma,  and  believes  she  is  being  hidden  froa 
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iened  with  jealousy,  he  hurls  himself  upon  his  son  and  kills 
Mqjbao*  His  wife  curses  him  as  a  murderer.  The  body  of  the 
I  is  borne  away  and  the  Governor  remains  alone.  A  terrible 
as  breaks  over  his  head.  Overcome  with  remorse  and  terror, 
HfeU  fidls  down  in  a  mortal  swoon. 

--4r:7.  Pique  Dame,   First  act.    First  scene.    The  Summer  Garden 

^Ml  Petersburg.    Spring.    Chorus  of  nurses  and  governesses.    Some 

^■■f  the  "  golden  youth  "  of  the  capital  appear  on  the  scene.    They 

^■peak  of  Hermann's  extraordinary  passion  for  gambling.     Enter 

.2Efermann  and  Tomsky.     The  former  talks  of  his  love  for  a  dis- 

"^IliDguished  girl  with  whose  name  he  is  not  acquainted,  although 

Sk  often  meets  her  in  the  street,  accompanied  by  an  old  lady  of 

- -Jiferbidding  appearance.     Enter  Prince  Yeletsky,  who  announces 

.Sb  engagement  to  the  very  girl  in  whom  Hermann  is  interested. 

ifiennann  is  depressed  because  his  poverty  is  a  hindrance  to  his 

^fOX.    While  the  sight  of  Liza  always  awakens  his  best  feelings, 

^lat  of  her  grandmother  fills  him  with  a  vague  horror.     Tomsky 

"^dls  him  a  tale  to  the  effect  that  the  old  Countess  possesses  the 

tKcret  combination  of  three  cards,  which  accounts  for  her  extra- 

4Wlinary  luck  at  the  gaming  tables.     Hermann,  in  his  morbid 

mental  condition,  believes  himself  destined  to  acquire  this  secret 

4U  any  price.     A  terrible  thunderstorm  still  further  upsets  his 

mind,  and  he  begins  to  realise  with  horror  that  he  is  capable  of 

committing  a  murder.    He  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  but 

not  until  he  has  declared  his  love  to  Liza. 

Second  scene.  Liza  and  her  young  friends  are  amusing  them- 
selves with  singing  and  dancing.  The  governess  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  the  merry  party  is  broken  up.  Liza  is  left  alone.  She 
is  not  in  love  with  her  fianc6,  for  her  imagination  is  entirely 
occupied  with  the  mysterious  young  man  whom  she  so  often 
meets  out  of  doors.  Suddenly  Hermann  appears  before  her. 
He  threatens  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot  if  she  will  not  listen  to 
him.  Just  as  she  has  gathered  courage  to  drive  him  away,  the 
old  Countess  comes  in,  alarmed  by  the  commotion  in  her  grand- 
daughter's apartment.  Liza  conceals  Hermann.  The  sight  of 
the  old  Countess  brings  back  his  idie  fixe  of  the  three  cards. 
When  Liza  has  succeeded  in  calming  her  grandmother,  and  has 
induced  her  to  return  to  her  room,  she  goes  back  to  Hermann 
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.fwtTTnnf  ACL.    Ulmn  -"w'**^     A  faacf-^dxss  iaH    f^aoe  A- 
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rb*-  Cnirm^i^  jggtsic^  re  tmr  azucc:  siort.  «Eid  be  saabi  bsudfa 
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among  the  Vosges  Mountains  under  the  care  of  her  nurse 
ha  and  her  husband  Bertrand.  In  order  that  she  may  not 
>e  her  blindness,  the  King  has  forbidden  the  word  "light"  to 
sed  in  her  presence.  The  girl  is  sad  without  knowing  why. 
friends  bring  her  flowers  and  try  to  amuse  her,  but  in  vain, 
falls  asleep  in  the  garden,  and  is  carried  into  the  castle  by 
nurse.  The  King  arrives,  accompanied  by  the  famous 
rish  physician,  Ebn-Khakya.  The  latter  says  he  must  see 
ithe,  even  in  her  sleep,  before  he  can  pronounce  an  opinion 
her  sight.  After  a  time  he  informs  the  King  that  she  can 
be  cured  by  a  great  desire  to  see ;  therefore  she  must  be 
5  conscious  of  her  condition.  The  King  refuses  to  follow 
advice.  Robert,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Knight,  de 
lemont,  come  by  accident  to  the  castle.  The  former  has 
betrothed  from  childhood  to  lolanthe,  and  is  now  on  his 
:o  King  Rent's  court  in  order  to  woo  his  future  bride.  He 
lever  seen  her,  and  is  in  no  hurry  to  wed.  They  see  the 
e  which  warns  them  that  it  is  death  to  enter  the  castle 
ids.  But  Vaudemont  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  maiden 
p  on  the  terrace,  and  is  spell-bound.  Robert  tries  to  make 
leave  these  haunts  of  witchcraft,  but  he  refuses,  and  the 
i  goes  to  summon  his  men  in  order  that  he  may  carry  off"  his 
i  by  force.  A  duet  between  Vaudemont  and  lolanthe.  He 
not  realise  her  blindness  until  she  asks  him,  "What  is 
?  "  He  breaks  through  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  in  which 
ives.  She  knows  she  is  blind  and  longs  for  light.  King 
:  is  horror-stricken,  but  Ebn-Khakya  reminds  him  that  now 
sight  may  be  restored.  To  stimulate  her  desire.  Rend 
res  Vaudemont  must  be  put  to  death  unless  her  blindness 
red.  lolanthe  is  prepared  to  undergo  any  pain  to  save 
lemont,  whom  she  loves.  The  physician  leads  her  away. 
;rt  of  Burgundy  returns  with  his  men.  He  recognises  King 
I,  and  begs  to  be  freed  from  his  obligation  to  marry  his 
titer.  The  King  consents,  and  promises  lolanthe's  hand  to 
lemont.  Her  girl  friends  arrive  on  the  scene  and  announce 
the  cure  is  successful.  lolanthe  appears  with  bandaged 
Ebn-Khakya  takes  off  the  handkerchief,  and  her  sight  is 
red.     The  opera  concludes  with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 
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is  posing  too  much  in  the  part  of  Proteus ;  conseqaeotlyheisoal 
all  that  he  can  be. 

*'  A  far  happier  and  more  sympathetic  view  of  Tdoikovdyii 
presented  by  his  great  Trio  in  A  minor  (op.  50)— also  of  ota- 
ordinary  length — and  the  String  Quartet  (op.  11).  .  .  .  Hmk 
works  are  of  far  superior  quality  and  finer  matoial;  thejlnc 
intellect,  temperament,  and  imagination;  here  the  cob^ih 
never  descends  to  the  commonplace.  The  Trio— espedaflyk 
Pezzo  ekgiaco — bears  the  imprint  of  a  profound  senoosoc^ 
impr^nated  with  sorrow  and  lamentation.  The  Quartet,  iWk 
was  composed  much  earlier,  shows  chiefly  a  pleaang  mi 
The  Andante  is  our  favourite  movement ;  we  ini^t  comput  ill 
to  a  slumbering  lily  of  the  valley.  u  b^i^hard  Vool" 

"Leipziger  Tageblatt" 

**  \X,V9Z\^  January  hik,  iSft 
"  We  give  decided  preference  to  the  first  movement  of  iat 
Suite  (op.  43),  especially  as  regards  the  Fugue,  the  subject  <tf 
which,  being  fiiU  of  energy  and  easily  grasped,  offers  matoialiBr 
sustained  and  interesting  development,  in  which,  one  aftci 
another,  all  the  instruments  take  part,  until  the  movement  ■ 
steadily  worked  up  to  a  brilliant  and  effective  close.  The  Intro- 
duction pleased  us  less,  partly  on  account  of  its  being  ^nn  oKj 
but  also  because  its  contents  are  only  of  mediocre  quality.  The 
Divertimento  treats  a  folk  melody,  which  is  interesting  in  itsel; 
and  is  also  very  effective,  thanks  to  variety  of  instrumentation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Intermezzo,  in  which  the  'celk« 
have  a  pleasing,  but  in  no  way  remarkable,  melody.  This  mc^ 
ment  suffers  equally  from  its  prolixity.  The  little  March,  grrcr. 
to  the  wood  wind  and  violins,  is  in  the  national  style,  and  o«s 
its  effect  chiefly  to  the  orchestration.  Here  the  flageolet  tone 
of  the  violins  produce  a  most  original  effect.  The  Gavocc 
which  forms  the  last  movement,  cannot  lay  claim  to  great  appt 
ciation;  its  effect  is  rather  superfidaL  The  hearty  applans 
after  each  movement  was  intended  rather  for  the  composer  das 
for  his  work." 

"Hamburg  Correspondent" 
**  sixth  philharmonic  concert 

"  Hamburg,  January  loM,  18S& 
<*  We  cannot  deny  to  Tchaikovsky  originality,  tempeniiient,<v 
a  bold  flight  of  fimcy,  although  when  he  is  posscsed  fay  ^ 
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not  calculated  to  give  coherence  to  the  whole.    From  the  jnii 
of  view  of  instrumentation  the  Serenade  is  admirably  woriud  o^ 
and  the  means  selected  are  so  well  handled  that  it  iswonbfli 
rank  with  numerous  other  serenades  for  strings  which  hz?e  beet 
turned  out  by  skilled  artists  in  recent  years.     If  m  the  Seaak 
many  fundamental  principles  of  form  have  been  violated,  dii 
method  of  procedure,  which  might  be  attributed  to  an  efioit  jier  is 
novelty,  stands  in  no  approximate  relationship  to  the  music  tf 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  (op.  23),  a  work  which  will  haxdly  (te 
German  musicians  in  its  entirety.     This  music  bears  so  esaaaii  hi 
the  Russian  stamp  that  we  must  be  able  to  view  it  eMi  ti 
from  a  national  standpoint  in  order  to  find  it  interesting.  Tk  i 
Concerto,  in  three  extended  movements,  consists  of  an  enflei  tr 
chain  of  phrases,  and  offers  only  a  superficial  development  of  tk 
themes.     Each  phrase  stands  by  itself,  and  has  no  connectti 
with  the  next.     It  is  not  lacking  in  noisy  passages,  which  cost  tk 
pianist  enormous  efforts,  but  none  of  these  are  the  oatcooe  of 
logical  necessity.    It  is  true  that  the  work  is  not  lacking  in  deio- 
ness,  but  how  r^rettable  that  such  an  eminent  talent  should  g» 
so  fkr  astray !  .  .  .  The  Theme  and  Variations  from  the  TW 
Suite  for  orchestra  brought  the  Tchaikovsky  performance  to  i 
close.     Here  the  composer  gives  us  something  clever  and  skiH 
at  least  as  regards  the  first  half  of  the  work ;  but  our  pleasure  in 
these  welcome,  solid  tone-structiu'es  only  lasts  until  the  viob 
solo  in  B  minor.     After  this  number  the  work  runs  a  superfidd 
course,  culminating  in  a  very  commonplace  Tempo  di  PdaoL 
If  this  is  really  Russian,  and  justified  as  such,  Tchaikovdcfs 
music  may  have  its  special  qualities  for  Russian  artists.    Gennin 
composers,  however,  are  not  likely  to  derive  from  it  any  saasr 
factory  results  which  could  forward  the  development  of  thei 
art.  .  .  .  «  Emil  Krausl" 


"  Hamburger  Nachrichten  " 

"Yesterday  Tchaiko\'sky's  Serenade  (op.  48),  his  Pianofort 
Concerto  op.  23,  and  Theme  and  Variations  from  op.  55  wtf 
given  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  In  all  these  works  w 
obser\ed  the  same  half-popubr  (voikstumIuh\  half-tri\-ial  elemei 
as  r^ards  the  melodic  invention.  We  need  not,  however,  b 
stress  upon  this  in  referring  to  the  individual  movements,  sin< 
the  absence  of  what  seems  indispensable  to  a  German  audiew 
is  not  a  fault  in  the  composer.     The  Concerto  is  least  calculate 
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ince  the  hearer  of  Tchaikovsky's  power  of  logical  develop- 
nd  perfection  of  form.  The  first  movement  conceals  its 
imitive  formal  structure  under  an  overpowering  rush  of 
lie  effects,  of  dazzling  kaleidoscopic  passages,  of  intricate 
int  of  the  subjects  and  of  orchestral  colour.  .  .  .  The 
de  is  more  lucid  in  design  and  far  clearer  in  expression. 
ority  is  full  and  satisfying,  and  it  displays  much  variety  of 
ng.  By  the  divisions  of  the  violins,  the  skilful  employ- 
f  violas  and  'cellos,  and  the  judicious  combination  and 
tion  of  bowed  and  pizzicato  passages,  the  composer 
is  in  producing  many  picturesque  effects.  Interrupted 
es  and  frequent  changes  of  rhythm  break  the  flow  of  the 
5  a  whole,  but  it  leaves  a  general  impression  of  freshness, 
ion,  and  attractiveness.  The  subjects  of  the  fluently 
1  first  Allegro  have  a  piquant  quality.  The  second  move- 
;  a  slow  Valse.  Far  more  distinctive  is  the  first  subject  of 
rd  movement — with  its  old-world  colouring — which  re- 
s  the  introduction  to  the  Finale,  and  is  treated,  moreover, 
genuine  Russian  folk-style,  being  heard  first  in  C  major 
flat  major.  In  the  Variations  from  the  Third  Suite  the 
>er  gives  us  a  convincing  proof  of  his  musical  science  and 
imagination.  The  theme  itself  is  only  of  mediocre  quality, 
lly  speaking,  but,  as  the  movement  proceeds,  it  increases 
)rtance,  in  depth,  and  complexity  of  the  parts,  until  in  the 
it  is  worked  up  to  a  somewhat  obtrusive  apotheosis  of 
tal  strength,  the  outcome  of  the  mere  rhythm.  This  was 
;d  as  a  signal  for  departure  by  a  large  section  of  the 
:e,  who  were  too  much  concerned  in  safeguarding  their 
mpanums  to  feel  compunction  for  the  disturbance  they 
to  the  more  strong-minded,  who  sat  it  out  to  the  end." 

"VossiCHE  Zeitung,"  No.  68 

"Berlin,  February  <)th,  1888. 
t  only  among  the  new  school  of  his  compatriots,  but 
all  contemporary  composers  Tchaikovsky  is  now  reckoned 
of  the  most  gifted.  He  possesses  intellect,  originality,  and 
3n,  and  is  master  alike  of  the  old  and  the  more  modern 
Compared  with  his  fellow-countryman  Rubinstein, 
1  whose  nature  runs  a  vein  of  greater  amplitude  and 
— Tchaikovsky  has  more  charm  and  judgment.  Both 
common — what  we  find  in  every  Russian  composer  with 
ve  are  acquainted— a  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  form  and 
ion ;  but  here  again,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  possess  the 
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most  artistic  refinement  The  songs  wfaidi  Fri.  Frieda  a 
yesterday,  and  the  String  Qoartet,  are  remarkable  for  delicaq 
invention  and  beauty  of  form.  The  orertiire  to  R'mi$  i 
/uliefy  and  the  Pianoforte  Concerto,  played  by  Herr  Silotlref 
of  characteristic  animation  and  originality  of  rhythm,  hanooi 
and  instromentation.  But  here  abo  the  defects  to  whid 
have  allnded  are  clearly  perceptible.  The  ofenore  becoi 
wearisome  by  the  spinning  oat  of  the  same  idea ;  whik,  icca 
ing  to  oar  conception  of  the  play  which  inspired  thisvoik,! 
use  of  the  big  drum  seems  rather  a  coarse  effect 

*'*'  In  the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  we  caimot  recon 
oarsdves  to  the  noisy,  somewhat  common-place,  prindpal  s 
ject,  nor  to  the  frequent  and  violent  intermpdons  of  tbe  ma 
flow  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Andante,  wbid 
a  delightful  combination  of  poetry  and  humour,  and  ti^  ^ 
Finale,  in  the  national  style,  offer  only  fresh  and  nndistm 
enjoyment  A  clever  and  animated  Fugue  from  one  of  the  S 
bore  witness,  by  its  admirable  techni<^  treatment,  to  the 
poser's  mastery  of  polyphonic  forms." 

"Beruner  Borsen-Courier,"  No.  5 

"^Febrmmry  9M,  i 

"  The  concert — long  awaited  with  great  excitement — at 
Tchaikovsky,  the  leacUng  representative  of  the  modem  K 
school,  was  to  conduct  a  series  of  his  own  works,  took 
yesterday.  .  .  .  Among  the  orchestral  works  the  Solemn  O 
^''1812^  was  given  for  the  first  time.  The  Romeo  and 
overture  is  already  known  here;  it  is  a  symphonic  poem 
describes  more  or  less  the  tragic  fate  of  the  two  lovers 
Introduction  shows  deep  emotion,  while  the  Fugue  display 
contrapuntal  skill  (of  which  the  modem  Russian  compose 
astonishing  evidence)  and  force  of  ideas.  The  Andant 
op.  II,  a  charming  cabinet  picture,  most  tenderly  elab 
appeals  directly  to  the  heart,  and  is  beautiful  in  its  sonorir 
The  overture  ^^1812"  is  a  characteristic  tone-picture  0 
and  victory,  more  ideally  than  realistically  depicted,  es] 
the  former.  But  by  far  the  most  weighty  and  lasting  imp 
was  made  by  the  Pianoforte  Concerto,  which  Alexande 
played  with  taste  and  brilliant  virtuosity  upon  a  fine  fu 
Bliithner.  It  is  one  of  Tchaiko\-sky's  best  works,  fresh  ir 
tion,  glowing  with  passion,  beautiful  as  r^ards  its  then 
admirable  in  its  development.  .  .  ."  4*  q 
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••K6lni>che  Zeituxg;"  No.  45 
'•the  eighth  gurzemch  concert. 

*^Februa^'  14;«,  1SS9. 

haikovsk}-'s  Third  Suite  made  a  striking  impression  upon 

heard  iL  Although  the  German  public  do  not  possess  the 
Qiany  inddenis  in  this  work — because  we  know  so  little  of 

and  its  people,  and  what  we  know  is  not  founded  up)t»n 
e  observation— yet  the  music  is  so  inspired,  masterly  and 
L  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  any 
^  and  progressive  audience.    .    .    . 

is  a  quesiion  whether  Tchaikovsky  would  not  Iillvc  don* 
'  funher  elucidate  the  titles  of  the  \iirJousi  ^l0^vm♦•ll'.^  — 

Val^e  meiancoiique,  Scherzo,  etc. — by  ilit  addi-*'*"  ''^  J' 
nme.  But  however  desirable  this  may  boiifjinu'"  •.'. »tii  tn 
-5  who  are  not  Russians,  it  is  doubiful  wii'/'.li'-T  lin  pU  ;«  ."i» 
rring  character  of  this  work,  wliich  w*.  niu>  t*« -.«  »!•  htn  :•■ 

of  moods,  would  not  have  suffered  ii)  \i*:\Mv  '''0  '>Mvt.  \*\ 
ircise  definition.    .    .    . 
us  music  is  of  the  kind  which  is  prt-*;Tiiii»»;Tr»'.  »:•;•« ■;..»•  .1  •• 

ir  feelings  by  its  richness  of  coliiiiT.    n-    \^t*^\\*. ' 

y — in   one   \-ariation   the  Piirj'^jiiTi    xwt'U    •      ,  .- 1..1., 

red— and  by  its  clever  workmuTii.iiij*    vtu't.  *M"*r«»i    i" 

d  skill  in  the  working  out  dJ  irt*   \y.\"-       I'  ; ; 

pment  of  a  theme,  or  ari  unv-ua'  •  l:«  •  •  'r  ..:.i.... 

:inally  predomina:»;b  ov*:r  'wij*.  r*,-/.,   fn    -t.i    .•,•.. 

of  the  heart  whivh  i«-  ri*ja:o  ■.•'■>■.:•/• ••    •  "•»■    ■■  ■  -  •  1 

n  undertone  to  ::.t  'cww::  a^jr:  »;■■'»   '*^  ••■•   ".••■•/'        •  '  ■ 

.1  "I 
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*"  General- Anzeiger  " 

"^  Frankfort,  February  i6ii  1% 
"  A  novelty  headed  the  programme  :  the  Third  Suite,  cp.  5^ 
by  Peter  Tchaikovsky,  who  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  hod  rf 
the  young  Russian  school  of  musicians.  ...  As  the  last  noicsflf 
the  Suite  died  away,  there  followed  a  burst  of  applause  so  beaf 
and  so  continuous,  that  nothing  equal  to  it  has  been  acocvMH 
any  novelty  during  recent  years,  except  perhaps  when  RidM 
Strauss  conducted  his  Fust  Sjrmphony.  .  .  .  The  impiriMi 
made  by  Tchaikovsky's  work  was  dazzling  rather  than  prdbal; 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  so  much  the  Suite  as  a  iHiole  ths 
won  this  re(x>gnition,  as  the  bright,  fresh,  brilliantly  cvdiestnlBi 
Polonaise  with  which  it  comes  to  an  end.  The  second  and  tM 
movements,  Valse  melancolique  and  Scherzo,  only  evofai 
moderate  applause :  both  numbers  are  in  the  minor,  aisd  sm 
to  be  stamped  with  a  peculiar,  national,  Sarmatian  chaxacter.iky 
are  so  strange  and  gloomy.  After  the  Valse  melancoHqK, 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  widi  its  title,  a  real  Scherzo  wouU  Im 
followed  better;  a  Scherzo  in  the  sense  of  the  classica]  svs- 
phonists,  rather  than  a  number  of  this  kind,  which  is  ridi  ii 
rhythmic  devices,  but  poor  in  that  true  gaiety  which  we  expect  10 
find  in  a  piece  entitled  Scherzo.  In  this  number  the  cob- 
bination  of  6/8  and  2/4  has  an  unfortunate  effect,  for  the  wind 
instruments  always  seem  to  come  in  a  little  too  late.  The 
variations  are  most  of  them  very  interesting,  and  one  or  wo 
appeal  direct  to  the  heart.  The  Fugue  is  strong,  effective,  and 
most  skilfully  worked  out," 

"  Dresdner  Nachrichtex  " 

^February  zzmJ,  iS^ 
"...  The  first  number  on  the  programme — Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth  Symphony  in  F  minor — acted  like  some  magic  spi 
upon  the  audience,  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  nonappeir- 
ance  of  the  singer  FrL  Leisinger.  The  Russian  master— acw 
undoubtedly  the  first  composer  of  his  nation — not  only  impresMd 
us  as  a  personalit)',  but  proved  himself  to  be  such  in  his  Sm- 
phony,  then  given  for  the  first  time  in  Dresden.  The  rak 
is  planned  upon  large  and  bold  lines  and  carried  out  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  ideas  are  clear-cut  and  concise;  the  mektdr 
and  harmony  distinctive  and  strikingly  characteristic  Oca- 
sionally,   as   in   the   first  and   last    movements,   the  compose 
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ilgcs  in  an  ccrjr  af  scimd.  for  vturr  he  irciKi?  il.  rhi:  r^^ 
rces  of  the  T?*--*fVy^  jrrrifsaaL  A:  liissf  iii:intes:;:s  iw^  pr.v^;?c«: 
1  true  cccbesExI  rrraosarr  ±jr  m:^  pjcutn:   irvi  i:r^;;s;ui' 

dsdr  wbii  be  b»5  r?  sej.  *ai  zv:ai:;n^  il  «3i?^  phrfescs^  Arvi 
^h^ng  s:3E£ezie32.  Whs:  bt  c3;prss5«^  bc^vs-^^er,  is  $^nro<k 
I  fan  of  rW-^TiTt:  s=Ta3r±  tni  va^  W-h  jiU  this^'Tc^hii 
»siky  knovs  h^yw  to  srrfce  &  nxt  cc  :e:nisr:>:s&  The  :h".r^ 
»v«iient  of  bis  Sraobocr — die  Scbfrso  -pi^rjcairc^  ctsiruv  '— 
I  maserir  i^rs^ncn.  -wiiJ^:  srtDis  i'^roe  :r.  z:uac:al  ^^c?xr^ro, 
•e  vein  of  ran:riE!  feinz  'i^ich  rj^r.s  :brc»^*:bcHu:  :hc  m\Nri 
Xjrds  admirxbbr  -wri  is  CTie  irid  beiurr.  Hec^e  i:xi  :S;>rc 
Echoes  tbe  mflar^cbzh'  tad  sa±^es5  of  sonie  s*>i«nru  w*;>,:>j^ 
bong,  bo:  so  iiapcrtsd  aod  perfect  is  the  tt^arrricn:  ihji;  N-^h 
irt  and  intellec:  are  cjonxpkceh-  sa3s5ed. 
*An  equally  fine  in^iresaon  was  made  by  his  runo»t\>Ttc  v\^n- 
to  (o^  23).  This  impressiDn  wi>uld  ha>^  been  s::;l  n>.^rc 
found  if  the  Symphony  had  no:  come  nrs: :  i:  was  a  oaso  ^n 
ch  U  mimx  est  fcnnfmi  da  Hem,  The  ConocTto  is  symphonic 
tnicture,  and  the  piano  part  is  indissoh:Wy  wcMod  wuh  tho 
iestration.  Xor  for  a  moment  can  we  u\il  to  rxNWj^nisi^  j^roAt 
tery  of  form,  inspiration,  and  emotion  :  but  ihosv.^  x;;;a«i;ios  v\o 
impress  the  hearer  so  strongly  as  in  the  Fourth  S\  mphon^ .  ,  ,  » 

*•  Dresdxer-Anzeigkk  " 

Tchaikovsky  may  congratulate  himself  u|H^n  the  ^vinpU^t^ 
:ess  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  (F  minora,  which  oj>onc\l  the 
gramme  of  the  Fifth  Philharmonic  Concert.  Tl\is  Syn\plvM\y 
red  to  be  irreproachable  as  r^;ards  form  :  a  virtue  n\>t  to  Ivc 
errated  in  a  modem  production.  This  original  ^\^Mk  i*  n\\l 
ing  in  vital  and  stirring  material  which  corrcs|>oiuls  U\  iln 
ility  of  form,  although  it  is  so  saturated  with  national  l^^l\nn 
it  affects  us  strangely  at  first.  These  moKnUos,  hanu\Muo!<» 
rhythms,  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  tolksonp 
dances,  unlike  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  |H>NseKM  s\ifliriont 
ght  and  character  to  be  used  as  symphonic  mrttoriaK  .  .  . 
lally  good  and  artistic  is  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  H>  mii^oti 
ch  is  more  of  the  new  German  school.  This  C\)iUH^rto  in 
gantic  work  of  its  kind,  which  demands  for  it«  execution  the 
it  perfect  technique  and  extraordinary  physical  hI length.  .  .  . 

"  Fkrdinani)  Ulkk:ii/' 
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**VOSSICHE  ZEITUNG" 

^^  February  2ith^  1889. 

"The  interest  of  yesterday's  Popular  Concert  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Herr 
Tchaikovsky,  who  conducted  two  of  his  own  works  :  a  Serenade 
for  strings  and  the  symphonic  poem,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  The 
Serenade  is  a  cheerful  composition,  fluent,  pleasing,  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  humour.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  originality, 
so  much  as  for  a  skilful  and  artistic  treatment  of  the  thematic 
material,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
work.  The  valse  section,  which  is  especially  full  of  charm  and 
graceful  in  the  elaboration  of  the  melodies,  had  to  be  rq>eated. 
We  had  already  heard  the  symphonic  poem  at  Bilse's  concerts. 
This  time  the  work  did  not  impress  us  more  favourably,  Some- 
times it  repels  by  its  violence ;  sometimes  it  wearies  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  an  insignificant  subject.  A  few  clever  episodes 
and  occasional  moments  in  which  it  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the 
beautiful  make  the  general  effect  of  this  work  not  too  intoler- 
able. .  .  ." 

"Berliner  Tageblatt" 

"  February  27, 1889. 

".  .  .  .  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings  consists  of  a  series 
of  charming  little  pieces,  in  the  subjects  of  which  we  seem 
to  recognise  now  and  again  a  well-known  face  from  some  openrtta. 
But  these  reminiscences  are  so  delightfully  decked  out  that  we 
are  very  pleased  to  meet  them  again.  .  .  .  Musically  speaking,  the 
last  movement  is  the  most  important.  Here  the  composer  has 
evolved  a  number  of  clever  variations  from  a  Russian  theme. 
The  symphonic  poem,  Francesca  da  Rimini^  displays  mudi 
interesting,  but  glaring,  tone-colour.  What  Dante  has  described 
in  ten  lines  is  reproduced  with  effort  in  innumerable  bars  of 
music ;  we  are  endlessly  wallowing  m  the  harshest  discords,  until 
the  attentive  hearer  undergoes  a  martyrdom  scarcely  less  painfiil 
than  the  poor  souls  who  are  blown  hither  and  thither  in  Dante's 
Whirlwind.  Tchaikovsky  is  a  gifted  tone-poet,  whom  we  ha« 
often  recognised  as  such ;  but  this  symphonic  poem  exceeds  all 
limits  of  what  is  acceptable.  ..." 
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FtsHvai'Ovirtun  on  tJU  Danish  Naiimud  Hynm^  Op.  15  (1866),  79,  80,  329 
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HamUt,  Overture-Fantasia,  Op  67*  (1885),  572,  621,  644,  703,  719 
ffamUi  (InddenUl  music  to  the  Tragedy),  Op.  67^  (1891),  619,  620, 621, 623 

lokmiki  (Kmg  Rent's  Daughter),  Opera,  Op  69  (1891),  623,  624,  662,  667, 

673.  686,  687,  694-6 
Italian  O^riccio,  Op.  45  (1880),  376,  385,  394,  396,  426 
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Liturgy  of  St.  John  Ckrysoitom,  Op.  41  (1878),  299,  313,  347,  34«.  392. 3% 
412,  623 

Maid  of  Orleans,  The,  Opera  (1879).  32$.  33^  332,  334,  346,  348,  355,  359, 
370,  377.  381,  383.  389.  393.  396,  398.  399.  4^2,  417,  425,  428, 430,  ?« 
Mandragora,     See  **  Chorus  of  Insects  ** 

Manfred,  Symphony,  Op  58  (1885),  484-7,  490.  495.  497.  498,  520 
March,  Coronation,  436,  658 

March,  Slav  or  RussoSerbian,  Op  31  (1876),  201,  626 
March,  Funeral,  from  "Hamlet,"  Op  6^^  (1891),  621,  623 
MaMeppa,  Opera  (1883),  423,  424-9,  441-3,  447-52.  454,  470, 499.  5a>-2. 5»5 
Moaartiana,  Suite  No.  4,  Op.  61  (1817),  533,  534,  537 

Night,  vocal  quartet  from  Morart's  Fantasia,  No.  4,  717 
Nut-cracker,  The,  Ballet,  Op.  71  (1892),  623-5,  662-4,  686,  696 
Nut-cracker,  Suite.     See  **  Casse-Noisette  " 

qprichnik,  TA^,  Opera  (1872),  113,  115, 116,  128,  129,  132,  134.  138,  145-Pt 

IS4,  158,  162,  163,  171-4.  212,  359,  371,  50s,  574,  722 
Overture,  C  minor  (1866),  70,  76 
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veriure^  Romeo  and  Juliet.     See  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet " 

verture,  HamleL     See  "  Hamlet" 

tzzo  Capriccioso^  for  violoncello,  Op.  63  (1887),  556,  595 
ianoforte  Pieces^  three,  Opw  9  (1871),  I2I 
uxnoforte  Pieces^  twelve,  Op.  40  (1878),  298,  305 
ianoforte  Pieces ^  eighteen.  Op.  72  (1893),  7^4 

ique  Dame  (The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opera,  Op.  68  (1890),  598,  600,  601-4, 
611,  613,  615,  617-19,  624,  625,  670-3,  677,  694,  700 

uartet.  No.  I,  D  major.  Op.  1 1  (1871),  123,  124,  196,  201,  289,  319,  543, 

548,  605 
uartety  No.  2,  F  major,  Op.  22  (1874),  147,  148,  1 60,  355 
uartet.  No.  3,  E  flat  minor.  Op.  30  (1876),  179,  180, 188,  289,  368, 465,  657 
uarUt^  No.  4,  B  flat  major  (1865),  61 

'ecitatrves  and  Choruses  for  Auber's  Opera,  '*  Le  Domino  Noir,"  96,  lOl 
*omeo  and  Juliet^  Overture-Fantasia  (1870),  92,  107,  1 14-16,  119-22,  135, 

157,  174.  i9i-3»  241,  289,  316,  320.  375,  465,  548,  551,  678 
*ussian  Scherzo  and  Impromptu^  Op.  61  (1867),  59 

erenade,  for  strings,  Op.  48  (1880),  390,  508,  528,  545,  551,  555-8,  634 
h^Hiade  Milancolique^  for  violin  and  orchestra,  B  flat  minor,  Op,  26  (1875), 

626 
extet,  **  Souvenir  de  Florence,"  606,  609,  618,  662,  677 
leeping  Beauty,  The,  Ballet,  Op.  66  (1889),  574,  585,  586,  596,  597,  624 
niegourotchka  (The  Snow-Maiden),  Incidental  music  to  Ostrovsky's  **  Legend 

of  the  Spring,"  138,  426 
oncUa,  G  major,  for  pianoforte,  Op.  37  (1879),  298,  313,  355 
'ong,  *'So  schnell  vergessen,"  121 
^^ongSy  seven,  Op.  47  (1881),  407 
:ongs,  six.  Op.  73  (1893),  704 
^souvenir  de  Florence.     See  **  Sextet  ** 

"souvenir  de  Hapsal,  three  pianoforte  pieces.  Op.  2  (1867),  83,  318 
r/^rw,  The,  Overture  to  Ostrovsky's  play  of  same  name.  Op.  76  (1865),  50, 

57 
)«//<?,  No.  I,  in  D,  for  orchestra,  Op.  43  (1879),  316,  324,  356,  361,  363-6, 

368,  371,  375.  543,  546,  583.  635,  642,  645 
^uite,  No.  2  in  C,  for  orchestra.  Op.  53  (1883),  441,  444,  446,  450,  528 
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